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air,  and  tai  the  water."  —  Hatwabd*s  Fadbt. 
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HENRY   LTTTON   BULWER 


Allow  me,  my  dear  brother,  to  dedicate  this  work  to 
you.  The  greater  part  of  it  (namely,  the  tales  which 
vary  and  relieve  the  voyages  of  Gertrude  and  Trevylyan) 
was  written  in  the  pleasant  excursion  we  made  together 
some  years  ago.  Among  the  associations  —  some  sad, 
and  some  pleasing  —  connected  with  the  general  design, 
none  are  so  agreeable  to  me  as  those  that  remind  me  of 
the  friendship  subsisting  between  us,  and  which,  unlike 
that  of  near  relations  in  general,  has  grown  stronger  and 
more  intimate  as  our  footsteps  have  receded  farther  from 
the  fields  where  we  played  together  in  our  childhood.  I 
dedicate  this  work  to  you  with  the  more  pleasure,  not 
only  when  I  remember  that  it  has  always  been  a  favorite 
with  yourself,  but  when  I  think  that  it  is  one  .of  my 
writings  most  liked  in  foreign  countries;  and  I  may 
possibly,  therefore,  have  found  a  record  destined  to 
endure  the  affectionate  esteem  which  this  dedication  is 
intended  to  convey. 

Tours,  etc 

E.  li.  B. 

LoxBOV,  April  fS,  1840. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

^The  PUgrims  of  the  Bhine  **  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  author's  productions;  The  secret 
of  its  charm  is  that  it  niras  written  not  onlj  eon 
amors,  but»  as  he'  himself  tells  us,  with  more  delight^ 
and  more  complete  absorption  of  the  mind  in  its 
production,  than  any  other  of  his  writings*  In  this 
book  we  find  nearly  all  his  best  qualities,  —  his 
sympathy  with  the  glow  and  thrill  of  life,  his 
enthusiasm,  his  genial,  mellow  wisdom,  hi9  relish 
of  out-of-door  life  and  scenery,  his  power  of  throw- 
ing himself  at  will  into  all  the  joyous  feelings  of 
youth  and  of  life  in  its  heyday ;  and  we  find  these 
qualities  freer  than  elsewhere  from  the  correapond- 
ing  faults.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  in  all  of 
Bulwer^s  later  works  there  is  an  undertone  of  sub- 
dued melancholy;  though  of  ''hearse-like  carols'* 
there  are  few  or  none,  yet  all  his  carols  are  in  a 
minor  key.  ''The  POgrims  of  die  Bhine **  is  an 
exception.  It  is  well  named  in  the  preface  a  gar- 
land of  wild  flowers  cast  upon  a  grave.  "  Yet  even 
here  there  is  nothing  morbid  or  maudlin,  no  gloat- 
ing over  painful  details;  it  recalls  to  our  mind 
Shelley's  Alastor  or  fair  Fidele's  grave ;  it  is  a  tale 
to  make  us  half  in  love  with  death." 


vm  INTRODUCTION. 

A  young  Englishman  of  a  wild,  resolute,  active 
nature,  who  has  passed  his  youth  in  alternate  pleas- 
ure and  study,  falls  in  love  with  "  the  loveliest  per- 
son that  ever  dawned  upon  a  poet'»  vision,"  — 
Gertrude  Vane,  whU  has  f  Oobsumpition  in  its  most 
beautiful  shape/'  —  confesses  his  love  to  her,  and 
finds  his  >lov^  returned.  There  is  something  in- 
expressibly touching  in  the  tender  affectipn  of  thi^ 
youth),  naturally  hot^  stem,  and  exacting,  for  the 
invalidi  and  his  ceaseless,  unwearying  efforts  to 
amuse  iher  and  divert  her  thoughts  frpm  herself. 
Advised  to  try  a  southern  climate,  Gertrude,  who3e 
mother  is  a  German,  yearns  for  the  vine-clad  hills 
and  romantic  forests  of.  Rhine-land,  and  prevails  on 
her  physician  and  her  father  to  consent  to  a  pilgri- 
mage along  the  Bhine,  on  whidx  she,  with  her  father 
and  lover,  sets  out  from  Bruges.  On  th^ir  trip  the 
lover  simuses  his  betrothed  with  a  variety  of  fairy  and 
love  stories,  legends,  and  traditions,  comic  and  grave, 
of  the  Rhine  and  its  castles ;  and  from  time  to  time 
they  leave  their  boat,  and  make  incursions  to 
points  of  interest  in  the  interior. 

The  book  abounds  in.  beautiful  and  picturesque 
descriptions  of  the  Rhine  with  its  vine-clad  and 
castle-crowned  hills,  and  other  scenery,  —  descrip- 
tions which  have  been  deemed  by. the  Germans  so 
faithful .  that  they  have  adopted  the  work  as  a 
popular  guide-'book.  There  are  also  pleasant  dis- 
cussions by  the  three  ti:ayellers,  never  pushed  to 
the  point  of  weaiinesSi  of  such  topics  a^  the  com- 
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jMtratiye  adyantages  of  a  life  of  aotioxi  and  tme  of 
Tepoee,  posthuiDDna  fame,  syBtema  of  education,  the 
value  of  poetiy,  etc  In  these  discussions  Gertrude's 
father,  a  man  of  fine  cultivated  taste,  and  of  a  haxd 
but  not  unkindly  nature^  who  'has  suffered  from 
many  reverses  of  fortune  and  outgrown  his  illusions, 
takes  an  important  part  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
tales  in  the  book  is  that  of  St  Amand  and  Lucille, 
the  maid  of  Malines,  —  a  story  full  of  pathos; 
which,  though  very  simple  in  its  plot,  shows  the 
hand  of  a  master.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  is 
**  The  Wooing  of  Master  Fox,"  a  playful  comic  tale 
in  which  the  crafty  reynard  is  outwitted  by  a 
griffin,  and,  losing  his  tail  in  a  love  adventure, 
becomes  the  laughing-stock  of  all  the  other  bea.it8 
of  the  neighborhood.  *  The  Tour  of  the  Virtues " 
is  a  pleasant  apologue,  which  illustrates  the  truth 
that  any  virtue  may  lose  its  efficacy  when  misplaced, 
and  become  a  vice.  "The  Brothers,"  a  pathetic  tale 
founded  on  a  tradition  connected  with  the  castles  of 
Liebenstein  and  Stemfels,  is  skilfully  told,  and  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  some  of  the  grim  feudal  chiefs 
that  embarked  in  the  Crusades,  their  rivalries  and 
jealousies.  As  in  all  of  Bulwer's  other  romances 
there  are  many  excellent  moral  reflections  scattered 
through  the  volume,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of 
which  is  the  passage  on  page  242,  beginning  near 
the  top  and  ending  with, "  To  how  many  is  the  death 
of  the  beloved  the  parent  of  faith  I " 

"The  Pilgrims  of   the  Hhine"  was    originally 


X  intiboductiom: 

published  by  Setunders  and  Otlejr,  London,  in  1834. 
An  edition  ^rad  pablished  in  Frankfort^  GennanT, 
in  bne  volume,  in  1838.  As  **  Zicci,"  the  unfinished 
tale  which  follows,  is  incorporated,  with  certain 
ehangee,  in  **  Zanoni/'  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  it. 
It.  was  originally  published  in  ^The  Monthly 
Chronicle,''  London,  a  Scientific  petiodical  which 
Btrlwer  ^ted  in  conjunction  with  Sir  James 
Brewster  and  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner. 
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Gould  I  prescribe  to  the  critic  and  to  the  public,  I 
vould  wish  that  this  work  might  be  tried  by  the  rules 
rather  of  poetry  than  prose,  for  according  to  those  rules 
have  been  both  its  conception  and  its  execution;  and  I 
feel  that  something  of  sympathy  with  the  author's  design 
is  requisite  to  win  indulgence  for  the  superstitions  he  has 
incorporated  with  his  tale, —  for  the  Acridity  of  his  style 
and  the  redundance  of  his  descriptions.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
it  would  be  impossible,  in  attempting  to  paint  the  scenery 
and  embody  some  of  the  Legends  of  the  Bhine,  not  to 
give  (it  may  be^  too  loosely)  the  reins  to  the  imagination, 
or  to  escape  the  influence  of  that  wild  German  spirit 
which  I  have  sought  to  transfer  to  a  colder  tongue. 

I  have  made  the  experiment  of  selecting  for  the  main 
intetest  of  my  work  the  idmpleat  materiaU^  and  weaving 
upon  them  the  ornaments  given  chiefly  to  subjects  of  a 
more  bmciful  nature.  I  know  not  how  far  I  haye 
succeeded,  but  various  reasons  have  conspired  to  make 
this  the  work,  above  all  others  that  I  have  written, 
which  has  given  me  the  most  delight  (though  not 
unmixed  witii  melancholy)  in  producing,  and  in  which 
my  mind,  for  the  time,  has  been  the  most  completely 
absorbed.     But  the  ardor  of  composition  is  often  dispro* 
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portioned  to  the  merit  of  the  work;  and  the  public 
sometimesy  not  unjustly,  avenges  itself  for  that  forgetful- 
ness  of  its  existenoei  which  makes  the  chief  charm  of  an 
author's  solitude,—  and  the  happiest,  if  not  the  wisest, 
inspiration  of  his  dreams. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  RHINE. 


'With  the  joimger  daclB  of  my  readens  '^^  wodc  has 
had  the  good  forfcime  to  find  especial  favcar;  perhaps 
hecause  it  is  in  iteelf  a  collection  of  the  thotights  and 
sentimente  that  eonstitutci  the  romance*  of  youth.  It 
has  little  to  do  with  the  positive  truths  of  our  actual 
life,  and  does  not  pretend  to  deal  With  the  larger  passions 
and  more  stirring  interests  of  our  kind.  It  is  hut  an 
episode  out  of  the  graver  epic  of  human  destinies.  It 
requires  ho  explanation  of  its  purpose^  and  no  analysis 
of  its  story;  the  one  is  evident^  the  other  simple:  the 
first  seeks  hut  to  illustrate  visihie  aatore  through  the 
poetry  of  the  aflfeotions;  the  other  is  hut  the  namtive 
of  the  most  real  of  moittal  sorrows  which  the  author 
attempts  to  take  out  of  the  regibn  of  pain,  hy  yarious 
accessorres  from  the  ideal.  The  connecting  tale  its^f  is 
but  the  string  that  hinds  into  a  garland  the  wild  floweis 
cast  rapon  a  grave. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Ehine  have  been  considered 
by  Germans  sufficiently  faithful  to  render  this  tribute  to 
their  land  and  their  legends  one  of  the  popular  guide- 
books along  the  course  it  illustrates, —  especially  to  such 
tourists  as  wish  not  only  to  take  in  with  the  eye  the 
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inventoiy  of  the  riyer,  but  to  seise  the  peculiar  spirit 
which  invests  the  wave  and  the  bank  with  a  beauty  that 
can  only  be  made  visible  bv  reflection.  He  little  com- 
prehends the  true  chafili  of  the  Rhine,  who  gazes  on 
the  vines  on  the  hill-tops  without  a  thought  of  the 
imaginary  world  with  which  their  recesses  have  been 
peopled  by  the  graceful  credulity  of  old;  who  surveys 
the  steep  ruins  that  overshadow  •  the  water,  untouched 
by  one  lesson  from  the  pensive  morality  of  time.  Every- 
where around  us  is  the  evidence  of  perished  opinions 
and  departed  races, —  everywhere  around  us,  also,  the 
rejoicing  fertility  of  unconquerable  nature,  and  the  calm 
progress  of  man  himself  through  the  infinite  cycles  of 
decay.  He  who  would  judge  adequately,  of  a  landscape^ 
must- regard  it  not  only  with  ihe  painter'a  eye,  but  with 
the  poet's. '  The  feelings  which  the  sight  of  any  scene 
in  nature  conveys  to  the  mind, —  more  especially  of  any 
scene  on  which  history  or  fiction  has  left  its  trace,— 
must  depend  upon  our  sympathy  with  those  associations 
which  make  up  what  may  be  called  the  spiritual  charac- 
ter of  the  spot.  If  indiffei^ent  to  those  associations,  we 
should  see  only  hedgerows  and  ploughed  land  in  the 
battle-field  of  Bahnockbum ;  and  the  traveller  would  but 
look  on  a  dreaiy  waste^  whether  he  flftood  amidst  the 
piles  of  the  Druid  on  Salisbury  Plain,  or  trod  his  bewil- 
dered way  over  the  broad  etpanse  on  which  the  Chaldean 
Aral  learned  to  numbdr  the  stars. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  which  the  Beader  is  intzodnced  to  Qneeii  Vjmfh$i^ 

In  one  of  those  green  woods  whicb  belong  so  pecnliarly 
to  our  island  (lor  the.  Continent  has  it^-  forests ,  but 
England  its  woods)  there  livedy  a  short.time  ago»  a  charm- 
ing little  fairy  called.  Nyuphalin^  I  believe  she.  is 
descended  from  a  younger  bianoh  of  the  bouse  of  Mab; 
but  perhaps  that  may  only  be  a  genealogical  fable,  -^ 
for  your  fairies  are  very  susceptihle  to  tbe  pride  oi 
ancestry;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  fall 
somewhat  reluctantly  into  the  liberal  opinions  so  much 
in  vogue  at  the  present  day*   ..... 

Howerer  that  may  be ,  it  is  quite  certain  tbat  all  the 
courtiers  in  Kympbalin's  domain  (for  she  was  a  queen 
f&iry)  madQ  a  pojnt  of  asserting  her  right  to  thia  illus- 
trious descent;  and,  accordingly.^  she  quartered, the  Mab 
arms  with  her  own,  -r- three  acoma  vert,  with  a  grass- 
hopper rampantw  It  was  as  mersy  s  little  court  as  could 
possibly  be  conceived,  and  on  a  fine  midsummer  night 
it  would  have  been  worth  while  attending  the  queen's 
balls,  —  fliat  is  to  say,  if  you  could  have  got  a  ticket;.  fL 
lavov  not  obtained  without  great  interest*   ... 

ft 
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tbeae  virtaes  that  had  mitde  him  a  lord  txeaaovar. 
Unfortunately  they  had  not  made  him  a  sensihle  fairy. 
He  was  like  GhiirleB  II.  in  one  respect,  for  he  never  did 
a. wise,  thing;  hut  he  was  not  like  him  in  another , — 
for  he  -very  often  said  a  foolish  one. 

The  qneen  frowned. 
'    ''A  young  prince  is  not  the  worse  for  that/',  retorted 
Pipalee.     ''Heigho!  does  your  majesty  think  his  high* 
niess  likely  to  return?' " 

*' Don't  tease  me,"  said  Nymphalin,  pettishly. 

The  lord  treasurer,  by  way  of  giving  the  conversation 
an  agreeable  turn,  reminded  her  majesty  that  there  was 
a  prodigious  accumulation  of  business  to  see  to,  espe- 
cially that  difficult  afiFair  about  the  emmet-wasp  loan. 
Her  majesty  rose,  and,  leaning  on  Pipalee' s  arm,  walked 
down  id  the  supper-tent. 

"  Pray,"  said  the  fairy  Trip  to  the  fiiiry  Nip,  **  what 
IS  all  this  talk  about  Prince  FaycenheimI  Excuse 
my  ignorance ;  I  am  only  just  out,  you  know. " 

"Why,"  answered  Nip,  a  young  courtier,  not  a 
marrying  fairy,  but  very  seductive,  ^'the  story  runs 
thus :  Last  summer  a  foreigner  visited  us,  calling  him- 
sell  Prince  Faysenheim,  — one  of  your  German  fairies,  I 
fancy;  no  great  things,  but  an  excellent  waltzer.  He 
wore  long  spurs,  made  out  of  the  stings  of  the  horse-flies 
in  the  Black' Forest;  his  cap  sat  on  one  side,  and  his 
mustachios  curled  like  the  lip  of  the  dragon-flower. 
He  was  on  hia  travels,  and  amused  himself  by  making 
love  to  the  queen.  You  can't  fancy,  dear  Trip,  how 
fond  she  was  of  hearing  him  tell  stories  about  the 
strange  creatures  of  Grermany,  —  about  wild  huntsmen, 
water-sprites,  and  a  pack  of  such  stuff,"  added  Nip, 
contemptuously ;  for  Nip  was  a  free-thinker. 

*'  In  shorti  "  said  Trip. 
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*Ixi  short,  she  loved/'  cried  Nip,  with  a  theatrical 
air. 

*  And  the  prince  f  " 

"Packed  up  his  clothes,  and  sent  on  his  travelling- 
carriage,  in  order'  that  he  might  go  at  his  ease  on  the 
top  of  a  stage*pigeon ;  in  short  —  as  you  say^—  in  short, 
he  deserted  the  queen,  and  ever  since  she  has  set  the 
fashion  of  yawning/' 

"  It  was  very  naughty  in  him,"  said  the  gentle  Trip. 

"^  Ah,  my  dear  creature,''  cried  Nip,  '^  if  it  had  heen 
you  to  whom  he  had  paid  his  addresses!  " 

Trip  simpered,  and  the  old  fairies  from  their  seats  in 
the  honeysuckles  ohserved  she  was  **  sadly  conducted ;" 
hut  the  Trips  had  never  heen  too  respectahle. 

Meanwhile  the  queen,  leaning  on  Pipalee,  said,  after 
a  short  pause,  "  Do  you  know  I  have  formed  a  plan  f  " 

"  How  delightful  I  "  cried  Pipalee.    ''  Another  gala !  " 

''Pooh,  surely  even  you  must  he  tired  with  such 
levities:  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  no  longer  frivolous; 
and  I  dare  say,  as  the  march  of  gravity  proceeds,  we 
shall  get  rid  of  galas  altogether."  The  queen  said  this 
with  an  air  of  inconoeivahle  wisdom,  for  the  ''  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  General  Stupefaction  "  had  heen 
recently  estahlished  among  the  fairies,  and  its  tracts  had 
driven  all  the  light  reading  out  of  the  market.  "  The 
Penny  Proser  "  had  contrihuted  greatly  to  the  increase 
of  knowledge  and  yawning,  so  visihly  progressive 
among  the  courtiers. 

"No,"  continued  Nymphalin;  "I  have  thought  of 
something  hetter  than  galas,  —  let  us  travel !  " 

Pipalee  clasped  her  hands  in  ecstasy. 

"  Where  shall  we  travel  f  " 

"Let  us  go  up  the  Bhine,"  said  the  queen,  turning 
away  her  head.     "  We  shall  he  amazingly   welcomed : 
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there  are  fairies  without  number,  all  the  way  by  its 
banks;  and  various  distant  connections  of  ours,  whose 
nature  and  properties  will  afford  interest  and  instruction 
to  a  philosophical  mind/' 

"Number  Nip,  for  instance,"  cried  the  gay  Pipalee. 

'The  Bed  Man  I  "  said  the  graver  Nymphalin. 

''Oh,  my  queen,  what  an  excellent  scheme  I  "  and 
Pipalee  was  so  lively  during  the  rest  of  the  night,  that 
the  old  fairies  in  the  honeysuckle  insinuated  that  the 
lady  of  honor  had  drunk  a  buttercup  too  much  of  the 
Maydew. 
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CSHAPTBB  n. 

The  LoTtn. 

I  WISH  only  for  such  readers  as  give  themselyes  heart 
and  soul  up  to  me,  —  if  they  hegin  to  cavil,  I  have  done 
with  them ;  their  fancy  should  put  itself  entirely  under 
my  management;  and,  after  all,  ought  they  not  to  he  too 
glad  to  get  out  of  this  hackneyed  and  melancholy  world, 
to  he  run  away  with  hy  an  author  who  promises  them 
something  new  f 

From  the  heights  of  Brpges  a  Mortal  and  his 
hetrothed  gased  upon  the  scene  helow.  They  saw  the 
sun  set  slowly  amongst  purple  masses  of  cloud,  and  the 
lover  turned  to  his  mistress  and  sighed  deeply ;  for  her 
cheek  was  delicate  in  its  hlended  ^ses,  heyond  the 
heauty  that  helongs  to  the  hues  of  health;  and  when 
he  saw  the  sun  sinking  from  the  world,  the  thought 
came  upon  him  that  she  was  his  sun,  and  the  glory  that 
she  shed  over  his  life  might  soon  pass  away  into 
the  bosom  of  the  "  ever-during  Dark,'*  But  against  the 
clouds  rose  one  of  the  ma^y  spires  that  characterize  the 
town  of  Bruges;  and  on  that  spire,  tapering  into  heaven^ 
rested  the  eyes  of  (rertrude  Vane.  The  different  objects 
that  caught  the  gaze  of  each  was  emblematic  both  of 
the  different  channel  of  their  thoughts  and  the  different 
elements  of  their  nature :  he  thought  of  the  sorrow,  she 
of  the  consolation;  his  heart  prophesied  of  the  passing 
away  from  earth,  —  hers  of  tixe  ascension  into  heavjen. 
The  lower  pftrt  of  the  landscape  was  wrapped  in  shade; 
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but,  just  where  the  bank  curved  round  in  a  mimic  bay, 
the  waters  caught  the  sun's  parting  smile,  and  rippled 
against  the  herbage  that  clothed  the  shore  with  a 
scarcely  noticeable .  waye.  There  were  two  of  the 
numerous  mills  which  are  so  picturesque  a  feature  of 
that  country,  standing  at  a  distance  from  each  other  on 
the  rising  banks,  their  sails  perfectly  still  in  the  cool 
silence  of  the  evening,  and  adding  to  the  rustic  tran- 
quillity which  breathed  around.  For  to  me  there  is 
something  in  the  stilled  sails  of  one  of  those  inventions 
of  man^s  industry  peculiarly  eloquent  df  repose :  the 
rest  seems  typical  of  the  repose  of  our  own  passions,  — 
short  and  uncertain,  contrary  to  their  natural  ordination; 
and  doubly  impressive  from  the  feeling  which  admon- 
ishes us  how  precarious  is  the  stillness,  —  how  utterly 
dependent  on  every  wind  rising  at  any  moment  and  from 
any  quarter  of  the  heavens!  They  saw  before  them  no 
living  forms,  save  of  onis  or  two  peasants  yet  lingering 
by  the  water-side. 

Trevylyan  drew  closer  to  his  Gertrude ;  for  his  love 
was  inexpressively  tender,  and  his  vigilant  anxiety  for 
her  made  his  stem  frame  feel  the  first  coolness  of  the 
evening,  even  before  she  felt  it  herself. 

"Dearest,  let  me  draw  your  mantle  closer  round  you." 

Qertrude  smiled  her  thanks* 

^'I  feel  better  than  I  have  done  for  weeks ,'^  said  she; 
"  and  when  once  we  get  into  the  Bhine,  you  will  see  me 
grow  so  strong  as  to  shock  all  your  interest  for  me. " 

^  Ah,  would  to  Heaven  my  interest  for  you  may  be 
put  to  such  an  ordeal  1 "  said  Trevylyan ;  and  they 
turned  slowly  to  the  inn,  where  Gertrude's  father  already 
awaited  them. 

Trevylyan  was  of  a  wild,  a  resolute,  and  an  active 
nature.     Thrown  on  the  world  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
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had  passed  his  youth  in  altemate  pleasure,  travel,  and 
aolitary  study.  At  the  age  in  which  manhood  is  least 
susceptible  to  capricOi  and  most  perhaps  to  passion,  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  loveliest  person  that  ever  dawned 
upon  a  poet's  vision.  I  say  this  without  exaggeration, 
for  Oertrude  Vane's  was  indeed  the  beauty,  but  the 
perishable  beauty,  of  a  dream.  It  happened  most  sin- 
gularly to  Trevylyan  (but  he  was  a  singular  man) ,  that 
being  naturally  one  whose  affections  it  was  very  difficult 
to  excite,  he  should  have  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight 
with  a  person  whose  disease,  already  declared,  would 
have  deterred  any  other  heart  from  risking  its  treasures 
in  a  bark  so  utterly  unfitted  for  the  voyage  of  life. 
Consumption,  but  consumption  in  its  most  beautiful 
shape,  had  set  its  seal  upon  Oertrude  Vane,  when 
Trevylyan  first  saw  her,  and  at  once  loved.  He  knew 
the  danger  of  the  disease ;  he  did  not,  except  at  inter* 
vals,  deceive  himself;  he  wrestled  against  the  new  pas- 
sion :  but,  stem  as  his  nature  was,  he  could  not  conquer 
it.  He  loved,  he  confessed  his  love,  and  Oertrude 
zetumed  it. 

In  a  love  like  this  there  is  something  inei&bly  beau- 
tiful, —  it  is  essentially  the  poetry  of  passion.  Desire 
grows  hallowed  by  fear,  and,  scarce  permitted  to  indulge 
its  vent  in  the  common  channel  of  the  sensesj  breaks 
forth  into  those  vague  yearnings,  those  lofty  aspirations, 
which  pine  for  the  Bright,  the  Far,  the  Unattained. 
It  is  "  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,"  —  it  is  the 
love  of  the  soul  I 

Oertrude  was  advised  by  the  Faculty  to  try  a  southern 
climate;  but  Oertrude  was  the  daughter  of  a. Oerman 
mother,  and  her  young  fancy  had  been  nursed  in  all  the 
wild  legends  and  the  alluring  visions  that  belong  to  the 
children  of  the  Bhine.    Her  imagination,  more  romantic 
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than,  classic,  yearned  for  the  vine-clad  hills  and  haunted 
forests  which  are  so  fertile  in  their  spells  to  those  who 
have  once  drunk,  even  sparingly,  of  the  literature  of 
the  North.  Her  desire  strongly  expressed  her  declared 
conviction,  that  if  any  change  of  scene  could  yet  arrest 
the  progress  of  her  malady,  it  would  be  the  shores  of 
the  river  she  had  so  longed  to  visit,  prevailed  with  her 
physicians  and  her  father,  and  they  consented  to  that 
pilgrimage  along  the  Khine  on  which  (xertrude,  her 
father,  and  her  lover  were  now  bound. 

It  WBB  by  the  green  curve  of  the  banks  which  the 
lovers  saw  from  the  heights  of  Bruges  that  our  fairy 
travellers  met.  They  were  reclining  on  the  water-side, 
playing  at  dominos  with  eye-bright  and  the  black 
specks  of  the  trefoil,  —  namely,  Pipalee,  Nip,  Trip,  and 
the  lord  treasurer  (for  that  was  all  the  party  selected  by 
the  queen  for  her  travelling  cortege),  —  and  waiting  for 
her  majesty,  who,  being  a  curious  little  elf,  had  gone 
round  the  town  to  reconnoitre. 

"  Bless  me !  "  said  the  lord  treasurer ;  *  what  a  mad 
freak  is  this!  Crossing  that  immense  pond  of  water  I 
And  was  there  ever  such  bad  grass  as  this  t  —  one  may 
see  that  the  fairies  thrive  ill  here. " 

**  You  are  always  discontented,  my  lord,"  said  Pipa- 
lee; "  but  then  you  are  somewhat  too  old  to  travel,  — 
at  least,  unless  you  go  in  your  nutshell  and  four. " 

The  lord  treasurer  did  not  like  this  remark,  so  he 
muttered  a  peevish  pshaw,  and  took  a  pinch  of  honey- 
suckle-dust to  console  himself  for  being  forced  to  put  up 
with  BO  much  frivolity. 

At  this  moment,  ere  the  moon  was  yet  at  her  middest 
height',  Nymphalin  joined  her  subjects. 

"  I  have  just  returned,''  said  she,  with  a  melancholy 
expression  on  her  countenance,  **  from  a  scene  that  has 
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almost  renewed  in  me  that  sympathy  with  human  beings 
which  of  late  years  our  race  has  wellnigh  relinquished. 
*  I  hurried  through  the  town  without  noticing  much 
food  for  adventure.     I  paused  for  a  moment  on  a  fat 
citizen's  pillow,  and  bade  him  dream  of  love.    He  woke 
in  a  fright,  and  ran  down  to  see  that  his  cheeses  were 
safe.     I  swept  with  a  light  wing  over  a  politician's 
eyes,  and  straightway  he  dreatned  of  theatres  and  music. 
I  caught  an  undertaker  in  his  first  nap,  and  I  have  left 
him  whirled  into  a  waltz.     For  what  would  be  sleep 
if  it  did  not  contrast  lifel    Then  I  came  to  a  solitary 
chamber,  in  which  a  girl,  in  her  tenderest  youth,  knelt 
by  the  bedside  in  prayer,  and  I  saw  that  the  death-spirit 
had  passed  over  her,  and  the  blight  was  on  the  leaves  of 
the  rose.     The  room  was  still  and  hushed,  —  the  angel 
of  Purity  kept  watch  there.     Her  heart  was  full  of  love, 
and  yet  of  holy  thoughts,  and  I  bade  her  dream  of  the 
long  life  denied  to  her,  of  a  happy  home,  of  the  kisses 
of  her  young  lover,  of  eternal  &ith'and  unwaning  ten^ 
demess.     Let  her  at  least  enjoy  in  dreams  what  Fate 
has  refused  to  Truth !  —  And,  passing  from  the  room,  I 
found  her  lover  stretched  in  his  cloak  beside  the  door; 
for  he  reads  with  a  feverish  and  desperate  prophecy  the 
doom  that  waits  her;  and  so  loves  he  the  very  air  she 
breathes,  the  very  ground  she  treads,  that  when  she  has 
left  his  sight  he  creeps,  silently  and  unknown  to  her,  to 
the  nearest  spot  hallowed  by  her  presence,  anxious  that, 
while  yet  she  is  on  earth,  not  an  hour,  not  a  moment, 
should  be  wasted  upon  other  thoughts  than  those  that 
belong  to  her;  and  feeling  a  security,  a  fearful  joy,  in 
lessening    the    distance    that    now    only  momentarily 
divides  them.     And  that  love  seemed  to  me  not  as  tiJM 
love  of  the  common  world,  and  I  stayed  my  wings  and  . 
looked  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  centuries  might  pass,  and 
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bring  QQ  pamllel  to ,  in  its  beauty  and  its  melancholy 
truth.  But  I  kept  away  the  sleep  from  the  lover's 
eyes,  for  well  I  knew  that  sleep  was  a  tyrant  that 
shortened  the  brief  time  of  waking  tenderness  for  the 
living,  yet  spared  him;  and  one  sad,  anxious  thought 
of  her  waa  sweeter,  in  spite  of  its  sorrow,  than  the 
brightest  of  fairy  dreams.  So  I  left  him  awake,  and 
watching  there  through  the  long  night,  and  felt  that  the 
children  of  .earth  have,  still  something  that  unites  them 
to  the  spirits  of  a  finer  race,  so  long  as  they  retain 
amongst  them  tiie  presence  of  real  love!  " 

And  oh  I  is  there  not  a  truth  also  in  our  fictions  of 
the  Unseen  World  f  Are  there  not  yet  bright  lingerors 
by  the  forest  and  the  stream  f  Do  the  moon  and  the  soft 
stars  look  out  on  no  delicate  and  winged  forms  bathing  in 
their  light  t  Are  the  fairies  and  the  invisible  hosts  but 
the  children  of  our  dreams,  and  not  their  inspiration  t 
Is  that  all  a  delusion  which  speaks  from  the  golden 
paget  And  is  the  world  only  given. to  harsh  and 
anxious  travellers,  that  walk  to  and  fro  in  pursuit  of  no 
gentle  shadows)  Are  the  chimeras  of  the  passions  the 
sole  spirits  of  the  universe!  No  I  while  my  romem- 
brance  treasures  in  its  deepest  cell  the  image  of  one  no 
more,  —  one  who  was  "  not  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  one 
in  whom  love  was  the  essence  of  thoughts  divine,  one 
whose  shape  and  mould,  whose  heart  and  genius,  would, 
bad  Poesy  never  before  have  dreamed  it,  have  called 
forth  the  first  notion  of  spirits  resembling  mortals,  but 
not  of.  them;-*- no,  Gertrude!  while  I  remember  you, 
the  faith,  the  trust  in  brighter  shapes  and  fairer  natures 
than  the  world  knows  of,  comes  clinging  to  my  heart; 
and  still  will  I  think  that  Fairies  might  have  watched 
over  your  sleep,  and  Spirits  have  ministered  to  your 
dreams. 
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CHAPTEE  in. 

FeelingB. 

Gbbtbudb  and  her  oompanions  pioceeded  by  slow,  and, 
to  her,  delightful  stages  to  Rotterdam.  Treyylyan  sat 
by  her  side,  and  her  hand  was  ever  in  his;  and  when 
her  delicate  frame  became  sensible  of  fatigue,  bcir  head 
drooped  on  his  shoulder  as  its  natural  lesting-plaoe. 
Her  &ther  was  a  man  who  had  lived  long  enough,  to 
have  encountered  many  reverses  of  fortune,  and  they 
had  left  him,  as  I  am  apt  to  believe  long  adversity 
usually  does  leave  its  prey,  somewhat  chilled  and  some- 
what hardened  to  affection;  passive  and  quiet  of  hope, 
resigned  to  the  worst  as  to  the  common  order  of  events, 
and  expecting  little  from  the  best,  as  an  unlooked-for 
incident  in  the  regularity  of  human  afflictions.  He  was 
insensible  of  his  daughter's  danger,  for  he  was  not  one 
whom  the  fear  of  love  endows  with  prophetic  vision; 
and  he  lived  tranquilly  in  the  present^  without  asking 
what  new  misfortune  awaited  him  in  the  future.  Yet 
he  loved  his  child,  his  only  child,  with  whatever  of 
affiBction  was  left  him  by  the  many  shocks  his  heaxt  had 
received;  and  in  her  approaching  connection  with  one 
rich  and  noble  as  Trevylyan,  he  felt  even  something 
bordering  upon  pleasure.  Lapped  in  the  apathetic  indif- 
ference of  his  nature,  he  leaned  back  in  the  carriage, 
ei^joying  {he  bright  weather  that  attended  their  journey, 
ai^  sensible  -—  for  he  was  one  of  fine  and  cultivated  taste 
-—of  whatever  beauties  of  nature  or  remains  of  art 
varied  their  course,     A  companion  of  this  sort  was  the 
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most  agreeable  that  two  persons  never  needing  a  third 
could  desire ;  he  left  them  undisturbed  to  the  intoxication 
of  their  mutual  presence ;  he  marked  not  the  interchange 
of  glances;  he  listened  not  to  the  whisper,  the  low, 
delicious  whisper,  with  which  the  heart  speaks  its  sympa- 
thy to  heart.  He  broke  not  that  charmed  silence  which 
faUs  over  us  when  the  thoughts  are  full,  and  words  leave 
nothing  to  explain ;  that  repose  of  feeling ;  that  certainty 
that  we  are  understood  without  the  effort  of  words, 
which  makes  the  real  luxury  of  intercourse  and  the  true 
enchantment  of  travel.  What  a  memory  hours  like 
these  bequeath,  after  we  have  settled  down  into  the 
calm  occupations  of  common  life  I  —  how  beautiful, 
through  the  vista  of  years,  seems  that  brief,  moonlight 
track  upon  the  waters  of  our  youth! 

And  Trevylyan's  nature,  which,  as  I  have  said  before, 
was  naturally  hard  and  stem,  which  was  hot^  irritable, 
ambitious,  and  prematurely  tinctured  with  the  policy 
and  lessons  of  the  world,  seemed  utterly  changed  by  the 
peculiarities  of  his  love ;  every  hour,  every  moment  was 
full  of  incident  to  him;  every  look  of  Gertrude's  was 
entered  in  the  tablets  of  his  hearty  so  that  his  love  knew 
no  languor,  it  required  no  change:  he  was  absorbed  in 
it^ — it  was  himself  t  And  he  was  soft  and  watchful 
as  the  step  of  a  mother  by  the  couch  of  her  sick  child ; 
the  lion  within  him  was  tamed  by  indomitable  love;  the 
sadness,  the  presentiment  that  was  mixed  with  all  his 
passion  for  Gertrude,  filled  him  too  with  that  poetry  ol 
feeling  which  is  the  result  of  thoughts  weighing  upon  us, 
and  not  to  be  expressed  by  ordinary  language.  In  this 
part  of  their  journey,  as  I  find  by  the  date,  were  the 
following  lines  written:  they  are  to  be  judged  as  the 
lines  of  one  in  whom  emotion  and  truth  were  the  only 
inspiration :  — 
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^  As  leaves  left  darkling  in  the  flash  of  day, 

When  glints  the  glad  sun  checkering  o'er  the  trett 
I  see  the  green  earth  brightening  in  the  ray. 
Which  only  casts  a  shadow  upon  me! 

n. 

**  What  aie  the  beams,  the  flowers,  the  glory,  all 

Life's  glow  and  glioss,  -*the  mnsic  and  the  bloom^ 
When  every  son  bat  speeds  the  Eternal  Pall, 
And  Time  is  Death  that  dallies  with  the  Tomb  f 

m. 

'^  And  yet  -—oh  yet,  so  young,  so  pure !  t-- the  while 

Fresh  laugh  the  rose-hues  round  youth*s  morning  sky» 
That  voice,  those  eyes,  the  deep  love  of  that  smile. 
Are  they  not  soul,  —  aU  soul,  —  and  cam,  they  die  ? 

IV. 

'*  Are  there  the  words .'  No  More  '  for  thoughts  like  ours  ? 
Must  the  bark  sink  upon  so  soft  a  wave  t 
Hath  the  short  summer  of  thy  life  no  flowers 
But  those  which  bloom  above  thine  early  grave  7 

▼. 

''  O  God!  and  what  is  life,  that  I  should  live  T 
(Hath  not  the  World  enow  of  common  clay  t) 

'  And  she — the  Rose  —  whose  life  a  soul  could  give 
To  the  void  des^  sigh  its  sweets  away  ? 

VI. 

'  ^  And  I  that  love  thee  thos,  to  whom  the  air, 

Blest  by  thy  breath,  makes  heaven  where'er  it  be» 
Watch  thy  cheek  wane,  and  smile  away  despair,  — 
Lest  it  should  dim  one  hour  yet  left  to  Thee. 
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vn. 

^  Still  let  me  conquer  ael^  —  oh,  still  conceal 

By  the  smooth  brow  the  snaka  that. coils  bdow; 
Break,  break  my  heart  it  comforts  yet  to  feel 
That  the  dreams  on,  nnwaken'd  by  my  woe ! 

vin. 

'*  Hnsh'd,  where  the  star's  soft  angel  loves  to  keep 
Watch  o'er  their  tide,  the  mooming  waters  roll ; 
So  glides  my  spirit,  —  darkness  in  the  deep, 
But  o'er  Uie  wave  the  pveeence  of  thy  soul  1 " 

Gertrude  had  not  as  yet  the  presentiments  that  filled 
the  soul  of  Trevylyan.  She  thought  too  little  of  her- 
self to  know  her  danger,  and  those  hours  to  her  were 
hours  of  unmingled  sweetness.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
exhaustion  of  her  disease  tiiiged  her  spirits  with  a  vague 
sadness,  an  abstraction  came  over  her,  and  a  languor 
she  vainly  struggled  against.  These  fits  of  dejection 
and  gloom  touched  Trevylyan  to  the  quick;  his  eye 
never  ceased  to  watch  them,  nor  his  heart  to  soothe. 
Often,  when  he  marked  them,  he  sought  to  attract  her 
attention  from  what  he  fancied*  though  erringly,  a 
sympathy  with  his  own  forebodings,  and  to  lead  her 
young  and  romantic  imagination  through  the  temporary 
beguilements  of  fiction;  for  Grertrude  was  yet.  in  the 
first  bloom  of  youth,  and  all  the  dews  of  beautiful 
childhood  sparkled  freshly  from  the  virgin  blossoms  of 
her  mind.  And  Trevylyan,  who  had  passed  some  of 
his  early  years  among  the  students  of  Leipsic,  and  was 
deeply  versed  in  the  various  world  of  legendary  lore, 
ransacked  his  memory  for  such  tales  as  seemed  to  him 
most  likely  to  win  her  interest;  and  often  with  false 
smiles  entered  into  the  playful  tale,  or  oftener,  with 
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more  faithful  interest^  into  the  graver  legend  of  trials 
that  warned  of  yet  beguiled  them  from  their  own.  Of 
such  tales  I  have  selected  but  a  few;  I  know  not  that 
they  are  the  least  unworthy  of  repetition :  they  are  those 
which  many  recc^lections  induce  me  to  repeat  the  most 
willingly.  Gertrude  loved  thesd  stories^  for  she  had  not 
yet  lost^  by  the  coldness  of  the  world,  one  leaf  from  that 
soft  and  wild  romance  which  belonged  to  her  beautiful 
mind.  And,  more  than  all,  she  loved  the  sounds  of  a 
Toioe  which  every  day  became  more  and  more  mnsical  to 
her  ear.  "Shall  I  tell  you,"  8aid'  Trevylyah,  one  morn- 
ing, as  he  observed  her  gloomier  mood  stealing  over  the 
face  of  Oertrude, —  "shall  I  tell  you,  ere  yet  we  pass 
into  the  dtdl  land  of  Holland,  a  story  of  Malines,  whose 
spires  we  shall  shortly  see?"  Grertrude's  face  bright- 
ened at  once,  and,  as  she  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  as 
it  whirled  rapidly  along,  and  fixed  her  deep  blue  eyes  on 
Trevylyan,  he  began  the  following  tale. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

11m  Maid  of  KiOiiiM. 

It  was  noonday  in  the  town  of  Malines,  or  Mechlin,  as 
the  English  osuallj  term  it;  the  Sabhath  bell  had  aom- 
moned  the  inhabitants  to  divine  worship;  and  the  crowd 
that  had  loitered  round  the  Church  of  St.  Eembauld  had 
gradually  emptied  itself  within  the  spacious  aisles  of 
the  sacred  edifice. 

A  young  man  was  standing  in  the  street,  with  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  and  apparently  listening  for  some 
sound;  for,  without  raising  his  looks  from  the  rude 
pavement,  he  turned  to  every  comer  of  it  with  an  intent 
and  anxious  expression  of  countenance ;  he  held  in  one 
hand  a  staff,  in  the  other  a  long,  slender  cord,  the  end 
of  which  trailed  on  the  ground ;  every  now  and  then  he 
called,  with  a  plaintive  voice,  "Fido,  Fido,  come 
back  I  Why  hast  thou  deserted  met"  Fido  returned 
not;  the  dog,  wearied  of  confinement,  had  slipped  from 
the  string,  and  was  at  play  with  his  kind  in  a  distant 
quarter  of  the  town,  leaving  the  blind  man  to  seek  his 
way  as  he  might  to  his  solitary  inn. 

By  and  by  a  light  step  passed  through  the  street, 
and  the  young  stranger's  face  brightened. 

^  Pardon  me,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  spot  where  his 
quick  ear  had  caught  the  sound,  ''  and  direct  me,  if  you 
are  not  much  pressed  for  a  few  moments'  timci  to  the 
hotel  MoHier  d^Or,'' 
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It  was  a  jotmg  woman,  whose  dress  betokened  that 
•he  belonged  to  the  middling  class  of  life,  whom  he  thus 
addressed.  "  It  is  some  distance  hence,  sir,**  said 
she;  ^but  if  you  continue  your  way  straight  on  for 
about  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  take  the  second  turn 
to  your  right  hand  —  " 

"  Alas]  "  interrupted  the  stranger,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  "your  direction  will  avail  me  little;  my  dog 
has  deserted  me,  and  I  am  blind!  " 

There  was  something  in  these  words  and  in  the  stran- 
ger's voice  which  went  irresistibly  to  the  heart  of  the 
young  woman.  ''  Pray^  forgive  me,"  she  said»  almost 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I  did  Jiot  perceive  your  —  " 
misfortune,  she  was  about  to  say,  but  she  checked  her- 
self with  an  instinctive  delicacy.  ''  Lean  upon  me,  — 
I  will  conduct  you  to  the  door;  nay,  sir,"  observing 
that  he  hesitated,  ^'  I  have  time  enough  to  spare,  I 
assure  you." 

The  stranger  placed  his  hand  on  the  young  woman's 
arm,  and  though  Lucille  was  naturally  so  bashful  that 
even  her  mother  would  laughingly  reproach  her  for  the 
excess  of  a  maiden  virtue,  she  felt  not  the  least  pang 
of  shame  as  she  found  herself  thus  suddenly  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Malines,  alone  with  a  young 
stranger,  whose  dress  and  air  betokened  him  of  rsnk 
superior  to  her  own. 

"  Your  voice  is  very  gentle,"  said  he,  after  a  pause; 
"  and  that,"  he  added,  with  a  slight  sigh^  "  is  the  only 
criterion  by  which  I  know  the  young  and  the  beauti- 
ful! "  Lucille  now  blushed,  and  with  a  slight  mixture 
of  pain  in  the  blush,  for  she  knew  well  that  to  beauty 
she  had  no  pretension.  **  Are  you  a  native  of  this 
town  t  "  continued  he. 

''  fes,  sir;  mj  father  holds  a  small  office  in  the  cua« 
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toms,  and  my  mother  and  I  eke  out  his  salaxy  by 
making  lace.  We  aie  called  poor,  but  we  do  not  feel 
it,  sir." 

'  *  You  are  fortunate;  there  is  no  wealth  like  the 
hearths  wealth,  —  content,''  answered  the  blind  man, 
mournfully. 

"And  monsieur,"  said  Lucille,  feeling  angry  with 
herself  that  she  had  awakened  a  natural  envy  in  the 
stranger's  mind,  and  anxious  to  change  the  subject, — 
"  and  monsieur,  has  he  been  long  bM  Malinesf  " 

"  But  yesterday.  I  am  passing  through  the  Low 
Countries  on  a  tour;  perhaps  you  smile  at  the  tour  of  a 
blind  man,  —  but  it  is  wearisome  even  to  the  blind  to 
rest  always  in  the  same  place.  I  thought  during  church- 
time,  when  the  streets  were  empty,  that  I  might,  by  the 
help  of  my  dog,  enjoy  safely  at  least  the  air,  if  not  the 
sight  of  the  town ;  but  there  are  some  persons,  methinks, 
who  cannot  have  even  a  dog  for  a  friend!  " 

The  blind  man  spoke  bitterly;  the  desertion  of  his 
dog  had  touched  him  to  the  core,  Lucille  wiped  her 
eyes. 

*And  does  monsieur  travel  then  alone t"  said  she; 
and  looking  at  his  face  more  attentively  than  she  had 
yet  ventured  to  do,  she  saw  that  he  was  scarcely  above 
two-and-twenty.  **  His  father,  his  mother ^'^  she  added, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  —  ''are  they  not  with 
him  t  " 

''I  am  an  orphan,"  answered  the  stranger;  *  and  I 
have  neither  brother  nor  sister." 

The  desolate  condition  of  the  blind  man  quite  melted 
Lucille;  never  had  she  been  so  strongly  affected.  She 
felt  a  strange  flutter  at  the  heart,  —  a  secret  and  earnest 
sympathy,  that  attracted  her  at  once  toward  him.  She 
wished  that  Heaven  had  suffered  her  to  be  his  sister. 
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The  eonlraat  betivfeen  the  youth  and  the.f«fm  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  affliction  vhioh  took  h(^  from  the 
one  and  activity  from  the  other,  increased  the  eompasBion 
he  excited.  His  features  were  remarkably  i^egular, 
and  had  a  oertain  nobleness  in  their  outline ;  and  his 
frame  was  gracefully  and  firmly  knit,  though  he  moved 
cautiously  and  with  no  cheerful  step* 

They  had  now  passed  into  a  narrow  street  leading 
toward  the  hotel,  when  they  heard  behind  them  the 
clatter  of  hoo&;  and  LuciHe,  looking  hastily  back, 
saw  that  a  troop  of  the  Belgian  horse. was  passing 
through  the  town. 

She  drew  her  charge  close  by  the  wall,  and,  trembling 
with  fear  for  him,  she  stationed  herself '  by  his  side. 
The  troop  passed  at  a  full  trot  through  the  street ;  and 
at  the  sound  of  their  clanging  arms,  and  f^he  ringing 
hoofs  of  their  heavy  chargers,  Lucille  might  have  seen, 
bad  she  looked  at  the  blind  man's  face,lthat  its  sad 
features  kindled  with  enthusiasm,  uid  his  head  was 
raised  proudly  from  its  wonted  and  melancholy  bend. 

**  Thank  Heaven!  "  she  said,  as  the  troop  had  nearly 
passed  them,  "  the  danger  is  over!  " 

Not  so.  One  of  tiie  last  two  soldiers  virho  rode  abreast 
waa  unfortunately  mounted  on  a  young  and  unmimage- 
able  horse.  The  rider's  oaths  and  digging  spur  only 
increased  the  fire  and  impatience  of  the  charger;  it 
-plunged  from  side  to  side  of  the  narrow  street. 

"  Look  to  yourselves!  "  cried  the  horseman,  as  he  was 
borne  on  to'  the  place,  where  Lucille  and  the  stranger 
stood  against  the  wall.  **  Are  ye  mad  1  ^*-  why  do  you 
not  run  t " 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  —  for   mercy's    sake,   he  is 
blind!  "  cried  Lucille,  clinging  to  the  stranger's  side. 

"Save  yourself ,  my  kind  guide,"  said  the'  stranger. 
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But  Lucille  dreamed  not  of  such  deeertioii.  The 
trooper  wrested  the  horse's  head  from  the  spot  where 
they  stood:  with  a  snort,  as  it  felt  the. spur,  the  enraged 
animal  lashed  out  with  its  hind  legs;  and  Lucillei 
unable  to  save  both^  threw  herself  before  the  blind  man, 
and  received  the  shock,  directed  against  him;  her  slight 
and  delicate  arm  fell  broken  by  her  side,  —  the  horseman 
waa  borne  onward.  "  Thank  God,  you  are  saved!  "  was 
poor  Lueille's  exclamation;  and  she  fell,  overcome  with 
pain  and  terror,  into  the  arms  which  the  stranger 
mechanically  opened  to  receive  her. 

^  My  guide!  my  friend!  "  cried  he, "  you  are  hurt, 
you  —  " 

^No,  sir,''  interrupted  Lucille,  faintingly;  "I  am 
better,—*!  am  well.  This  arm,  if  you  please,  — we 
are  not  far  from  your  hotel  now.  *' 

But  the  stranger's  ear,  tutored  to  every  inflection  of 
voice,  told  him  at  once  of  the  pain  she  suffered:  he 
drew  from  her  by  degrees  the  confession  of  the  injury 
she  had  sustained;  but  the  generous  girl  did  not  tell 
him  it  had  been  incurred  solely  in  his  protection.  He 
now  insisted  on  reversing  their  duties,  and  accompany- 
ing her  to  her  home ;  and  Lucille,  almost  fainting  with 
pain,  and  hardly  able  to  move,  was  forced  to  consent. 
But  a  few  steps  down  the  next  turning  stood  the  humble 
mansion  of  her  father.  They  reached  it;  and  Lucille 
scarcely  crossed  the  threshold  before  she  sank  down^ 
and  for  some  minutes  was  insensible  to  pain.  It  was 
left  to  the  stranger  to  explain,  and  to  beseech  them 
immediately  to  send  for  a  surgeon,  "the  most  skilful, 
—  the  most  practised  in  the  town,"  said  he.  ''See,  I 
am  rich,  and  this  is  the  least  I  can  do  to  atone  to  your 
generous  daughter  for  not  forsaking  even  a  stranger 
in  peril." 
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He  held  oat  his  pane  as  he  spoke,  but  the  &ther 
lefnsed  the  offer;  and  it  saved  the  blind  man  some 
shame,  that  he  conld  not  see  the  blush  of  honest 
lesentmant  with  which  so  poors  species  of  remnneia- 
felon  was  put  aside. 

The  yonng  man  stayed  till  the  surgeon  arriyed,  till 
the  arm  was  set;  nor  did  he  depart  until  he  had  obtained 
a  promise  from  the  mother  that  he  shoold  leazn  the 
next  morning  how  the  sufferer  had  passed  the  nights 

The  next  morning,  indeed,  he  had  intended  to  quit 
a  town  that  c^ers  but  little  temptation  to  the  tiaTeller; 
but  he  tarried  day  after  day,  until  Lucille  herself 
accompanied  her  mother,  to  assure  him  of  her  recovery. 

You  know,  or  at  least  I  do,  dearest  (Jertrude,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  love  at  the  first  meeting,  a 
secret,  an  unaccountable  affinity  between  persons, 
(strangers  before),  which  draws  them  irsesistibly 
together^  As  if  there  were  truth  in  Plato's  beautiful 
phantasy,  that  our  souls  were  a  portion  of  the  stars,  and 
that  spirits,  thus  attracted  to  each  other,  have  drawn 
their  original  light  from  the  same  orb,  and  yearn  for  a 
renewal  of  their  former  union.  Yet,  without  recurring 
to  such  fanciful  solutions  of  a  daily  mystery,  it  was 
but  natural  that  one,  in  the  forlorn  and  desolate  con- 
dition of  Eugene  St.  Amand,  should  have  felt  a.  pertain 
tenderness  for  a  person  who  had  so  generously  suffered 
for  his  sake. 

The  darkness  to  which  he  was  condemned  did  not 
shut  from  his  mind's  eye  the  haunting  images  of  ideal 
beauty;  rather,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  perpetual  and 
unoccupied  solitude,  he  fed  the  reveries  of  an  imsgina- 
tion  naturally  warm,  and  a  heart  eager  for  sympathy 
and  commune. 

Be  had  snid  rightly  that  his  only  test  of  beauty  ^as 
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in;  the  melody  of  yoioe;  and  Bever  had  a  softer  or  a 
moie  thrilling  tone  than  that  of  the  young  maiden 
touched  upon  his  ear.  Her  exclamation,  so  heautifolly 
denying  self,  so  defected  in  its  charity,  —  "  Thank  God, 
you  are  saved!  "  uttered,  too,  in  the  moment  of  her  owh 
suffering,  rang  constantly  upon  his  soul,  and  he  yielded, 
without  precisely  defining  their  nature,  to  vague  and 
delicious  sentiments  that  his  youth  had  never  awakened 
to  till  then.  And  Lucille,  — >  the  very  accident  that  had 
happened  to  her  on  his  hehalf,  only  deepened  the 
interest  she  had  already  conceived  for  one  who,  in  the 
first  flush  of  youth,  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  glad 
objects  of  life,  and  le^  to  a  night  of  years  desolate  and 
alone.  There  is,  to  your  beautiful  and  kindly  sex,  a 
natural  inclination  to  protect.  This  makes  them  the 
angels  of  sickness,  the  comforten  of  age,  the  fosterers 
of  childhood;  and  this  feeling,  in  Lucille  peculiarly 
developed,  had  already  inexpressibly  linked  her  com- 
passionate nature  to  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  traveller. 
With  ardent  affections,  and  with  thoughts  beyond  her 
statdon  and  her  years,  she  was  not  without  that  modest 
vanity  which  made  her  painfully  susceptible  to  her  own 
deficiencies  in  beauty.  -  Instinctively  conscious  of  how 
deeply  she  herself  could  love,  she  believed  it  impossible 
that  she  could  ever  be  so  loved  in  return.  This  stranger, 
so  superior  in  her  eyes  to  all  she  had  yet  seen,  was  the 
first  who  had  ever  addressed  her  in  that  voice  which  by 
tones,  not  words,  speaks  that  admiration  most  dear  to  a 
woman's  heart.  To  him  she  was  beautiful,  and  her 
lovely  mind  spoke  out,  undimmed  by  the  imperfections 
of  her  face.  Not,  indeed,  that  Lucille  was  wholly 
without,  personal  attraction:  her  light  step  and  graceful 
form  were  elastic  with  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  her 
mouth  and  smile  had  so  gentle  and  tender  an  eicpiessiont 
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thfti  theite  wefd  moments  when  it  would  not-  h&ve  bean 
the  Uind  <mly  who  would  have  mietakeli  her  to  be 
beautifal.  Her  early  childhood  had  indeed*  giyen  the 
promise  of  attiaetione,  which  the  small-pox,  that  then 
feaifol  malady,  had  inexorably  marred.  It  had  not 
only  seared  the  smooth  skin  and. the  brilliant  hues,  but 
iztterly  phanged  even  the  oharaotev  of  the.  features.  It 
so  happmed  that  Luqille's  family  were  celebrated  for 
beauty,  and  vain  of  that  celebrity;  and  so  bitterly  had 
ker  paxenta  deplored  the  effects  of  tiie  cruel  makdy,  that 
poor  Lucille  had  been  early  taught  to  cobsidez  them  far 
more  grievous  than  they  really  were,  and  to  exaggerate 
the  advantages  of  that  beauty,  the  loss  of  which  was 
considered  by  her  parents  so  heavy  a  misfortune, 
Lucille,  too,  had  a  cousin  named  Julie,  who' was  the 
wonder  of  all  Malines  for  her  personal  perfections;  and^ 
as  the  cousins  were  much  together,  the  contrast- was  too 
striking  not  to  occasion  frequent  mcnrtification  to  Lucille. 
But  every  misfortune  has  something  of  tf  counterpoise; 
and  the  oonsciousness  of  personal  inferiority  had  meek* 
ened,  without  souring  her  temper,  —  had  given  gentle- 
ness to  a  spirit  that  otherwise  might  have  been  too  high, 
and  humility  to  a  mind  that  was  naturally  strong, 
impassioned,  and  energetic 

And  yet  Lucille  had  long  conquered  the  one  disad- 
vantage she  most  dreaded,  in  the  want  of  beauty. 
Lucille  was  never  known  but  to  be  loved.  Wherever  came 
her  presence,  her  bright  and  soft  mind  diffused  a  certain 
inexpressible  charm;  and  where  she  was  not,  a  some* 
thing  was  absent  from  the  scene  which  not  even  Julie's 
beauty  could  replace. 

**  I  propose,"  said  St.  Amend  to  Madame  le  Tisseur, 
Lucille's  mother,  as  he  sat  in  her  little  salon,  rr-  for  he 
bad  already  contracted  that  acquaintance  with  the  family 
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which  permitted  him  to  be  led  to  their  hoaee»  to  return 
the  yisite  Madame  le  Tisseur  had  made  him,  and  his 
dog,  once  more  retained  a  penitent  to  his  master,  ahrajs 
condnot^  his  steps  to  tiie  humble  abode,  and  stopped 
instinctively  at  the  door, -^'^  I  propose,"  said  St. 
Amand,  after  a  pause,  and  with  some  embarrassment, 
"to  stay  a  little  while  longer  at  Malines;  the  air 
agrees  with  me,  and  I  like  the  quiet  of  the  place  I  but 
you  are  aware,  madame,  that  at  an  hotel,  among  stran* 
gers,  I  ftol  my  situation  somewhat  cheerless;  I  have 
been  thinking ''  —  St.  Amand  paused  again  —  "  I  have 
been  thinking  that  if  I  could  persuade  some  agreeable 
family  to  receive  me  as  a  lodger,  I  would  fix  myself 
here  for  some  weeks.     I  am  easily  pleased." 

*  Doubtless  there  are  many  in  Malines  who  would  be 
too  happy  to  receive  such  a  lodger." 

*  Will  you  receive  met "  asked  St.  Amand,  abruptly. 
*  It  was  of  your  family  I  thought." 

*0f  usf  Monsieur  is  too  flattering.  But  we  have 
scarcely  a  room  good  enough  for  you." 

*  What  difference  between  one  room  and  another  can 
there  be  to  me  f  That  is  the  best  apartment  to  my 
choice  in  which  the  human  voice  sounds  most  kindly." 

The  arrangement  was  made,  and  St.  Amand  came 
now  to  reside  beneath  the  Same  roof  as  Lucille.  And 
wM  she  not  happy  that  he  wanted  so  constant  an  attend- 
ance f  was  she  not  happy  that  she  was  ever  of  use  I  St. 
Amand  was  passionately  fond  of  music ;  he  played 
himself  with  a  skill  that  was  only  surpassed  by  the 
exquisite  melody  of  his  voice;  and  was  not  LucUle 
happy  when  she  sat  mute  and  listening  to  such  sounds 
as  in  Malines  were  never  heard  before  f  Was  she  not 
happy  in  gaxing  on  a  face  to  whose  melancholy  aspect 
her  voice  instantly  sumilkoned  the  smile  f     Was  she 
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not  liappy  when  the  miuie  ceased,  and  St.  Amand 
called  "  Lucille  "  t  Did  not  ker  own  name  uttered  by 
that  Toioe  seem  to  her  eren  sweeter  than  the  musiot 
Was  she  not  happy  when  they  walked  out  in  tke  still 
evenings  of  summer,  and  her  arm  thrilled  beneath  the 
light  touch  of  one  to  whom  she  was  so  necessary  f  Was 
she  not  proud  in  her  happiness,  and  was  there  not  some- 
thing like  worship  in  the  gratitude  she  felt  to  him  for 
raising  her  humble  spirit  to  the  luxury  of  feeling  her- 
self beloyed  t 

St.  Amand's  parents  were  French.  They  had  resided 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Amiens,  where  they  had  inherited 
a  competent  property,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  about 
two  years  prerious  to  the  date  of  my  story. 

He  had  been  blind  from  the  age  of  three  years.  "  I 
know  not,"  said  he,  as  he  related  these  particulars  to 
Lucille  one  evening  when  they  were  alone,  —  ''I  know 
not  what  the  earth  may  be  like,  or  the  heavens,  or  the 
rivers,  whose  voice  at  least  I  can  hear;  for  I  have  no 
recollection  beyond  th(it  of  a  confused  but  delicious 
blending  of  a  thousand  glorious  colors:  a  bright  and 
quick  sense  of  joy,  A  visible  kusic.  But  it  is  only 
since  my  childhood  that  I  have  mourned,  as  I  now 
imceasingly  mourn,  for  the  light  of  day.  My  boyhood 
passed  in  a  quiet  cheerfulness;  the  least  trifle  then 
could  please  and  occupy  the  vacancies  of  my  mind;  but 
it  was  as  I  took  delight  in  being  read  to ;  as  I  listened 
to  the  vivid  descriptions  of  poetry ;  as  I  glowed  at  the 
recital  of  great  deeds;  as  I  was  made  acquainted  by 
books  with  the  energy,  the  action,  the  heat,  the  fervor, 
the  pomp,  the  enthusiasm  of  life,  that  I  gradually 
opened  to  the  sense  of  all  I  was  forever  denied.  I  felt 
that  I  existed,  not  lived;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Universal  Liberty,  I  was  sentenced  to  a  prison^  from 
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whose  blank  walls  theie  was  no  escape.  Still,  how^evez, 
while  my  parents  lived,  I  had  something  of  consolation ; 
at  least  I  was  not  alone.  They  died,  and  a  sudden  and 
dread  solitude,  a  vast  and  empty  dreariness,  settled  upon 
my  dungeon.  One  old  servant  only,  who  had  attended 
me  from  my  childhood,  who  had  known  me  in  my  short 
privilege  of  light,  by  whose  recollections  my  mind  could 
grope  back  its  way  through  the  dark  and  narrow  passages 
of  memory  to  the  faint  glimpses  of  the  sun,  was  all  that 
remained  to  me  of  human  sympathies.  It  did  not  sufSce, 
however,  to  content  me  with  a  home  where  my  father 
and  my  mother's  kind  voice  were  not,  A  restless 
impatience,  an  anxiety  to  move,  possessed  me,  and  I 
set  out  from  my  home,  journeying  whither  I  cared  not, 
so  that  at  least  I  could  change  an  air  that  weighed  upon 
me  like  a  palpable  burden.  I  took  only  this  old 
attendant  as  my  companion ;  he  too  died  three  months 
since  at  Bruxelles,  worn  out  with  years.  Alas  I  I  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  old,  for  I  saw  not  his  progress  to 
decay;  and  now,  save  my  faithless  dog,  I  was  utterly 
alone,  till  I  came  hither  and  found  thee.*' 

Lucille  stooped  down  to  caress  the  dog;  she  blessed 
the  desertion  that  had  led  him  to  a  friend  who  never 
could  desert. 

But  however  much,  and  however  gratefully,  St. 
Amand  loved  Lucille,  her  power  availed  not  to  chase  the 
melancholy  from  his  brow,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  his 
forlorn  condition. 

''Ah I  would  that  I  could  see  theel  Would  that  I 
could  look  upon  a  &ce  that  my  heart  vainly  endeayors 
to  delineate]  ** 

''If  thou  couldst,"  sighed  Lucille,  "thou  wouldat 
cease  to  love  me.'' 

"  Impossible  I  "    cried  .  St.     Amand,    passionately. 
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^However  the  worM  may  find  fshee,  ik&U'WoiJudBi 
beoome  my  standard  of  beauty;  and  I  shoold  judge  set 
of  thee  by  others,  but  of  others  by  thee/'  -  •     ' 

He  loved  to  hear  Lucille  read  to  him,  and  mottiy  he 
loved  the  descriptions  of  war,  of  travel,  of  wild  adven- 
ture, and  yet  they  occasioned  him  the  most  pain.  Often 
she  paused  from  the  page  as  she  heard  him  sigh,  'and  felt 
thdt  she  would  even  have  renounced  the  bliss  of .  being 
loved  l^  him,  if  she  could  have  retired  tO'  ham-  thAt 
blessing,  the  desire  for  which  haunted  him* as  a  spectre. 

Lucille's  family  were  Catholic,  and,-  like  most  in 
their  station,  they  possessed  the  superstitions  as  well  as 
the  devotion  of  the  faith.  Sometimes  'they  amused 
themselves  of  an  evening  by  the  various  legends  and 
imaginary  miracles  of  their  calendar;  and  once,  as  they 
were  thus  conversing  with  two  or  three  of  their  neigh-* 
bors,  ''  The  Tomb  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  " 
became  the  main  topic  of  their  wondering  recitals. 
However  strong  was  the  sense  of  Lucille,  she  was,  as 
you  will  readily  conceive,  naturally  influenced  by  the 
belief  of  those  with  whom  she  had  been  brought  up 
from  her  cradle,  and  she  listened  to  tale  after  tale  of 
the  miraeles  wrought  at  the  consecrated'  tomb,  as 
earnestly  and  undoubtingly  as  the  rest. 

And  the  kings  of  the  East  were  no  ordinaiy  saints; 
to  the  relics  of  the  Three  Miagi  who  followed  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  were  the  first  potentates  of  the 
earth  who  adored  its  Saviour,  well  might  the  pious 
Catholic  suppose  that  a  peculiar  power,  and  a  healing 
sanctity,  would  belong.  Each  of  the  circle  (SAk 
Amand,  who  had  been  more  than  usually  silent^  and 
even  gloomy  during  the  day,  had  retir^  to  his  own 
apartment,  for  theise  were  some  momenta  when,  in',  the 
sadness  of  his  thoughts,  he  sought  that  solitude  which 
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he  flo  impatiently  fled  from  at  otheis),  —  each  of  the 
circle  had  some  etorj  to  relate  equally  veiaoioua  and 
indisputable,  of  an  infirmity  cured,  or  a  prayer  accorded, 
or  a  sin  atoned  for  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  tomb«  One 
story  peculiarly  affected  Lucille.  The  narrator,  a  ven- 
erable old  man  with  gray  locks,  solemnly  declared  him- 
self a  witness  of  its  truth. 

A  woman,  at  Anvers  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  the 
offspring  of  an  illicit  connection,  who  came  into  the 
world  deaf  and  dumb.  The  unfortunate  mother  believed 
the  calamity  a  punishment  for  her  own  sin.  ''Ah I 
would,"  said  she,  *'  that  the  affliction  had  fallen  only 
upon  me  I  Wretch  that  I  am,  my  innocent  child  is 
punished  for  my  offence!  "  This  idea  haunted  her  night 
and  day:  she  pined  and  could  not  be  comforted.  As 
the  child  grew  up,  and  wound  himself  more  and  more 
round  her  heart,  his  caresses  added  new  pangs  to  her 
remorse;  and  at  length  (continued  the  narrator),  hearing 
perpetually  of  the  holy  fame  of  the  Tomb  of  Cologne, 
she  resolved  upon  a  pilgrimage  barefoot  to  the  shrine. 
"  God  is  merciful,"  said  she,  **and  he  who  called  Magda- 
lene his  sister  may  take  the  mother's  curse  from  the 
child."  She  then  went  to  Cologne;  she  poured  her 
tears,  her  penitence,  and  her  prayers,  at  the  sacred 
tomb.  When  she  returned  to  her  native  town,  what 
was  her  dismay  as  she  approached  her  cottage  to  behold 
it  a  heap  of  ruins!  —  its  blackened  raften  and  yawning 
casements  betokened  the  ravages  of  fire.  The  poor 
woman  sank  upon  the  ground  utterly  overpowered. 
Had  her  son  perished  f  At  that  moment  she  heard  the 
cry  of  a  child's  voice,  and,  lo!  her  child  rushed  to  her 
arms,  and  called  her  "  mother!  " 

He  had  been  saved  from  the  fire  which  had  broken  out 
■even  days  before;  but  in  the  terror  he  had  suffered, 
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the  sfaring  that  tied  kis  tongue  had  heen  loosened;  he 
had  utfteted  artionlate  soonds  of  distieae;  the  «ane  was 
remoTed,  and  one  word  at  least  the  kind  neighbois  had 
already  taught  him,  to  welcome  his  mother's  return. 
What  cared  she  now  that  her  substance  was  gone,  that  her 
roof  was  ashes  t  —  she  bowed  in  grateful  submission  to  so 
mild  a' stroke;  her  prayer  bad  been  heard,  and  the  sin 
of  the  mother  was  visited  no  longer  on  the  child. 

I  have  said,  dear  Oertmde,  that  this  story  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  Lucille.  A  misfortune  so  nearly 
akin  to  that  of  St.  Amand  removed  by  the  prayer  of 
another,  filled  her  with  devoted  thoughts  and  a  beautiful 
hope.  "  Is  not  the  tomb  still  standing  t  "  thought  she. 
'^Is  not  God  still  in  heaven!  He  who  heard  the 
guilty,  may  He  not  hear  the  guiltless t  Is  He  not  the 
God  of  love  t  Axe  not  the  affections  the  offerings  that 
please  him  bestf  And  what  though  the  child's  mediator 
was  his  mother,  can  even  a  mother  love  her  child  more 
tenderly  than  I  love  Eugene  t  But  if,  Lucille,  thy 
prayer  be  granted,  if  he  recover  his  sight,  thy  charm  is 
gone,  he  will  love  thee  no  longer.  No  matterl  be  it  so, 
—  I  shall  at  least  have  made  him  happy !  " 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  the  mind  of 
Lucille;  she  cherished  them  till  they  settled  into  reso- 
lution, and  she  secretly  vowed  to  perform  her  pilgrimage 
of  love.  She  told  neither  St.  Amand  nor  her  parents  of 
her  intention;  she  knew  the  obstacles  such  an  announce- 
ment would  create.  Fortunately  she  had  an  aunt  settled 
at  Bruxelles,  to  whom  she  had  been  accustomed,  once  in 
every  year,  to  pay  a  month's  visit,  and  at  that  time  she 
generally  took  with  her  the  work  of  a  twelvemonth's 
industry,  which  found  a  readier  sale  at  firuzelles  than 
at  Malines.  Lucille  and  St.  Amand  were  already 
betrothed:  their  wedding  was  shortly  to  take  place; 
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and  the  custom  of  the  coimtcy  loikding  parents,  bowever 
poor,  to  nourish  the  honorable  ambition. of  giving  some 
dowry  with  their  daughters,  Lwsille  iound  it  easy  to 
hide  the  object  of  her  depaxture,  under  the  pretence  of 
taking  the  laee  to  Bruxelles,  which  had  been  the  year's 
labor  of  her  mother  and  herself  ,-*- it  would  sell  ior 
sufficient,  at  least,  to  defray  the  preparatioi^  for. the 
wedding. 

"  Thou  art  ever  right,  child,"  said  Madaane  le  Tissenr ; 
*^the  richer  St.  Amahd  is,  why  the  less  oughteat  thou 
to  go  a  beggar  to  his  houaow " 

In  fact,  the  honest  ambition  ol  the  good  pepple  was 
excited;  their  pride  had  been  hurt  by  the  envy  of  the 
town  and  the  current  congratulations, on  so  advantageous 
a  marriage;  and  they  employed  themselves  in  counting 
up  the  fortune  they  should  be  able  to  give  to  their  only 
child,  and  flattering  their  pardonable  vanity  with  th^ 
notion  that  there  would  be  no  such  great  disproportion 
in  the  connection  after  all.  They  were  right,  but  not 
in  their  own  view  of  the  estimate;  the  wealth  that 
Lucille  brought  was  what  fate  could  not  lessen,  reverse 
could  not  reach,  the  ungracious  seasons  oould  not  blight 
its  sweet  harvest,  imprudence  oould  not  dissipate,  fraud 
oould  not  steal,  one  grain  from  its  abundant  cctferst 
Like  the  purse  in  the  Fairy  Tale,  its  use.  was  hourly, 
its  treasure  inexhaustible. 

St.  Amend  alone  was  not  to  be  won  to  her  departure; 
he  chafed  at  the  notion  of  a  dowry ;  he  was  not  appealed 
even  by  Lucille 's  representation,  that  it  was  only  to 
gratify  and  not  to  impoverish  her  parents.  "  And  ^lau^ 
too,'  canst  leave  me  I  "  he  said,  in  that  j^intive  voioQ 
which  had  made  his  first  charm  toi  Lueille's  hearts  **  It 
is  a  double  blindness!  "  .       < 

"  But  for  a  few  days;  a  fortnight  at  most,  dearest 
Eugene." 
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u.  f  A:  fortnight  I  jou  do  not  reckon  tiiXM  a»  the  blind 
do/'  aaid  St.  Amand,  bitterly. 

'^But  listen,  listen^  dear  Eugene/'  said  LociUe, 
'creeping.. 

The  eoxmd  of  ber  sobs  lettored  liim  to  a  aense  ot  bis 
ingratitude.  Alas,  h»  knew  not  bow  nmcb'bebad  to  be 
grateful  for.  He  beld  oat  bis  arms  to  ber.  "  Forgiye 
me,"  said  he.  ''Thoto  who  cui  see  nature  know  not 
bow  terrible  it  is  to  be  alone. " 

**  But  my  mother  will  not  leave  you." 

-•She  is  not  you  I" 

''And  Julie,"  sadd  Lucille,  hesitatingly. 

«  What  is  Julie  tome?  " 

"  Ah,  you  are  the  only  one,  save  my  parents,  who 
oould  think  ol  me  in  her  presence." 

«  And  why,  Lucille  1" 

*WhyI     She  is  more  beautiful  than  a  dream.' 
'   ^  day  not  so.     Would  I  could  see,  that  I  might  prove 
to  the  w6rld  ho'w  much  more  beautiful  thou  art.     There 
is  no  music  in  A«r  voice." 

The  evening  before  Lucille  departed,  she  sot  up  late 
with  St.  Amand  and  her  mother.  They  conversed  on 
the  future;  they  ihade  plans;  in  the  wide  sterility  of 
the  world  they  laid  out  the  garden- of  household  love, 
and  filled  it  with  flowers,  forgetful  of  the  wind  that 
aeatfters,  and  the  frost  that  kills.  And  when,  leaning 
on  Lucille's  arm;  St.  Amand  sought  his  chamber,  and 
they  parted  at  his  door^  which  dosed  upon  her,  she  fell 
down  on  her  knees  at  the  threshold,  and  poured  out  the 
fulness  of  her  heart  in  a  prayer  for  his  safety,  and  the 
fulfllm^t  of  her  timid  hope. 

At  daybreak  she  was  consigned  to  the  ocmveyance 

'that  performed    the.  short   jomcney  from  'Halines  to 

Bmxellee.     When  she  entered  the  town^  inistead  of 

a 
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seeking  her  aunt,  ehe  rested  at  an  aubeige  in  the 
suburbs,  and  confiding  her  little  basket  of  lace  to  the 
oare  of  its  hostess,  she  set  out  alone,  and  on  foot,  upon 
the  errand  of  her  heart's  lovely  superstition.  And 
erring  though  it  was,  her  Udth  redeemed  its  weakness^ 
—  her  affSdction  made  it  even  saored.  And  well  may  we 
believe,  that  the  Eye  which  reads  all  seerets,  scaioe 
looked  reproTingly  on  that  fanaticism  whose  only 
infirmity  was  love. 

So  fearful  was  she,  lest,  by  rendering  the  task  too 
easy,  she  might  impair  the  effect,  that  she  scarcely 
allowed  herself  rest  or  food.  Sometimes,  in  the  heat 
of  noon,  she  wandered  a  little  from  the  roadside,  and 
under  the  spreading  lime-trees  surrendered  her  mind  to 
its  sweet  and  bitter  thoughts;  but  ever  the  restlessness 
of  her  enterprise  urged  her  on,  and  faint,  weary,  and 
with  bleeding  feet,  she  started  up  and  continued  her  way. 
At  length  she  reached  the  ancient  city,  where  a  holier 
age  has  scarce  worn  from  the  habits  and  aspects  of  men 
the  Boman  trace.  She  prostrated  herself  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Magi ;  she  proffered  her  ardent  but  humble  prayer 
to  Him  before  whose  Son  those  fleshless  heads  (yet  to 
faith  at  least  preserved)  had,  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
bowed  in  adoration.  Twice  every  day,  for  a  whole 
week,  she  sought  the  same  spot,  and  poured  forth  the 
same  prayer.  The  last  day  an  old  priert,  who,  hovering 
in  the  church,  had  observed  her  constantly  at  devotion, 
with  that  fatherly  interest  which  the  better  minis- 
ters of  the  Catholic  sect  (that  sect  which  has  covered  the 
earth  with  the  mansions  of  charity)  feel  for  the 
unhappy,  approached  her  as  ^e  was  retiring  with  moist 
and  downcast '  eyes,  and,  saluting  her,  assumed  the 
privilege  of  his  order,  to  inquire  if  there  was  aught  in 
which  his  advice  or  aid  could  serve.     There  was  some* 
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thing  in  the  venenble  air  of  the  old  man  which  encour- 
aged Lncille;  ahe  opened  her  heart  to  him;  ahe  told  him 
all.  The  good  prieat  waa  much  moved  by  her  aimplicity 
and  eamestneaa.  He  qneetioned  her  minutely  as  to 
the  peculiar  apeciea  of  blindness  with  which  St.  Amand 
was  afflicted;  and  after  musing  a  little  while,  he  said, 
"  Daughteri  €rod  is  great  and  merciful ;  we  must  trust  in 
His  power,  but  we  must  not  foxget  that  He  mostly 
works  by  mortal  agents.  As  you  pass  through  Louvain 
in  your  way  home,  fail  not  to  see  there  a  certain  physi- 
cian, named  Le  Kain.  He  is  celebrated  through  Flan- 
ders for  the  cures  he  has  wrought  among  the  blind,  and 
his  advice  is  sought  by  all  classes  from  far  and  near. 
He  lives  hard  by  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  but  any  one  will 
inform  you  of  his  residence.  Stay,  my  child,  you  shall 
take  him  a  note  from  me;  he  is  a  benevolent  and 
kindly  man,  and  you  shall  tell  him  exactly  the  same 
story  (and  with  the  same  voice)  you  have  told  to  me. " 

So  saying,  the  priest  made  Lucille  accompany  him 
to  his  home,  and  forcing  her  to  refresh  herself  less  spar- 
ingly than  she  had  yet  done  since  she  had  left  Malines, 
he  gave  her  his  blessing,  and  a  letter  to  Le  Kain, 
which  he  rightly  judged  would  insure  her  a  patient 
hearing  from  the  physician.  Well  known  among  all 
men  of  science  was  the  name  of  the  priest,  and  a  word 
of  recommendation  from  him  went  farther,  where  virtue 
and  wisdom  were  honored,  than  the  longest  letter  from 
the  haughtiest  sieur  in  Flanders. 

With  a  patient  and  hopeful  spirit,  the  young  pilgrim 
turned  her  back  on  the  Roman  Cologne;  and  now  about 
to  rejoin  St.  Amand,  she  felt  neither  the  heat  of  the 
sun  nor  the  weariness  of  the  road.  It  was  one  day  at 
noon  that  she  again  passed  through  Louvain,  and  she 
soon  found  herself  by  the  noble  edifice  of  the  Hdtel  de 
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Viile.  Proud  r68e  ite  spires  against  the  sky,  and  the  aim 
shone  bright  on  its  rieh  tracery  and  Qothic  casemente ; 
the  broad  open  street  was  crowded  with  persons  of  all 
classes,  and  it  was  with  Mme  modest  alarm  that  Lucille 
lowered  her  veil  and  mingled  with  the  throng.  It  was 
^aery,  as  the  priest  had  said,  to  find  the  house  of  Le 
Kain;  she  bade  the  servant  take  the  priest's  letter  to 
his  master,  and  she  was  not  long  kept  waiting,  before 
she  Was  admitted  to  the  physician's  presence.  He 
was  a  spare,  tall  man,  with  a  bald  front,  and  a  calm  and 
friendly  Countenance.  He  was  not  less  touched  than  the 
priest  had  been,  by  the  manner  in  which  she  narrated  her 
story,  'described  the  affliction  of  her  betrothed,  and  the 
"hope  thath^  inspii^d  the  pilgrimage  she  had  just  made. 

^Well,?^  said  he,  encouragingly,  ^*we  must  see  our 
patieht.     You  can  bring  him  hither  to  me. " 

**  Ah,  sir,  I  had  hoped —  "  Lucille  stopped  suddenly* 

"  What,  my  young  friend  t  " 
"  **  That  I  might  have  had  the  triumph  of  bringing  you 
to  Malines.  I  know,  sir,  what  you  are  about  to  say; 
and  I  know,  sir,  your  time  must  be  very  valuable;  but 
I  am  not  so  poor  as  I  seem,  and  Eugene,  that  is,  Mon* 
sieub  St.  Amand,  is  very  rich,  and  —  and  I  have  ^t 
Bruxelles,  what  I  am  sure  is  a  large  sum';  it  was  to 
have  pibvided  for  the  wedding,  but  it  is  most  heartily 
at  your  service,  sir." 

'  Le  Kain  smiled';  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  love 
to  read  the  human  heart  when  its  leaves  are  fair  and 
uudefil^d;  tend  in  the  benevolence  of  science,  he  would 
have  gone  a  longer  journey  than  irom  Louvain  to 
Malines  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  even  had  St*  Amand 
been  a  beggar. 

*  Well,  well,"  said  he ;  "  but  you  forget  that  Monsieur 
St.  Amand  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  wants 
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me.     I  must  look  at  my  note-book,  and  see  if  I  can  be 
spared  for  a  day  or  two." 

So  saying,  he  glanced  at  his  memoranda:  everything 
smiled  on  Lucille;  he  had  no  engagements  that  his 
partner  ooold  not  fulfil,  for  some  days;  he  consented  to 
accompany  Lucille  to  Malines. 

Meanwhile,  cheerless  and  dull  had  passed  the  time 
to  St.  Amand;  he  was  perpetually  fltsking  Madame  le 
Titseur  what  hour  it  was ;  it  was  almost  his  only  ques- 
tion. There  seemed  to  him  no  sun  in  the  heavens,  no 
freshness  in  the  air,  and  he  even  forbore  his  favorite 
music;  the  instrument  had  lost  its  sweetness  since 
Lucille  was  not  by  to  listen. 

It  was  natural  that  the  gossips  of  Malines  should  feel 
some  envy  at  the  marriage  Lucille  was  about  to  make 
with  one  whose  competence  report  had  exaggerated  into 
prodigal  wealth,  whose  birth  had  been  elevated  from 
tiie  respectable  to  the  noble,  and  whose  handsome  person 
was  clothed,  by  the  interest  excited  by  his  misfortune, 
with  the  beauty  of  Antinous.  Even  that  misfortune, 
which  ought  to  have  levelled  all  distinctions,  was  not 
sufficient  to  check  the  general  envy;  perhaps  to  some  of 
the  damsels  of  Malines  blindness  in  a  husband  would 
not  have  seemed  an  unwelcome  infirmity  1  But  there 
was  one  in  whom  this  envy  rankled  with  a  peculiar 
sting;  it  was  the  beautiful,  the  all-conquering  Julie. 
That  the  humble,  the  neglected  Lucille  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  her;  that  Lucille,  whose  existence  was  wellnigh 
forgot  beside  Julie's,  should  become  thus  suddenly  of 
importance;  that  there  should  be  one  person  in  the 
world,  and  that  person  young,  rich,  handsome,  to  whom 
the  was  less  than  nothing  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  Lucille,  mortified  to  the  quick  a  vanity  that 
had  never  till  then  received  a  wound.     -'It  is  well/' 
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ahe  would  say,  with  a  Utter  jest,  "  that  Lucille's  lorer 
is  hlind.  To  be  the  one  it  is  necessary  to  be  the 
other  I " 

During  Lucille 's  absence  she  had  been  constantly  in 
Madame  le  Tisseur's  house ;  indeed,  Lucille  had  prayed 
her  to  be  so.  She  had  sought,  with  an  industiy  that 
astonished  herself,  to  supply  Lucille's  place,  and  among 
the  strange  contradictions  of  human  nature,  she  had 
learned  during  her  efforts  to  please,  to  love  the  object 
of  those  efforts,  —  as  much  at  least  as  she  was  capable  of 
loving. 

She  conceived  a  positive  hatred  to  Lucille ;  she  per^ 
sisted  in  imagining  that  nothing  but  the  accident  of  first 
acquaintance  had  deprived  her  of  a  conquest  with  which 
she  persuaded  herself  her  happiness  had  become  con- 
nected. Had  St.  Amand  never  loved  Lucille  and  pro- 
posed to  Julie,  his  misfortune  would  have  made  her 
reject  him,  despite  his  wealth  and  his  youth;  but  to  be 
Lucille's  lover,  and  a  conquest  to  be  won  from  Lucille, 
raised  him  instantly  to  an  importance  not  his  own. 
Safe,  however,  in  his  affliction,  the  arts  and  beauty  of 
Julie  fell  harmless  on  the  fidelity  of  St.  Amand. 
Kay,  he  liked  her  less  than  ever,  for  it  seemed  an 
impertinence  in  any  one  to  counterfeit  the  anxiety  and 
watchfulness  of  Lucille. 

"  It  is  time,  surely  it  is  time,  Madame  le  Tisseur, 
that  Lucille  should  return  I  She  might  have  sold  all 
the  lace  in  Malines  by  this  time,"  said  St.  Amand,  one 
day,  peevishly. 

"  Patience,  my  dear  friend,  patience ;  perhaps  she  may 
return  to-morrow.'' 

"To-morrow!  let  me  see,  it  is  only  six  o'clock,-^ 
only  six,  you  are  sure  1  " 

"  Just  five,  dear  Eugene,  shall  I  read  to  youf  this  is 
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a  new  book  from  Paris;  it  has  made  a  great  noiae^'^  said 
Julie. 

*  Yoa  are  very  kind,  but  I  will  not  troaUe  you." 

*  It  is  anything  bat  trouble.  ** 

*  In  a  word,  then,  I  would  rather  not.** 

"Oh!  tiiat  he  oould  see,''  thought  Julie;  "would  I 
not  punish  him  for  this!  ^ 

**1  hear  carriage-wheels;-^  who  can  be  passing  this 
wayl  Surely  it  is  the  voiturier  from  Bruzelles/'  said 
St.  Amandy  starting  up;  ^  it  is  his  day  —  his  hour,  too. 
No,  no,  it  is  a  lighter  vehicle;  **  and  he  sank  down 
liatlessly  on  his  seat. 

Nearer  and  nearer  rolled  the  wheels ;  they  turned  the 
comer;  they  stopped  at  the  lowly  door;  and,  overcome, 
overjoyed,  Lucille  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  St. 
Amand. 

"  Stay,"  said  ahe,  blushing,  as  she  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  and  turned  to  Le  Kain;  "  pray,  pardon  m% 
sir.  Dear  Eugene,  I  have  brought  with  me  one  who, 
by  God's  blessing,  may  yet  restore  you  to  sight.** 

**  We  must  not  be  sanguine,  my  child,"  said  Le  Kain; 
"  anything  is  better  than  disappointment." 

To  close  this  part  of  my  story,  dear  (Gertrude,  Le 
Kain  examined  St.  Amand,  and  the  result  of  the  exam- 
ination was  a  confident  belief  in  the  probability  of  a 
cure.  St.  Amand  gladly  consented  to  the  experiment 
of  an  operation;  it  succeeded, —  the  blind  man  saw  I  Oh  I 
what  wer^  Lucille's  feelings^  what  her  emotion,  what 
her  joy,  when  she  found  the  object  of  her  pilgrimage  — 
of  her  prayers  —  fulfilled  I  That  joy  was  so  intense, 
that  in  the  eternal  alternations  of  human  life  ahe  might 
have  foretold  from  its  excess  how  bitter  the  sorrows 
fated  to  ensue. 

As  soon  as  by  degrees  the  patient's  new  sense  became 
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reoonoiled  to  the  light,  his  first,  his  only  demand,  was 

for  Lucille.     "No,  let  me  not  see  her  alone,  let  me 

see  her  in  the  midst  of  you  all,  that  I  may  convince 

you  that  the  heart  never  is  mistaken  in  its  instincts. "  j 

With  a  fearful,  a  sinking  presentiment,  Lucille  yielded 

to  the  request,    to  which   the  impetuous  St.  Amaud 

would  hear  indeed  no  denial.     The  father,  the  moUier, 

Julie,  Lucille,  Julie's  younger  sisters,  assembled  in  the 

little  parlor:  the  door  opened,  and   St.  Amand  stood 

hesitating  on  the  threshold.     One  look  around  sufficed 

to  him;  his  face  brightened,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  Lucille  I  Lucille!  "  he  exclaimed,  **  it  is  you,  I  know 

it,  you  only !  "     He  sprang  forward  and  feU  at,  the  feet 

of  Julie/ 

Flushed,  elated,  triumphant,  Julie  bent  upon  him 
her  sparkling  eyes;  she  did  not  undeceive  him. 

"You  are  wrongs  you  mistake,"  said  Madame  le 
Tisseur,  in  confusion;  "that  is  her  cousin  Julie, — 
this  is  your  Lucille." 

St.  Amand  rose,  turned,  saw  Lucille,  and  at  that 
moment  -  she  wished  herself  in  her  grave.  Surprise, 
mortification,  disappointment,  almost  dismay,  were 
depicted  in  his  gaze.  He  had  been  haunting  his  prison- 
house  with  dreams,  and,  now  set  free,  he  felt  how  unlike 
they  were  to  the  truth.  Too  new  to  observation  to 
read  the  woe,  the  despair,  the  lapse  and  shrinking  of 
the  whole  frame,  that  his  look  occasioned  Lucille,  he 
yet  felt,  when  the  first  shock  of  his  surprise  was  over, 
that  it  was  not  thus  he  should  thank  her  who  had 
restored  him  to  sight.  He  hastened  to  redeem  his 
error:  ah  I  how^  could  it  be  redeemed! 

From  that  hour  ail  Luoille's  happiness  was  at  an  end; 
her  fairy  palace  was  shattered  in  the  dust;  the  magi* 
cian's  wand  was  broken  up;  the  Ariel  was  .given  to  the 
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winds;  and  the  bright  encdiantmeiit  no  longer  dietin- 
guished  the  land  she  lived  in  from  the  rest  of  the  barren 
world.  It  was  true  that  St.  Amaad's  words  were  kind ; 
it  is  true  that  he  remembered  with  the  deepest  gratitude 
all  she  had  done  in  his  behalf;  it  is  true  that  he  forced 
himself  again  and  again  to  say,  ''  She  is  my  betrothed, 
—  my  benefactress  I  "  and  he  cnned  himself  to  think 
that  the  feelings  he  had  entertained  for  her  were  fled. 
Where  was  the  passion  of  his  words  t  where  the  ardor 
of  his  tone?  where  that  play  and  light  of  countenance 
which  her  step,  Aer  voice,  conld  formerly  call  forth  f 
When  they  were  alone  he  was  embarrassed  and  con* 
strained,  and  almost  cold;  his  hand  no  longer  sought 
hers ;  his  soul  no  longer  missed  her  if  she  was  absent  a 
moment  from  his  side.  When  in  their  household  circle 
he  seemed  visibly  more  at  ease ;  but  did  his  eyes  fasten 
upon  her  who  had  opened  them  to  the  day  t  did  they 
not  wander  at  every  interval  with  a  too  eloquent  admi- 
ration to  the  blushing  and  radiant  face  of  the  exulting 
Julie  f  This  was  not,  you  will  believe,  suddenly 
perceptible  in  one  day  or  one  week,  but  every  day  it 
was  perceptible  more  and  more.  Yet  still  —  bewitched, 
ensnared,  as  St.  Amand  was  —  he  never  perhaps  would 
have  been  guilty  of  an  infidelity  that  he  strove  with  the 
keenest  remorse  to  wrestle  against,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fatal  contrast,  at  the  first  momeitt  of  his  gushing 
enthusiasm,  which  Julie  had  presented  to  Lucille ;  but 
for  that  he  would  have  formed  no  previous  idea  of  real 
and  living  beauty  to  aid  the  disappointment  of  his  imag- 
inings and  his  dreams.  He  would  have  seen  Lucille 
young  and  graceful,  and  with  eyes  beaming  aifection, 
contrasted  only  by  the  wrinkled  countenance  and  bended 
frame  of  her  parents,  and  she  would  have  completed  her 
conquest  over  him  before  he  had  discovered  that  she  was 
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leas  beautiful  than  othen;  nay,  more,  — that  infidelitj 
never  could  have  lasted  above  the  first  few  dajs,  if  the 
vain  and  heartless  object  of  it  had  not  exerted  every 
art,  all  the  power  and  witchery  of  her  beauty ,  to  cement 
and  continue  it.  The  unfortunate  Lucille,  ao  suscep- 
tible to  the  slightest  change  in  those  she  loved,  so  diffi- 
dent'of  herself,  so  proud  too  in  that  diffidence,  —  no 
longer  necessary,  no  longer  missed,  no  longer  loved, 
—  could  not  bear  to  endure  the  galling  comparison 
between  the  past  and  the  present.  She  fled  uncomplain- 
ingly to  her  chamber  to  indulge  her  tears,  and  thus, 
unhappily,  absent  as  her  father  generally  was  during 
the  day,  and  busied  as  her  mother  was  either  at  work 
ot  in  household  matters,  she  left  Julie  a  thousand 
opportunities  to  complete  the  power  she  had  begun  to 
wield  over  —  no,  not  the  heart  —  the  senses  pf  St. 
Amand!  Yet,  still  not  suspecting,  in  the  open  gener* 
osity  of  her  mind,  the  whole  extent  of  her  affliction, 
poor  Lucille  buoyed  herself  at  times  with  the  hope  that, 
when  once  married,  —  when,  once  in  that  intimacy  of 
friendship,  the  unspeakable  love  she  felt  for  him  could 
disclose  itself  with  less  restraint  than  at  present,  —  she 
should  perhaps  regain  a  heart  which  had  been  so  devot- 
edly hers,  that  she  could  not  think  that  without  a  fault 
it  was  irrevocably  gone :  on  that  hope  she  anchored  all 
the  little  happineta  that  remained  to  her.  And  still  St. 
Amaud  pressed  their  marriage,  but  in  what  different 
tones!  In  fact,  he  wished  to  preclude  from  himself  the 
possibility  of  a  deeper  ingratitude  than  that  which  he 
had  incurred  already.  He  vainly  thought  that  the  broken 
reed  of  love  might  be  bound  up  and  strengthened  by  the 
ties  of  duty ;  and  at  least  he  was  anxious  that  his  hand, 
his  fortune,  his  esteem,  his  gratitude,  should  give  to 
Lucille  the  only  recompense  it  was  now  in  his  power  to 
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befltow.  Meanwhile  left  alone  so  often  with  Julie,  and 
Julie  bent  on  achieving  the  laat  triumph  over  his  heart, 
Sti  Amend  was  gradually  preparing  a  far  different 
reward,  a  far  different  return  for  her  to  whom  he  owed 
eo  incalculable  a  debt. 

There  was  a  garden,  behind  the  house,  in  which  there 
was  a  small  arbor,  where  often  in  the  summer  evenings 
Eugene  and  Lucille  had  sat  together,  —  hours  never  to 
return!  One  day  she  heard  from  her  own  chamber, 
where  she  sat  mourning,  the  sound  of  St.  Amand's  flute 
swelling  gently  from  that  beloved  and  consecrated 
bower.  She  wept  as  she  heard  it;  and  the  memories 
that  the  music  bore,  softening  and  endearing  his  image. 
she  began  to  reproach  herself  that  she  had  yielded  so 
often  to  the  impulse  of  her  wounded  feelings;  thst 
chilled  by  hia  coldness,  she  had  left  him  so  often  to 
himself,  and  had  not  sufficiently  dared  to  tell  him  of 
that  affection  which,  in  her  modest  self-depreciation, 
constituted  her  only  pretension  to  his  love.  **  Perhaps 
he  is  alone  now,''  she  thought;  '^the  air  too  is  one 
which  he  knows  that  I  love;"  and  with  her  heart  In 
her  step,  she  stole  from  the  house  and  sought  the  arhor. 
She  had  scarce  turned  from  her  chamber  when  the  flute 
ceased ;  as  she  neared  the  arbor  she  heard  voices,  — 
Julie's  voice  in  grief,  St  Amend*  s  in  consolation.  A 
dread  foreboding  seized  her;  her  feet  clung  rooted  to 
the  earth. 

"Yes,  many  her, — forget  me/' said  Julie;  ''in  a 
few  days  you  will  be  another's,  and  1,1  —  forgive  me, 
Eugene,  forgive  me  that  I  have  disturbed  your  happi* 
ness.  I  am  punished  sufficiently, —  my  heart  will  break, 
but  it  will  break  in  loving  you;  "  sobs  choked  Julie's 
voice. 

"  Oh,  speak  not  thus,"  said  St.  Amand.     "  I,  /only 
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am  to  blame  j  I,  false  to  both,  to  both  ungiatefol.  Oh, 
from  the  hour  that  these  eyes  opened  upon  you  I  diank 
in  a  new  life ;  the  sun  itself  to  me  was  less  wonderful 
than  your  beauty.  But  —  but  —  let  me  forget  that  hour. 
What  do  I  not  owe  to  Lucille  ?  I  shall  be  wretched, 
—  I  shall  deserve  to  be  so ;  for  shall  I  not  think,  Julie, 
that  I  have  embittered  your  life  with  our  ill-fated  lovet 
But  all  that  I  can  give  —  my  hand,  my  home,  my 
plighted  faith  —  must  be  hers.  Nay,  Julie,  nay, — 
why  that  lookl  could  I  act  otherwise  1  can  I  dream 
otherwise?  Whatever  the  sacrifice,  must  I  not  render 
it}  Ah,  what  do  I  owe  to  Lucille,  were  it  only  for  the 
thought  that  but  for  her  I  might  never  have  seen  theel '' 

Lucille  stayed  to  hear  no  more;  with  the  same  soft 
step  as  that  which  had  borne  her  within  hearing  of  these 
fatal  words,  she  turned  her  back  once  more  to  her  deso- 
late chamber. 

That  evening,  as  St.  Amand  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
apartment,  he  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door.  "  Gome 
in,"  he  said,  and  Lucille  entered.  He  started  in  some 
confusion,  and  would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  she 
gently  repulsed  him.  She  took  a  seat  opposite  to  him, 
and  looking  down,  thus  addressed  him:  — 

"  My  dear  Eugene,  that  is.  Monsieur  St.  Amand,  I  have 
something  on  my  mind  that  I  think  it  better  to  speak 
at  once ;  and  if  I  do  not  exactly  express  what  I  would 
wish  to  say,  you  must  not  be  offended  with  Lucille:  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  put  into  words  what  one  feels 
deeply."  Coloring,  and  suspecting  something  of  the 
truth,  St.  Amand  would  have  broken  in  upon  her  here ; 
but  she,  with  a  gentle  impatience,  motioned  him  to  be 
silent,  and  continued :  — 

"  You  know  that  when  you  once  loved  me,  I  used  to 
tell  you  that  you  would  cease  to  do  ik),  could  you  see 
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how  Tmdeserving  I  was  of  your  attachment  I  I  did  not 
deceive  myself,  Eugene;  I  always  felt  assured  that  such 
would  be  the  case,  that  your  love  for  me  necessarily 
rested  on  your  affliction ;  but  for  all  that,  I  never  at 
least  had  a  dream,  or  a  desire,  but  for  your  happiness; 
and  Gk>d  knows,  that  if  again,  by  walking  barefooted, 
not  to  Cologne,  but  to  Rome,  —  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
I  could  save  you  from  a  much  less  misfortune  than  thai 
of  blindness,  I  would  cheerfully  do  it;  yes,  even  though 
I  might  foretell  all  the  while  that,  on  my  return,  you 
would  speak  to  me  coldly,  think  of  me  lightly,  and  that 
the  penalty  to  me  would  —  would  be  —  what  it  has 
been  I  "  Here  Lucille  wiped  a  few  natural  tears  from 
her  eyes;  St.  Amand,  struck  to  the  heart,  covered  hit 
lace  with  his  hands  without  the  courage  to  interrupt  her, 
Lucille  continued :  — 

^That  which  I  foresaw,  has  come  to  pass;  I  am  ne 
longer  to  you  what  I  once  was,  when  you  could  clothe 
this  poor  form  and  this  homely  face  with  a  beauty  they 
did  not  possess;  you  would  wed  me  still,  it  is  true;  but 
I  am  proud,  Eugene,  and  cannot  stoop  to  gratitude  where 
I  once  had  love.  I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  blame  you ; 
the  change  was  natural,  was  inevitable.  I  should  have 
steeled  myself  more  against  it;  but  I  am  now  resigned', 
we  must  part;  you  love  Julie,  —  that  too  is  natural,  —^ 
and  she  loves  you:  ah!  what  also  more  in  the  probable 
course  of  events  f  Julie  loves  you,  not  yet,  perhaps, 
so  much  as  I  did,  but  then  she  has  not  known  you  as  I 
have,  and  she  whose  whole  life  has  been  triumph, 
cannot  feel  the  gratitude  I  felt  at  fancying  myself  loved ; 
but  this  will  come, — God  grant  it  I  Farewell,  then, 
forever,  dear  Eugene;  I  leave  you  when  you  no  longer 
want  me ;  you  are  now  independent  of  Lucille ;  wher- 
ever you  go,  a  thousand  hereafter  can  supply  my  place,  — 
farewell  I  " 
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She  rose,  aa  ahe  said  this,  to  leave  the  room;  but  St. 
Amand  seizing  her  hand,  which  she  in  vain  endeavored 
to  withdraw  from  his  clasp,  poured  forth  incoherently, 
passionately,  his  reproaches  on  himself,  his  eloquent 
persuasions  against  her  resolution. 

*  I  coxifess,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  been  allured  for  a 
moment;  I  confess  that  Julie's  beauty  made  me  less 
sensible  to  your  stronger,  your  holier  —  oh!  far,  far 
holier  title  to  my  love!  But  forgive  me,  dearest 
Lucille;  already  I  return  to  you,  to  all  I  once  felt  for 
you ;  make  me  not  curse  the  blessing  of  sight  that  I  owe 
to  you.  You  must  not  leave  me;  never  can  we  two  part; 
try  me,  only  try  me,  and  if  ever,  hereafter,  my  heart  wan- 
der from  you,  thwh^  Lucille,  leave  me  to  my  remorse!  ** 

Even  at  that  moment  Lucille  did  not  yield;  she  felt 
that  his  prayer  was  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour; 
she  felt  that  there  was  a  virtue  in  her  pride;  that  to 
leave  him  was  a  duty  to  herself.  In  vain  he  pleaded; 
in  vain  were  his  embraces,  his  prayers;  in  vain  he 
reminded  her  of  their  plighted  troth,  of  her  aged  par- 
ents, whose  happiness  had  become  wrapped  in  her  union 
with  him:  "  How,  even  were  it  as  you  wrongly  believe, 
—  how,  in  honor  to  them,  can  I  desert  you,  can  I  wed 
another! '' 

"Trust  that,  trust  all,  to  me,"  answered  Lucille; 
"  your  honor  shall  be  my  care,  —  none  shall  blame  you; 
only  do  not  let  your  marriage  with  Julie  be  celebrated 
here  before  their  eyes:  that  is  all  I  ask,  all  they  can 
expect.  God  bless  you!  do  not  fancy  I  shall  be 
unhappy,  for  whatever  happiness  the  world  gives  you, 
shall  I  not  have  contributed  to  bestow  it  ?  —  and  with 
that  thought,  I  am  above  o):>mpa8sion. " 

She  glided  from  his  arms,  and  left  him  to  a  solitude 
more  bitter  even  than  that  of  blindness;  that  very  night 
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Lucille  sought  her  mother;  to  her  she  oonfided  all.  I 
pass  oyer  the  reasons  she  urged,  the  arguments  she  over- 
came; she  conquered  rather  than  convinced,  and  leaving 
to  Madame  le  Tisseur  the  painfid  task  of  breaking  to 
her  iather  her  unalterable  resolution,  she  quitted 
Malines  the  next  morning,  and,  with  a  heart  too  honest 
to  be  utterly  without  comfort,  paid  that  visit  to  her  aunt 
which  had  been  so  long  deferred. 

The  pride  of  Lucille's  parents  prevented  them  from 
reproaching  St.  Amand.  He  could  not  bear,  however, 
their  cold  and  altered  looks;  he  left  their  house;  and 
though  for  several  days  he  would  not  even  see  Julie, 
jet  her  beauty  and  her  art  gradually  resumed  their 
empiie  over  him.  They  were  married  at  Gourtroi,  and, 
to  the  joy  of  the  vain  Julie,  departed  to  the  gay  metrop- 
olis of  France.  But,  before  their  departure,  before  his 
marriage,  St.  Amand  endeavored  to  appease  his  con- 
science by  obtaining  for  Monsieur  le  Tisseur  a  much 
more  lucrative  and  honorable  office  than  that  he  now 
held.  Bightly  judging  that  Malines  could  no  longer  be 
a  pleasant  residence  for  them,  and  much  less  for  Lucille, 
the  duties  of  the  post  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  another 
town ;  and  knowing  that  Monsieur  le  Tisseur's  delicacy 
would  revolt  at  receiving  such  a  favor  from  his  hands, 
he  kept  the  nature  of  his  negotiation  a  close  secret,  and 
suffered  the  honest  citizen  to  believe  that  his  own  merits 
alone  had  entitled  him  to  so  unexpected  a  promotion. 

Time  went  on.  This  quiet  and  simple  history  of 
humble  affections  took  its  date  in  a  stormy  epoch  of  the 
world,  —  the  dawning  Revolution  of  France.  The 
family  of  Lucille  had  been  little  more  than  a  year  settled 
in  their  new  residence^  when  Dumouriez  led  his  army 
into  the  Netherlands.  But  how,  meanwhile,  had  that 
year  passed  for  Lucille  t    I  have  said  that  her  spirit 
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was  naturally  high;  that,  though  bo  tender,  abe  iras  not 
weak;  her  very  pilgrim^e  to  Cologne  alone,  and  at 
the  timid  age  of  seventeen,  proved  that  there  was  a 
strength  in  hei  nature,  no  less  than  a  devotion  in  her 
love.  The  sacrifice  she  had  made  brought  its  own 
reward.  She  believed  St.  Amand  was  happy,  and  she 
would  not  give  way  to  the  selfishness  of  grief;  she  had 
Btill  duties  to  perform;  she  could  still  comfort  b«r 
patents  and  cheer  their  age;  she  could  still  be  all  tha 
world  to  them:  she  felt  this,  and  was  consoled.  Only 
once  during  the  year  had  she  heard  of  Julie;  she  had 
been  seen  by  a  mutual  friend  at  Paris,  gay,  brilliant, 
courted,  and  admired,  —  of  St.  Amand  she  heard 
nothing. 

Mj  tale,  dear  Gertmde,  does  not  lead  me  through  the 
harsb  scenes  of  war.  I  do  not  tell  you  of  the  slaughter 
and  the  siege,  and  the  blood  that  inundated  those  tail 
lands,  —  the  great  battle-field  of  Europe.  The  people 
of  the  Netherlands  in  general  were  with  the  cause  of 
Dumouriez;  but  the  town  in  which  Le  Tiaseur  dwelt 
offered  some  faint  resistance  to  his  arms.  Le  Tisaaur 
himself,  despite  his  age,  girded  on  his  sword;  the  town 
was  carried,  and  the  fierce  and  licentious  troops  of  the 
conqueror  poured,  flushed  with  their  easy  victory, 
through  ita  street.  Le  Tisseur's  house  was  filled  with 
drunken  and  rude  troopers ;  Lucille  herself  trembled  in 
the  fierce  gripe  of  one  of  those  dissolate  soldiers,  more 
bandit  than  soldier,  whom  the  subtle  Dumouriez  had 
united  to  his  army,  and  by  whose  blood  he  so  often 
saved  that  of  his  nobler  baud.  Her  shrieks,  her  criea 
were  vain,  when  suddenly  the  troopers  gave  way ;  '  the 
Captain!  brave  Captain !  "  was  shouted  forth;  the  inso- 
lent  soldier,  felled  by  a  powerful  arm,  sank  senseless  at 
tlie  feet  of  Lucille  j  and  a  glorious  form,  towering  above 
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its  fellows,  —  even  thTOugh  its  glittering  garb,  ev«n  in 
that  dieadfal  hour  remembered  at  a  glance  by  Lucille,  — 
stood  at  her  side;  her  protector,  —  her  guardian!  Thus 
once  more  she  beheld  St.  Amand! 

The  house  was  cleared  in  an  instant,  —  the  door 
barred.  Shouts,  groans,  wild  snatches  of  exulting  song, 
the  clang  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  hunying 
footsteps,  the  deep  music,  sounded  loud,  and  blended 
terribly  without.  Lucille  heard  them  not;  she  was  on 
that  breast  which  never  should  have  deserted  her. 

Effectually  to  protect  his  friends,  St.  Amand  took 
up  his  quarters  at  their  house ;  and  for  two  days  he  was 
once  more  under  the  same  roof  as  Lucille.  He  never 
recurred  voluntarily  to  Julie;  he  answered  Lucille's 
timid  inquiry  after  her  health  briefly,  and  with  cold- 
ness; but  he  spoke,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  long- 
pent  and  ardent  spirit,  of  the  new  profession  he  had 
embraced.  Glory  seemed  now  to  be  his  only  mistress; 
and  the  vivid  delusion  of  the  first  bright  dreams  of  the 
Revolution  filled  his  mind,  broke  from  his  tongue,  and 
lighted  up  those  dark  eyes  which  Lucille  had  redeemed 
to.day. 

She  saw  him  depart  at  the  head  of  his  troop;  she  saw 
his  proud  crest  glancing  in  the  sun;  she  saw  his  steed 
winding  through  the  narrow  street;  she  saw  that  his 
last  glance  reverted  to  her,  where  she  stood  at  the  door; 
and,  as  he  waved  his  adieu,  she  fancied  that  there  was 
on  his  face  that  look  of  deep  and  grateful  tenderness, 
which  reminded  her  of  the  one  bright  epoch  of  her 
life. 

She  was  right.  St.  Amand  had  long  since  in  bitter- 
ness repented  of  a  transient  infatuation;  had  long  since 
distinguished  the  true  Florimel  from  the  false,  and  felt 
that,  in  Julie,  Lucille's  wrongs  were  avenged.     But  in 
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the  hurry  and  heat  of  war  he  plunged  that  regret  —*  the 
keenest  of  all  —  which  embodies  the  bitter  words^  ^  too 

LATE." 

Tears  passed  away;  and,  in  the  resumed  tranquillity 
of  Lucilie's  life,  the  brilliant  apparition  of  St.  Amand 
appeared  as  something  dreamed  of,  not  seen.  The  star  of 
Napoleon  had  risen  above  the  horizon;  the  romance 
of  his  early  career  had  commenced ;  and  the  campaign 
of  Egypt  had  been  the  herald  of  those  brilliant  and 
meteoric  successes  which  flashed  forth  from  the  gloom 
of  the  Eeyolution  of  France. 

You  are  aware,  dear  Gertrude,  how  many  in  the 
French  as  well  as  the  English  troops  returned  home 
from  Egypt  blinded  with  the  ophthalmia  of  that  arid 
soil.  Some  of  the  young  men  in  Lucille's  town,  who 
had  joined  Napoleon's  army,  came  back  darkened  by 
that  fearful  affliction;  and  Lucille  s  alms,  and  Lucille's 
aid,  and  Lucille's  sweet  voice,  were  ever  at  hand  for 
those  poor  sufferers ,  whose  common  misfortune  touched 
so  thrilling  a  chord  of  her  heart. 

Her  father  was  now  dead,  and  she  had  only  her 
mother  to  cheer  amidst  the  ills  of  age.  As  one  evening 
they  sat  at  work  together,  Madame  le  Tisseur  said, 
after  a  pause,  — 

"  I  wish,  dear  Lucille,  thou  couldst  be  persuaded  to 
marry  Justin:  he  loves  thee  well;  and  now  that  thou 
art  yet  young,  and  hast  many  years  before  thee,  thou 
shouldst  remember  that  when  I  die  thou  wilt  be 
alone." 

"  Ah,  cease,  dearest  mother,  —  I  never  can  many 
now ;  and  as  for  love,  —  once  taught  in  the  bitter  school 
in  which  I  have  learned  the  knowledge  of  myself,  I 
cannot  be  deceived  again. " 

"My  Lucille,  you  do  not  know  yourself:  never  was 
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woman  loTed  if  Justin  does  not  love  you;  and  neyer 
did  lover  feel  with  more  real  warmth  how  worthily  he 
loved.'' 

And  this  was  true;  and  not  of  Justin  alone,  for 
Lucille's  modest  virtues,  her  kindly  temper,  and  a  cer- 
tain undulating  and  feminine  grace,  which  accompanied 
all  her  movements,  had  secured  her  as  many  conquests 
as  if  she  had  heen  beautiful.  She  had  rejected  all  offers 
of  marriage  with  a  shudder;  without  even  the  throb  of 
a  flattered  vanity.  One  memory,  sadder,  was  also  dearer 
to  her  than  all  things;  and  something  sacred  in  its 
recollections  made  her  deem  it  even  a  crime  to  think 
of  effacing  the  past  by  a  new  affection. 

^  I  believe,"  continued  Madame  le  Tisseur,  angrily, 
^  that  thou  still  thinkest  fondly  of  him  from  whom 
only  in  the  world  thou  couldst  have  experienced 
ingratitude. '' 

'*'Na,jy  mother,"  said  Lucille,  with  a  blush  and  a 
slight  sigh;  "  Eugene  is  married  to  another." 

While  thus  conversing,  they  heard  a  gentle  and  timid 
knock  at  the  door,  —  the  latch  was  lifted.  "  This,"  said 
the  rough  voice  of  a  commissionaire  of  the  town,  **  thiS| 
monsieur,  is  the  house  of  Madams  le  Tisseur  and  voiUk 
Mademoiselle  /  "  A  tall  figure,  with  a  shade  over  his 
eyes,  and  wrapped  in  a  long  military  cloak,  stood  in  the 
room.  A  thrill  shot  across  Lucille's  heart.  He 
stretched  out  his  arms.  "  Lucille,"  said  that  melancholy 
voice,  which  had  made  the  music  of  her  first  youth, 
''where  art  thou,  Lucille  1  Alas!  she  does  not  recog- 
nize St.  Amand." 

Thus  was  it,  indeed.  By  a  singular  fatality,  the 
burning  suns  and  the  sharp  dust  of  the  plains  of  Egypt 
had  smitten  the  young  soldier,  in  the  flush  of  his  career, 
with  a  second  —  and  this  time  with  an  irremediable  — 
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blindneBs!  He  had  returned  to  France  to  find  Ids 
hearth  lonely :  Julie  was  no  more,  —  a  sudden  fever  had 
cut  her  off  in  the  midst  of  youth ;  and  he  had  sought  his 
way  to  Lucille 's  house,  to  see  if  one  hope  yet  remained 
to  him  in  the  world ! 

And  when,  days  afterwards,  humbly  and  sadly  he 
re-urged  a  former  suit,  did  Lucille  shut  her  heart  to  its 
prayer?  Did  her  pride  remember  its  wound,  did  she 
revert  to  his  desertion,  did  she  reply  to  the  whisper  of 
her  yearning  love,  "  Thou  hast  been  before  forsaken  "  ? 
That  voice,  and  those  darkened  eyes,  plead  to  her  with 
a  pathos  not  to  be  resisted.  ^  I  am  once  more  necessary 
to  him,"  was  all  her  thought.  ^  If  I  reject  him,  who 
Will  tend  him  ?  *'  Tn  that  thought  was  the  motive  of  her 
conduct;  in  that  thought  gushed  back  upon  her  soul  all 
the  springs  of  checked,  but  unconquered,  unconquerable 
love!  In  that  thought  she  stood  beside  him  at  the 
altar,  and  pledged,  with  a  yet  holier  devotion  than  she 
might  have  felt  of  yore,  the  vow  of  her  imperishable 
truth. 

And  Lucille  found,  in  the  future,  a  reward  which 
the  common  world  could  never  comprehend.  With  his 
blindness  returned  all  the  feelings  she  had  first  awi^- 
ened  in  St.  Amand's  solitary  heart:  again  he  yearned 
for  her  step ;  again  he  missed  even  a  moment's  absence 
from  his  side ;  again  her  voice  chased  the  shadow  from 
his  brow,  and  in  her  presence  was  a  sense  of  shelter  and 
of  sunshine.  He  no  longer  sighed  for  the  blessing  he 
had  lost ;  he  reconciled  himself  to  fate,  and  entered  into 
that  serenity  of  mood  which  mostly  characterizes  the 
blind.  Perhaps  after  we  have  seen  the  actual  world, 
and  experienced  its  hollow  pleasures,  we  can  resign  our- 
selves the  better  to  its  exclusion ;  and  as  the  cloister, 
which  repels  the  ardor  of  our  hope,  is  sweet  to   our 
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lemembrance,  so  the  darkness  loses  its  terror,  when 
experience  has  wearied  us  with  the  glare  and  travail  of 
the  day.  It  was  something,  too,  as  they  advanced  in 
life,  to  feel  the  chains  that  bound  him  to  Lucille 
strengthening  daily,  and  to  cherish  in  his  overflowing 
heart  the  sweetness  of  increasing  gratitude ;  it  was  some- 
thing that  he  could  not  see  years  wrinkle  that  open 
brow,  or  dim  the  tenderness  of  that  touching  smile ;  it 
was  something  that  to  him  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
time,  and  preserved  to  the  verge  of  a  grave  (which 
received  them  both  within  a  few  days  of  each  other)  in 
all  the  bloom  of  her  unwithering  affection,  —  in  all  the 
freshness  of  a  heart  that  never  could  grow  old! 

Gertrude,  who  had  broken  in  upon  Trevylyan's  story 
by  a  thousand  anxious  interruptions,  and  a  thousand 
pretty  apologies  for  interrupting,  was  charmed  with 
a  tale  in  which  true  love  was  made  happy  at  last, 
although  she  did  not  forgive  St.  Amand  his  ingratitude, 
and  although  she  declared,  with  a  critical  shake  of  the 
head,  that  "  it  was  very  unnatural  that  the  mere  beauty 
of  Julie,  or  the  mere  want  of  it  in  Lucille,  should  have 
produced  such  an  effect  upon  him,  if  he  had  ever  really 
loved  Lucille  in  his  blindness. " 

As  they  passed  through  Malines,  the  town  assumed 
an  interest  in  Gertrude's  eyes,  to  which  it  scarcely  of 
itself  was  entitled.  She  looked  wistfully  at  the  broad 
market-place,  at  a  comer  of  which  was  one  of  those  out- 
of-door  groups  of  quiet  and  noiseless  revellers,  which 
Dutch  art  has  raised  from  the  familiar  to  the  pictur- 
esque ;  and  then,  glancing  to  the  tower  of  St.  Rembauld, 
she  fancied,  amidst  the  silence  of  noon,  that  she  yet 
heard  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  blind  orphan,  "  Fido, 
Fido,  why  hast  thou  deserted  me  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Rotterdam.  — The  character  of  the  Dutch.  —  Their  resemblance  to 
the  Germans.  —  A  dispute  between  Vane  and  Trerylyan.  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  noyelists,  as  to  which  i^  preferable, 
the  life  of  action,  or  the  life  of  repose. -^Trevjlyan's  oontrast 
between  literary  ambition  and  the  ambition  of  public  life. 

Our  travellers  arrived  at  Rotterdam  on  a  bright  and 
sunny  day.  There  is  a  cheerfulness  about  the  operations 
of  commerce,  —  a  life,  a  bustle,  an  action,  —  which 
always  exhilarate  the  spirits  at  the  first  glance.  After- 
wards they  fatigue  us;  we  get  too  soon  behind  the 
scenes,  and  find  the  base  and  troublous  passions  which 
move  the  puppets  and  conduct  the  drama. 

But  Gertrude,  in  whom  ill  health  bad  not  destroyed 
the  vividness  of  impression  thsX  belongs  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced, was  delighted  at  the  cheerjness  of  all  around 
her.  As  she  leaned  lightly  on  Trevylyan's  arm,  he 
listened  with  a  forgetful  joy  to  her  questions  and  excla- 
mations at  the  stir  and  liveliness  of  a  city,  from  which 
was  to  commence  their  pilgrimage  along  the  Rhine. 
And  indeed  the  scene  was  rife  with  the  spirit  of  that 
people,  at  once  so  active  and  so  patient,  —  so  daring  on 
the  sea,  so  cautious  on  the  land.  Industry  was  visible 
everywhere;  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  the  crowded 
boat  patting  off  to  land,  the  throng  on  the  quay,  all 
looked  bustling,  and  spoke  of  commerce.  The  city 
itself,  on  which  the  skies  shone  fairly  through  light 
and  fleecy  clouds,  wore  a  cheerful  aspect.  The  church 
of   St.  Lawrence,  rising  above  the  clean,  neat  houses, 
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and  on  one  side,  trees  thickly  gronpedy  gayly  contrasted 
at  once  the  waters  and  the  city. 

*  I  like  this  place^^'  said  Qertnide's  father,  quietly; 
"  it  has  an  air  of  comfort/' 

*  And  an  ahsence  of  grandeur,  **  said  Trevylyan. 

*'  A  commercial  people  are  one  great  middle  class  in 
their  habits  and  train  of  mind,"  replied  Vane;  "and 
grandeur  belongs  to  the  extremes,  —  an  impoverished 
population,  and  a  wealthy  despot/' 

They  went  to  see  the  statue  of  Erasmus,  and  the 
house  in  which  he  was  bom.  Vane  had  a  certain  admi- 
ration for  Erasmus  whidi  his  companions  did  not  share, 
he  liked  the  quiet  irony  of  the  sage,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  world;  and,  besides.  Vane  was  of  that  time  of 
life  when  philosophers  become  objects  of  interest.  At 
first  they  are  teachers;  secondly,  friends;  and  it  is  only 
a  few  who  arrive  at  the  third  stage,  and  find  them 
deceivers.  The  Dutch  are  a  singular  people.  Their 
literature  is  neglected,  but  it  has  some  of  the  German 
Yein  in  its  strata:  the  patience,  the  learning,  the 
homely  delineation,  and  even  some  traces  of  the  mixture 
of  the  humorous  and  the  terrible,  which  form  that  genius 
for  the  grotesque  so  especially  German,  —  you  find  this 
in  their  legends  and  ghost-stories.  But  in  Holland 
activity  destroys,  in  Germany  indolence  nourishes 
romance. 

They  stayed  a  day  or  two  at  Rotterdam,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Rhine  to  Gorcum.  The  banks  were  flat 
and  tame,  and  nothing  could  be  less  impressive  of  its 
native  nugesty  than  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  great 
river. 

''I  never  felt  before,"  whispered  Gertrude,  tenderly, 
"  how  much  there  was  of  consolation  in  your  presence ; 
for  here  I  am  at  last  on  the  Rhine,  the  blue  Rhine,  and 
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how  disappointed  I  should  he  if  you  weie  not  hj  my 
aide  I" 

^Buty  my  Gertrude,  you  must  irait  till  we  have 
passed  Cologne,  hefore  the  glories  of  the  Rhine  hurst 
upon  you." 

"  It  reverses  life,  my  child,"  said  the  moralizing  Vane ; 
"  and  the  stream  flows  through  dulness  at  first,  reserving 
its  poetry  for  our  perseverance. " 

**  I  will  not  allow  your  doctrine,"  said  Trevylyan,  as 
the  amhitious  ardor  of  his  native  disposition  stirred 
within  him.  ''Life  has  always  action;. it  is  our  own 
fault  if  it  ever  he  dull :  youth  has  its  enterprise,  man- 
hood its  schemes ;  and  even  if  infirmity  creep  upon  age, 
the  mind  —  the  mind  still  triumphs  over  the  mortal  clay, 
and  in  the  quiet  hermitage,  among  hooks,  and  from 
thoughts,  keeps  the  great  wheel  within  everlastingly  in 
motion.  No,  the  hetter  class  of  spirits  have  always  an 
antidote  to  the  insipidity  of  a  common  career,  —  they 
have  ever  energy  at  will  —  " 

"And  never  happiness!"  answered  Vane,  after  a 
pause,  as  he  gazed  on  the  proud  countenance  of  Trevy- 
lyan, with  that  kind  of  calm,  half-pitying  interest 
which  helonged  to  a  character  deeply  imhued  with  the 
philosophy  of  a  sad  experience,  acting  upon  an  unimpas- 
sioned  heart.  "And  in  trutii,  Trevylyan,  it  would 
please  me  if  I  could  hut  teach  you  the  folly  of  preferring 
the  exercise  of  that  energy  of  which  you  speak  to  the 
golden  luxuries  of  kest.  What  amhition  can  ever  hring 
an  adequate  reward  1  Not,  surely,  the  amhition  of 
letters,  —  the  desire  of  intellectual  renovm !  " 

"True,"  said  Trevylyan,  quietly;  "that  dream  I 
have  long  renounced;  there  is  nothing  palpable  in 
literary  fame:  it  scarcely,  perhaps,  soothes  the  vain, 
-^  it  assuredly  chafes  the  proud.     In  my  earlier  years  I 
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attempted  some  works,  which  gained  what  the  worldi 
perhaps  rightly,  deemed  a  sufficient  meed  of  reputation; 
yet  it  was  not  sufficient  to  recompense  myself  for  the 
fresh  hours  I  had  consumed,  for  the  sacrifices  of  pleasure 
I  had  made.  The  subtle  aims  that  had  inspired  me 
were  not  perceived ;  the  thoughts  that  had  seemed  new 
and  beautiful  to  me,  fell  flat  and  lustreless  on  the  soul  of 
others.  If  I  was  approved,  it  was  often  for  what  I 
condemned  myself!  and  I  found  that  the  trite  common- 
place and  the  false  wit  charmed,  while  the  truth  fatigued 
and  the  enthusiasm  revolted.  For  men  of  that  genius  to 
which  I  make  no  pretension,  who  have  dwelt  apart  in 
the  obscurity  of  their  own  thoughts,  gazing  upon  stars 
that  shine  not  for  the  dull  sleepers  of  the  world,  it 
must  be  a  keen  sting  to  find  the  product  of  their  labor 
confounded  with  a  class,  and  to  be  mingled  up  in  men's 
judgment  with  the  faults  or  merits  of  a  tribe.  Every 
great  genius  must  deem  himself  original  and  aloiie  in 
his  conceptions.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  that  these 
conceptions  should  be  approved  as  good,  unless  they  are 
admitted  as  inventive,  —  if  they  mix  him  with  the  herd 
he  has  shunned,  not  separate  him  in  fame  as  he  has  been 
separated  in  soul.  Some  Frenchman,  the  oracle  of  his 
circle,  said  of  the  poet  of  the  Ph^dre,  *  Racine,  and  the 
other  imitators  of  Gomeille; '  and  Baoine,  in  his  wrath, 
nearly  forswore  tragedy  forever.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell 
the  author  that  the  public  is  the  judge  of  his  works. 
The  author  believes  himself  above  the  public,  or  he 
would  never  have  written;  and,"  continued  Trevylyan, 
with  enthusiasm,  **  he  t«  above  them ;  their  fiat  may 
crush  his  glory,  but  never  his  self-esteem.  He  stands 
alone  and  haughty  amidst  the  wrecks  of  the  temple  he 
imagined  he  had  raised  '  to  the  future,'  and  retali- 
ates neglect  with  scorn.     But  is  this,  the  life  of  scorn,  a 
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pleastuable  'state  of  ezisteneef  Is  it  one  to  be  cher- 
ished t  Do^s  even  the  moment  of  fame  counterbalance 
the  years  of  mortification  f  And  what  is  there  in  liter- 
ary fame  itself  present  and  palpable  to  its  heirf  His 
work  is  a  pebble  thrown  into  the  deep:  the  stir  lasts 
for  a  moment,  and  the  wave  closes  up,  to  be  susceptible 
no  more  to  the  same  impression.  The  circle  may  widen 
to  other  lands  and  other  ages,  but  around  him  it  is  weak 
and  faint.  The  trifles  of  the  day,  the  low  politics,  the 
base  intrigues,  occiipy  the  tongue  and  fill  t^e  thought 
of  his  contemporaries ;  he  is  less  known  than  a  mounte- 
bank or  a  new  dancer;  his  glory  comes  not  home  to  him; 
it  brings  no  present,  no  perpetual  reward,  like  the 
applauses  that  wait  the  actor,  or  the  actor-like  mummer 
of  the  senate :  and  this,  which  vexes,  also  lowers  him ; 
his  noble  nature  begins  to  nourish  the  base  vices  of 
jealousy  and  the  unwillingness  to  admire.  Groldsmith 
is  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  a  puppet:  he  feels  it,  and 
is  mean ;  he  expresses  it,  and  is  ludicrous.  It  is  well 
to  say  that  great  minds  will  not  stoop  to  jealousy ;  in 
the  greatest  minds  it  is  most  frequent.^  Few  authors 
are  ever  so  aware  of  the  admiration  they  excite  as  to 
afford  to  be  generous;  and  this  melancholy  truth  revolts 
us  with  our  own  ambition.  Shall  we  be  demigods  in 
our  closet,  at  the  price  of  sinking  below  mortality  in 
the  world t  No!  it  was  from  this  deep  sentiment  of  the 
unrealness  of  literary  fame,  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  fruits 
it  produced,  of  fear  for  the  meanness  it  engendered,  that 
I  resigned  betime  all  love  for  its  career;  and  if^  by  the 

1  See  the  long  liafe  of  names  famished  by  Disraeli,  in  that  most 
exquisite  work,  "The  Literary  Character/'  vol.  ii.,  p.  75.  Plata 
Xenophon,  Chancer,  Comeille,  Voltaire,  Drjden,  the  Caracd, 
Domenico  Venetiano,  murdered  by  his  envious  friend,  and  the 
gentle  Castillo  fainting  away  at  the  genins  of  Mnrillo. 
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restless  desite  that  haunts  men  who  think  much  to  unite 
ever,  I  should  be  urged  hereafter  to  literature}  I  will 
sternly  teach  myself  to  persevere  in  the  indifference  to 
its  fame."  . 

**  You  say  as  I  would  say,"  answered  Vane,  with  his 
tranquil  smile ;  **  and  your  experience  corroborates  my 
theory.  Ambition,  then,  is  not  the  root  of  happiness. 
Why  more  in  action  than  in  letters  t '' 

**  Because,"  said  Trevylyan,  **  in  action  we  commonly 
gain  in  our  life  all  the  honor  we  deserve:  the  public 
judge  of  men  better  and  more  rapidly  than  of  books; 
and  he  wh6  takes  to  himself  in  action  a  high  and  pure 
ambition,  associates  it  with  so  many  objects,  that, 
unlike  literature,  the  failure  of  one  is  balanced  by  the 
success  of  the  other.  He,  the  creator  of  deeds,  not 
resembling  the  creator  of  books,  stands  not  alone:  he  is 
eminently  social;  he  has  many  comrades,  and  without 
their  aid  he  could  not  accomplish  his  designs.  This 
divides  and  mitigates  the  impatient  jealousy  against 
others.  He  works  for  a  cause,  and  knows  early  that  he 
cannot  monopolize  its  whole  glory;  he  shares  what  he 
is  aware  it  is  impossible  to  engross.  Besides,  action 
leaves  him  no  time  for  brooding  over  disappointment. 
The  author  has  consumed  his  youth  in  a  work,  —  it  fails 
in  glory. '  Can  he  write  another  work  t  Bid  him  call 
back  another  youth!  But  in  action  the  labor  of  the 
mind  is  from  day  to  day.  A  week  replaces  what  a 
week  has  lost,  and  all  the  aspirant's  fame  is  of  the 
present.  It  is  lipped  by  the  Babel  of  the  living  world; 
he  is  ever  on  the  stage,  and  the  spectators  are  ever  ready 
to  applaud.  Thiis  perpetually  in  the  service  of  others, 
self  ceases  to  be  his  world ;  he  has  no  leisure  to  brood 
over  real  or  imaginary  wrongs,  the  excitement  whirls 
on  the  machine  till  it  >  worn  out  —  * 
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''And  kicked  aside/'  said  Vane, ''with  the  broken 
lumber  of  men's  other  tools,  in  the  chamber  of  their 
sons'  foTgetfulness.  Your  man  of  action  lasts  but  for 
an  hour;  the  man  of  letters  lasts  for  ages.'' 

"We  live  not  for  ages,"  answered  Trevyljan;  "our 
life  is  on  earth,  and  not  in  the  grave." 

"But  even  grant,"  continued  Vane,  —  " and  I  for  one 
will  concede  the  point,  -—  that  posthupious  fame  is  not 
worth  the  living  agonies  that  obtain  it,  how  are  you 
better  off  in  your  poor  and  vulgar  career  of  action? 
Would  you  assist  the  rulers  f  —  servility  I  The  people  ? 
—  folly!  If  you  take  the  great  philosophical  view 
which  the  worshippers  of  the  past  rarely  take,  but  which, 
unknown  to  them,  is  th^ir  Qole  excuse,  —-namely,  that 
the  changes  which  may  benefit  the  future  unsettle  the 
present,  and  that  it  is  not  the  wisdom  of  practical  legis- 
lation to  risk  the  peace  of  our  contemporaries  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  happiness  for  their  posterity,  —  to 
what  suspicions,  to  what  charges  are  you  exposed! 
You  are  dee;med  the  foe  of  all  liberal  opinion,  and  you 
read  your  curses  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation.  But  take  the 
side  of  the  people.  What  caprice,  what  ingratitude  I 
You  have  professed  so  much  in  theory,  that  you  can 
never  accomplish  sufficient  in  practice.  Moderation 
becomes  a  crime;  to  be  prudent  is  to  be  perfidious. 
New  ^^magogues,  without  temperance,  because  without 
principle,  outstrip  you  in  the  moment  of  your  greatest 
services.  The  public  is  the  grave  of  a  great  man's 
deeds;  it  is  never  sated;  its  maw  is  eternally  open;  it 
perpetually  craves  for  more.  Where,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  do  you  find  the  gratitude  of  a  people?  You 
find, fervor,  it  is  true,  but  not  gratitude;  the. fervor  that 
eicagg^rates  a  benefit  at  one  moment,  but  not  the  grati- 
tude that  remembers  it  the  next  yea;r.     Once  disappoint 
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them,  and  all  your  aotionSf  all  yoiu  sacrifioes;  are  swe^ 
from  their  ren^mbranoe  forever;  they  break  !the  win- 
dows of  the  very  house  they  have  given  you,  and  melt 
down  their  medals  into  ballets.  Who  serves  man,  ruler 
or  peasant,  serves  the  ungrateful;  and  all  the  ambitious 
are  but  types  of  a  Wolsey  or  a  Be  Witt. " 

"  And  what/'  said  TreVylyan,  ^  consoles  a  mto  in  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  in  that  state  of  obscure  repose, 
that  serene  inactivity  to  which  you  would  confine  him  ? 
Is  it  not  his  conscience  ?  Is  it  not  his  delf -acquittal,  or 
his  self-approval  V 

"  Doubtless,"  replied  Vane. 

"  Be  it  so,''  answered  the  high-souled  Trevylyan ; 
"  the  same  consolation  awaits  us  in  action  as  in  repoee. 
We  sedulously  pursue  what  we  deem  to.be  true  glory. 
We  are  maligned;  but  our  soul  acquits  us.  Gould  it 
do  more  in  the  scandal  and  the  prejudice  that  assail  us 
in  private  life!  You  are  silent;  but  note  how  much 
deeper  should  be  the  comfort,  how  much  loftier  the 
self-esteem;  for  if  calvunny  attack  us  in  a  wilful  obscur- 
ity, what  have  we  done  to  refute  the  calumny  f  How 
have  we  served  our  species  ?  Have  we  '  iscomed  delight 
and  loved  laborious  daysl '  Have  we  made  the  utmost 
of  the  '  talent '  confided  to  our  care  f  Have  we  done 
those  good  deeds  to  our  race  upon  which  we  can  retire 
—  an  *  Estate  of  Beneficence  '  —  from  the  malice  of  the 
world,  and  feel  that  our  deeds  are  our  defenders)  This 
is  the  consolation  of  virtuous  actjons;  is  it  so  of  even  a 
virtuous  indolence  V* 

"  You  speak  as  a  preacher,"  said  Vane;  "  I  merely  as 
a  calculator.  You  of  virtue  in  afliction,  I  of  a  life  in 
ease." 

"Well,    then,    if    the    consciousness    of    perpetual 

endeavor  to  advance  our  race  be  not  alone  happie*  than 

/ 
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the  life  of  ease,  let  us  see  what  thi&  vaanted  ease  really 
is.  Tell  me,  is  it  not  another  name  for  ennui?  This 
state  of  quiescence,  —  this  ohjectless,  dreamless  torpor, 
this  transition  du  lit  a  la  table,  de  la  table  an  lit,  — 
what  more  dreary  and  monotonous  existence  can  you 
devise!  Is  it  pleasure  in  this  inglorious  ezicitence  to 
think  that  you  are  serving  pleasure  f  Is  it  freedom  to 
he  the  slave  to  self?  For  I  hold,"  continued  Trevy- 
lyan,  **  that  this  jargon  of  *  consulting  happiness,'  this 
cant  of  living  for  ourselves,  is  hut  a  mean  as  well  as  a 
false  philosophy.  Why  this  eternal  reference  to  self  f 
Is  self  alone  to  he  consulted  f  Is  even  our  happiness, 
did  it  truly  consist  in  repose,  really  the  great  end  of 
life  t  I  douht  if  we  cannot  ascend  higher.  I  douht  if 
we  cannot  say,  with  a  great  moralist,  *  If  virtue  he  not 
estimahle  in  itself,  we  can  see  nothing  estimable  in 
following  it  for  the  sake  of  a  bargain.'  But,  in  fact, 
repose  is  the  poorest  of  all  delusions;  the  very  act 
of  recurring  to  self  brings  about  us  all  those  ills  of  self 
from  which,  in  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  we  can  escape. 
We  become  hypochondriacs.  Our  very  health  grows  an 
ohject  of  painful  possession.  We  are  so  desirous  to  be 
well  (for  what  is  retirement  without  health?),  that  we 
are  ever  fancying  ourselves  ill;  and,  like  the  man  in 
the  *  Spectator,'  we  weigh  ourselves  daily,  and  live  but 
by  grains  and  scruples.  Retirement  is  happy  only  for 
the  poet,  for  to  him  it  is  not  retirement.  He  secedes 
from  one  world  but  to  gain  another,  and  he  finds  not 
ennui  in  seclusion :  why  ?  —  not  because  seclusion  hath 
repose  f  but  because  it  hath  occupation.  In  one  word, 
then,  I  say  of  action  and  of  indolence, —  grant  the  same 
ills  to  both,  and  to  action  there  is  the  readier  escape  or 
the  nobler  consolation. " 
Tane  shrugged  his  shoulders.    "  Ah,  my  dear  friend," 
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said  he,  tapping  his  snuff-box  with  benevolent  supe- 
riority; ''you  are  much  younger  than  I  am!  " 

But  these  conversations,  which  Trevylyan  and  Vane 
often  held  together,  dull  as  I  fear  this  specimen  must 
seem  to  the  reader,  had  an  inezpreoBible  charm  for  Ger- 
trude. She  loved  the  lofty  and  generous  vein  of 
philosophy  which  Trevylyan  embraced,  and  which, 
while  it  suited  his  ardent  nature,  contrasted  a  demeanor 
commonly  hard  and  cold  to  all  but  herself.  And,  young 
and  tender  as  she  was,  his  ambition  infused  its  spirit 
into  her  fine  imagination,  and  that  passion  for  enter- 
prise which  belongs  inseparably  to  romance.  She 
loved  to  muse  over  his  future  lot,  and  in  fancy  to  share 
its  toils  and  to  exult  in  its  triumphs. '  And  if  sometimes 
she  asked  herself  whether  a  career  of  action  might  not 
estrange  him  from  her,  she  had  but  to  turn  her  gaae 
upon  his  watchful  eye,  —  and  lo,  he  was  by  her  sicle  or 
at  her  feet! 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

GkNTCum.— The  Tour  of  the  Viztaw:  A  Philoeopher's  Tale. 

It  was  a  brigl^t  and  cheery  moming  as  they  glided  by 
Gorcum*  The  boats  pulling  to  the  shore  full  of  fisher- 
men and  peasants  in  their  national  costume;  .the  breeze 
freshly  rippling  the  waters;  the  lightness  of  the  blue 
sky ;  the  loud  and  laughing  Toices  from  the  boats,  — 
all  contributed  to  raise  the  spirit,  and  fill  it  with  that 
indescribable  gladness  which  is  the  physical  sense  of 
life. 

The  tpwer  of  the  churchy  with  its  long  windows  and 
its  round  dial,  rose  against  the  clear  sky;  and  on  a 
bench  under  a  green  bush  facing  the  water  sat  a  jolly 
Hollander,  refreshing  the  breezes  with  the  fumes  of 
his  national  weed. 

*'  How  little  it  requires  to  make  a  journey  pleasant, 
when  the  companions  are  our  friends!"  said  Grertrude, 
as  they  sailed  along.  **  Nothing  can  be  duller  than  these 
banks ;  nothing  more  delightful  than  this  voyage. " 

**  Yet  what  tries  the  affections  of  people  for  each  other 
so  severely  as  a  journey  together  ?  "  said  Vane.  ''  That 
perpetual  companionship  from  which  there  ir  no  escap- 
ing; that  confinement,  in  all  our  moments  o«  ill-humor 
and  listlessness,  with  persons  who  want  us  to  look 
amused.  Ah,  it  is  a  severe  ordeal  for  friendship  to 
pass  through !  A  post-chaise  must  have  jolted  many  an 
intimacy  to  death. " 
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, ."  You  speak  {eelingly,  dear  .  father,"  said  .Oe]?tru4e, 
laughing;  ''and,  I  suspect,  with  a. slight  desijre  to  he 
sarcastic  upon  us.     Yet,  seriously,  I  should  thin):  that 
travel  must  be  like  life,  aud  that  good  persons  muai  he> 
always  agreeable  companions  to  each: other." 

"  Good  persons,  my  Oertrude! "  answered  Vane,  with 
a  smile.  ^' Alas!  I  fear  the  good  weary  each  other  quite 
as  much  as  the  bad.  What  say  you,  Trevy^yan^.: — 
would  Virtue  be  a  pleasant  companipu  from  Paris  to 
Petersburg  f.  Ah,  I  see  you  intend  tobe  on  Grertrude*8 
side  of  the  question.  Well,  now,  if  X  teil  you  a  story, 
since  stories  are  so  much  the  fashion  with  you,  in  which 
you  shall  find  that  the  Virtues  themselves  actually  made 
the  experiment  of  a  tour,  will  you  promise  to  attend  to 
the  moral?" 

"  Oh,  dear  father,  anything  for  a  story,"  cried  Grer- 
trude:  "  especially  from  you,  who  haye  npt  told  us  one 
all  the  way..  Come^  listen,  Albert;  nay,  listen  to  your 
new  rival. "   . 

And,  pleased  to  see  the  vivacity  of  the  iavalid.  Vane 
began  as  follows :  — 

THB  TOtm  OF  THB  VIBTUBS :   A  PHILOSOPHB&'s 

TALE. 

Once  upon  a  time,  several  of  the  Virtues,  weary  of 
living  forever  with  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  resolved  to 
make  a  little  excursion.  Accordingly,  though  they 
knew  everything  on  earth  was  very  ill  prepared  to 
receive  them,  they  thought  they  might  safely  venture  on 
a  tour  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Richmond :  the  day 
was  fiue,  the  wind  in  their  favor,  and  as  to  eutertain- 
ment,  —  why,  there  seem^,  according  to  Gertrude,  to 
be  no  possibility  of  any  disagreement  among  the  Virtues. 
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They  took  a  boat  at  Westminster  Stain,  and  just  as 
they  wete  abont  to  pnsh  off,  a  poor  woman,  all  in  rags, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  implored  their  compassion. 
Charity  put  her  hand  into  her  reticule,  and  todc  oat  a 
shilling.  Justice,  turning  round  to  look  after  the  lug^ 
gage,  saw  the  foUy  which  Charity  was  about  to  commit. 
"  Heavens  I  "  cried  Justice,  seising  poor  Charity  by  the 
arm,  "what  are  you  doing!  Haye  you  never  read 
Political  Economy  1  Don't  you  know  that  indiscrim- 
inate almsgiving  is  only  the  encouragement  to  Idleness, 
the  mother  ot  Vioet  Tou  a  Virtue,  indeed!  —  I'm 
ashamed  of  you.  Get  along  with  you,  good  woman,  — 
yet  stay,  there  is  a  ticket  for  soup  at  the  Mendicity 
Society :  they  '11  see  if  you  are  a  proper  object  of  com- 
passion." But  Charity  is  quicker  than  Justice;  and, 
slipping  her  hand  behind  her,  the  poor  woman  got  the 
shilling,  and  the  ticket  for  soup  too.  Economy  and 
Generosity  saw  the  double  gift.  "  What  waste!  "  cried 
Economy,  frowning;  "  what,  a  ticket  and  a  shilling!  — 
either  would  have  sufficed." 

''Either!"  said  Generosity ;«  fie !  Charity  should 
have  given  the  poor  creature  half-a-crown,  and  Justice 
a  dozen  tickets !  "  So  the  next  ten  minutes  were  con- 
sumed in  a  quarrel  between  the  four  Virtues,  which 
would  have  lasted  all  the  way  to  Richmond,  if  Courage 
had  not  advised  them  to  get  on  shore  and  fight  it  out. 
Cpon  this,  the  Virtues  suddenly  perceived  they  had  a 
little  forgotten  themselves ;  and.  Generosity  offering  the 
first  apology,  they  made  it  up,  and  went  on  very  agree- 
ably for  the  next  mile  or  two. 

The  day  now  grew  a  little  overcast,  and  a  shower 
seemed  at  hand.  Prudence,  who  had  on  a  new  bonnet, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  putting  to  shore  for  half  an 
hour';  Courage  was  for  braving  the  rain;  but,  as  most 
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of  the  Yirtxies  aie  ladies*,  Prudence  carried  it.  JuBt  aa 
they  were  about  to  land,  another  boat  cut  in  before 
them  very  uncivilly,  and  gave  theirs  such  a  shake  that 
Charity  was  all  but  overboard.  The  company  on  board 
the  uncivil  boati  ^ho  evidently  thought  the  Virtues 
extremely  low  persons, — >for  they  had  nothing  very 
fashionable  about  their  exterior,  —  burst  out  laughing  at 
Charity's  discomposure,  especially  as  a  large  basket  full 
of  buns,  which  Charity  carried  with  her  for  any  hungry- 
looking  children  she  might  encounter  at  Richmond,  fell 
pounce  into  the  water.  Courage  was  all  on  fire;  he 
twisted  his  mustache,  and  would  have  made  an  onset  on 
the  enemy,  if,  to  his  great  indignatioii,  Meek9ess  had 
not  forestalled  him,  by  stepping  mildly  into  the  hostile 
boat  and  offering  both  cheeks  to  the  foe.  This  was  too 
much  even  for  the  incivility  of  the  boatmen :  they  made 
their  excuses  to  the  Virtues,  and  Courage,  who  is  no 
bully,  thought  himself  bound  discontentedly  to  accept 
them.  But  oh  I  if  you  had  seen  how  Courage  used 
Meekness  afterwards,  you  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  one  Virtue  could  be  so  enraged  with 
another  I  This  quarrel  between  the  two  threw  a  damp 
on  the  party ;  and  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  when 
the  shower  was  over,  with  anything  but  cordiality.  I 
spare  you  the  little  squabbles  that  took  place  in  the 
general  conversation,  —  how  Economy  found  fault  with 
all  the  villas  by.  the  way,  and  Temperance  expressed 
becoming  indignation  at  the  luxuries  of  the  City  barge. 
They  arrived  at  Eichmond,  and  Temperance  was 
appointed  to  order  the  dinner;  meanwhile  Hospitality, 
walking,  in.  the  garden,  fell  in  with  a  large  party  of 
Irishmen,  and  asked  them  to  join  the  repast.  . 

Imagine   the  long  faces  of  Economy  and  Prudence 
when  they  saw  the  addition  to  the  company.     Hoapi* 
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tality  was  all  spirits ;  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  called  for 
champagne  with  the  tone  of  a  yonnger  brother.  Tem- 
perance soon  grew  scandalized,  and  Modesty  herself 
colored  at  some  of  the  jokes;  but  Hospitality,  who  was 
now  half-seas  over,  called  the  one  a  milksop,  and  swore 
at  the  other  as  a  prude.  Away  went  the  hours :  it  was 
time  to  return,  and  they  made  down  to  the  water-side, 
thoroughly  out  of  temper  with  one  another.  Economy 
and  Generosity  quarrelling  all  the  way  about  the  bill 
and  the  waiters.  To  make  up  the  sum  of  their  mortifi- 
cation, they  passed  a  boat  where  all  the  company  were 
in  the  best  possible  spirits,  laughing  and  whooping 
like  mad ;  and  discovered  these  jolly  companions  to  be 
two  or  three  agreeable  Vices,  who  had  put  themselves 
under  the  management  of  Good  Temper.  So,  you  see, 
Gertrude,  -that  even  the  Virtues  may  fall  at  loggerheads 
with  each  other,  and  pass  a  very  sad  time  of  it,  if  they 
happen  to  be  of  opposite  dispositions,  and  have  forgotten 
to  take  Good  Temper  along  with  them. 

**  Ah !  "  said  Gertrude,  **  but  you  have  overloaded  your 
boat:  too  many  Virtues  might  contradict  one  another^ 
but  not  a  few." 

"  Voilh  ee  queje  veux  dire"  said  Vane;  "  but  listen 
to  the  sequel  of  my  tale,  which  now  takes  a  new  moral." 

At  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  after  a  long  sulky 
silence.  Prudence  said,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  *'My 
dear  friends,  I  have  been  thinking  that  as  long  as  we 
keep  so  entirely  together,  never  mixing  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  we  shall  waste  our  lives  in  quarrelling 
amongst  ourselves,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  still  less 
liked  and  sought  after  than  we  already  are.  You  know 
that  we  are  none  of  us  popular;  every  one  is  quite  con- 
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tented  to  see  us  lepzesented  in  a  vaudeyille  or  described 
In  an  essay.  Charity,  indeed,  has  her  name  often  taken 
in  Tain  at  a  bazaar  or  a  subscription ;  and  the  miser  as 
often  talks  of  the  duty  he  owes  to  ma,  when  he  sends 
the  stranger  from  his  door  or  his  grandson  to  jail;  but 
still  we  only  resemble  so  many  wild  beasts,  whom  eyery- 
body  likes  to  see,  but  nobody  cares  to  possess.  Now,  I 
propose  that  we  should  all  separate,  and  take  up  our 
abode  with  some  mortal  or  other  for  a  year,  with  Uie 
power  of  changing  at  the  end  of  that  time  should  we  not 
feel  ourselyes  comfortable,  —  that  is,  should  we  not  find 
that  we  do  all  the  good  we  intend :  let  us  try  the  experi- 
ment, and  on  this  day  twelyemonth  let  us  all  meet 
under  the  largest  oak  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  recount 
what  has  befallen  us.''  Prudence  ceased,  as  she  always 
does  when  she  has  said  enough ;  and,  delighted  at  the 
project,  the  Virtues  agreed  to  adopt  it  on  the  spot.  They 
were  enchanted  at  the  idea  of  setting  up  for  themselyes, 
and  each  not  doubting  his  or  her  success ;  for  Economy, 
in  her  heart,  thought  Generosity  no  Virtue  at  all,  and 
Meekness  looked  on  Courage  as  little  better  than  a 
heathen. 

(Generosity ,  being  the  most  eager  and  actiye  of  all  the 
Virtues,  set  off  first  on  his  journey.  Justice  followed, 
and  kept  up  with  him,  though  at  a  more  eyen  pace. 
Charity  neyer  heard  a  sigh,  or  saw  a  squalid  face,  but 
she  stayed  to  cheer  and  console  the  sufferer,  —  a  kind- 
ness which  somewhat  retarded  her  progress. 

Courage  espied  a  trayelling  carriage,  with  a  man  and 
his  wife  in  it  quarrelling  most  conjugally,  and  he  ciyilly 
begged  he  might  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  yacant  seat 
opposite  the  lady.  Economy  still  lingered,  inquiring 
for  the  cheapest  inns.  Poor  Modesty  looked  round  and 
sighed  on  finding  herself  so  near  to  London,  where  she 
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was  almost  wholly  unknown ;  but  lesolved  to  bend  Her 
course  thither,  for  two  reasons,  —  first,  for  the  novelty  of 
the  thing;  and,  secondly,  not  liking  to  expose  herself  to 
any  risks  by  a  journey  on  the  Continent.  Prudence, 
though  the  first  to  project,  was  the  last  to  execute;  and 
therefore  resolved  to  remain  where  she  was  for  thai 
night,  and  take  daylight  for  her  travels. 

The  year  rolled  on,  and  the  Virtues,  punctual  to  the 
appointment,  met  under  the  oak-tree;  they  all  came 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  excepting  Economy,  who  had 
got  into  a  return  post-chaise,  the  horses  to  which, 
having  been  forty  miles  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
had  foundered  by  the  way,  and  retarded  her  journey 
till  night  set  in.  The  Virtues  looked  sad  and  sorrowful, 
as  people  are  wont  to  do  after  a  long  and  fruitless  jour- 
ney ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  such  was  the  wearing  effect 
of  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  that  they  appeared 
wonderfully  diminished  in  size. 
•  "Ah!  my  dear  Generosity,"  said  Prudence,  with  a 
sigh, ''  as  you  were  the  first  to  set  out  on  your  travels, 
pray  let  us  hear  your  adventures  first.'' 

**  You  must  know,  my  dear  sisters,"  said  Generosity, 
"  that  I  had  not  gone  many  miles  from  you  before  I 
came  to  a  small  country  town,  in  which  a  marching 
regiment  was  quartered;  and  at  an  open  window  I 
beheld,  leaning  over  a  gentleman's  chair,  the  most 
beautiful  creature  imagination  ever  pictured;  her  eyes 
shone  out  like  two  suns  of  perfect  happiness,  and  she 
was  almost  cheerful  enough  to  have  passed  for  Grood 
Temper  herself.  The  gentleman  over  whose  chair  she 
leaned  was  her  husband:  they  had  been  married  six 
weeks ;  he  was  a  lieutenant,  with  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year  besides  his  pay.  Greatly  affected  by  their  poverty, 
I  instantly   determined,  without  a  second   thought,  to 
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ensconce  myself  in  the  heart  of  this  charming  girl. 
Daring  the  first  hour  in  my  new  residence  I  made  many 
wise  reflections,  snch  as,  -—  that  Lore  neyer  was  so  per- 
fect as  when  accompanied  hy  Poverty;  what  a  vulgar 
error  it  was  to  call  the  immarried  state  '  Single  Blessed- 
ness  ;  '  how  wrong  it  was  of  us  Virtues  never  to  have 
tried  the  marriage  hond ;  and  what  a  falsehood  it  was  to 
say  that  hushands  neglected  their  wives,  for  never  was 
there  anything  in  nature  so  devoted  as  the  love  of  a 
hushand,  —  six  weeks  married! 

^  The  next  morning,  hefore  hreakfast,  as  the  charming 
Fanny  was  waiting  for  her  hushand,  who  had  not  yet 
finished  his  toilet,  a  poor,  wretched-looking  object 
appeared  at  the  window,  tearing  her  hair  and  wringing 
her  hands :  her  husband  had  that  morning  been  dragged 
to  prison,  and  her  seven  children  had  fought  for  the  last 
mouldy  crust.  Prompted  by  me,  Fanny,  without 
inquiring  farther  into  the  matter,  drew  from  her  silken 
purse  a  five-pound  note,  and  gave  it  to  the  beggar,  who 
departed  more  amased  than  giateful.  Soon  after  the 
lieutenant  appeared.  'What  the  d — 1,  another  bill!' 
muttered  he,  as  he  tore  the  yellow  wafer  from  a  large, 
square,  folded,  bluish  piece  of  paper.  *0h,  ah!  con- 
found the  fellow,  he  must  be  paid,  I  must  trouble 
you,  Fanny,  for  fifteen  pounds  to  pay  this  saddler's 
bill.' 

"  'Fifteen  pounds,  love  t '  stammered  Fanny,  blushing. 

" '  Tes,  dearest,  the  fifteen  pounds  I  gave  you 
yesterday.' 

'"  I  have  only  ten  pounds,'  said  Fanny,  heeitatingly, 
'  for  such  a  poor  wretched-looking  creature  was  here 
just  now,  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  her  five  pounds.' 

* '  Five  pounds)  good  Heavens! '  exclaimed  the 
astonished  husband;  '  I  shall  have  no  more  money  these 
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three  weeks*'  He  frowned,  he  bit  his  lips,  — nay,  ha 
even  wrung  his  hands,  and  walked  np  and  down  the 
room;  worse  still,  he  broke  forth  with,  *  Surely,  madam, 
you  did  not  suppose,  when  you  married  a  lieutenant  in 
a  marching  regiment,  that  he  could  afford  to  indulge  in 
the  whim  of  giving  five  pounds  to  every  mendicant  who 
held  out  her  hand  to  youf  You  did  not,  I  say,  madam, 
imagine  —  '  but  the  bridegroom  was  interrupted  by  the 
convulsive  sobs  of  his  wife:  it  was  their  first  quarrel, 
they  were  but  six  weeks  married ;  he  looked  at  her  for 
one  moment  sternly,  the  next  he  was  at  her  feet.  *  For- 
give me,  dearest  Fanny,  —  forgive  me,  for  I  cannot  for- 
give myself.  I  was  too  great  a  wretch  to  say  what  I 
did;  and  do  believe,  my  own  Fanny,  that  while  I  may 
be  too  poor  to  indulge  you  in  it,  I  do  from  my  heart 
admire  so  noble,  so  disinterested,  a  generosity.'  Not  a 
little  proud  did  I  feel  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
exemplary  husband's  admiration  for  his  amiable  wife, 
and  sincerely  did  I  rejoice  at  having  taken  up  my  abode 
with  these  poor  people.  But  not  to  tire  you,  my  dear 
sisters,  with  the  minutise  of  detail,  I  shall  briefly  say 
that  things  did  not  long  remain  in  this  delightful  posi- 
tion; for,  before  many  mouths  had  elapsed,  poor  Fanny 
had  to  bear  with  her  husband's  increased  and  more  fre- 
quent storms  of  passion,  unfollowed  by  any  halcyon 
and  honeymoon  suings  for  forgiveness :  for  at  my  insti* 
gation  every  shilling  went;  and  when  there  were  no 
more  to  go,  her  trinkets,  and  even  her  clothes,  followed. 
The  lieutenant  became  a  complete  brute,  and  even 
allowed  his  unbridled  tongue  to  call  me  —  me,  sisters, 
me/  —  'heartless  Extravagance.'  His  despicable 
brother-officers  and  their  gossiping  wives  were  no  better; 
for  they  did  nothing  but  animadvert  upon  my  Fanny's 
ostentation  and  absurdity,  for  by  such  names  had  they 
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the  impertinence  to  call  me.  Thus  grieyed  to*  the  loul 
to  find  myself  the  cause  of  all  poor  Fanny's  misfortunes, 
I  resolved  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  leave  her,  being 
thoroughly  convinced  that,  however  amiable  and  praise- 
worthy I  might  be  in  myself,  I  was  totally  unfit  to  be 
boaom  friend  and  adviser  to  the  wife  of  a  lieutenant  in  a 
marching  regiment,  with  only  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
besides  his  pay." 

The  Virtues  groaned  their  sympathy  with  the  unfor- 
tunate Fanny;  and  Prudence,  turning  to  Justice,  said, 
"  I  long  to  hear  what  you  have  been  doing,  for  I  am 
certain  you  cannot  have  occasioned  harm  to  any  one." 

Justice  shook  her  head  and  said,  ''Alas!  I  find  that 
there  are  times  and  places  when  even  I  do  better  not  to 
appear,  as  a  diort  account  of  my  adventures  will  prove 
to  you.  Ko  sooner  had  I  left  you  than  I  instantly  re- 
paired to  India,  and  took  up  my  abode  with  a  Brahmin. 
I  was  much  shocked  by  the  dreadful  inequalities  of 
condition  that  reigned  in  the  several  castes,  and  I 
longed  to  relieve  the  poor  Pariah  from  his  ignominious 
destiny.  Accordingly,  I  set  seriously  to  work  on 
reform.  I  insisted  upon  the  iniquity  of  abandoning 
men  from  their  birth  to  an  irremediable  state  of  con- 
tempt, from  which  no  virtue  could  exalt  them.  The 
Brahmins  looked  upon  my  Brahmin  with  ineffable 
horror.  They  called  me  the  most  wicked  of  vices;  they 
saw  no  distinction  between  Justice  and  Atheism.  I 
uprooted  their  society,  —  that  was  sufficient  crime.  But 
the  worst  was,  that  the  Pariahs  themselves  regarded  me 
with  suspicion;  they  thought  it  unnatural  in  a  Brah- 
min to  care  for  a  Pariah !  And  one  called  me  '  Mad- 
ness; '  another,  'Ambition; '  and  a  third,  '  The  Desire 
to  innovate.'  My  poor  Brahmin  led  a  miserable  life  of 
it;  when  one  day,  after  observing,  at  my  dictation,  that 
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he  thought  a  Pariah's  life  as  much  entitled  to  lespeei 
as  a  cow's,  he  was  hurried  away  hy  the  priests,  and 
secretly  hroiled  on  the  altar,  as  a  fitting  reward  for  his 
sacrilege.  I  fled  hither  in  great  tribulation,  persuaded 
that  in  some  countries  even  Justice  may  do  harm. " 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Charity,  not  waiting  to  be  asked, 
''  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  was  silly  enough  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  an  old  lady  in  Dublin,  who  never  knew  what 
discretion  was,  and  always  acted  from  impulse;  my 
instigation  was  irresistible,  and  the  money  she  gave  in 
her  drives  through  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  was  so  lavishly 
spent,  that  it  kept  all  the  rascals  of  the  city  in  idleness 
and  whisky.  I  found,  to  my  great  horror,  that  I  was  a 
main  cause  of  a  terrible  epidemic,  and  that  to  g^ve  alms 
without  discretion  was  to  spread  poverty  without  help. 
I  left  the  city  when  my  year  was  out,  and,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  just  at  the  time  when  I  was  most 
wanted. " 

''And,  oh! "  cried  Hospitality,  ^'I  went  to  Ireland 
also.  I  fixed  my  abode  with  a  squireen :  I  ruined  him 
in  a  year,  and  only  left  him  because  he  had  no  longer  a 
hovel  to  keep  me  in.'' 

''As  for  myself,"  said  Temperance,  ''I  entered  the 
breast  of  an  English  legislator,  and  he  brought  in  a 
bill  against  alehouses;  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
laborers  took  to  gin,  and  I  have  been  forced  to  confess, 
that  Temperance  may  be  too  aealous  when  she  dictates 
too  vehemently  to  others." 

''Well,"  said  Courage,  keeping  more  in  the  back- 
ground than  he  had  ever  done  before,  and  looking  rather 
ashamed  of  himself,  "  that  travelling  carriage  I  got  into 
belonged  to  a  German  general  and  his  wife,  who  were 
returning  to  their  own  country.  Growing  very  cold  as 
we  proceeded,  she  wrapped  me  up  in  a  polanaiae ;  but. 
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the  oold  increafling,  I  inadvertently  oiept  into  hex 
boflom;  onoe  there,  I  ooold  not  get  out,  and  from  thence- 
forward the  poor  general  had  considerably  the  worst  of 
it.  She  became  so  provoking,  that  I  wondered  how  he 
could  refrain  from  an  explosion.  To  do  him  justice, 
he  did  at  last  tiireaten  to  get  out  of  the  carriage;  upon 
which,  roused  by  me,  she  collared  him, — and  con- 
quered. When  he  got  to  his  own  district  things  grew 
worse,  for  if  any  aide^e-camp  offended  her,  she  insisted 
that  he  might  be  publicly  reprimanded;  and  should  the 
poor  general  refuse,  she  would  with  her  own  hands 
confer  a  caning  upon  the  delinquent.  The  additional 
force  she  had  gained  in  me  was  too  much  odds  against 
the  poor  general,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  six 
months  after  my  liaison  with  his  wife.  She  after  this 
became  so  dreaded  and  detested,  that  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  poison  her;  this  daunted  even  me,  so  I  left  her 
without  delay,  —  et  me  void  !  " 

**  Humph  I  "  said  Meekness,  with  an  air  of  triumph ; 
'^  I,  at  least,  have  been  more  successful  than  you.  On 
seeing  much  in  the  papers  of  the  cruelties  practised  by 
the  Turks  on  the  Greeks,  I  thought  my  presence  would 
enable  the  poor  sufferers  to  bear  their  misfortunes 
calmly.  I  went  to  Greece,  then,  at  a  moment  when  a 
well-planned  and  practicable  scheme  of  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  Turkish  yoke  was  arousing  their 
youth.  Without  confining  myself  to  one  individual,  I 
flitted  from  breast  to  breast;  I  meekened  the  whole 
nation ;  my  remonstrances  against  the  insurrection  suc- 
ceeded, and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  a  whole 
people  ready  to  be  killed,  or  strangled,  with  the  most 
Christian  resignation  in  the  world." 

The  Virtues,  who  had  been  a  little  cheered  by  th^ 
opening  self-complacency  of  Meekness,  i^^oinjcl  QQt,  (q 
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her  great  astonishment,  allow  that  she  had  succeeded 
a  whit  more  happily  than  her  sisters,  and  called  next 
upon  Modesty  for  her  confession. 

"  You  know/'  said  that  amiable  young  lady,  "  that  I 
went  to  London  in  search  of  a  situation.  I  spent  three 
months  of  the  twelve  in  going  from  house  to  house,  but 
I  could  not  get  a  single  person  to  receive  me.  The 
ladies  declared  they  never  saw  so  old-fashioned  a  gawkey, 
and  civilly  recommended  me  to  their  abigails;  the 
abigails  turned  me  round  with  a  stare,  and  then  pushed 
me  down  to  the  kitchen  and  the  fat  acullion-maids,  who 
assured  me  that,  '  in  the  respectable  families  they  had 
the  honor  to  live  in,  they  had  never  even  heard  of  my 
name.'  One  young  housemaid,  just  from  the  country, 
did  indeed  receive  me  with  some  sort  of  civility ;  but 
she  very  soon  lost  me  in  the  servants'  hall.  I  now  took 
refuge  with  the  other  sex,  as  the  least  uncourteous.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  young  gentleman  of 
remarkable  talents,  who  welcomed  me  with  open  arms. 
He  was  full  of  learning,  gentleness,  and  honesty.  I 
had  only  one  rival,  —  Ambition.  We  both  contended 
for  an  absolute  empire  over  him.  Whatever  Ambition 
suggested,  I  damped.  Did  Ambition  urge  him  to  begin 
a  book,  I  persuaded  him  it  was  not  worth  publication. 
Did  he  get  up,  full  of  knowledge,  and  instigated  by  my 
rival,  to  make  a  speech  (for  he  was  in  Parliament),  I 
shocked  him  with  the  sense  of  his  assurance,  —  I  made 
his  voice  droop  and  his  accents  falter.  At  last,  with 
an  indignant  sigh,  my  rival  left  him ;  he  retired  into 
the  country,  took  orders,  and  renounced  a  career  he  had 
fondly  hoped  would  be  serviceable  to  others;  but  find- 
ing I  did  not  su£Gice  for  his  happiness,  and  piqued  at  his 
melancholy,  I  left  him  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
he  has  since  taken  to  drinking!  " 
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The  eyes  of  the  Viitues  were  all  kuned  to  Prudence. 
She  was  their  last  hope.  '^  I  am  just  where  I  set 
out,"  said  that  discreet  Virtue:  '^I  haye  done  neither 
good  nor  harm.  To  avoid  temptation,  I  went  and  lived 
with  a  hermit,  to  whom  I  soon  found  that  I  could  he  of 
no  use  heyond  warning  him  not  to  overhoil  his  peas 
and  lentils,  not  to  leave  his  door  open  when  a  storm 
threatened,  and  not  to  fill  his  pitcher  too  full  at  the 
neighhoring  spring.  I  am  thus  the  only  one  of  you 
that  never  did  harm ;  hut  only  hecause  I  am  the  only 
one  of  you  that  never  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  I 
In  a  word,''  continued  Prudence,  thoughtfully,  — "  in  a 
word,  my  friends,  circumstances  are  necessary  to  the 
Virtues  themselves.  Had,  for  instance.  Economy 
changed  with  Generosity,  and  gone  to  the  poor  lieuten- 
ant's wife,  and  had  I  lodged  with  the  Irish  squireen 
instead  of  Hospitality,  what  misfortunes  would  have 
heen  saved  to  both!  Alas!  I  perceive  we  lose  all  our 
efficacy  when  we  are  misplaced;  and  then,  though  in 
reality  Virtues,  we  operate  as  Vices.  Circumstances 
must  be  favorable  to  our  exertions,  jmd  harmonious  with 
our  nature ;  and  we  lose  our  very  divinity  unless  Wisdom 
direct  our  footsteps  to  the  home  we  should  inhabit,  and 
the  dispositions  we  should  govern. " 

The  story  was  ended,  and  the  travellers  began  to  dis- 
puts  about  its  moral.     Here  let  us  leave  them. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

CoIogDs.  — Thatiftcce  of  tlw  R«oi«n  joke.  — The  Clmich  of  St. 
Muim. — TtstjIjui'b  nflectiona  on  th«  monutic  life.  —  The 
Tomb  of  the  Thrae  Kings.  —  An  evening  ezcnnion  on  the 
Bhine. 

Bomb,  —  magnificent  Bome!  wherem  the  pilgrim 
wends,  the  tracea  of  thy  dominion  greet  bis  eyea.  Still, 
in  the  heart  of  the  bold  German  race,  ia  gnven  the  print 
of  the  eagle's  daws;  and  amidst  the  haunted  regions  of 
the  Bhine  we  pause  to  wonder  at  the  great  monumenU 
of  the  Italian  yoke. 

At  Cologne  out  travellera  rested  for  some  days.  They 
were  in  the  city  to  which  the  camp  of  IklaTcus  Agripps 
bad  given  birtti:  that  spot  had  resounded  with  the 
armed  tread  of  the  legions  of  Trajan.  In  that  city, 
Vitelliua,  Sylvanua,  were  proclaimed  emperors.  By 
that  church  did  the  latter  receive  his  death. 

As  they  passed  round  the  door,  they  saw  some  peasants 
loitering  on  the  sacred  ground  j  aud,  when  they  noted 
the  delicate  cheek  of  Gertrude,  they  uttered  their  salu- 
tations with  more  than  oommon  respect.  Where  they 
then  were,  the  building  swept  round  in  a  oiroular  form; 
and  at  its  base  it  is  supposed  by  tradition  to  retain  some- 
thing of  the  ancient  Boman  masonry.  Just  before  them 
rose  the  spire  of  a  plain  and  unadorned  church,  —  sii^u- 
laily  contrasting  the  pomp  of  the  old  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  innovating  creed. 

The  Church  of  St.  Maria  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Boman  Capitol;  and  the  place  reteina  the  Goman  name; 
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and  still  something  in  the  aspect  of  the  people  betnys 
the  heTeditary  blood. 

Oertmde,  whose  nature  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  venerating  ehartufter^  was  fond  of  visiting  the  old 
Gothic  churches,  which,  with  so  eloquent  a  moral,  unite 
the  living  with  the  dead. 

"Pause  for  a  moment,"  said  Trevylyan,  before  they 
entered  the  Church  of  St.  Mary.  *  What  recollections 
crowd  upon  us!  On  the  site  of  the  Roman  Capitol,  a 
Christian  church  and  a  convent  are  erected!  By 
whomt  The  mother  of  Charles  Martel,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Saracen,  the  arch-hero  of  Christendom  itself! 
And  to  these  scenes  and  calm  retreats,  to  the  cloisters 
of  the  convent  once  belonging  to  this  church,  fled  the 
bruised  spirit  of  a  royal  sufferer,  the  victim  of  Riche- 
lieu, the  unfortunate  and  ambitious  Mary  de  Medicis. 
Alas!  the  cell  and  the  c<mvent  are  but  a  vain  emblem 
of  that  desire  to  fly  to  God  which  belongs  to  distress ; 
the  solitude  soothes,  but  the  monotony  recalls,  regret. 
And  for  my  own  part,  in  my  frequent  tours  through 
Catholic  countries,  I  never  saw  the  still  walls  in  which 
monastic  vanity  hoped  to  shut  out  the  world  but  a 
melancholy  came  over  me!  What  hearts  at  war  with 
themselves!  —  what  unceasing  regrets!  —  what  pinings 
after  the  past!  —  what  long  and  beautiful  years  devoted 
to  a  moral  grave,  by  a  momentary  rashness,  an  impulse, 
a  disappointment!  But  in  these  churches  the  lesson  is 
more  impressive  and  less  sad.  The  weary  heart  has 
ceased  to  ache,  the  burning  pulses  are  still,  the  troubled 
spirit  has  flown  to  the  only  rest  which  is  not  a  deceit. 
Power  and  love,  hope  and  fear,  avarice,  ambition, — 
they  are  quenched  at  last!  Death  is  the  only  monas* 
tery,  —  the  tomb  is  the  only  cell." 

"  Your  passion  is  ever  for  active  life^"  said  Gertrude. 
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"  Ton  allo^r  no  charm  to  solitude,  and  oontemplation  to 
you  seems  torture.  If  any  great  soirow  ever  come  upon 
you,  you  will  neyer  retire  to  seclusion  as  its  balm. 
You  will  plunge  into  the  world,  and  lose  your  individual 
existence  in  the  universal  rush  of  life." 

"  Ah,  talk  not  of  sorrow!  "  said  Trevylyan,  wildly, 
**  let  us  enter  the  church." 

They  went  afterwards  to  the  celebrated  cathedral, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  architec- 
tural triumphs  of  Grermany;  but  it  is  yet  more  worthy 
of  notice  from  the  Pilgrim  of  Bomance  than  the 
searcher  after  antiquity,  for  here,  behind  the  grand 
altar  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  —  the 
three  worshippers,  whom  tradition  humbled  to  our 
Saviour.  Legend  is  rife  with  a  thousand  tales  of  the 
relics  of  this  tomb.  The  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  are 
the  tutelary  names  of  that  golden  superstition,  which 
has  often  more  votaries  than  the  religion  itself  from 
which  it  springs;  and  to  Gertrude  the  simple  story  of 
Lucille  sufficed  to  make  her  for  the  moment  credulous 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  spot.  Behind  the  tomb  three 
Grothic  windows  cast  their  "  dim,  religious  light "  over 
the  tesselated  pavement  and  along  the  Ionic  pillars. 
They  found  some  of  the  more  credulous  believers  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  relics  kneeling  before  the  tomb, 
and  they  arrested  their  steps,  fearful  to  disturb  the 
superstition  which  is  never  without  something  of 
sanctity  when  contented  with  prayer,  and  forgetful  of 
persecution.  The  bones  of  the  Magi  are  still  supposed 
to  consecrate  the  tomb,  and  on  the  higher  part  of  the 
monument  the  artist  has  delineated  their  adoration  to 
the  infant  Saviour. 

That  evening  came  on  with  a  still  and  tranquil  beauty, 
and  as  the  sun  hastened  to  its  close  they  launched  their 
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boat  for  an  horn  or  two's  excursion  upon  the  Rhine. 
Gertrude  was  in  that  happy  mood  when  the  quiet  of 
nature  is  enjoyed  like  a  bath  for  the  soul,  and  the 
presence  of  him  she  so  idolized  deepened  that  atillness 
into  a  more  delicious  and  subduing  calm.  Little  did 
she  dream  as  the  boat  glided  over  the  water,  and  the 
towers  of  Cologne  rose  in  the  blue  air  of  evening,  how 
few  were  those  hours  that  divided  her  from  the  tomb! 
But,  in  looking  back  to  the  life  of  one  we  have  loved, 
how  dear  is  the  thought  that  the  latter  days  were  the 
days  of  light,  that  the  cloud  never  chilled  the  beauty 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  that  if  the  years  of  existence 
were  brief,  all  that  existence  has  most  tender,  most 
sacred,  was  crowded  into  that  space!  Nothing  dark, 
then,  or  bitter,  rests  with  our  remembrance  of  the  lost; 
we  are  the  mourners,  but  pity  is  not  for  the  mourned, 
—  our  grief  is  purely  selfish;  when  we  turn  to  its  object, 
the  hues  of  happiness  are  round  it,  and  that  very  love 
which  is  the  parent  of  our  woe  was  the  consolation  —  the 
triumph  —  of  the  departed! 

The  majestic  Rhine  was  calm  as  a  lake,  the  splashing 
of  the  oar  only  broke  the  stillness;  and,  after  a  long 
pause  in  their  conversation,  Gertrude,  putting  her 
band  on  Trevylyan's  arm,  reminded  him  of  a  promised 
story:  for  he  too  had  moods  of  abstraction,  from  which, 
in  her  turn,  she  loved  to  lure  him;  and  his  voice  to  her 
bad  become  a  sort  of  want. 

"  Let  it  be,"  said  she,  "  a  tale  suited  to  the  hour;  no 
fierce  tradition,  —  nay,  no  grotesque  fable,  but  of  the 
tenderer  dye  of  superstition.  Let  it  be  of  love,  of 
woman's  love,  —  of  the  love  that  defies  the  grave :  for 
surely  even  after  death  it  lives;  and  heaven  would 
scarcely  be  heaven  if  memory  were-  banished  from  its 
blessings.  ** 
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**  I  recollect, "  said  Trevylyan,  after  a  slight  paosei 
*  a  short  Oerman  legend,  the  simplicity  of  which 
touched  me  much  when  I  heard  it;  but/'  added  he, 
with  a  slight  smile,  **  so  much  more  faithful  appears  in 
the  legend  the  love  of  the  woman  than  that  of  the  man , 
that  J  at  least  ought  scarcely  to  recite  it." 

'*Nay,"  said  Gertrude,  tenderly,  'Hhe  fault  of  the 
inconstant  only  heightens  our  gratitude  to  the  faithful/' 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  Son]  in  Purgatory  t  or,  Love  stronger  than  Death. 

The  angels  strung  their  harps  iji  Heaven,  and  their 
music  went  up  like  a  stream  of  odors  to  the  pavilions 
of  the  Most  High.  But  the  harp  of  Serai im  was  sweeter 
than  that  of  his  fellows,  and  the  Voice  of  the  Invisible 
One  (for  the  angels  themselves  know  not  the  glories  of 
Jehovah,  —  only  far  in  the  depths  of  Heaven  they  see 
one  Unsleeping  Eye  watching  forever  over  Creation) 
was  heard  saying,  — 

**  Ask  a  gift  for  the  love  that  bums  in  thy  song,  and 
it  shall  be  given  thee." 

And  Seralim  answered,  — 

'*  There  are  in  that  place  which  men  call  Purgatory, 
and  which  is  the  escape  from  Hell,  but  the  painful  porch 
of  Heaven,  many  souls  that  adore  Thee,  and  yet  are 
punished  justly  for  their  sins;  grant  me  the  boon  to 
visit  them  at  times,  and  solace  their  suffering  by  the 
hynms  of  the  harp  that  is  consecrated  to  Thee  I  " 

And  the  Voice  answered,  — 

**  Thy  prayer  is  heard,  0  gentlest  of  the  angels  1  and 
it  seems  good  to  Him  who  chastises  but  from  love. 
Go!    Thou  hast  thy  will." 

Then  the  angel  sang  the  praises  of  Ood ;  and  when  the 
Bong  was  done  he  rose  from  his  azure  throne  at  the  right 
hand  of  Gabriel,  and,  spreading  his  rainbow  wings,  he 
flew  to  that  melancholy  orb  which,  nearest  to  earth, 
echoes  with  the  shrieks  of  souls  that  by  torture  become 
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pure.  There  the  unhappy  ones  see  from  afar  the  bright 
courts  they  are  hereafter  to  obtain,  and  the  shapes  of 
glorious  beings  who,  fresh  from  the  Fountains  of 
Immortality,  walk  amidst  the  gardens  of  Paradise,  and 
feel  that  their  happiness  hath  no  morrow;  —  and  this 
thought  consoles  amidst  their  torments,  and  makes  the 
true  difference  between  Purgatory  and  Hell. 

Then  the  angel  folded  his  wings,  and,  entering  the 
crystal  gates,  sat  down  upon  a  blasted  rock  and  struck 
his  divine  lyre,  and  a  peace  fell  over  the  wretched;  the 
demon  ceased  to  torture,  and  the  victim  to  wail.  As 
sleep  to  the  mourners  of  earth  was  the  song  of  the  angel 
to  the  souls  of  the  purifying  star :  one  only  voice  amidst 
the  general  stillness  seemed  not  lulled  by  the  angel ;  it 
was  the  voice  of  a  woman,  and  it  continued  to  cry  out 
with  a  sharp  cry,  — 

^Oh,  Adenheim,  Adenheim!  mourn  not  for  the 
lost!  " 

The  angel  struck  chord  after  chord,  till  his  most 
skilful  melodies  were  exhausted;  but  still  the  solitary 
voice,  unheeding  —  unconscious  of  —  the  sweetest  harp 
of  the  angel  choir,  cried  out,  — 

**  Oh,  Adenheim,  Adenheim!  mourn  not  for  the  lost!  " 

Then  Seralim's  interest  was  aroused,  and,  approach- 
ing the  spot  whence  the  voice  came,  he  saw  the  spirit  of 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl  chained  to  a  rock,  and  the 
demons  lying  idly  by.  And  Seralim  said  to  the  demons, 
"  Doth  the  song  lull  ye  thus  to  rest?  " 

And  they  answered,  ''Her  care  for  another  is  bitterer 
than  all  our  torments ;  therefore  are  we  idle. " 

Then  the  angel  approached  the  spirit,  and  said  in  a 
voice  which  stilled  her  cry,  —  for  in  what  state  do  we 
outlive  sympathy  ?  —  *  Wherefore,  0  daughter  of  earthi 
wherefore  wailest  thou  with  the  same  plaintive  waill 


And  why  doth  the  harp  that  soothes  the  most  guilty  of 
thy  companions  fail  in  its  melody  with  theef 

''Oh,  radiant  stranger ,"  answered  the  poor  spirit^ 
*  ihon  speakest  to  one  who  on  earth  loved  God's  ereature 
more  than  God;  therefore  is  she  thus  justly  sentenced. 
But  I  know  that  my  poor  Adenheim  mourns  ceaselessly 
for  me,  and  the  thought  of  his  sorrow  is  more  intolerable 
to  me  than  all  that  the  demons  can  inflict." 

"  And  how  knowest  thou  that  he  laments  thee  f "  asked 
the  angel. 

''Because  I  know  with  what  agony  I  shoidd  have 
mourned  for  Aim,"  replied  the  spirit,  simply. 

The  divine  nature  of  the  angel  was  touched ;  for  love 
is  the  nature  of  the  sons  of  heaven.  "  And  how,''  said 
he, ''  can  I  minister  to  thy  sorrow ?  " 

A  transport  seemed  to  agitate  the  spirit,  and  she 
lifted  up  her  mistlike  and  impalpable  arms,  and 
cried, — 

**  Give  me  —  oh,  give  me  to  return  to  earth,  but  for 
one  little  hour,  that  I  may  visit  my  Adenheim;  and 
that,  concealing  from  him  my  present  sufferings,  I  may 
comfort  him  in  his  own." 

"  Alas!  "  said  the  angel,  turning  away  his  eyes,  —  for 
angels  may  not  weep  in  the  sight  of  others,  —  "I  could, 
indeed,  grant  thee  this  boon,  but  thou  knowest  not  the 
penalty.  For  the  souls  in  Purgatory  may  return  to 
Earth,  but  heavy  is  the  sentence  that  awaits  their 
return.  In  a  word,  for  one  hour  on  earth  thou  must 
add  a  thousand  years  to  the  tortures  of  thy  confinement 
here!" 

"Is  that  allt"  cried  the  spirit;  "willingly,  then, 
will  I  brave  the  doom.  Ah,  surely  they  love  not  in 
heaven,  or  thou  wouldst  know,  O  Celestial  Visitant, 
that  one  hour  of  consolation  to  the  one  we  love  is  worth 
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a  thousand  ages  of  torture  to  ourselves  I  Let  me  oomf  oit 
and  convince  my  Adenheim;  no  matter  what  beoomea 
of  me," 

Then  the  angel  looked  on  high,  and  he  saw  in  far 
distant  regions,  which  in  that  orb  none  else  could 
discern,  the  rays  that  parted  from  the  all-guarding  Eye; 
and  heard  the  Yoigb  of  the  Eternal  One  bidding  him  act 
as  his  pity  whispered.  He  looked  on  the  spirit,  and 
her  shadowy  ar;Das  stretched  pleadingly  toward  him; 
he  uttered  the  word  that  loosens  the  bars  of  the  gate  of 
Purgatory ;  and  lo,  the  spirit  had  re-entered  the  human 
world. 

It  was  night  in  the  halls  of  the  Lprd  of  Adenheim, 
and  hQ  sat  at  the  head  of  his  glittering  board  i  loud  and 
long  was  the  laugh  and  merry  the  jest  that  echoed 
round ;  and  the  laugh  and  the  jest  of  the  Lord  ojf  Aden- 
heim were  louder  and  merrier  thai^  alL 

And  by  his  right  side  sat  a  beautiful  lady ;  and  ever 
and  an%>n  he  turned  from  others  to  whisper  soft  vows 
in  her  ear. 

^.An(l  oh,"  said  the  bright  dame  of  Falkenberg,  "thy 
words  what  lady  can  believe?  Didst  thou  not  utter 
the  same  oaths  and  promise  the  same  love  to  Ida,  the 
fair  daughter  of  Loden;  and  now  but  three  little 
mcHiths  have  closed  upon  her  grave  ?  " 

"By  my  halidom,"  quoth  the  young  Lord  of  Aden- 
heim, "  thou  dpst  thy  beauty  marvellous  injustice.  Ida  I 
Nay,  thou  mpckest  me;  /love  the  daughter  of  Loden! 
why,  how  then  ahould  I  be  worthy  theel  A  few  gay 
words,  a  few  passing  smiles,  —  behold  all  the  love  Aden- 
heim ever  bore  to  Ida.  Was  it  my  fault  if  the  poor  fool 
misconstrued  such  common  courtesy?  Nay,  dearest 
lady,  this  heart  is  virgin  to  thee." 

"And  what!  "  said  the  Lady  of  Falkenberg,  as  she 
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suffered  the  arm  of  Adenheim  to  encircle  her  slender 
waist,  "  didst  thon  not  grieve  for  her  losst " 

''Why,  yerily,  yes,  for  the  first  week;  hut  in  thy 
bright  eyes  I  found  ready  consolation. " 

At  this  moment  the  Lord  of  Adenheim  thought  he 
heard  a  deep  sigh  behind  him;  he  turned,  but  saw 
nothing,  save  a  slight  mist  that  gradually  faded  away, 
and  vanished  in  the  distance.  Where  was  the  necessity 
for  Ida  to  reveal  herself! 

'^  And  thou  didst  not,  then,  do  thine  errand  to  thy 
lover  I  "  said  Seralim,  as  the  spirit  of  the  wronged  Ida 
returned  to  Purgatory. 

"  Bid  the  demons  recommence  their  torture,"  was 
poor  Ida's  answer. 

^  And  was  it  for  this  that  thou  added  a  thousand  years 
to  thy  doom  f '' 

''Alas!  **  answered  Ida,  *' after  the  single  hour  I  have 
endured  on  earth,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  terrible  in 
a  thousand  fresh  years  of  Purgatory."  ^ 

"  What  I  is  the  story  ended  f  "  asked  Gertrude. 

"Yes." 

"  Nay,  surely  the  thousand  years  were  not  lidded  to 
poor  Ida's  doom;  and  Seralim  bore  her  back  with  him 
to  Heaven  t " 

"The  legend  saith  no  more.  The  writer  was  con- 
tented to  show  us  the  perpetuity  of  woman's  Love  —  " 

"  And  its  reward,"  added  Vane. 

'^It  was  not  /who  drew  that  last  conclusion,  Albert," 
Grertrudei 


^  This  itory  is  prmcipally  borrowed  from  a  foreign  soil  It 
Memed  to  the  author  worthy  of  being  transfemd  to  an  English 
one ;  altfaongh  he  fears  that  mnch  of  its  singnlar  beaaty  in  the 
original  has  been  lost  by  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Tlie  floenerj  of  the  Rhine  analogons  to  the  Germin  litenry 

genius.  —  The  Drachenf els. 

On  leaving  Cologne,  the  stream  winds  round  among 
banks  that  do  not  yet  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Bhine ; 
but  they  increase  in  interest  as  you  leave  Surdt  and 
Oodorf.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  river  does  not, 
however,  really  appear,  until  by  degrees  the  Seven 
Mountains,  and  ^  Thb  castled  Crag  of  Dbachen- 
FELS  "  above  them  all,  break  upon  the  eye.  Around 
Neider  Cassel  and  Bheidt  the  vines  lie  thick  and  clus- 
tering; and,  by  the  shore,  you  see  from  place  to  place 
the  islands  stretching  their  green  length  along,  and 
breaking  the  erulting  tide.  Village  rises  upon  village, 
and,  viewed  from  the  distance  as  you  sail,  the  pastoral 
errors  that  enamoured  us  of  the  village  life  crowd  thick 
and  fast  upon  us.  So  still  do  these  hamlets  seem,  so 
sheltered  from  the  passions  of  the  world,  ^s  if  the  passions 
were  not  like  winds,— ^ only  felt  where  they  breathe, 
and  invisible  save  by  their  effects.  Leaping  into  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Rhine,  come  many  a  stream  and 
rivulet  upon  either  side.  Spire  upon  spire  rises  and 
sinks  as  you  sail  on.  Mountain  and  city,  •*-•  the  solitary 
island ,  the  castled  steep,  —  like  the  dreams  of  ambition, 
suddenly  appear,  proudly  swell,  and  dimly  fade  away. 

"You  begin  now,''  said  Trevylyan,  "to  understand 
the  character  of  the  German  literature.  The  Rhine  is 
an  emblem  of  its  luxuriance,  its  fertility,  its  romance. 
The  best  commentary  to  the  German  genius  is  a  visit  to 
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•the  Grerman  scenery.  The  mighty  gloom  of  the  Hartz, 
the  feudal  towers  that  look  over  vines  and  deep  valleys 
on  the  legendary  Rhine;  the  gigantic  remains  of  antique 
power,  profusely  scattered  over  plain«  mount,  and 
forest;  the  thousand  mixed  recollections  that  hallow  the 
ground;  the  stately  Koman,  the  stalwart  Groth,  the 
chivalry  of  the  feudal  age,  aind  the  dim  brotherhood  of 
the  ideal  world,  have  here  alike  their  record  and  their 
remembranoe.  And  over  such  scenes  wanders  the  young 
German  student.  Instead  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the 
English  traveller,  the  thousand  devices  to  cheat  the  way, 
he  has  but  his  volume  in  his  hand,  his  knapsack  at  his 
back.  From  such  scenes  he  draws  and  hives  all  that 
various  store  which  after  years  ripen  to  inventioQ. 
Hence  the  florid  mixture  of  the  German  muse ,  —  the 
classic,  the  romantic,  the  contemplative,  the  philosophic, 
and  the  superstitious.  Each  the  result  of  actual  medita- 
tion over  different  scenes.  Each  the  produce  of  separate 
but  confused  recollections.  As  the  Khine  flows,  so  flows 
the  national  genius,  by  mountain  and  valley,  the  wildest 
solitude,  the  sudden  spires  of  ancient  cities;  the  moul- 
dered castle,  the  stately  monastery,  the  humble  cot. 
Grandeur  and  homeliness,  history  and  superstition ,  truth 
and  fable,  succeeding  one  another  so  as  to  blend  into  a 
whole. 

"  But,"  added  Trevylyan,  a  moment  afterwards,  ''the 
Ideal  is  passing  slowly  away  from  the  Grerman  mind: 
a  spirit  for  the  more  active  and  the  more  material  litera- 
ture is  springing  up  amongst  them.  The  revolution  of 
mind  gathers  on,  preceding  stormy  events;  and  the 
memories  that  led  their  grandsires  to  contemplate  will 
urge  the  youth  of  the  next  generation  to  dare  and  to 
act."  1 

1  Is  not  this  prediction  already  fuiailed  ?  ^  1849. 
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Thus  eonversing,  they  continued  their  voyage,  with 
a  fair  wave  and  beneath  a  lucid  sky. 

The  vessel  now  glided  beside  the  Seven  Mountains 
and  the  Drachenfels. 

The  sun,  slowly  setting,  cast  his  yellow  beams  over 
the  smooth  watera.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  lay  a 
village  deeply  sequestered  in  shade;  and  above,  the 
Ruin  of  the  Drachenfels  caught  the  richest  beams  of  the 
sun.  Yet  thus  alone,  though  loffy,  the  ray  cheered  not 
the  gloom  that  hung  over  the  giant  rock :  it  stood  on 
high,  like  some  great  name  on  which  the  light  of  glory 
may  shine,  but  which  is  associated  with  a  certain 
melancholy,  from  the  solitude  to  which  its  very  height 
above  the  level  of  the  herd  o(mdemned  its  owner! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Legend  of  Roland.  —  The  Adventores  of  Nymphalin  on  the 
island  of  Nonnewerth.  —  Her  song.  —  The  decay  of  the  Faiiy 
faith  in  England. 

On  the  shore,  opposite  the  Drachenfels,  stand  the  Buins 
of  Bolandseck :  they  are  the  shattered  crown  d  a  lofty 
and  perpendicular  mountain,  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  the  brave  Boland;  below,  the  trees  of  an  island  to 
which  the  Lady  of  Roland  retired  rise  thick  and  yerdant 
from  the  smooth  tide. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  eloquent  and  wild  grandeur  of 
the  whole  scene.  That  spot  is  the  pride  and  beauty  of 
the  Rhine. 

The  legend  that  consecrates  the  tower  and  the  island 
is  briefly  told;  it  belongs  to  a  class  so  common  to  the 
Romaunte  of  Germany.  Roland  goes  to  the  wan.  A 
false  report  of  his  death  reaches  his  betrothed.  She 
retires  to  the  conyent  in  the  isle  of  Nonnewerth,  and 
takes  the  irrevocable  veil.  Roland  returns  home, 
flushed  with  glory  and  hope,  to  find  that  the  very 
fidelity  of  his  affianced  had  placed  an  eternal  barrier 
between  them.  He  built  the  castle  that  bears  his  name, 
and  which  overlooks  the  monastery,  and  dwelt  there 
till  his  death ,  happy  in  the  power  at  least  to  gase,  even 
to  the  last,  upon  those  walls  which  held  the  tareasnre  he 
had  lost. 

The  willows  droop  in  mournful  luxuriance  along  the 
island,  and  harmonize  with  the  memory  that,  through 
the  desert  of  a  thousand  years,  love  still  keeps  green 
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and  fresh.  Nor  hath  it  permitted  even  those  additions 
of  fiction  which,  like  mosses,  gather  hy  time  over  the 
truth  that  they  adorn,  yet  adorning  conceal,  to  mar  the 
simple  tenderness  of  the  legend. 

All  was  still  in  the  island  of  Nonnew^rth;  the  lights 
shone  through  the  trees  from  the  house  that  contained 
our  travellers.  On  one  smooth  spot  where  the  islet 
shelves  into  the  Ehine  met  the  wandering  fairies. 

"  Oh,  Pipalee !  how  heautiful  I  "  cried  Nymphalin,  as 
she  stood  enraptured  by  the  wave,  a  star*beam  shining 
on  her,  with  her  yellow  hair  *'  dancing  its  ringlets  in  the 
whistling  wind. "  *'  For  the  first  time  since  our  depar- 
ture, I  do  not  miss  the  green  fields  of  England." 

''  Hist!  "  said  Pipalee,  under  her  breath ;  "  I  hear  fairy 
steps,  —  they  must  be  the  steps  of  strangers. " 

"Let  us  retreat  into  this  thicket  of  weeds,"  said 
Nymphalin,  somewhat  alarmed;  ''the  good  lord  treas- 
urer is  already  asleep  there. "  They  whisked  into  what 
to  them  was  a  forest,  for  the  reeds  were  two  feet  high, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  they  found  the  lord  treasurer 
stretched  beneath  a  bulrush,  with  his  pipe  beside  him: 
for  since  he  had  been  in  Germany  he  had  taken  to  smok- 
ing; and,  indeed,  wild  thyme,  properly  dried,  makes 
very  good  tobacco  for  a  fairy.  They  also  found  Nip  and 
Trip  sitting,  very  close  together,  Nip  playing  with  her 
hair,  which  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 

"What  do  you  do  here?  "  said  Pipalee,  shortly;  for 
she  was  rather  an  old  maid,  and  did  not  like  fairies  to 
be  too  close  to  each  other. 

"  Watching  my  lord's  slumber,"  said  Nip. 

"  Pshaw!  "  said  Pipalee. 

"  Nay,"  quoth  Trip,  blushing  like  a  sea-shell,  ^  there 
is  no  harm  in  that,  I  'm  sure." 

"  Hush!  "  said  the  queen,  peeping  through  the  reeds. 
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And  now  forth  from  the  green  hosom  of  the  earth 
came  a  tiny  train.  Slowly,  two  by  two,  hand  in  hand, 
they  swept  from  a  small  apertore,  shadowed :  with  fra- 
grant herbs,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  ring:  then 
eame  other  fairies,  laden  with  dainties,  and  presently 
two  beautiful,  white  mushrooms  sprang  up,  on  which 
their  viands  were  placed,  —  and  lo,  there  was  a  ban^ 
quetl  Oh,  how  merry  they  were!  what  gentle  peals  of 
laughter,  loud  as  a  virgin's  sigh!  what  jests,  what  songs! 
Happy  race !  if  mortids  could  see  you  as  often  as  I  do, 
in  the  soft  nights  of  summer  they  would  never  be  at  a 
loss  for  entertainment.  But  as  our  English  fairies 
looked  on,  they  saw  that  these  foreign  elves  were  of  a  differ- 
ent race  from  themselves;  they  were  taller  and  less  hand- 
some, their  hair  was  darker,  they  wore  mustaches,  and 
had  something  of  a  fiercer  air.  Poor  Nymphalin  was  a 
little  frightened;  but  presently  soft  music  was  heard 
floating  along,  something  like  the  sound  we  suddenly 
hear  of  a  still  night,  when  a  light  breeze  steals  through 
rushes,  or  wakes  a  ripple  in  some  shallow  brook  dancing 
over  pebbles.  And  lo !  from  the  aperture  of  the  earth 
came  forth  a  fay,  superbly  dressed  and  of  a  noble  pres- 
ence. The  queen  started  back,  Fipalee  rubbed  her  eyes. 
Trip  looked  over  Pipalee's  shoulder,  and  Nip,  pinching 
her  arm,  cried  out,  amazed, ''  By  the  last  new  star,  that 
is  Prince  von  Fayzenheim!  ** 

Poor  Nymphalin  gazed  again,  and  her  little  heart 
beat  xmder  her  bees' -wing  bodice  as  if  it  would  break. 
The  prince  had  a  melancholy  air,  and  he  sat  apart  from 
the  banquet,  gazing  abstractedly  on  the  Rhine. 

^Ah!"  whispered  Nymphalin  to  herself ,  ''does  he 
tiiinkof  mef " 

Presently  the  prince  drew  forth  a  little  flute,  hollowed 
from  a  small  reed,  and  began  to  play  a  mournful  air. 
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Nymphalin  listened  with  delight;  it  was  one  he  had 
learned  in  her  dominions. 

When  the  air  was  over,  the  piinoe  rose,  and,  approach- 
ing the  banqueters,  despatched  them  on  different 
errands:  one  to  visit  the  dwarf  of  the  Drachenfels, 
another  to  look  after  the  grave  of  Mussbub,  and  a  whole 
detachment  to  puzzle  the  students  of  Heidelberg.  A 
few  launched  themselves  upon  willow  leaves  on  the 
Rhine,  to  cruise  about  in  the  starlight,  and  another  band 
set  out  a-hunting  after  the  gray-legged  moth.  The 
prince  was  left  alone ;  and  now  Nymphalin,  seeing  the 
coast  clear,  wrapped  herself  up  in  a  cloak  made  out  of  a 
withered  leaf;  and  only  letting  her  eyes  glow  out  from 
the  hood,  she  glided  from  the  reeds;  and  the  prince, 
turning  round,  saw  a  dark  fairy  figure  by  his  side. 
He  drew  back,  a  little  startled,  and  placed  his  hand  on 
his  sword,  when  Nymphalin,  circling  round  him,  sang 
the  following  words :  — 

THE  FAIRY'S  REPROACH. 

I. 

By  the  glowworm's  lamp  in  the  dewy  brake  ; 

By  the  gossamer's  airy  net ; 
By  the  shifting  skin  of  the  fBdthless  snake; 
Oh,  teach  me  to  forget : 
For  none,  ah  none. 
Can  teach  so  well  that  human  spell 
As  thou,  false  one! 

n. 

By  the  fairy  dance  on  the  greensward  smooth  ; 

By  the  winds  of  the  gentle  west; 
By  the  loving  stars,  when  their  soft  looks  soothe 

The  waves  on  their  mother's  bresst ; 
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Teach  me  thy  lore ! 
By  which,  like  withered  flowen. 
The  leaves  of  hnried  Hours 

Blossom  no  more! 


ni. 

^7  the  tent  in  the  yiolet's  bell ; 

By  the  may  on  the  scented  bough ; 
By  the  lone  green  isle  where  my  sisters  dwell; 
And  thine  own  foigotten  vow ; 
Teach  me  to  live, 
Nor  feed  on  thoughts  that  pine 
For  love  so  false  as  thine  1 
Teach  me  thy  lore, 
And  one  thou  lov'st  no  more 

Will  bless  thee  and  forgive  1 

** Surely ,"  said  Fayzenheim,  faltering,  "surely  I 
know  that  voice! " 

And  Nymphalin's  cloak  dropped .  off  her  shoulder. 
**  My  English  fairy !  "  and  Fayzenheim  knelt  beside  her. 

I  wish  you  had  seen  the  fay  kneel,  for  you  would 
have  sworn  it  was  bo  like  a  human  lover,  that  you 
would  never  have  sneered  at  love  afterwards.  Love  is 
80  fiairy-like  a  part  of  us,  that  even  a  fairy  cannot  make 
it  differently  from  us,  —  that  is  to  say,  when  we  love 
truly. 

There  was  great  joy  in  the  island  that  night  among 
the  elves.  They  conducted  Nymphalin  to  their  palace 
within  the  eartih,  and  feasted  her  sumptuously;  and  Nip 
told  thdr  adventures  with  so  much  spirit,  that  he 
enchanted  the  merry  foreigners.  But  Fayzenheim 
talked  apart  to  Njrmphalin,  and  told  her  how  he  was  lord 
of  that  island,  and  how  he  had  been  obliged  to  return  to 
his  dominions  by  the  law  of  his  tribe,  which  allowed 
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him  to  be  absent  only  aoertain  time  in  every  year. 
**  But,  my  queen,  I  always  intended  to  revisit  thee  next 
spring." 

''Thou  needest  not  have  left  xis  so  abruptly/'  said 
Nymphalin,  blushing. 

'^  But  do  thou  never  leave  me  I  "  said  the  ardent  fairy ; 
"  be  mine,  and  let  our  nuptials  be  celebrated  on  these 
shores.  Wouldst  thou  sigh  for  thy  green  island?  No! 
for  there  the  fairy  altars  are  deserted,  the  faith  is  gone 
from  the  land;  thou  art  among  the  last  of  an  unhonored 
and  expiring  race.  Thy  mortal  poets  are  dumb,  and 
Fancy,  which  was  thy  priestess,  sleeps  hushed  in  her 
last  repose.  New  and  hard  creeds  have  succeeded  to  the 
fairy  lore.  Who  steals  through  the  starlit  boughs  on 
the  nights  of  Jime  to  watch  the  roundels  of  thy  tribe  t 
The  wheels  of  commerce,  the  din  of  trade,  have  silenced 
to  mortal  ear  the  music  of  thy  subjects'  harps!  And 
the  noisy  habitations  of  men,  harsher  than  their  dream- 
ing sires,  are  gathering  round  the  dell  and  vale  where 
thy  co-mates  linger:  —  a  few  years,  and  where  will  be 
the  green  solitudes  of  England  ? '' 

The  queen  sighed,  and  the  prince,  perceiving  that  he 
was  listened  to,  continued :  — 

"  Who,  in  thy  native  shores,  among  the  children  of 
men ,  now  claims  the  fairy's  care  f  What  cradle  wouldat 
thou  tend?  On  what  maid  wouldst  thou  shower  thy 
rosy  gifts)  What  bard  wouldst  thou  haunt  in  his 
dreams  t  Poesy  is  fled  the  island,  why  shouldst  thou 
linger  behind?  Time  hath  brought  dulL  customs,  that 
laugh  at  thy  gentle  being.  Fuck  is  buried  in  the  hare- 
bell; he  has  left  no  offspring,  and  none  mourn  for  his 
loss;  for  night,  which  is  the  fairy  season,  is  busy  and 
garish  as  the  day.  What  hearth  is  desolate  after  the 
curfew?    What  house  bathed  in  stillness  at  the  hour  in 
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which  thy  reyels  commence  f  Thine  empire  among  men 
has  passed  from  thee,  and  thy  race  are  vanishing  from 
the  crowded  soil.  For,  despite  oni  diviner  nature,  our 
existence  is  linked  with  man's.  Their  neglect  is  our 
disease,  their  forgelfulness  our  death.  Leave,  then, 
those  dull,  yet  troubled  scenes,  that  are  closing  round 
the  fairy  rings  of  thy  native  isle.  These  mountains, 
this  herbage,  these  gliding  waves,  these  mouldering 
ruins,  these  starred  rivulets,  be  they,  O  beautiful 
ibiry,  thy  new  domain.  Yet  in  these  lands  our  worship 
lingers;  still  can  we  fill  the  thought  of  the  young  bard, 
and  mingle  with  his  yearnings  after  the  Beautiful,  the 
Unseen.  Hither  come  the  pilgrims  of  the  world,  anx- 
ious only  to  gather  from  these  scenes  the  legends  of  Us; 
ages  will  pass  away  ere  the  Bhine  shall  be  desecrated  of 
our  haunting  presence.  Come,  then,  my  queen,  let  this 
palace  be  thine  own,  and  the  moon  that  glances  over  the 
shattered  towers  of  the  Dragon  Bock  witness  our  nup* 
tials  and  our  vows  t  " 

In  such  words  the  fairy  prince  courted  the  young 
queen,  and  while  she  sighed  at  their  truth,  she  yielded 
to  their  charm.  Oh!  still  may  there  be  one  spot  on  the 
earth  where  the  fairy  feet  may  press  the  legendary  soil, 
—  still  be  there  one  land  where  the  faith  of  the  Bright 
Invisible  hallows  and  inspires  1  Still  glide  thou,  O 
migestic  and  solemn  Bhine,  among  shades  and  valleys, 
from  which  the  wisdom  of  belief  can  call  the  creations 
of  the  younger  worldl 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Wherein  die  K«>deT  u  made  apecUtor  with  the  Bngllah  EUtIm  al 
the  Kese*  and  being*  that  tn  bcDeUh  the  witli. 

DuBise  ths  hwt  of  next  day's  noon,  Faynnheim  took 
the  "Kngliah  visitora  thiongb  the  cool  caTenis  that  wind 
amidat  the  mountaina  of  the  Bhina.  There  a  thouaand 
wondera  awaited  the  eyes  of  the  faiiy .  qaeen.  I  speak 
not  of  the  Gothic  arch  and  aisle  into  which  tha  hollow 
earth  fonns  itself,  or  the  stream  that  toshet  with  a 
mighty  voice  through  the  dark  chasm,  or  the  silver 
columns  that  shoot  aloft,  worked  by  the  gnomea  from 
the  mines  of  the  mountains  of  Taunna;  hut  of  the 
strange  inhabitants  that  from  time  to  time  they  came 
upon.  They  found  in  one  solitary  cell,  lined  witli  dried 
moBB,  two  miseihapen  elves,  of  a  larger  size  than  common, 
with  a  plebeian,  working-day  aspect,  who  were  chatting 
noisily  leather,  and  making  a  pair  of  boots:  these 
were  the  Hausmannen  or  domestic  elves,  that  dance 
into  tradesmen's  houses  of  a  night,  and  play  all  sorts  of 
undignified  tricks.  They  were  very  civil  to  the  queen, 
for  they  ara  good-natured  creatures  on  the  whole,  and 
once  had  many  relations  in  Scotland.  They  then, 
following  the  course  of  a  noisy  rivulet,  came  to  a  hole 
from  which  the  sharp  head  of  a  fox  peeped  out.  The 
queen  was  frightened. 

"Oh,  come  on,"  said  the  fox,  encouragingly;  "  I  am 
one  of  the  fairy  race,  and  many  are  the  gambols  we  of 
the  brute-elves  play  in  the  Geiman  world  of  romance, " 
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"Indeed,  Mr.  Fox,"  said  the  prince,'' you  only  speak 
the  truth;  and  how  is  Mr.  Bruin  1 " 

"Quite  well,  my  prince,  but  tired  of  his  seclusion; 
for  indeed  our  race  can  do  little  or  nothing  now  in  the 
world,  and  lie  here  in  our  old  age,  telling  stories  of  the 
past,  and  recalling  the  exploits  we  did  in  our  youth, 
which,  madam^  you  may  see  in  all  the  faiiy  histories  in 
the  prince's  library. " 

"  Your  own  love-adventures  for  instance.  Master  Fox," 
said  the  prince. 

The  fox  snarled  angnly,  and  drew  in  his  head. 

"  You  have  displeased  your  friend, "  said  Nymphalin. 

"Yes;  he  likes  no  illusions  to  the  amorous  follies  of 
his  youth.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  rivalry  with  the 
dog  for  the  cat's  good  graces  ? " 

"  Ko;  that  must  be  very  amusing." 

"Well,  my  queen,  when  we  rest  by-and-by,  I  will 
relate  to  you  the  history  of  the  fox's  wooing." 

The  next  place  they  came  to  was  a  vast  Eimic  cavern, 
covered  with  dark  inscriptions  of  a  forgotten  tongue; 
and,  sitting  on  a  huge  stone,  they  found  a  dwarf  with 
long}  yellow  hair,  his  head  leaning  on  his  breast,  and 
absorbed  in  meditation. 

"  This  is  a  spirit  of  a  wise  and  powerful  race, "  whis- 
pered Faysenheim,  "that  has  often  battled  with  the 
fairies;  but  he  is  of  the  kindly  tribe." 

Then  the  dwarf  lifted  his  head  with  a  mournful  air, 
and  gazed  upon  the  bright  shapes  before  him,  lighted  by 
the  pine-torches  that  the  prince's  attendants  carried. 

"  And  what  dost  thou  muse  upon,  0  descendant  of  the 
race  of  Laurin ) "  said  the  prince. 

"  Upon  TiMB, "  answered  the  dwarf,  gloomily.  "  I  see 
a  Biver,  and  it-s  waves  are  black,  flowing  from  the 
clouds,  and  none  knoweth  its  source.     It  rolls  deeply 
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on,  aye  dnd  evermore,  through  a  green  valley,  which  it 
slowly  swallows  up,  washing  away  tower  and  town,  and 
vanquishing  all  things;  and  the  name  of  the  Biver  is 
Time.  " 

Then  the  dwarf's  head  sank  on  his  bosom,  and  he  spoke 
no  more. 

The  fairies  proceeded.  "Above  us,"  said  the  prince, 
"  rises  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Bhine ;  for 
moimtains  are  the  dwarf's  home.  When  the  Great 
Spirit  of  all  made  earth,  he  saw  that  the  hollows  of 
the  rocks  and  hills  were  tenantless,  and  yet  that  a 
mighty  kingdom  and  great  palaces  were  hid  within 
them, — a  dread  and  dark  solitude,  but  lighted  at  times 
from  the  starry  eyes  of  many  jewels;  and  there  was  the 
treasure  of  the  human  world :  gold  and  silver,  and  great 
heaps  of  gems,  and  a  soil  of  metals.  So  Gkxi  made  a 
race  for  this  vast  empire,  and  gifted  them  with  the  power 
of  thought  and  the  soul  of  exceeding  wisdom;  so  that 
they  want  not  the  merriment  and  enterprise  of  the  outer 
world :  but  musing  in  these  dark  caves  is  their  delight. 
Their  existence  rolls  away  in  the  luxury  of  thought; 
only  from  time  to  time  they  appear  in  the  world,  and 
betoken  woe  or  weal  to  men,  according  to  their  nature, — 
for  they  are  divided  into  two  tribes,  the  benevolent  and 
the  wrathful. "  While  the  prince  spoke,  they  saw  glar- 
ing upon  them,  from  a  ledge  in  the  upper  rock,  a  grisly 
face,  with  a  long,  matted  beard.  The  prince  gathered 
himself  up,  and  frowned  at  the  evil  dwarf,  for  such  it 
was ;  but  with  a  wild  laugh  the  &ce  abniptly  disappeared, 
and  the  echo  of  the  laugh  rang  with  a  ghastly  sound 
through  the  long  hollows  of  the  earth. 

The  queen  clung  to  Fayzenheim's  arm.  ''Fear  not, 
my  queen, "  said  he ;  "  the  evil  race  have  no  power  over 
our  light  and  aerial  nature :  with  men  only  they  war ;  and 


•  » 
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he  whom  we  have  seen  was,  in  the  old  ages  of  the  world, 
one  of  the  deadliest  visitors  to  mankind/' 

But  now  they  came  winding  by  a  passage  to  a  beauti- 
ful recess  in  the  mountain  empire :  it  was  of  a  circular 
shape  of  amazing  height;  in  the  midst  of  it  played  a 
natural  fountain  of  sparkling  waters,  and  around  it  were 
columns  of  massive  granite,  rising  in  countless  vistas,  till 
lost  in  the  distant  shade.  Jewels  were  scattered  round, 
and  brightly  played  the  fairy  torches  on  the  gem,  the 
fountain,  and  the  pale  silver,  that  gleamed  at  frequent 
intervals  from  the  rocks.  **  Here  let  us  rest^ ''  said  the 
gallant  fairy,  clapping  his  hands, — ^what^hol  music  and 
the  feast." 

So  the  feast  was  spread  by  the  fountain's  side;  and  the 
courtien  scattered  rose-leaves,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them,  for  the  prince  and  his  visitor;  and  amidst 
the  dark  kingdom  of  the  dwarfs  broke  the  delicate  sounds 
of  fairy  lutes.  "  We  have  not  these  evil  beings  in  Eng- 
land," said  the  queen,  as  low  as  she  could  speak;  ''  they 
rouse  my  fear,  but  my  interest  also.  Tell  me,  dear 
prince,  of  what  nature  was  the  intercourse  of  the  evil 
dwarf  with  mant" 

"  Tou  know,"  answered  the  prince,  *  that  to  every 
species  of  living  thing  there  is  something  in  common ; 
the  vast  chain  of  sympathy  runs  through  all  creation. 
By  that  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  beast  of 
the  field  or  the  bird  of  the  air,  men  govern  the  inferior 
tribes :  they  appeal  to  the  common  passions  of  fear  and 
emulation  when  they  tame  the  wild  steed ;  to  the  com- 
mon desire  of  greed  and  gain  when  they  snare  the  fishes 
of  the  stream,  or  allure  the  wolves  to  the  pitfall  by 
the  bleating  of  the  lamb.  In  their  turn,  in  the  older 
ages  of  the  world,  it  was  by  the  passions  which  men  had 
in  common  with  the  demon  race  that  the  fiends  com- 
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m&nded  or  allured  them.  The  dwarf  whom  you  saw, 
beiog  of  that  race  which  is  chaiacterized  by  the  ambitioa 
of  power  and  the  desire  of  hoarding,  appealed  then  in 
bis  intercourse  with  men  to  the  same  cbancteristica  in 
their  own  bosoms, —  to  ambition  or  to  avarice.  And  thus 
were  his  victims  made!  But  not  now,  dearest  Nym- 
phalia,"  continued  tha  prince,  with  a  more  lively  air, 

—  'not  now  will  we  speak  of  those  gloomy  beings. 
Ho,  there;  cease  the  music,  and  come  hither  all  of  ye, 

—  to  listen  to  a  bithful  and  homely  history  of  the  Dog, 
the  Cat,  the  Grifi&n,  and  the  Fox." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Tlie  Wooing  of  liuter  Fok.^ 

You  are  aware,  my  dear  Nympbalin,  that  in  Uie  time 
of  which  I  am  ahout  to  apeak  there  was  no  particular 
enmity  between  the  yarioua  species  of  brutes:  the  dog 
and  the  hare  chatted  very  agreeably  together,  and  all  the 
world  knows  that  the  wolf,  unacquainted  with  mutton, 
had  a  particular  affection  for  the  lamb;  In  these  happy 
days,  two  most  respectable  cats,  of  very  old  family i  had 
an  only  daughter:  never  was  kitten  more  amiable  or 
more  seducing.  As  she  grew  up  she  manifested  so  inany 
charms,  that  in  a  little  while  she  became  noted  as  the 
greatest  beauty  in  the  neighborhood;  need  I  to  you, 
dearest  Nympbalin,  describe  her  perfections  t  Suffice  it 
to  say  thai  her  akin  was  of  the  most  delicate  tortoise- 
shell,  that  her  paws  were  smoother  than  velvet,  that 
her  whiskers  were  twelve  inches  long  at  the  least,  and 
that  her  eyes  had  a  gentleness  altogether  astonishing  in 
a  cat.  But  if  the  young  beauty  had  suitors  in  plenty 
during  the  lives  of  monsieur  and  madame,  you  may 

*  In  the  ezcnnions  of  the  fairies,  it  is  the  object  of  the  anthor 
to  bring  before  the  reader  a  rapid  phantasmagoria  of  the  mrioQs 
beings  thkit  belong  to  the  German  sapentitioBs,  so  that  the  work 
may  tiras  describe  the  onter  and  the  inner  world  of  the  land  of  the 
Rhine.  The  tale  of  the  Pox's  Wooing  has  been  composed  to  gire 
the  Sngliah  reader  an  idea  of  a  species  of  novel  not  natoralized 
amongst  ns,  though  frequent  among  the  legends  of  onr  Irish 
neighbors;  in  which  the  bmtes  are  the  only  chatactars  drawn, — 
drawn,  too,  with  shades  of  distinotion  as  nice  and  subtle  as  if  they 
were  the  cieatnzfls  of  the  oTiliied  world* 
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suppoee  the  number  was  not  dinuDished  when,  at  the 
age  of  two  years  and  a  half,  ahe  was  left  an  orphan,  and 
sole  heireBS  to  all  the  horeditaiy  property.  In  fine,  she 
was  the  richest  moniagB  in  the  whole  coontry.  With- 
out troubling  you,  dearest  queen,  with  the  adventures 
of  the  rest  of  hn  loreta,  with  their  suit,  and  tbeir 
rejection,  I  come  at  once  to  the  two  rivab  most  san- 
guine of  euccese,  —  the  dog  and  the  fox. 
'  Now  the  dog  was  a  handsome,  honest,  stiaij^tfonnrd, 
affectionate  fellow.  "  7or  my  part,"  said  he,  "  I  don't 
wonder  at  my  cousin's  refusing  Brain  tiie  bear,  and 
GhtuDtf^m  the  wolf:  to  be  sore  they  give  tbemselvea 
great  airs,  and  call  themaelres  '  nobla,'  but  what  thent 
fituin  is  always  in  the  sulks,  and  Gauntgtim  always  in 
a  paaeion ;  a  cat  of  any  sensibility  would'  lead  a  miser* 
able  life  with  them :  as  for  me,  I  am  very  good-tempered 
when  I  'm  not  pat  out;  and  I  have  no  fault  except  that 
of  being  angry  if  disturbed  at  my  meals.  I  am  young 
and  good-looking,  fond  of  play  and  unuaament,  and 
altogetheras  agreeable  a  husband  as  a  cat  oould  find  in 
a  aummer's  day.  If  she  marries  me,  well  and  good; 
she  may  have  her  property  settled  on  hereelf :  if  not,  I 
shall  hear  her  no  malice;  and  I  hope  X  sha'n't  be  too 
much  in  love  to  forget  that  there  are  other  eats  in  the 
world," 

With  that  the  dog  threw  his  tail  over  his  back,  and 
set  off  to  his  mistresa  with  a  gay  face  on  the  matter. 

Now  the  fox  heard  the  dog  talking  tbuB  to  himself, 
—  for  the  fox  was  always  peeping  about,  in  holes  and 
comers,  —  and  he  burst  out  a-laughing  when  the  dog  was 
out  of  sight. 

"  Ho,  ho,  my  fine  fellowl  "  said  he;  "  not  so  fast,  if 
you  ptease :  you  've  got  the  fox  for  a  rival,  let  me  tell 
you." 
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The  foZ|  as  you  vezy  wqII  Iqiow,  is  a  beast  thai  can 
never  do  anything  without  a  mancBUvre;  and  as,  fiom 
his  canning,  he  was  geneially  veiy  lucky  in  anything 
he  undertook,  he  did  not  doubt  for. a  moment  that  he 
should  put  the  dog's  nose  out  of  joint  Beynard  was 
awaza  that  in  love  ope  should  always,  if  possible,  be  the 
first  in  the  field,  and  he^  therefore  resolved  to  get  the 
start  of  the  dog  and  arrive  before  him  at  the  cat's  resi- 
dence. But  this  lyas  ^0  easy  matter ;  for  though  Beynard 
could  run  faster  than  the  dog  for  a  little  way,  be  was  no 
match  for  him  in  a  journey  of  some  .distance.  "How- 
ever," said  Beynaid,  '*  those  good-natured  creatures  are 
never  very  wise  >.  and  I  think  I  knpw  already  what 
will  make  him  bait  on  his  way," 

With  that  the  fox  tirotted  pretty  &at  by  a  shprt  cut 
in  the  woods,  and,  getting  before  the  .dog,  laid  hin^seU 
down  by  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  begaQ  to  howl,  moslj 
piteously. 

The  dog,  hearing  the  noise,  was  very  much  alaimed. 
*  See  now,"  said  he,  "  if  the  poor  fox  has  not  got  him- 
self into  some  scrape  I  Those  cunning  ci^atures  are  always 
in  mischief;  thank  Heaven,  it  never. comes  into  my 
head  to  be  cunning  I "  And  the  goo^-natured  janimal  ran 
off  as  hard  as  he  could  to  see  what  was  the  matter  wi,th 
the  fox. 

**  Oh,  dear  I  "  cried  Beynard;  "what  shall  I  do,  what 
shall  I  do!  my  poor  little ;  sister  has  fallen  into  this 
hole,  and  I  can't  get  her  out,  —  she  '11  certainly  be 
smothered."  And  the  fox  burst  out  a-howling  more 
piteously  than  before. 

"But,  my  dear  Beynard,"  quoth  *  the  dog,  very 
simply,  "  why  don't  you  go  in  after  your  sister t  " 

"Ah,  you  may  well  ask  that,"  said  the  fo^;  "  but^ 
in  trying  to  get  in,  don't  you  perceive  that  I  have 
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sprained  my  back,  and  can't  stirf  Ob,  dear!  what 
shall  I  do  if  my  poor  little  sister  is  smothered!  " 

"Pray  don't  vex  yourself,"  said  the  dog;  "I'll  get 
her  out  in  an  instant: "  and  with  that  he  forced  him- 
self with  great  difficulty  into  the  hole. 

Now,  no  sooner  did  the  fox  see  that  the  dog  was  &irly 
in  than  he  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  mouth  of  th6  hole, 
and  fitted  it  so  tight  that  the  dog,  not  being  able  to  turn 
round  and  scratch  against  it  with  his  forepaws,  was 
made  a  close  prisdner. 

"  Ha,  ha! "  cried  Eeynard,  laughing  outside;  "  amuse 
yourself  with  my  poor  little  sister,  while  I  go  and  make 
your  compliments  to  Mademoiselle  the  Oat. " 

With  that  Beynard  set  off  at  an  easy  pace,  never 
troubling  his  head  what  became  of  the  poor  dog.  When 
he  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  beautiful  cat's 
mansion,  he  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  his, 
an  old  magpie  that  lived  in  a  tree,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  news  of  the  place.  "For," 
thought  Beynard,  "  I  may  as  well  know  the  blind  side  of 
my  mistress  that  is  to  be,  and  get  round  it  at  once." 

The  magpie  received  the  fox  with  great  cordiality, 
and  inquired  what  brought  him  so  great  a  distance  from 
home. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  fox,  "  nothing  so  much  as 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  ladyship,  and  hearing  those 
agreeable  anecdotes  you  tell  with  so  charming  a  grace ; 
but,  to  let  you  into  a  secfet,  —  be  sure  it  don't  go 
farther  —  " 

*  On  the  word  of  a  magpie,"  interrupted  the  bird. 

'^  Pardon  me  for  doubting  you,"  continued  the  fox; 
"  I  should  have  recollected  that  a  pie  was  a  proverb  for 
iliscretion.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  you  know  her 
majesty,  the  lioness  1 " 
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^  Surely,"  said  the  magpie^  bridling. 

*'  Well;  she  was  pleased  to  fall  in  —  that  is  to  say  — 
to  —  to  —  take  a  caprice  to  your  htunble  servant,  and  the 
lion  grew  so  jealous  that  I  thought  it  prudent  to  decamp. 
A  jealous  lion  is  no  joke,  let  me  assure  your  ladyship. 
But  mum 's  the  word. " 

So  great  a  piece  of  news  delighted  the  magpie.  She 
could  not  but  repay  it  in  kind,  by  all  the  news  in  her 
budget.  She  told  the  fox  all  the  scandal  about  Bruin 
and  Gauntgrim,  and  she  then  fell  to  work  on  the  poor 
young  cat.  She  did  not  spare  her  foibles,  you  may  be 
quite  sure.  The  fox  listened  with  great  attention,  and 
he  learned  enough  to  convince  him,  that  however  much 
the  magpie  might  exaggerate,  the  cat  was  very  suscep- 
tible to  flattery,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  imagination. 

When  the  magpie  had  finished,  she  said,  "But  it 
must  be  vexy  unfortunate  for  you  to  be  banished  from  so 
magnificent  a  court  as  that  of  the  lion  I  " 

"As  to  that,"  answered  the  fox, ''  I  consoled  myself 
for  my  exile  with  a  present  his  majestjr  made  me  on 
parting,  as  a  reward  for  my  anxiety  for  his  honor  and 
domestic  tranquillity,  —  namely,  three  hairs  from  the 
fifth  leg  of  the  amoronthologosphorus.  Only  think  of 
that,  ma'am! " 

"  The  what  ? "  cried  the  pie,  cocking  down  her  left  ear. 

"  The  amoronthologosphorus. " 

"La!  "  said  the  magpie;  ^  and  what  is  that  very  long 
word,  my  dear  Beynardf  " 

"  The  amoronthologosphorus  is  a  beast  that  lives  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  Gylinx;  it  has  ^ve  legs,  and 
on  the  fifth  leg  there  are  three  hairs,  and  whoever  has 
those  three  hairs  can  be  young  and  beautiful  forever. " 

"  Bless  me!  I  wish  you  would  let  me  see  them,"  said 
the  pie,  holding  out  her  claw. 
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"  Would  that  I  oould  oblige  you,  ma'am;  but  it  'a  as 
much  as  my  life  's  worth  to  show  them  to  any  but  the 
lady  I  marry.  In  fact,  they  only  have  an  effect  on  the 
fair  sex,  as  you  may  see  by  myself,  whose  poor  person 
they  utterly  fail  to  improve:  they  are,  therefore, 
intended  for  a  marriage  present,  and  his  majesty  the 
lion  thus  generously  atoned  to  me  for  relinquishing  the 
tenderness  of  his  queen.  One  must  confess  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  delicacy  in  the  gift.  But  you  '11  be 
sure  not  to  mention  it." 

"  A  magpie  gossip,  indeed  I  "  quoth  the  old  blab. 

The  fox  then  wished  the  magpie  good  night,  and 
retired  to  a  hole  to  sleep  off  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
before  he  presented  himself  to  the  beautiful  young 
cat. 

The  next  morning,  Heaven  knows  how!  it  was  all 
over  the  place  that  Beynard  the  fox  had  been  banished 
from  court  for  the  favor  shown  him  by  her  msgesty, 
and  that  the  lion  had  bribed  his  departure  with  three 
hairs  that  would  make  any  lady  whom  the  fox  married 
young  and  beautiful  forever. 

The  cat  was  the  first  to  learn  the  news,  and  she 
became  all  curiosity  to  see  so  interesting  a  stranger, 
possessed  of  "  qualifications  "  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  day,  "  would  render  any  animal  happy !  "  She 
was  not  long  without  obtaining  her  wish.  As  she  was 
taking  a  walk  in  the  wood  the  fox  contrived  to  encoun- 
ter her.  You  may  be  sure  that  he  made  her  his  best 
bow;  and  he  flattered  the  poor  cat  with  so  courtly  an  air 
that  she  saw  nothing  surprising  in  the  love  of  the 
lioness. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  see  what  became  of  his  rival,  the 
dog. 

''Ah,  the  poor  creature  I  "  said  Nymphalin;   ''it  is 
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easy  to  gness  that  he  need  not  be  buried  alive  to  lose 
all  chance  of  marrying  the  heiress." 

"  Wait  till  the  end,"  answered  Fayzenheim. 

When  the  dog  found  that  he  was  thus  entrapped,  he 
gave  himself  up  for  lost.  In  vain  he  kicked  with  his 
hind-legs  against  the  stone,  —  he  only  succeeded  in 
bruising  his  paws;  and  at  length  he  was  forced  to  lie 
down  with  his  tongue  out  of  his  mouth,  and  quite 
exhausted.  '^  However/' said  he,  after  he  had  taken 
breath,  ^  it  won't  do  to  be  starved  here,  without  doing 
my  best  to  escape;  and  if  I  can't  get  out  one  way,  let 
me  see  if  there  is  not  a  hole  at  the  other  end. "  Thus 
saying,  his  courage,  which  stood  him  in  lieu  of  cunning, 
returned,  and  he  proceeded  on  in  the  straightforward 
way  in  which  he  always  conducted  himself.  At  first 
the  path  was  exceedingly  narrow,  and  he  hurt  his  sides 
very  much  against  the  rough  stones  that  projected  from 
the  earth.  But  by  degrees  the  way  became  broader,  and 
he  now  went  on  with  considerable  ease  to  himself,  till 
he  arrived  in  a  large  cavern,  where  he  saw  an  immense 
griffin  sitting  on  his  tail  and  smoking  a  huge  pipe. 

The  dog  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  meeting  so  sud- 
denly a  creature  that  had  only  to  open  his  mouth  to 
swallow  him  up  at  a  morsel ;  however,  he  put  a  bold  face 
on  the  danger,  and  walking  respectfully  up  to  the  griffin, 
said,  "  Sir,  I  shoidd  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  inform  me  the  way  out  of  these  holes  into  the 
upper  world." 

The  griffin  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  looked 
at  the  dog  very  sternly. 

**  Ho,  wretch!  "  said  he,  "  how  camest  thou  hither? 
I  suppose  thou  wantest  to  steal  my  treasure;  but  I 
know  how  to  treat  such  vagabonds  as  you,  and  I  shall 
certainly  eat  you  up." 
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^  Tou  cdn  do  that  if  you  choose,"  said  the  dog;  "  but 
it  would  be  yery  unhandsome  conduct  in  an  animal  so 
much  bigger  than  myself.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
attack  any  dog  that  is  not  of  equal  size ;  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  did.  And  as  to  your  treasure,  the 
character  I  bear  for  honesty  is  too  well  known  to  merit 
such  a  suspicion." 

''  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  griffin,  who  could  not  help 
smiling  for  the  life  of  him,  '^  you  have  a  singularly  free 
mode  of  expressing  yourself, — and  how,  1  say,  came 
you  hither  t  " 

Then  the  dog,  who  did  not  know  what  a  lie  was,  told 
the  griffin  his  whole  history,  —  how  he  had  set  off  to  pay 
his  court  to  the  cat,  and  how  Reynard  the  fox  had 
entrapped  him  into  the  hole. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  griffin  said  to  him,  **  I  see, 
my  friend,  that  you  know  how  to  speak  the  truth;  I 
am  in  want  of  just  such  a  servant  as  you  will  make  me, 
therefore  stay  with  me  and  keep  watch  over  my  toeasure 
when  I  sleep." 

"Two  words  to  that,"  said  the  dog.  "  You  have  hurt 
my  feelings  very  much  by  suspecting  my  honesty,  and 
I  would  much  sooner  go  back  into  the  wood  and  be 
avenged  on  that  scoundrel  the  fox,  than  serve  a  master 
who  has  so  ill  an  opinion  of  me.  I  pray  you,  therefore, 
to  dismiss  me ,  and  to  put  me  in  the  right  way  to  my 
cousin,  the  cat." 

"  I  am  not  a  griffin  of  many  words,"  answered  the 
master  of  the  cavern ,  **  and  I  give  you  your  choice,  —  be 
my  servant,  or  be  my  breakfast;  it  is  just  the  same  to  me. 
I  give  you  time  to  decide  till  I  have  smoked  out  my 
pipe. 

The  poor  dog  did  not  take  so  long  to  consider.  "  It 
is  true,"  thought  he,  ''that  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
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live  in  a  cave  with  a  griflfin  of  so  unpleasant  a  counte- 
nance; but  probably,  if  I  serve  bim  well  and  faithfully, 
he  '11  take  pity  on  me  some  day,  and  let  me  go  back  to 
earth,  and  prove  to  my  cousin  what  a  rogue  the  fox  is; 
and  as  to  the  rest,  though  I  would  sell  my  life  as  dear 
as  I  could,  it  is  impossible  to  fight  a  griffin  with  a 
mouth  of  so  monstrous  a  size."  —  In  short,  he  decided 
to  stay  with  the  griffin. 

*  Shake  a  paw  on  it,"  quoth  the  grim  smoker;  and  the 
dog  shook  paws. 

*  And  now,**  said  the  griffin,  *  I  will  tell  yon  what 
you  are  to  do,  —  look  here;  "  and,  moving  his  tail,  he 
showed  the  dog  a  great  heap  of  gold  and  silver,  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  that  he  had  covered  with  the  folds 
of  his  tail ;  and  also,  what  the  dog  thought  more  valu* 
able,  a  great  heap  of  bones  of  very  tempting  appearance. 

"  Now,"  said  the  griffin,  **  during  the  day,  I  can  take 
very  good  care  of  these  myself;  but  at  night  it  is  very 
necessary  that  I  should  go  to  sleep:  so,  when  I  sleep, 
you  must  watch  over  them  instead  of  me. " 

"Very  well,"  said  the  dog.  "As  to  the  gold  and 
silver,  I  have  no  objection;  but  I  would  much  ratbet 
that  you  would  lock  up  the  bones,  for  I  'm  often  hungry 
of  a  night,  and  —  " 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  said  the  griffin. 

*  But,  sir,"  said  the  dog,  after  a  short  silence,  "  surely 
nobody  ever  comes  into  so  retired  a  situation  I  Who 
are  the  thieves,  if  I  may  make  bold  to  ask  f  " 

'  Know,"  answered  the  griffin,  "  that  there  are  a  great 
many  serpents  in  this  neighborhood;  they  are  always 
trying  to  steal  my  treasure ;  and  if  they  catch  me  nap- 
ping, they,  not  contented  with  theft,  would  do  their 
best  to  sting  me  to  death.  So  that  I  am  almost  worn 
out  for  want  of  sleep. " 
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"  Ah ! "  quoth  the  dpg,  who  was  fond  of  a  good  night 'i 
rest,  ^  I  don't  envy  you  your  treasure,  sir. " 

At  night  the  griifin,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  penetra- 
tion, and  saw  that  he  might  depend  on  the  dog,  lay  down 
to  sleep  in  another  corner  of  the  cave ;  and  the  dog,  shak- 
ing himself  well,  so  as  to  be  quite  awake,  took  watch 
over  the  treasure.  His  mouth  watered  exceedingly  at 
the  bones,  and  he  could  not  help  smelling  them  now 
and  then;  but  he  said  to  himself,  **  A  bargain  's  a  bar- 
gain, and  since  I  have  promised  to  serve  the  griffin,  I 
must  serve  him  as  an  honest  dog  ought  to  serve. " 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  saw  a  great  snake  creep- 
ing in  by  the  side  of  the  cave;  but  the  dog  set  up  so 
loud  a  bark  that  the  griffin  awoke,  and  the  snake  crept 
away  as  fast  as  be  could.  Then  the  griffin  was  very 
much  pleased,  and  he  gave  the  dog  one  of  the  bones  to 
amuse  himself  with;  and  every  night  the  dog  watched 
the  treasure,  and  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  not  a 
snake,  at  last,  dared  to  make  its  appearance:  so  the 
griffin  enjoyed  an  excellent  night's  rest. 

The  dog  now  found  himself  much  more  comfortable 
than  he  expected.  The  griffin  regularly  gave  him  one 
of  the  bones  for  supper;  and,  pleased  with  his  fidelity, 
made  himself  as  agreeable  a  master  as  a  griffin  could  be. 
Still,  however,  the  dog  was  secretly  very  anxious  to 
return  to  earth;  for  having  nothing  to  do  during  the 
day  but  to  doze  on  the  ground,  he  dreamed  perpetually 
of  his  cousin  the  cat's  charms;  and,  in  fancy,  he  gave 
the  rascal  Beynard  as  hearty  a  worry  as  a  fox  may 
W^ll  have  the  honor  of  receiving  from  a  dog's  paws. 
He  awoke  panting, — alas!  he  could  not  realise  hia 
dreams. 

One  night,  as  he  was  watching  as  usual  over  the 
treasure,  he  was  greatly  surprised  to   see  a  beautiful 
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little  black  and  white  dog  enter  the  cave ;  and  it  came 
fawning  to  our  honest  friend,  wagging  his  tail  with 
pleasure. 

"  Ah!  little  one/'  said  our  dog,  whom,  to  distinguish, 
I  will  call  the  watch-dog,  ^  you  had  better  make  the 
best  of  your  way  back  again.  See ,  there  is  a  great  grifl&n 
asleep  in  the  other  comer  of  the  cave,  and  if  he  wakes, 
he  will  either  eat  you  up  or  make  you  his  seryant,  as  he 
has  made  ine.'^ 

**!  know  what  you  would  tell  me,"  says  the  little 
dog;  ''and  I  have  come  down  here  to  deliver  you. 
The  stone  is  now  gone  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  back  with  me.  Come, 
brother,  come.** 

The  dog  was  very  much  excited  by  this  address. 
"Don't  ask  me,  my  dear  little  friend,"  said  he;  ''you 
must  be  aware  that  I  should  be  too  happy  to  escape  out 
of  this  cold  cave,  and  roll  on  the  soft  turf  once  more; 
but  if  t  leave  my  master  the  griffin,  those  cursed  ser- 
pents, who  are  always  on  the  watch,  will  come  in  and 
steal  his  treasure,  —  nay,  perhaps,  sting  him  to  death." 
Then  the  little  dog  came  up  to  the  watch-dog,  and 
remonstrated  with  him  greatly,  and  licked  him  caress- 
ingly on  both  sides  of  his  face;  and,  taking  him  by  the 
ear,  endeavored  to  draw  him  from  the  treasure;  but 
the  dog  would  not  stir  a  step,  though  his  heart  sorely 
pressed  him.  At  length  the  little  dog,  finding  it  all  in 
vain,  said,  "Well,  then,  if  I  must  leave,  good-by;  but 
I  have  become  so  hungry  in  coming  down  all  this  way 
after  you,  that  I  wish  you  would  give  me  one  of  those 
bones ;  they  smell  very  pleasantly,  and  one  out  of  so 
many  could  never  be  missed. " 

"  Alas!  "  said  the  watch-dog,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  how  unlucky  I  am  to  have  eaten  up  the  bone  my 
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master  gave  me,  otherwise  you  should  have  had  it  and 
welcome.  But  I  can't  give  you  one  of  these,  because 
my  master  has  made  me  promise  to  watch  over  them  ail, 
and  I  have  given  him  my  paw  on  it.  I  am  sure  a  dog 
of  your  respectable  appearance  will  say  nothing  further 
on  the  subject." 

Then  the  little  dog  answered,  pettishly,  ^  Pooh,  what 
nonsense  you  talk!  Surely  a  great  grifiin  can't  miss  a 
little  bone,  fit  for  me;''  and,  nestling  his  nose  under 
the  watch-dog,  he  tried  forthwith  to  bring  up  one  of  the 
bones. 

On  this  the  watch-dog  grew  angry,  and,  though  with 
much  reluctance,  he  seized  the  little  dog  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  threw  him  off,  but  without  hurting  him. 
Suddenly  the  little  dog  changed  into  a  monstrous  ser- 
pent, bigger  even  than  the  griffin  himself,  and  the 
watch-dog  barked  with  all  his  might.  The  griffin  rose 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  the  serpent  sprang  upon  him  ere 
he  was  well  awake.  I  wish,  dearest  Kymphalin,  you 
could  have  seen  the  battle  between  the  griffin  and  the 
serpent,  how  they  coiled  and  twisted  and  bit  and 
darted  their  fiery  tongues  at  each  other.  At  length  the 
serpent  got  uppermost,  and  was  about  to  plunge  his 
tongue  into  that  part  of  the  griffin  which  is  unprotected 
by  his  scales,  when  the  dog,  seizing  him  by  the  tail,  bit 
him  so  sharply,  that  he  could  not  help  turning  round  to 
kill  his  new  assailant,  and  the  griffin,  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  caught  the  serpent  by  the  throat  with 
both  claws,  and  fairly  strangled  him.  As  soon  as  the 
griffin  had  recovered  from  the  nervousness  of  the  conflict, 
he  heaped  all  manner  of  caresses  on  the  dog  for  saving 
his  life.  The  dog  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  the 
griffin  then  explained  that  the  dead  snake  was  the  king 
of  the  serpents,  who  had  the  power  to  change  himself 
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into  any  shape  he  pleased.  "  If  he  had  tempted  you/' 
said  he,  ^  to  leave  the  treasure  but  for  one  moment,  or 
to  have  given  him  any  part  of  it,  ay,  but  a  single  bone, 
he  would  have  crushed  you  in  an  instant,  and  stung  me 
to  death  ere  I  could  have  waked;  but  none,  no  not  the 
most  venomous  thing  in  creation,  has  power  to  hurt  the 
honest!  " 

"  That  has  always  been  my  belief,"  answered  the  dog; 
"  and  now,  sir,  you  had  better  go  to  sleep  again,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me. " 

"  Nay,''  answered  the  griffin,  **  I  have  no  longer  need 
of  a  servant;  for  now  that  the  king  of  the  serpents  is 
dead,  the  rest  will  never  molest  me.  It  was  only  to 
satisfy  his  avarice  that  his  subjects  dared  to  brave  the 
den  of  the  griffin." 

Upon  hearing  this  the  dog  was  exceedingly  delighted ; 
and  raising  himself  on  his  hind-paws,  he  begged  the 
griffin  most  movingly  to  let  him  return  to  earth,  to  visit 
his  mistress  the  cat,  and  worry  his  rival  the  fox. 

"  You  do  not  serve  an  ungrateful  master,"  answered 
the  griffin.  "  You  shall  return,  and  I  will  teach  you 
all  the  craft  of  our  race,  which  is  much  craftier  than  the 
race  of  that  pettifogger  the  fox,  so  that  you  may  be  able 
to  cope  with  your  rival. " 

''Ah,  excuse  me,"  said  the  dog,  hastily,  "I  am 
equally  obliged  to  you;  but  I  fancy  honesty  is  a  match 
for  cunning  any  day ;  and  I  think  myself  a  great  deal 
safer  in  being  a  dog  of  honor  than  if  I  knew  all  the 
tricks  in  the  world." 

**  Well,"  said  the  griffin,  a  little  piqued  at  the  dog*s 
bluntness, ''  do  as  you  please :  I  wish  you  all  possible 
success. " 

Then  the  griffin  opened  a  secret  door  in  the  side  of 
the  cavern,  and  the  dog  saw  a  broad  path  that  led  at 
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onee  into  Uie  wood.  He  thanked  the  griffin  with 
ell  his  heart,  and  ran  wagging  his  tail  into  the  open 
moonlight.  "Ah,  ahl  maetei  fox,"  said  he,  "  there  'a 
no  trap  for  an  honest  dog  that  has  not  two  doora  to  it, 
cunning  as  you  think  yourself." 

With  that  he  curled  his  tail  gallantly  over  hie  left  1^, 
and  aet  off  on  a  long  trot  to  the  cat's  house.  When  ho 
was  Tithin  sight  of  it,  he  stopped  to  refresh  himself  by 
a  pool  of  water,  and  who  should  be  there  bat  our  friend 
ttie  magpie. 

"  And  what  do  you  want,  friend  I "  said  she,  rather 
disdainfully,  for  the  dc^  looked  somewhat  oat  of  case 
after  his  journey. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  my  cousin,  the  cat^ "  answered  he. 

"  Tour  cousin!  many  come  up,"  said  the  magpie; 
"  don't  you  know  she  ia  going  to  be  married  to  Beynard 
the  fox  I  This  is  not  a  time  for  her  to  receive  the  visits 
of  a  brute  like  you." 

These  words  put  the  dog  in  such  a  passion  that  he 
very  nearly  bit  the  magpie  for  her  uncivil  mode  of  com- 
municating such  bad  news.  However,  he  curbed  his 
temper,  and,  without  answering  her,  went  at  once  to 
the  cat's  residence. 

The  cat  was  sitting  at  the  window,  and  no  sooner  did 
the  dog  see  her  than  he  fairly  lost  his  heart ;  never  had 
he  seen  so  charming  a  cat  before :  he  advanced,  wagging 
his  tail,  and  with  his  most  insinuating  air,  when  the  cat, 
getting  up,  clapped  the  window  in  his  face, —  and  lol 
Beynard  the  fox  appeared  in  her  stead. 

"  Come  out,  thou  rascal  t "  said  the  dog,  showing  his 

teeth;  "come  out,  I  challenge  thee  to  single  combat;  I 

have  not  forgiven  thy  malice,  and  thou  seest  that  I  am 

no  longer  shut  up  in  the  cave,  and  unable  to  punish  the« 

thy  wickedness," 
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''Go  liome,  silly  one  I"  aiisTrered  the.  fox,  aneering; 
*  thou  hast  no  busiiiesa  here,  atid  as  for  fitting  thee,  — 
bah  I "  Then  the  fox  left,  the  window  and  disappear^. 
But  the  dog,  thoroughly  enraged,  scratohed  lustily  at  the 
door,  and  made  such  a  noise  that  presently  the  oat  herself 
came  to  the  window. 

**  How  now!  "  said  she,  angrily;  "  what  means  all  this 
rudeness  t  Who  are  you,  and  what  do-  you  .want  at  my 
housef 

'^Oh^  my  dear  cousin,  "said  the  dog,  "  do  not  speak  so 
severely.  Enow  that  I  am  oome  here.!(m'pujfpose  to  pay 
you  a  visit;  and,  whatever  you  do,  let  me  beseech  you 
not  to  listen  to  that  villain  Beynard,-*^you  have  no  con^ 
ception  what  a  rogue  he  is! " 

^  WhatI  "  said  the  cat^  blushing;  *'do  you  dare  to 
abuse  your  betters  in  this  fashion  t  I  s^  you  havo  a 
design  on  me.     Go  this  instant^  o£— *'' 

**  Enough,  madam, "  said  the  dog, .  proudly ;  '*  you  need 
not  speak  twice  to  me,  —  farewelL"  . 

And  he  tuzned  away  very  slowly,  and  went  under  a 
tree,  where  he  took  up  his  lodgings  for  the  night.  .  But 
the  next  morning  there  was  an  amazing  commotion  in  the 
neighborhood;  a  stranger,  of  a  very,  different  style  of 
travelling  from  that  of  the  dog,  had  arrived  «t  the  dead 
of  the  nighty  and  fixed  his  abode  in  a  l^rge  cavern, 
hollowed  out  of  a  steep  rock.  ,  The  noise  hq  had  ma^e  in 
flying  through  the  air  was  so  great  that  it  hsd  awakened 
every  bird  and*  beast  iu  the  parish;  and  Beynard,  whose 
bad  conscience  never  suffered  him  to  sleep  very  soundly, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  peyceived  to  his 
great  alarm,  that  the  stranger  was  nothing-,  less  th»-ii  a 
monstrous  griffin. 

Now  the  griffins  are  the  richest  beasts  in  the  Wi^rld; 
and  that 's  the  reason  they  keep  so  close  under  gr^  und. 
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Whenever  it  does  happen  that  they  pay  a  visit  above,  it 
is  not  a  thing  to  he  easily  forgotten. 

The  magpie  was  all  agitation, —  what  could  the  griffin 
possibly  want  there  f  She  resolved  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
cavern,  and,  accordingly  she  hopped  timorously  up  the 
rock,  and  pretended  to  be  picking  up  stieks  for  her 
nest. 

''Holla,  ma'am!"  cried  a  very  rough  voice,  and  she 
saw  the  griffin  putting  his  head  out  of  the  cavern. 
"  Hollal  you  are  the  very  lady  I  wiant  to  see;  jou  know 
all  the  people  about  here,  ehf 

"  All  the  best  company,  your  lordship,  I  certainly  do, " 
answered  the  magpie,  dropping  a  cttrtsy. 

Upon  this  the  griffin  walked  out;  and  smoking  his  pipe 
leisurely  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to  set  the  pie  at  her 
ease,  continued,—  ^ 

''Are  there  any  respectable  beasts  of  god4  families 
settled  in  this  neighborhood  t  '^  \ 

"Oh,  most  elegant  society,  I  assure  your  lor3|biP)" 
cried  the  pie.  "  I  have  lived  here  myself  these  ten  ji$^ 
and  the  great  heiress,  the  cat  yonder,  attracts  a  vl^^ 
number  of  strangers.''  V 

"Humph, — heiress,  indeed  I  much  you  know  about^v 
heiresses! "  said  the  griffin.     "  There  is  only  one  heiress 
in  the  world,  and  that 's  my  daughter. " 

"  Bless  me  I  has  your  lordship  a  family  t  I  beg  you  a 
thousand  pardons.  But  I  only  saw  your  lordship's  own 
equipage  last  night,  and  did  not  know  you  brought  any 
one  with  you." 

"  My  daughter  went  first,  and  was  safely  lodged  before 
I  arrived.  She  did  not  disturb  you,  I  daresay,  as  I  did ; 
for  she  sails  along  like  a  swan, —  but  I  have  the  gout  in 
my  left  claw,  and  that 's  the  reason  I  puff  and  groan  so  in 
taking  a  journey." 


r 
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^  Shall  I  drop  in  upon  Miss  Grifi^,  and  see  how  she  is 
after  her  journey  f "  said  the  pie,  advancing. 

''I  thank  you,  no.  I  don't  intend  her  to  be  seen 
while  I  stay  here,  —  it  unsettles  her;  and  I  'm  afxaid  of 
the  young  beasts  running  away  with  her  if  they  once 
heard  how  handsome  she  was :  she 's  the  living  picture  of 
me,  but  she's  monstrous  giddy!  Not  that  I  should  care 
much  if  she  did  go  off  with  a  beast  of  degree,  were  I  not 
obliged  to  pay  her  portion,  which  is  prodigious;  and  I 
don't  like  parting  with  money,  ma'am,  when  I  've  once 
got  it.     Ho,  ho,  ho  I  " 

"Tou  are  too  witty,  my  lord.  But  if  you  refused 
your  consent?  **  said  tiie  pie,  anxious  to  know  the  whole 
family  history  of  so  grand  a  seigneur. 

"  I  should  have  to  pay  the  dowry  all  the  same.  It 
was  left  her  by  her  uncle,  the  dragon.  But  don't  let 
this  go  any  farther." 

"  Your  loidship  may  depend  on  my  secrecy.  I  wish 
your  lordship  a  very  good  morning." 

Away  flew  the  pie,  and  she  did  not  stop  till  she  got  to 
the  cat's  house.  The  cat  and  the  fox  were  ttt  breakfasty 
and  the  fox  had  his  paw  on  his  heart.  "Beautiful 
scenel  "  cried  the  pie;  the  cat  colored,  and  bade  the  pie 
take  a  seat. 

Then  off  went  the  pie's  toogue,  glib,  glib^  glib,  chatter, 
chatter,  chatter.  She  related  to  them  the  whole  story 
of  the  griffin  and  his  daughter,  and  a  great  deal  more 
besides  that  the  griffin  had  never  told  her. 

The  cat  listened  attentively.  Another  young  heiress 
in  the  neighborhood  might  be  a  formidable  rival.  ''  But 
is  the  griffiness  handsome  f  "  said  she. 

**  Handsome!  "  cried  the  pie;  **  oh!  if  you  could  have 
seen  the  father  1  ^— such  a  mouth,  such  eyes^  such  a  com* 
plexion;  and  he  declares  she's  the  living  picture  of 
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himself  I  But  what  do  you  say,  Mr.  Beynazdt  You,  wiio 
have  been  so  muck  in  the  world,  have  perhaps  seen  the 
young  lady  t^ 

'  **  Why,  I  can't  say  I  have, "  answered  the  fox,  waking 
from  a  revery;  "btit  she  must  be  wonderfully  rich.  I 
daresay  that  fool,  the  dog,  will  be  making  up  to  her." 

''Ah!  by  the  way,"  said  the  pie,  ''what  a  fuss  he 
made  at  your  door  yesterday ;  why  would  you  not  admit 
him,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh !  "  said  the  cat^  demurely,  "  Mr.  Beynard  says 
that  he  is  a  dog  of  very  bad  character,  quite  a  fortune- 
hunter;  and  hiding  the  most  dangerous  disposition  to 
bite  under  an  appearance  of  good  nature.  I  hope  he 
won't  be  quarrelsome  with  you,  dear  Beynard! " 

"With  mel  Oh,  the  poor  wretch,  no!  —  he  might 
bluster  a  little ;  but  he  knows. that  if  I  'm  once  angry  I  'm 
a  devil  at  biting ;  —  but  one  should  not  boast  of  oneself. " 

In  the  evening  Beynard  felt  a  strange  desire  to  go  and 
see  the  griffin  smoking  his  pipe ;  but  what  could  he  do  1 
There  was  the  dog  under  the  opposite  tree  evidently 
watching  for  him,  and  Beynard  had  no  wish  to  proye 
himself  that  devil  at  biting  which  he  declared  he  was. 
At  last  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem  to  get 
rid  of  the  dog. 

A  young  buck  of.  a  rabbit,  a  sort  of  provincial  fop,  had 
looked  in  upon  his  cousin,  the  ca<^  to  pay  her  his  respects, 
and  BeynaiHl,  takiiig  him  aside,  said,  "You  see  that 
shabby-looking  dog  under  the  tree?  He  has  behaved 
very  ill  to  your  cousin,  the  cat,  and  you  certaialy  ought 
to  challenge  him.  Forgive  my  boldness,  — nothing  but 
respect  for  your  character  induces,  me  to  take  so  great  a 
liberty;  you  know  I  would  chastise  the  rascal  myself, 
but  what  a  scandal  it  would  make!  If  I  were  already 
married  to  your  cousin,  it  would  be  a  different  thing* 
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But  you  know  what  a  stoxy  that  cnraed  magpie  would 
hatch  out  of  iti " 

The  rabfait  looked  veiy  foolish:  he  asflfuxed  the  fox 
that  he  was  no  match  for  the  dog;  that  he  was  yeiy  fond 
of  his  cousin,  to  be  suie;  but  he  saw  no  necessitj  to 
inteifeie  with  her  domestic  afGuis;  and,  in  short,-  he 
tried  all  he  possibly  could  to  get  out  of  the  scrape;  but 
the  fox  so  artfully  played  on  his  yanity,  — so  earnestly 
assured  him  that  the  dog  was  the  biggest  coward  in  the 
world,  and  would  make  a  humble  apology,  and  so  elo* 
quently  represented  to  him  the  glory  he  would  obtain 
for  manifesting  so  much  spirit,  that  at  length  the  rabbit 
was  persuaded  to  go  out  and  deliver  the  challange* 

''  I  '11  be  your  second,"  said  the  fox;  " and  the  great 
field  on  the  other  side  the  wood,  two  miles  hence,  shall 
be  the  place  of  battle;  there  we  shall  be  out  of  observa- 
tion. You  go  firsts  1 11  follow  in  half  an  hour,  —  and  I 
say -^ hark!  — in  case  he  does  accept  the  challenge,  and 
you  feel  the  least  afraid,  I  '11  be  in  the  field,  snd  take  it 
off  your  paws  with  the  utmost  pleasure;  rely  on  me^  my 
dear  sir." 

Away  went  the  rabbit.  The  dog  was  a  Httle  astoa- 
ished  at  the  temerity|of  the  poor  creature;  but  on  hearing 
that  the  fox  was  to  be  present^  willingly  conselDted  to 
repair  to  the  place  of  conflict.  This  readiness  the  rabbit 
did  not  at  sll  relish ;  he  went  very  dowly  to  the  field, 
and  seeing  no  fox  there,  his  heart  misgave  him,  and 
while  the  dog  was  putting  his  nose  to  the  ground  to  try 
if  he  could  track  the  coming  of  the  fox,  the  rabbit  slipped 
into  a  burrow,  and  left  the  dog  to  walk  back  again. 

Meanwhile  the  fox  was  already  at  the  rock;  he  walked 
very  soft-footedly,  and  looked  about  with  extreme 
caution,  for  he  had  a  vague  notion  that  a  grifi^*papa 
would  not  be  very  civil  to  foxes* 
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Now  there  were  two  holes  in  the  rock,  —  one  below, 
one  above,  an  upper  story  and  an  under;  and  while  the 
fox  was  peering  dbout,  he  saw  a  great  claw  from  the 
upper  rock  beckoning  to  him. 

''Ah,  ah!"  said  the  fox,  ''that's  the  wantcMi  young 
grifiiness,  I'll  swear." 

He  approached,  and  a  voice  said,  — 

"Charming  Mr.  KeynardI  Do  you  not  think  you 
could  deliver  an  unfortunate  griffiness  from  a  barbarous 
confinement  in  this  rock  ?  " 

"  0  Heavens!  "  cried  the  fox,  tenderly,  "  what  a  beau* 
tif ul  voice !  and,  ah,  my  poor  heart,  what  a  lovely  daw ! 
Is  it  possible  that  I  hear  the  daughter  of  my  lord,  the 
great  griffin  f 

"Hush,  flatterer!  not  so  loud,  if  you  please.  My 
£ather  is  taking  an  evening  stroll,  and  is  very  quick  of 
hearing.  He  has  tied  me  up.  by  my  poor  wings  in  the 
cavern,  for  he  is  mightily  afraid  of  some  beast  running 
away  with  me.  You  know  I  have  all  my  fortune  settled 
on  myself." 

"  Talk  not  of  fortime,"  said  the  fox;  "  but  how  can  I 
deliver  you  ?     Shall  I  enter  and  gnaw  the  cord  f  " 

"Alas!  "  answered  the  griffiness,  "it  is  an  immense 
chain  I  am  bound  with.  However,  you  may  come  in, 
and  talk  more  at  your  ease. " 

The  fox  peeped  cautiously  all  round,  and  seeing  no 
sign  of  the  griffin,  he  entered  the  lower  cave  and  stole 
up- stairs  to  the  upper  story ;  but  as  he  went  on,  he  saw 
immense  piles  of  jewels  and  gold,  and  all  sorts  of 
treasure,  so  that  the  old  griffin  might  well  have  laughed 
at  the  poor  cat  being  called  an  heiress.  The  fox  was 
greatly  pleased  at  such  indisputable  signs  of  wealth,  and 
he  entered  the  upper  cave,  resolved  to  be  transported 
with  the  charms  of  the  griffiness. 
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There  wab,  howeverf  a  great  ohasm  between  the 
landing*>plaoe  and  the  spot  where  the  young  lady  was 
Plained » and  he  found  it  impossible  to  pass;  the  cavern 
was  very  dark,  but  he  saw  enough  of  the  figure  of  the 
griffinesB  to  perceive,  in  spite  of  her  petticoat,  that  she 
was  the  image  of  her  father,  and  the  most  hideous 
heiress  that  the  earth  ever  saw! 

However,  he  swallowed  his  disgust,  and  poured  forth 
such  a  heap  of  compliments  that  the  griffiness  appeared 
entirely  won.  He  implored  her  to  fly  with  him  the 
first  moment  she  was  unchained. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  said  ahe;  "  for  my  father  never 
unchains  me  except  in  his  presence,  and  then  I  cannot 
stir  out  of  his  sight." 

''The  wretch!"  cried  Beynard,  ''what  is  to  be 
done!" 

"  Why,  there  is  only  one  thing  I  know  of/'  answered 
the  griffiness,  "  which  is  this,  —  I  alwaya  make  his  soup 
for  him,  and  if  I  oould  mix  something  in  it  that  would 
put  him  fast  to  sleep  before  he  had  time  to  chain  me  up 
again,  I  might  slip  down  and  carry  off  all  the  treasure 
below  on  my  back." 

**  Charming!  "  exclaimed  Beynard;  **  what  invention! 
what  wit!    I  will  go  and  get  some  poppies  directly. " 

"  Alas!  "  said  the  griffiness,  **  poppies  have  no  effect 
upon  griffins.  The  only  thing  tiiat  can  ever  put  my 
father  fast  to  sleep  is  a  nice  young  cat  boiled  up  in  his 
soup ;  it  is  astonishing  what  a  charm  that  has  upon  him ! 
But  where  to  get  a  cati  —  it  must  be  a  maiden  cat 
too!" 

Beynard  was  a  little  startled  at  so  singular  an  opiate. 
**  But,"  thought  he,  **  griffins  are  not  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  so  rich  an  heiress  is  not  to  be  won  by  ordi- 
nary means." 
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'  **  I  do  know  a  cat,  —  a  maiden  cat/'  said  he,  after  a 
short  pause;  ''bat  I  feel  a  little  repugnance  at  the 
thought  of  having  her  boiled  in  the  griffin's  soup. 
Wottld  not  a  dog  do  as  well  ? " 

**  Ah|  base  thing!  "  said  the  griffiness,  appearing  to 
weep,  ^  you  are  in  love  with  the  cat,  I  see 'it;  go  and 
marry  her,  poor  dwarf  that  she  is,  and  leave  me  to  die 
of  grief. " 

In  vain  the  fox  protested  that  he  did  not  eaie  a  straw 
for  the  cat;  nothing  could  now  appease  the  griffiness, 
but  his  positive  assurance  that,  come  what  would,  poor 
puss  should  be  brought  to  the  cave,  and  boiled  for  the 
griffin's  soup. 

"  But  how  will  you  get  her  here  ?  "  said  the  griffiness. 

**  Ah,  leave  that  to  me/'  said  Reynard.  **  Only  put  a 
basket  out  of  the  window,  and  draw  it  up  by  a  cord; 
the  moment  it  arrives  at  the  window,  be  sure  to  clap 
your  claw- on  the  eat  at  once,  for  she  is  terribly  active." 

**  Tush  I  "  answered  the  heiress;  ''a  pretty  griffiness  I 
should  be  if  I  did  iliot  know  how  to  catch  a  eat!  " 

''But  this'  must  be  when  your  father  is  out!  "  said 
Reynard. 

"  Certainly,  he  takes  a  stroll  every  evening  at  sunset. " 

"  Let  it  be  to-morrow,  then,"  said  Reynard,  impatient 
for  the  treasure. 

This  being  arranged,  Reynard  thought  it  time  to 
decamp.  He  stole  down  the  stairs  again,  and  tried  to 
filch  some  of*  the  treasure  by  the  way;  but  it  was  too 
heavy  for  him  to  carry,  and  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
to  himself  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  treasure 
without  taking  the  griffiness  (whose  back  seemed  pro- 
digiously strong)  into  the  bargain. 
•  He  relumed' home  to  the  cat,  and  when  he  entered 
hor  house,  and  saw  how  ordinary  everything  looked  after 
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the  jeweh  in  the  griffin's  cave^  be  quite  vmoadered  hcfW 
he  had  eyer  thought  the  cat  had  the  least  pretensions  to 
good  looks. 

Howeyer,  he  concealed  his  wicked  design,  and  his 
mistress  thought  he  had  never  appealed  so*  amiable. 

"  Only  guess,."  said  he,  **  whete  I  have  been  ?  — to  our 
new  neighbor,  the  griffin;  a  most  charming  person, 
thoroughly  afBible,  and  quite  the  air  of  i^e  ^oiirt. '  As 
iat  that  silly  magpie,  the  griffin  saw  her  charaoter'at 
once;  and  it  'Was  all  a  h6ax  about  his  daughter:  he  has 
no  daughter  at  all.  You  know,  my  dear,  hckazing  is  a 
fashionable  amusement  among  the '  great.  He  saiys  he 
has  heard  of  nothing  but  your  beauty,  and  on  my  telliilg 
him  we  were  going  to 'be  married,  he  has  insisted  upon 
giving  a  great  ball  and  supper  in  honor  of  the  event. 
In  fact,  he  is  a  gallant  old  fellow,  and  dying- to  see 
jou.    Of  course,  I  was  obliged  to  accept  the* invitation." 

''You  could  not  do  otherwise,"  said  the  unsuspecting 
young  creature,  who,  as  I  before  said,  was  vevy  suscep- 
tible to  flattery. 

^  And  only  think  how  delicate  his  attentions  are," 
said  the  fox.  "  As  he  is  very  badly  lodged  for  a. beast 
of  his  rank,  and  his  treasure  takes  up  the  wh<de  of  the 
ground  floor,  he  is  forced  to  give  the  fdte  in  i^ei.upper 
story,  so  he  hangs  out  a  basket  for  his  guests,  and  draws 
them  up  with  his  own  claw.  H<>w  condescending! 
But  the  great  are  so  amiable! " 

The  cat,  brought  up  in  seclusion,  was  all  delight  at 
the  idea  of  seeing  0ueh  high  life^  and  the  lovers:  talked 
of  nothing  else  all  the  next  day  ;^— when  Beynard, 
towards  evenings  putting  his  head  out  ol  the  window, 
saw  his  old  friend  the  dog  lying  as  usual  -and  watching 
him  very  grimly.  '^  Ah,  t\M  cursed  creature  1  I  had 
quite  forgotten  him;  what  is  to  be  done  now?     He 
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woQld  make  no  bones  of  me  if  he  once  saw  me  aet  foot 
out  of  dooza." 

With  that,  the  fox  began  to  cast  in  his  head  how  he 
should  get  rid  of  his  rival,  and  at  length  he  lesoWed  on 
a  very  notable  project :  he  desired  the  cat  to  set  out  first, 
and  wait  for  him  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  a  little  way  off. 
"  For,"  said  he,  '^  if  we  go  together,  we  shall  certainly  be 
insulted  by  the  dog;  and  he  will  know  that,  in  the 
presence  of  a  lady,  the  custom  of  a  beast  of  my  fashion 
will  not  suffer  me  to  avenge  the  afiEront.  But  when  I 
am  alone,  the  creature  is  such  a  coward  that  he  would 
not  dare  say  his  soul 's  his  own :  leave  the  door  open  and 
I  Ul  follow  immediately. " 

The  cat's  mind  was  so  completely  poisoned  against 
her  cousin,  that  she  implicitly  believed  this  account  of 
his  character,  and  accordingly,  with  many  recommen- 
dations to  her  lover  not  to  sully  his  dignity  by  getting 
into  any  sort  of  quarrel  with  the  dog,  she  aet  off  first. 

The  dog  went  up  to  her  very  humbly,  and  begged  her 
to  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words  to  her;  but  she 
received  him  so  haughtily  that  his  spirit  was  up,  and  he 
walked  back  to  the  tree  more  than  ever  enraged  against 
his  rival.  But  what  was  his  joy  when  ha  saw  that  the 
cat  had  left  the  door  open!  **  Now,  wretch,"  thought  he, 
*'  you  cannot  escape  me !  "  So  he  walked  briskly  in  at 
the  back  door.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  Eeynard 
lying  down  in  the  straw,  panting  as  if  his  heart  would 
break,  and  rolling  his  eyes  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

''Ah,  friend,"  said  the  fox,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
"  you  are  avenged,  my  hour  is  come!  I  am  just  going 
to  give  up  the  ghost;  put  your  paw  upon  mine,  and  say 
you  forgive  me." 

Despite  his  anger,  the  generous  dog  could  not  set 
tooth  on  a  dying  foe. 
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*  Tott  have  senred  me  a  shabby  trick  /'  said  he ;  "  you 
have  left  me  to  starve  in  a  hole,  and  yon  have  evidently 
maligned  me  with  my  cousin :  certainly  I  meant  to  be 
avenged  on  you;  but  if  you  are  really  dying,  that  alters 
the  affair/' 

•Oh,  oh  I"  groaned  the  fox  very  bitterly;  •*  I  am 
past  help;  the  poor  cat  is  gone  for  Doctor  Ape,  but 
he  '11  never  come  in  time.  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
a  bad  conscience  on  one's  death-bed  I  But,  wait  till 
the  cat  returns,  and  I  '11  do  you  full  justice  with'  her 
before  I  die. " 

The  good-natured  dog  was  much  moved  at  seeing  his 
mortal  enemy  in  such  a  state,  and  endeavored  as  well  as 
he  could  to  console  him. 

''Oh,  oh!  "  said  the  fox;  '^  I  am  so  parched  in  the 
throat,  —  I  am  burning;"  and  he  hung  his  tongue  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  rolled  his  eyes  more  fearfully  than 
ever. 

"Is  there  no  water  here!"  said  the  dog,  looking 
round. 

"  Alas,  no!  —  yet  stay,  —  yes,  now  I  think  of  it,  there 
is  some  in  that  little  hole  in  the  wall ;  but  how  to  get 
at  it!  it  is  so  high  that  I  can't,  in  my  poor  weak  state, 
climb  up  to  it;  and  I  dare  not  ask  such  a  favor  of  one  I 
have  injured  so  much." 

''Don't  Ulk  of  it,"  said  the  dog;  "but  the  hole's 
very  small,  I  could  not  put  my  nose  through  it." 

"  No;  but  if  you  just  climb  up  on  that  stone,  and 
thrust  your  paw  into  the  hole,  you  can  dip  it  into  the 
water,  and  so  cool  my  poor,  parched  mouth.  Oh,  what 
a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  bad  conscience!  " 

The  dog  sprang  upon  the  stone,  and,  getting  on  his 
hind-legs,  thrust  his  front-paw  into  the  hole,  when 
suddenly  Reynard  pulled  a  string  that  he  had  concealed 
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under  the  straw,  and  the  dog  found  hU  paw  caught 
tight  to  the  wall  in  a  running  nooae. 

"  Ahy  raacil !  "  aaid  he«  turning  round ;  but  the  fox 
lei4>edup  gayly  fn»n  the  straw,  and  fastening  the  string 
with  his  teeth  to  a  nail  in  the  other  end  of  the  wall, 
walked  out^  crying,  "  GK>od«by,  my  dear  friend;  hare  a 
care  how  you  believe  hereafter  in  sudden  conversions!  " 
80  he  left  the  dog  on  his  hind-legs  to  take  oare  of  the 
house. 

Beynard  found  the  cat  waiting  for  him  where  he  had 
appoiniedi  and  they  walked  lovingly  together  till  they 
came  to  the  cave.  It  was  now  dark,  and  they  saw.  the 
basket  waiting  below;  the  fox  assisted  the  poor  cat 
into  it.  *  There  is  only  room  for  one/'  said  he,  "  you 
must  go  first."  Up  rose  the.  basket;  the  fox  beard  a 
piteous  mew,  and  no  m(»e. 

*  So  much  for  the  griffin's  soup!  "  thought  he. 

He  waited  patiently  for  some  time,  when  the 
grtfflness,  waving  her  claw  from  the  window,  said  cheer- 
fully, "All 's  right,  my  dear  Beynard;  my  papa  has 
finished'  his  soup,  and  sleeps  as  sound  as  a  rook.  All 
the  noise  in  the  world  would  not  wake  him  now,  till  he 
has  slept  off  the  boiled  cat,  which  wonH  be  these  twelve 
houre^.  Gome  and  assist  me  in  packing  up  the  treasure; 
I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  a  single  diamond  behind/' 

*"  So  should  I,"  quoth  the  fox.  "^  Stay,  I  '11  come 
round  by  the  lower  hole;  why,  the  door 's  shut  I  Pray, 
beautiful  griffiness,  open  it  to  thy  impatient  adoter." 

''Alas!  my  father  has  hid  the  key.  I  never  know 
where  he  places  it:  you  must  come  up  by  the  basket; 
see,  I  will  lower  it  for  yoUk"        • 

The  fox  was  a  little  loth  to  trust  himself  in  the  same 
conveyance  that  had  taken  his  mistress  to  be  boiled;  but 
the  most  cautious  grow  rash  when  money  's  to  be  gained, 
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and'  avarice  can  trap  eren  a  fox.  So  he  put  himself  as 
oomfortably  as  he  could  into  the  basket,  and  up  he 
went  in  an  instant.  It  rested,  hont'ever,  just  before  it 
reached  the  window,  and  the  fox  felt,  with  a  slight 
shudder,  the  claw  of  the  griffiness  stroking  his  bade. 

**  Oh,  what  a  beanttful  coat  I  **  quoth  she,  caressingly. 

"  You  aro  too  kind,"  said  the  fox;  **  but  you  can  feel 
it  more  at  your  leisure  when  I  am  once  up.  ^  Make 
haste,  I  beseech  you." 

**  Oh,' what  a  beautiful,  bushy  tail!  Never  did  I. feel 
such  a  tail!'* 

"  It  is  entirely  at  your  service,  sweet  griffiness,"  said 
the  fox;  '*  but  pray  let  me  in.     Why  lose  an  instant Y  " 

"  No,  never  did  I  feel  such  a  tail !  No  wonder  you  are 
so  successful  with  the  ladies. " 

'^  Ah,  beloved  griffiness,  my  tail  is  yOurs  to  eternity, 
but  you  pinch  it  a  little  too  hard. " 

Scarcely  had  he  said  this,  when  down  dropped  the 
basket,  but  not  with  the  fox  in  it;  he  found  himself 
caught  by  the  tail,  and  dangling  half  way  down  the 
rock,  by -the  help  of  the  very  same  sort  of  pulley  where- 
with he  had  snared  the  dog.  I  leave  you  to  guess  his 
consternation;  he  yelped  out  as  loud  as  he  could,-—  for 
it  hurts  a  fdx  exceedingly  to  be  hanged  by  his  tail  with 
his  head  downwards,  -n-  when  the  door  of  the  rock 
opened,  and  out  stalked  the  griffin  himself,  smoking 
his  pip»»  with  a  vast  crowd  of  all  the  fashionable  beasts 
in  the  neighborhood. 

''Oho,  brother,^  islaid  the  bear,  langhing  fit  to  kill 
himself;  "whoever  saw'  a. fox  hanged  by.,  the  tail 
before^ "     : 

"  You  '11  have  need  of  a  physician,  ••  quoth  Doctor  Ape. 

"  A  pretty  match,  indeed;  a  griffiness  for  «uph  a  crea- 
ture as  you!  "  said  the  goat,  strutting  by  him. 

9 
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The  fox  grinned  with  pain,  and  said  nothing.  But 
tiiat  vhioh  hnit  him  most  was  the  compaaaion  of  ■ 
dull  fool  of  a  donkey,  who  ssBured  him  with  great 
gravity  that  he  taw  nothing  at  all  to  laugh  at  in  his 
situation ! 

"AtallerentB,''BaidUiefoz,  at  last,  "cheated,  galled, 
betrayed  a*  I  am,  I  have  played  the  eama  triok  to  the 
dog.  Oo  and  laugh  at  him,  gentlemen;  he  deoerrea  it 
as  much  as  I  can,  I  aasute  you." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  griffin,  taking  the  pipe  out  of 
hia  mouth ;  "  one  never  laughe  at  the  honest. " 

"  And  see,"  said  the  bear,  "  here  he  is." 

And  indeed  the  dog  had,  after  much  effort,  gnawed  the 
string  In  two,  and  extricated  his  paw:  the  scant  of  the 
fox  bad  enabled  him  to  track  his  footsteps,  and  here 
he  arrived,  burning  for  vengeance,  and  finding  himself 
already  avenged. 

But  his  first  thought  was  for  hia  dear  ooosin,  "  Ah, 
where  is  shet"  he  cried,  movingly;  "without  doubt 
that  villain  Reynard  has  served  her  soma  acurvy  trick." 

"I  fear  so  indeed,  my  old  friend,"  answered  the 
griffin,  "but  Aoa't  grieve;  after  all,  she  wa*  nothing 
particular.  You  ahall  marry  my  daughter  the  griffinees, 
and  succeed  to  all  the  tteasnre;  ay,  and  all  the  hones 
that  you  once  guarded  so  faithfully." 

*  Talk  not  to  me,"  said  the  faithful  dog.  "  I  want 
none  of  your  tieaaure;  and,  though  I  don't  mean  to 
be  rude,  your  griffineas  may  go  to  the  devil.  I  will  run 
over  the  world  but  I  will  find  my  dear  cousin." 

"See  her  then,"  said  the  griffin;  and  the  beautiful 
cat,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  rushed  out  of  the  cavant 
and  threw  herself  into  the  dog's  paws. 

A  pleasant  scene  this  for  the  fox  I  —  he  had  skill 
enough  in  the  female  heart  to  know  that  it  may  excuse 
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many  little  infidelities;  but  to  be  boiled  alive  for  a 
griffin's  soup  I  —  no,  the  offence  was  inexpiable! 

**  You  understand  me,  Mr.  Beynard/'  said  the  griffin; 
*  I  have  no  daughter,  and  it  was  me  you  made  love  to. 
Knowing  what  sort  of  a  creature  a  magpie  is,  I  amused 
myself  with  hoaxing  her,  —  the  &shionable  amusement 
at  court,  you  know." 

The  fox  made  a  mighty  struggle,  and  leaped  on  the 
ground,  leaving  his  tail  behind  him.  It  did  not  grow 
again  in  a  hurry. 

See,"  said  the  griffin,  as  the  beasts  all  laughed  at 
the  figure  Beynard  made  running  into  the  wood,  **  the 
dog  beats  the  fox  with  the  ladies,  after  all ;  and  cunning 
as  he  is  in  everything  else,  the  fox  is  the  last  creature 
that  should  ever  think  of  making  love !  ** 

"Charming!  '^  cried  Nymphalin,  clasping  her  hands; 
"  it  is  just  the  sort  of  story  I  like. " 

^'And  I  suppose,  sir,''  said  Nip,  pertly,  "that  the 
dog  and  the  cat  lived  very  happily  ever  afterwards  t 
Indeed,  the  nuptial  felicity  of  a  dog  and  oat  is 
proverbial !  " 

"1  daresay  they  lived  much  the  same  as  any  other 
married  couple,"  answered  the  prince. 
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CHAPTEE  XTTT. 

•  ■  •  'I 

The  Tomb  of  a  Father  of  maAj  Children. 

Thb.  feast  beiog  now  ended,  as  well  as  the  story,  the 
fairies  wound  their  way  homeward  by  a  different  path, 
till  :at  length  a  red  steady  light  glowed  through  the  long 
basaltic  aichss  upon  them,  like  the  Demon  Hunters' 
fires  in  the  Foi^t  of  Pines. 

The  prinoe  sobered  in  his  pace.  "You  approach," 
said  he,  in  a  grave  tone,  "the  greatest  of  our  temples; 
you  will  witness  the  tqmb  of  a  mighty  founder  of  our 
race  I  "  An  awe  crept  oyer  the  queen,  in  spite  of  her- 
self. Tracking  the  fires  in  silence,  they  came  to  a  vast 
space,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  lone  gray  block  of 
stone,  ;SUJsh.as  the  traveller  finds,  amidst  the  dread  silence 
of  Egyptian  Thebes. 

And  on  this  atone  lay  the  gigantic  figure  of  a  man,  — 
dead,  but  not  deathlike,  for  invisible  speUs  had  pre* 
served  the  flesh  and  the  long  hair  for  untold  ages;  and 
beside  him  lay  a  rude  instrument  of  music,  and  at  his 
feet  was  a  sword  and  a  hunter's  spear;  and  above,  the 
rock  wound,  hollowed  and  roofless,  to  the  upper  air^ 
and  daylight  came  through,  sickened  and  pale,  beneath 
red  fires  that  burned  everlastingly  around  him,  on  such 
simple  altars  as  belong  to  a  savage  race.  But  the  place 
was  not  solitary,  for  many  motionless,  but  not  lifeless, 
shapes  sat  on  large  blocks  of  stone  beside  the  tomb. 
There  was  the  wizard,  wrapped  in  his  long  black  mantle, 
and  his  face  covered  with  his  hands;  there  was  the 
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unoonth  and  deformed  dwarf,  gibbering  to  himself; 
there  sat  the  household  elf;  there  glowered  from  a 
gloomy  rent  in  the  wall,  with  glittering  eyes  and  shin- 
ing scale,  the  enormous  dragon  of  the  North.  An  aged 
crone,  in  rags,  leaning  on  a  staff,  and  gazing  malignantly 
on  the  visitors,  with  bleared  but  fiery  eyes,  stood  oppo- 
site the  tomb  of  the  gigantic  dead.  And  now  the  fairies 
themselves  completed  the  group!  But  all  was  dumb 
and  unutterably  silent;  the  silence  that  floats  oye^, 
some  antique  city  of  the  desert,  when,  for  the  first  time 
for  a  hundred  centuries,  a  living  foot  enters  its  desolate 
remains;  the  silence  that  belongs  to  the  dust  of  eld,  -*- 
deep,  solenm,  palpable,  and  sinking  into  the  heart  with 
a  leaden  and  deathlike  weight.  Even  the  Unglish  fairy 
spoke  not;  she  held  her  breath,  and,  gazing  on  the  tomb, 
she  saw,  in  rude  vast  characters, 

THE   TEUTON. 

**  We  are  all  that  remain  of  his  religion!  ^  said  the 
prince^  as  they  turned  from  the  dread  temple. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

The  Faiiy^B  Care  and  the  Fairy's  Wicdi. 

It  web  evening;  and  the  fairies  wete  dancing  beneath 
the  twilight  star. 

"  And  why  art  thou  sad,  my  violet t ''  said  the  prince, 
**  for  thine  eyes  seek  the  ground !  " 

"  Kow  that  I  have  found  thee,"  answered  the  queen, 
*  and  now  that  T  feel  what  happy  love  is  to  a  fairy,  I 
sigh  over  that  love  which  I  have  lately  witnessed  among 
mortals,  hut  the  bud  of  whose  happiness  already  conceals 
the  worm.  For  well  didst  thou  say,  my  prince,  that  we 
are  linked  with  a  mysterious  affinity  to  mankind,  and 
whatever  is  pure  and  gentle  amongst  them  speaks  at  once 
to  our  sympathy,  and  commands  our  vigils." 

*  And  most  of  all,"  said  the  Grerman  fairy,  "  are  they 
who  love  under  our  watch ;  for  love  is  the  golden  chain 
that  binds  all  in  the  universe :  love  lights  up  alike  the 
star  and  the  glowworm ;  and  wherever  there  is  love  in 
men's  lot,  lies  the  secret  affinity  with  men,  and  with 
things  divine. " 

"  But  with  the  human  race,"  said  Nymphalin,  "  there 
is  no  love  that  outlasts  the  hour,  for  either  death  ends  or 
custom  alters:  when  the  blossom  comes  to  fruit,  it  is 
plucked,  and  seen  no  more;  and,  therefore,  when  I 
behold  true  love  sentenced  to  an  early  grave,  I  comfort 
myself  tliat  I  shall  not  at  least  behold  the  beauty 
dimmed,  and  the  softness  of  the  heart  hardened  into 
stone.     Yet,  my  prince,  while  still  the  pulse  can  beat. 
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and  the  wann  blood  flow,  in  that  beautiful  form  which 
I  have  watched  over  of  late,  let  me  not  desert  her;  still 
let  my  influence  keep  the  sky  fair,  and  the  breezes  pure ; 
still  let  me  drive  the  vapor  from  the  moon,  and  the  clouds 
from  the  faces  of  the  stars ;  still  let  me  fill  her  dreams 
with  tender  and  brilliant  images,  and  glass  in  the  mirror 
of  sleep  the  happiest  visions  of  fairyland;  still  let  me 
pour  over  her  eyes  that  magic  which  suffers  them  to  see 
no  fault  in  one  in  whom  she  has  garnered  up  her  soul  I 
And  as  death  comes  slowly  on,  still  let  me  rob  the 
spectre  of  its  terror,  and  the  grave  of  its  sting;  so  that, 
all  gently  and  unconscious  to  herself,  life  may  glide  into 
the  Great  Ocean  where  the  shadows  lie ;  and  the  spirit 
without  guile  may  be  severed  from  its  mansioD  without 
pain  I" 
The  wish  of  the  &ixy  was  fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

^nw  banka  of  the  Rhine.  —  From  the  Bncbeufeli  to  BroU :  tn 
incident  that  gnfflcea  in  this  tale  for  an  epoch. 

From  the  Drachenfels  commences  the  ^ue  glory  of  the 
Rhine;  and  once  more  G«rtrade'B  eyes  conquered  the 
languor  that  crept  gradually  over  them,  as  she  gaz«d  on 
the  banks  around. 

Fair  hlewthe  breeze,  and  freshly  curled  the  wkters; 
and  Oertrnde  did  not  feel  the  vulture  that  had  fixed 
its  talons  within  her  breast.  The  Rhine  widens,  like 
a  bioad  lake,  between  the  I>Taehenfels  and  Unkel; 
Tillages  are  scattered  over  the  extended  plain  on  th« 
left;  on  the  right  is  the  Isle  of  Werth  and  the  houses 
of  Oberwinter;  the  hills  are  covered  with  vines,  —  and 
still  Gertrude  turned  back  with  a  lingering  gaze  to  the 
lofty  crest  of  the  Seven  Hills. 

On,  on,  —  and  the  spires  of  Unkel  rose  above  a  curve 

in  the  banks,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  stretched  those 

wondrous  basaltic  columns  which  extend  to  the  middle 

of  the  river,  and  when  the  Rhine  runs  low,  you  may 

see  them  like  an  engulfed  city  beneath  the  waves.    You 

then  view  the  ruins  of  Okkenfela,  and  hear  the  voice  of 

the  pastoral  Gasbach  pouring  its  waters  into  the  Rhine. 

From  amidst  the   clefts   of  the   rocks  the  vine  peepa 

luxuriantly  forth,  and  gives  a  richness  and  coloring  to 

what  Nature,  left  to  herself,  intended  for  the  stem. 

"  But  turn   your  eye  backward  to  the   right,"  said 

ivylyan ;   "  those   banks  were   formerly   the  special 

mt  of  the  bold  robbers  of  the  Rhine,  and  from  amidst 
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{he  entangled  brakes  that  then  covered  the  ragged  cliffs 
they  rashed  upon  their  prey.  In  the  gloomy  canvas 
of  those  feudal  days  what  vigorous  and  mighty  images 
were  crowded!  A  robber's  life  amidst  these  mountains, 
and  beside  this  mountain  stream,  must  have  been  the 
very  poetry  of  the  spot  carried  into  action." 

They  rested  at  Brohl,  a  small  town  between  two  moun- 
tains. On  the  summit  of  one  you  see  the  gray  remains 
of  Bheinech.  There  is  something  weird  and  preter- 
natural about  the  aspect  of  this  place ;  its  soil  betrays 
signs  that,  in  the  former  ages  (from  which  even  tradi- 
tion is  fast  fading  away),  some  volcano  here  exhausted 
its  fires.  The  stratum  of  the  earth  is  black  and  pitchy, 
and  the  springs  beneath  it  are  of  a  dark  and  graveolent 
water.  Here  the  stream  of  the  Brohlbach  falls  into  the 
Bhine»  and  in  a  valley  rich  with  oak  and  pine,  and  full 
of  caverns,  which  are  not  without  their  traditionary  in- 
mates, stands  the  castle  of  Schweppenbourg,  which  our 
party  failed  not  to  visit* 

Gertrude  felt  fatigued  on  their  return,  and  Trevylyan 
sat  by  her  in  the  little  inn,  while  Vane  went  forth, 
with  the  curiosity  of  science,  to  examine  the  strata  of 
the  soil. 

They  conversed  in  the  frankness  of  their  plighted  troth 
upon  those  topics  which  are  only  for  lovers :  upon  the 
bright  chapter  in  the  history  of  their  love;  their  first 
meeting;  their  first  impressions;  the  little  incidents  in 
their  present  journey,  —  incidents  noticed  by  themselves 
alone;  that  life  within  life  which  two  persons  know 
together,  —  which  one  knows  not  without  the  other, 
which  ceases  to  both  the  instant  they  are  divided. 

**  I  know  not  what  the  love  of  (^ers  may  be,"  said 
Gertrude,  "  but  ours  seems  different  from  all  of  which  I 
have  read.     Books  tell  us  of  jealousies  and  misconstrue- 
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tions,  and  the  Deoessity  of  an  absence,  the  sweetneas  of 
a  quarrel ;  but  tae,  dearest  Albert,  have  had  no  experi- 
ence of  these  passages  in  love.  We  have  never  misun- 
derskKKl  each  other;  we  have  no  reconciliation  to  look 
back  to.  When  was  there  ever  occasion  for  me  to  ask 
forgiveness  from  you  f  Our  love  is  made  up  only  of  one 
memory,  —  unceasing  kindness  I  A  harsh  word,  a 
wronging  thought,  never  broke  in  upon  the  happiness 
we  haTe  felt  and  feel." 

''Dearest  Gertrude,"  said  Trevylyan,  "that  character 
of  our  love  is  caught  from  you;  you,  the  soft,  the  gentle, 
have  been  its  pervading  genius ;  and  the  well  has  been 
smooth  and  pure,  for  you  were  the  spirit  that  lived 
within  its  depths.  *' 

And  to  such  talk  succeeded  silence  still  more  sweet, 
—  the  silence  of  the  hushed  and  overflowing  heart.  The 
last  voices  of  the  birds,  the  sun  slowly  sinking  in  the 
west,  the  fragrance  of  descending  dews,  filled  them  with 
that  deep  and  mysterious  sympathy  which  exists  between 
Love  and  Nature. 

It  was  after  such  a  silence  —  a  long  silence,  that 
seemed  but  as  a  moment  —  that  Trevylyan  spoke,  but 
(Gertrude  answered  not;  and,  yearning  once  more  for 
her  sweet  voice,  he  turned  and  saw  that  she  had  fainted 
away. 

This  was  the  first  indication  of  the  point  to  which  her 
increasing  debility  had  arrived.  Trevylyan's  heart 
stood  still,  and  then  beat  ^violently ;  a  thousand  fears 
crept  over  him,  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her 
to  the  open  window.  The  setting  sun  fell  upon  her 
countenance,  from  which  the  play  of  the  young  heart 
and  warm  fancy  had  fled,  and  in  its  deep  and  still  repose 
the  ravages  of  disease  were  darkly  visible.  What  were 
then  his  emotions t    His  heart  was  like  stone;  but  he 
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felt  a  nuh  as  of  a  torrent  to  hi8  temples;  his  eyes  grew 
dizsy,— he  was  stanned  bj  the  greatness  of  his  despair. 
For  the  last  week  he  had  taken  hope  for  his  companion; 
Grertrude  had  seemed  so  much  stronger,  for  her  happiness 
had  given  her  a  false  support;  and  though  there  had 
been  moments  when,  watching  the  bright  hectic  come 
and  go,  and  her  step  linger,  and  the  breath  heaye  short, 
he  had  felt  the  hope  suddenly  cease,  yet  never  had  he 
known  till  now  that  fulness  of  anguish,  that  dread 
certainty  of' the  worst,  which  the  calm,  fair  face  before 
him  struck  into  his  soul ;  and  mixed  with  this  agony  as 
he  gased  was  all  the  passion  of  the  most  ardent  love. 
For  there  she  lay  in  his  arms,  the  gentle  breath  rising 
from  lips  where  the  rose  yet  lingered,  and  the  long, 
rich  hair,  soft  and  silken  as  an  infant's,  stealing  from 
its  confinement:  every  thing  that  belonged  to  Grertrude 's 
beauty  was  so  inexpressively  soft  and  pure  and  youth- 
ful! Scarcely  seventeen,  she  seemed  much  younger 
than  she  was;  her  figure  had  sunken  from  its  round- 
ness, but  still  how  light,  how  lovely  were  its  wrecks! 
the  neck  whiter  than  snow, — the  fair,  small  hand! 
Her  weight  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  arms  of  her  lover^ 
and  he  —  what  a  contrast!  —  was  in  all  the  pride  and 
flower  of  glorious  manhood!  his.  was  the  lofty  brow,  the 
wreathing  hair,  the  haughty  eyci  the  elastic  form;  and 
upon  this  frail,  perishable  thing  had  he  fixed  all  his 
heart,  ail  the  hopes  of  his  youth,  the  pride  of  his  man- 
hood, his  schemes,  his  energies,  his  ambition! 

*'  Oh,  Qertrude!  "  cried  he,  "  is  it  —  is  it  thus  —  is 
there  indeed  no  hope  t  " 

And  Grertrude  now  slowly  recovering,  and  opening  her 
eyes  upon  Trevylyan's  face,  the  revulsion  was  so  great, 
his  emotions  so  overpowering,  that,  clasping  her  to  his 
bosom,  as  if  even  death  should  not  tear  her  away  from. 
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faim,  he  w«pt  over  hei  m  an  agony  of  tears  j  not  thoM 
tean  that  reliflro  the  heart,  but  the  fiei;  nin  of  the 
internal  stonn,  a  sign  of  the  fieiea  ttunnlt  that  ahook  the 
Terj  coie  of  his  ezistenoe,  not  a  relief. 
'  Awakened  to  hereelf,  Qertmde,  in  amamnent  and 
alarm,  threw  her  arms  aionnd  hia  neck,  and,  looking 
wistfulljr  into  his  face,  implored  him  to  speak  to  her. 

*  Was  it  JDj  illness,  lovel  "  said  she;  and  the  musie 
of  her  voice  only  conveyed  to  htm  the  thought  of  how 
soon  it  would  be  dumb  to  him  forever.  *  Nay,"  she 
continued,  winningly,  "  it  was  but  the  heat  of  the  day; 
I  am  better  now,  —  I  am  well;  there  is  no  canse  to  be 
alarmed  forme; "  and,  with  all  the  innocent  fondness  of 
extreme  youth,  she  kissed  the  burning  tears  from  his 

There  was  a  playfulness,  an  innocence  in  this  poor 
girl,  BO  unconscious  as  yet  of  her  destiny,  which  rendered 
her  fote  doubly  touching;  and  which  to  the  stem  Trevy- 
lyan,  hackneyed  bf  t'he  world,  made  her  irresistible 
charm;  and  now  as  she  put  aside  her  hair,  and  looked 
up  gratefdlly,  yet  pleadingly,  into  his  face,  he  could 
■scarce  refrain  from  pouring  out  to  her  the  confession 
of  his  anguish  and  despair.  But  the  necessity  of  self- 
control,  the  necessity  of  concealing  from  her  a  Imowledge 
which  might  only,  by  impressing  her  imagination, 
expedite  her  doom,  while  it  would  embitter  to  her  mind 
the  unconscious  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  nerved  and 
manned  him.  He  checked,  by  those  violent  efforts 
which  only  men  can  make,  the  evidence  of  his  emotions ; 
and  endeavored,  by  a  rapid  torrent  of  words,  to  divert 
her  attention  from  a  weakness,  the  causes  of  which  he 
could  not  explain.  Fortunately  Vane  soon  returned, 
and  Trevylyan,  consigning  Gertrude  to  his  care,  hastily 
left  the  room. 
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Oertrude  sank  into  a  reveiy. 

"Ah,  dear  father!  "  said  she,  suddenly,  and  after  a 
^use,  '  if  I  indeed  were  worse  than  I  have  thought 
myself  of  late,  —  if  I  were  to  die  now,  what  would 
Treyylyan  feelt    Pray  God,  I  may  live  for  his  sake  I  " 

''My  child,  do  not  talk  thus;  you  are  better,  much 
better  than  you  were.  Ere  the  autumn  ends,  Trevy- 
lyan's  happiness  will  be  your  lawful  care.  Do  not  think 
ao  despondently  of  yourself." 

^  I  thought  not  of  myself,^'  sighed  Gertrude,  "  but 
oikm/" 
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CHAPTEB  XVI. 

Owtnid*. — The  sxcnirioii  to  Hmmmentdii.  —  Thovghti. 

Tbb  next  day  thvy  visited  the  etLTirons  of  BiohL 
Geitrade  was  unusaallf  silent ;  for  her  temper,  natimllj' 
sunny  and  entbuoiastic  was  accnstomed  to  light  np 
evetything  she  raw.  Ah,  once  how  bounding  was  that 
step!  how  undulating  the  young  graces  of  that  form! 
how  playfully  once  dsjiced  the  ringlets  on  that  laughing 
cheek  1  But  ahe  clung  to  Trevylyan's  proud  form  with 
a  yet  more  endearing  tenderness  than  was  her  wont, 
and  hung  yet  more  eagerly  on  his  words;  her  hand 
sought  his,  and  she  oft«u  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and 
s^hed  as  she  did  so.  Something  that  she  would  not  tell 
seemed  passii^  within  her,  and  sobered  her  playful  mood. 
But  there  was  this  noticeable  in  Gertrude :  whatever  took 
away  from  her  gaye^,  increased  her  tendemess.  The 
infinnities  of  her  frame  never  touched  her  temper.  She 
was  kind,  gentle,  loving  to  the  last. 

They  bad  crossed  to  the  opposite  hanks,  to  visit  the 
castle  of  Hanunerstein.  The  evening  was  transparently 
serene  and  clear;  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  yet  lin- 
gered upon  the  air,  even  though  the  twilight  had  passed 
and  the  moon  risen,  as  tbeir  boat  returned  by  a  length- 
ened passage  to  the  village.  Broad  and  straight  flows 
the  Rhine  in  diis  part  of  its  career.  On  one  side  la; 
the  wooded  village  of  Namedy,  the  hamlet  of  Fomech, 
*"^ed  by  the  blue  rock  of  Kruezbomer  Ley,  the  moun- 

ns  that  shield   tbe  mysterious   Brobl;   and,  on  the 
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opposite  shorey  they  saw  the  mighty  rock  of  Hammer- 
stein,  with  the  gre^n  and  livid  rains  sleeping  in  the 
melancholy  moonlight.  Two  towers  rose  haughtily  ahove 
the  more  dismantled  wrecks.  How  changed  since  the 
alternate  hanners  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Swede  waved 
from  their  ramparts,  in  that  great  war  in  which  the  gor- 
geous Wallenstein  won  his  laurels!  And  in  its  mighty 
calm  flowed  on  the  ancestral  Bhine,  the  vessel  reflected 
on  its  smooth  expanse;  and  ahove,  girded  by  thin  and 
shadowy  clouds,  the  moon  cast  her  shadows  upon  rocks 
covered  with  verdure,  and  brought  into  a  dim  light  the 
twin  spires  of  Andemach,  tranquil  in  the  distance. 

**  How  beautiful  is  this  hour ! "  said  Gertrude,  with 
a  low  voice:  "  surely  we  do  not  live  enough  in  the  night; 
one  half  the  beauty  of  the  world  is  slept  away.  What 
in  the  day  can  equal  the  holy  calm,  the  loveliness,  and 
the  stillness  which  the  moon  now  casts  over  the  earth  ? 
These,''  she  continued,  pressing  Trevylyan's  hand,  '^are 
hours  to  remember;  and  you, —  will  you  ever  forget 
themt" 

Something  there  is  in  recollections  of  such  times  and 
scenes  that  seem  not  to  belong  to  real  life,  but  are  rather 
an  episode  in  its  history ;  they  are  like  some  wandering 
into  a  more  ideal  world ;  they  refuse  to  blend  with  our 
ruder  associations;  they  live  in  us,  apart  and  alone,  to  be 
treasured  ever,  but  not  lightly  to  be  recalled.  There  are 
none  living  to  whom  we  can  conflde  them, —  who  can 
sympathize  with  what  then  we  feltf  It  is  this  that 
makes  poetry,  and  that  page  which  we  create  as  a  confi- 
dant to  ourselves,  necessary  to  the  thoughts  that  weigh 
upon  the  breast.  We  write,  for  our  writing  is  our  friend, 
the  inanimate  paper  is  our  confessional;  we  pour  forth  on 
it  the  thoughts  that  we  could  tell  to  no  private  ear,  and 
are  relieved, —  are  consoled.     And  if  genius  has  one 
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prerogative  dearer  than  the  rest^  it  is  that  which  enahles 
it  to  do  honor  to  the  dead, — to  revive  the  beauty^  the 
virtue  that  are  no  more ;  to  wreathe  chaplete  that  outlive 
the  day  round  the  um  which  were  else  forgott^  by  the 
world! 

When  the  poet  mourns,  in  his  immortal  verse,  for  the 
dead,  tell  me  not  that  fame  is  in  his  mind !  it  is.  filled  by 
thoughtSi  by  emotions  that  shut  out  the  living.  He  is 
breathing  to  his  genius  —  to  that  sole  and  constant  friend, 
which  has  grown  up  with  him  from  his  cradle  —  the 
sorrows  too  delicate  for  human  sympathy;  and  when 
afterwards  he  consigns  the  confession  to  the  crowd,  it  is 
indeed  from  the  hope  of  honor, —  honor,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  the  being  that  is  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Letter  from  TreTjlyan  to— w 

COBLENTZ. 

I  AM  obliged  to  70a,  my  dear  &iend,  for  your  letter;  which, 
indeed,  I  have  not,  in  the  coiuse  of  our  rapid  jonmey,  had  the 
leiaure,  perhaps  the  heart,  to  answer  before.  Bat  we  are  staying 
in  this  town  for  some  days,  and  I  write  now  in  the  early  morning, 
ere  any  one  eke  in  our  hotel  is  awake.  Do  not  tell  me  of 
adventoxe,  of  politics,  of  intrigues ;  my  nature  is  altered.  I 
threw  down  your  letter,  animated  and  brilliant  as  it  was^  with 
a  sick  and  revolted  heart.  But  I  am  now  in  spmewhat  less 
dejected  spirits.  Qertrude  is  better,  —  yes,  really  better; 
there  is  a  physician  here  who  gives  me  hope;  my  care  is 
perpetually  to  amuse,  and  never  to  fatigue  her. —  never  to 
permit  her  thoughts. to  rest  upon  herself.  For  I  have  imagined 
that  illness  cannot,  at  least  in  the  unexhausted  vigor  of  our 
years,. fasten  upon  us  irremediably,  unless  we  feed  it  with  oar 
own  belief  in  its  existence.  You  see  men  of  the  most  delicate 
frames  engaged  in  active  and  professional  pursuits,  who  liter- 
ally have  no  time  for  illness.  Let  them  become  idle,  —  let 
them  take  care  of  themselves,  let  them  think  of  their  health,  — 
and  they  die !  The  rust  rots  the  steel  which  use  preserves ; 
and,  thank  Heaven,  although  Qertrude,  once  during  our  voy- 
age, seemed  roused,  by  an  inexcusable  imprudence  of  emotion 
on  my  part,  into  some  suspicion  of  her  state,  yet  it  passed 
away;  for  she  thinks  rarely  of  herself,  —  I  am  ever  in  her 
thoughts  apd  seldom  from  her.  side,  and  you  know,  too,  the 
sanguine  and  credulous  natiire  of  her  disease.  But,  indeed, 
I  now  hope  more  than  I  have  done  since  I  knew  her. 

When,  after  an  excited  and  adventurous  life,  which  had 
comprised  so  many  changes  in  so  few  years,  I  found  myself  at 
xest  in  the  bosom  of  a  retired  and  remote  part  of  the  Qountiy,. 

10 
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and  Qertrade  and  her  father  were  my  only  neighbors,  I  was  in 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  passions,  recruited  by  solitade, 
are  accessible  to  the  purer  and  more  divine  emotions.  I  was 
stmck  by  Gkrtrade's  beauty,  —  I  was  charmed  by  her  sim* 
plidty.  Worn  in  the  usages  and  fashions  of  the  world,  the 
inexperience,  the  trustfulness,  the  exceeding  youth  of  her 
mind,  charmed  and  touched  me  ;  but  when  I  saw  the  stamp 
of  our  national  disease  in  her  bright  eye  and  transparent  cheek, 
I  felt  my  love  chilled  while  my  interest  was  increased.  I 
fancied  myself  safe,  and  I  went  daily  into  the  danger ;  1 
imagined  so  pure  a  light  could  not  bum,  and  I  was  consumed. 
Not  till  my  anxiety  grew  into  pain,  my  interest  into  terror, 
did  I  know  the  secret  of  my  own  heart;  and  at  the  moment 
that  I  discovered  this  secret,  I  discovered  also  that  Gertrude 
loved  me!  What  a  destiny  was  mine!  what  happiness,  yet 
what  misery !  Gertrude  was  my  own,  —  but  for  what  period  f 
I  might  touch  that  soft  hand,  I  might  listen  to  the  tenderest 
confession  from  that  silver  voice ;  but  all  the  while  my  heart 
spoke  of  passion  my  reason  whispered  of  death.  You  know 
that  I  am  considered  of  a  cold  and  almost  callous  nature,  that 
I  am  not  easily  moved  into  affection,  but  my  very  pride  bowed 
me  here  into  weakness.  There  was  so  soft  a  demand  upon  my 
protection,  so  constant  an  appeal  to  my  anxiety.  You  know 
that  my  father's  quick  temper  bums  within  me,  that  I  am  hot 
and  stem  and  exacting ;  but  one  hasty  word,  one  thought  of 
myself  here,  were  inexcusable.  So  brief  a  time  might  be  left 
for  her  earthly  happiness,  —  could  I  embitter  one  moment  f 
All  that  feeling  of  uncertainty,  which  should  in  pradence 
have  prevented  my  love,  increased  it  almost  to  a  preternatural 
excess.  That  which  it  is  said  mothers  feel  for  an  only  child 
in  sickness,  I  feel  for  Gertrude.  My  existence  is  not !  —  I 
exist  in  herl 

Her  illness  increased  upon  her  at  home ;  they  have  recom- 
mended travel.  She  chose  the  course  we  were  to  pursue,  and, 
fortunately,  it  was  so  fiiuniliar  to  me,  that  I  have  been  enabled 
to  brighten  the  way.  I  am  ever  on  the  watch  that  she  shall 
not  know  a  weary  hour ;  you  would  almost  smile  to  see  how 
I  have  roused  myself  from  my  habitual  silence,  and  to  find 
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me  —  me,  the  scheming  and  worldly  actor  of  leal  life  — 
plunged  hack  into  the  early  romance  of  my  boyhood,  and 
charming  the  childish  delight  of  Gertrade  ¥rith  the  invention 
of  fables  and  the  traditions  of  the  Rhine. 

But  I  believe  I  have  snoceeded  in  my  object ;  if  not,  what 
is  left  to  me  ?  Oerirude  if  better !  In  that  sentence  what 
visions  of  hope  dawn  upon  me  f  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
Gtsrtrude  before  we  left  England ;  you  might  thetn  have  under- 
stood my  love  for  her.  Not  that  we  have  not,  in  the  gay 
capitals  of  Europe,  paid  our  brief  vows  to  forms  more  richly 
beautiful ;  not  that  we  have  not  been  charmed  by  a  more 
brilliant  genius,  —  by  a  more  tutored  grace.  But  there  is 
that  in  (Gertrude  which  I  never  saw  before,  —  the  union  of 
the  childish  and  the  intellectual,  an  ethereal  simplicity,  a 
temper  that  is  never  dimmed,  a  tenderness,  —  O  Qod  1  let  m*i 
not  speak  of  her  virtues,  for  they  only  tell  me  how  Httle  she 
is  suited  to  the  earth. 

You  will  direct  to  me  at  Mayence,  whither  our  course 
now  leads  us,  and  your  friendship  will  ftnd  indulgence  for  a 
letter  that  is  so  little  a  reply  to  yours. 

Tour  sincere  friend* 

A*  G.  TUVTLTAN. 
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OHAPTEB  XVni. 

Coblentz.  —  Excnnion  to  the  monntaiiiB  of  TMmns ;  Roman  Towflr 
intheTaUeyof  EhzenbrettBtein. — Ti»Tel,itB]»lMfiu«s  efttmatod 
diffefently  by  the  young  and  the  old.— The  student  of  Heidel- 
berg ;  hit  critidBnia  on  German  literatare. 

Gebtbudb  had,  indeed,  apparently  rallied  during  their 
stay  at  Coblentz ;  and  a  French  physician  established  in 
the  town  (who  adopted  a  peculiar  treatment  for  consump- 
tion, which  had  been  attended  with  no  ordinary  success) 
gave  her  father  and  Trevylyan  a  sanguine  assurance  of 
her  ultimate  recovery.  The  time  they  passed  within  the 
white  walls  of  Goblents  was^  therefore,  the  happiest  and 
most  cheerful  part  of  their  pilgrimage.  They  visited  the 
various  places  in  its  vieinity;  but  the  excursion  which 
most  delighted  (Gertrude  was  one  to  the  mountaina  of 
Taunus. 

They  took  advantage  of  a  beautiful  September  day; 
and,  crossing  the  river,  commenced  their  tour  from  the 
Thai,  or  vidley  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  They  stopped  on 
their  way  to  view  the  remains  of  a  Eoman  tower  in  the 
valley;  for  the  whole  of  that  district  bears  £requent  wit- 
ness of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  world.  The 
mountains  of  Taimus  are  still  intersected  with  the  roads 
which  the  Romans  cut  to  the  mines  that  supplied  them 
with  silver.  Boman  urns  and  inscribed  stones  are  often 
found  in  these  ancient  places.  The  stones,  inscribed 
with  names  utterly  unknown,  —  a  type  of  the  uncertainty 
of  fame!  —  the  urns,  from  which  the  dust  is  gonei  ^-a 
very  satire  upon  life! 
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tione,  gray,  and  mouldering,  this  tower  stands  aloft  in 
the  valley ;  and  the  quiet  Vane  smiled  to  see  the  xmif onn 
of  a  modem  Prussian,  with  his  white  belt  and  lifted 
bayonet^  by  the  spot  which  had  once  echoed  to  the  clang 
of  the  Eoman  arms.  The  soldier  was  paying  a  momen- 
tary court  to  a  country  damsel,  whose  straw  hat  and 
rustic  dress  did  not  stifle  the  vanity  of  the  sex ;  and  thi» 
rude  and  humble  gallantry,  in  that  spot,  was  another 
moral  in  the  history  of  human  passions.  Above,  the 
ramparts  of  a  modern  rule  frowned  down  upon  the 
solitary  tower,  as  if  in  the  vain  insolence  with  which 
present  power  looks  upon  p?.st  decay;  the  living  race 
upon  ancestral  greatness.  And  indeed,  in  this  respect, 
rightly!  —  for  modem  times  have  no  parallel  to  that 
degradation  of  human  dignity  stamped  upon  the  ancient 
world  by  the  long  sway  of  the  Imperial  Harlot:  all 
slavery  herself,  yet  all  tyranny  to  earth,  and,  like  her 
own  Messalina,  at  once  a  prostitute  and  an  empress  I 

They  continued  their  course  by  the  ancient  baths  of 
Eius,  and,  keeping  by  the  banks  of  the  romantic  Lahn, 
arrived  at  Holzapfel. 

''Ah,''  said  Gertrude,  one  day,  as  they  proceeded  to 
the  springs  of  the  Carlovingian  Wisbaden,  "  surely  per- 
petual travel  with  those  we  love  must  be  the  happiest 
state  of  existence.  If  home  has  its  comforts,  it  also  has 
its  cares;  but  here  we  are  at  home  with  nature,  and  the 
minor  evils  vanish  almost  before  they  are  felt." 

"  Trae, "  said  Trevylyan,  "  we  escape  from  *  the 
LITTLE, '  which  is  the  curse  of  life,  the  small  cares  that 
devour  us  up,  the  grievances  of  the  day.  We  are  feed- 
ing the  divinest  part  of  our  nature,  -—  the  appetite  to 
admire." 

"  But  of  all  things  wearisome, "  said  Vane,  "  a  succes- 
sion of  changes  is  the  most.     There  can  be  a  monotony 
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in  yaiiety  itself.  As  the  eye  aches  in  gazing  long  at  the 
new  shapes  of  the  kaleidoscope,  the  mind  aches  at  the 
fatigae  of  a  constant  alternation  of  objects,  and  we 
delightedly  return  to  bbst,  which  is  to  life  what  green  is 
to  the  earth." 

In  the  course  of  their  sojourn  among  the  various  baths 
of  TaunuB,  they  fell  in,  by  accident^  with  a  German 
student  of  Heidelberg,  who  was  pursuing  the  pedestrian 
excursions  so  peculiarly  favored  by  his  tribe.  He  was 
tamer  and  gentler  than  the  general  herd  of  those  young 
wanderers,  and  our  party  were  much  pleased  with  his 
enthusiasm,  because  it  was  unaffected.  He  had  been  in 
England,  and  spoke  its  language  almost  as  a  native. 

"  Our  literature, "  said  he,  one  day,  conversing  with 
Vane,  "has  two  faults,  — we  are  too  subtle  and  too 
homely.  We  do  not  speak  enough  to  the  broad  con^)re- 
hension  of  mankind;  we  are  forever  making  abstract 
qualities  of  flesh  and  blood.  Our  critics  have  turned 
your  Hamlet  into  an  allegory ;  they  will  not  even  allow 
Shakespeare  to  paint  mankind,  but  insist  on  his  embody- 
ing qualities.  They  turn  poetry  into  metaphysics,  and 
truth  seems  to  them  shallow,  unless  an  allegory,  which 
is  false,  can  be  seen  at  the  bottom.  Again,  too,  with 
our  most  imaginative  works  we  mix  a  homeliness  that 
we  fancy  touching,  but  which  in  reality  is  ludicrous. 
We  eternally  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  — 
we  want  taste." 

"But  not,  I  hope,  French  taste.  Do  not  govern  a 
Goethe,  or  even  a  Bichter,  by  a  Boileau! "  said 
Trevylyan. 

"No;  but  Boileau's  taste  was  false.  Men  who  have 
the  reputation  for  good  taste  often  acquire  it  solely 
because  of  the  want  of  genius.  By  taste,  I  mean  a  quick 
tact  into  the  harmony  of  composition,  the  art  of  making  the 
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wliole  consistent  with  its  parts,  the  fumemnitas^  — - 
Schiller  alone  of  our  authors  has  it;  but  we  are  fast 
mending,  and  by  following  shadows  so  long  we  have 
been  led  at  last  to  the  substance.  Our  past  literature  is 
to  us  what  astrology  was  to  science,  —  false  but  ennob- 
ling, and  conducting  us  to  the  true  language  of  the 
intellectual  heayen." 

Another  time  the  scenes  they  passed^  interspersed  with 
the  ruins  of  frequent  monasteries,  leading  them  to  con- 
verse on  the  monastic  life,  and  the  various  additions 
time  makes  to  religion,  the  German  said,  "  Perhaps  one 
of  the  works  most  wanted  in  the  world  is  the  history 
of  Religion.  We  have  several  books,  it  is  true,  on 
the  subject^  but  none  that  supply  the  want  I  allude  to. 
A  German  ought  to  write  it;  for  it  is,  probaUy,  only 
a  German  that  would  have  the  requisite  learning.  A 
German  only,  too,  is  likely  to  treat  the  m%hty  subject 
with  boldness,  and  yet  with  veneration;  without  the 
shallow  flippancy  of  the  Frenchman,  without  the  timid 
sectarianism  of  the  English.  It  would  be  a  noble  task, 
to  trace  the  winding  mazes  of  antique  falsehood;  to  dear 
up  the  first  glimmerings  of  divine  truth;  to  separate 
Jehovah's  word  from  man's  invention;  to  vindicate  the 
All-mercifol  from  the  dread  creeds  of  bloodshed  and  of 
fear:  and,  watching  in  the  great  Heaven  of  Truth  the 
dawning  of  the  True  Star,  follow  it  —  like  the  Magi  of 
the  East  —  till  it  rested  above  the  real  God.  Not 
indeed  presuming  to  such  a  task, "  continued  the  German, 
with  a  slight  blush,  "  I  have  about  me  an  humble  essay, 
which  treats  only  of  one  part  of  that  august  subject; 
which,  leaving  to  a  loftier  genius  the  history  of  the  true 
religion,  may  be  considered  as  the  history  of  a  false  one, 
—  of  such  a  creed  as  Christianity  supplanted  in  the 
North,  or  such  as  may  perhaps  be  found  among  the 
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fiercest  of  the  savage  tribes.  It  is  a  fiction,  as  you  may 
conceire;  but  yet,  by  a  constant  reference  to  the  early 
records  of  human  learning,  I  have  studied  to  weave  it  up 
from  truths.  If  you  would  like  to  hear  it^  —  it  is  very 
short  —  " 

"  Above  all  things, "  said  Vane ;  and  the  German  drew 
a  manuscript,  neatly  bound,  from  his  pocket. 

"  After  having  myself  criticised  so  insolently  the  faults 
of  our  national  literature, "  said  he,  smiling,  "  you  will 
have  a  right  to  criticise  the  faults  that  belong  to  so  hum- 
ble a  disciple  of  it.  But  you  will  see  that,  thou^  I 
have  commenced  with  the  allegorical  or  the  supernatural, 
I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  the  subtlety  of  conceit  and 
the  obscurity  of  design  which  I  blame  in  the  wilder  of 
our  authors.  As  to  the  style,  I  wished  to  suit  it  to  the 
subject ;  it  ought  to  be,  unless  I  err,  rugged  and  massive, 
—  hewn,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  rock  of  pii^eval  language. 
But  you,  madam, — doubtless  you  do  no^  understand 
German  t " 

"  Her  mother  was  an  Austrian,  ^  said  Vane; \^ and  she 
knows  at  least  enough  of  the  tongue  to  understim^  you; 
so  pray  begin.  ** 

Without  further  preface,  the  German  then  commeitced 
the  story,  which  the  reader  will  find  translated  ^  in  tljie 
next  chapter. 

>  Nerertheleas,  I  beg  to  state  serionsly  that  the  G«nnan  stadenti  ^ 
is  an  impostor ;  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  wrest  the  parentage  of 
the  fiction  from  the  tme  author. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  FkUen  8tar;  or,  the  Histoiy  of  a  Eilae  RdigioiL 

And  the  Stars  sat,  each  on  his  ruby  thione,  and  watched 
with  sleepless  eyes  upon  the  world.  It  was  the  night 
ushering  in  the  new  year,  a  night  on  which  eveiy  stiir 
receives  from  the  archangel  that  then  visits  the  univeraiil 
galaxy  its  peculiar  charge.  The  destinies  of  men  and 
empires  are  then  portioned  forth  for  the  coming  year, 
and,  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  our  fates  become  min- 
ioned  to  the  stars.  A  hushed  and  solemn  night  is  that 
in  which  the  dark  Gates  of  Time  open  to  receive  the 
ghost  of  the  Dead  Year,  and  the  young  and  radiant 
Stranger  rushes  forth  from  the  clouded  chasms  of  Eter- 
nity. On  that  nighty  it  is  said  that  there  are  given  to 
the  spirits  that  we  see  not  a  privilege  and  a  power :  the 
dead  are  troubled  in  their  forgotten  graves,  and  men 
feast  and  laugh,  while  demon  and  angel  are  contending 
for  their  doom. 

It  was  night  in  heaven:  all  was  unutterably  silent, 
the  music  of  the  spheres  had  paused,  and  not  a  sound 
came  from  the  angels  of  the  stars;  and  they  who  sat  upon 
those  shining  thrones  were  three  thousand  and  ten,  each 
resembling  each.  Eternal  youth  clothed  their  radiant 
limbs  with  celestial  beauty;  and  on  their  faces  was 
written  the  dread  of  calm,  that  fearful  stillness  which 
fieels  not,  sympathizes  not,  with  the  dooms  over  which  it 
broods.  War,  tempest,  pestilence,  the  rise  of  empires, 
and  their  fall,  they  ordain,  they  compass,  unexultant  and 
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uncompassionate.  The  fell  and  thrilling  crimes  that 
stalk  abroad  when  the  world  sleeps,  the  parricide  with 
his  stealthy  step,  and  horrent  brow,  and  lifted  knife; 
the  unwifed  mother  that  glides  out  and  looks  behind, 
and  behind,  and  shudders,  and  casts  her  babe  upon  the 
river,  and  hears  the  wail,  and  pities  not, —  the  splash, 
and  does  not  tremble:  these  the  starred  kings  behold, — 
to  these  they  lead  the  unconscious  step;  but  the  guilt 
blanches  not  their  lustre,  neither  doth  remorse  wither 
their  un wrinkled  youth.  Each  star  wore  a  kingly  dia- 
dem ;  round  the  loins  of  each  was  a  graven  belt»  graven 
with  many  and  mighty  signs ;  and  the  foot  of  each  was 
on  a  burning  ball,  and  the  right  arm  drooped  over  the 
knee  as  they  bent  down  from  their  thrones ;  they  moved 
not  a  limb  or  feature,  save  the  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
which  ever  and  anon  moved,  slowly  pointing,  and  regu- 
lated the  fates  of  men  as  the  hand  of  the  dial  speaks  the 
career  of  time. 

One  only  of  the  three  thousand  and  ten  wore  not  the 
same  aspect  as  his  crowned  brethren, —  a  star  smaller 
than  the  rest,  and  less  luminous:  the  countenance  of 
this  star  was  not  impressed  with  the  awful  calmness  of 
the  others;  but  there  were  sullenness  and  discontent 
upon  his  mighty  brow. 

And  this  star  said  to  himself,  ''Behold!  I  am 
created  less  glorious  than  my  fellows,  and  the  archangel 
apportions  not  to  me  the  same  lordly  destinies.  Not  for 
me  are  the  dooms  of  kings  and  bards,  the  rulers  of 
empires,  or,  yet  nobler,  the  swayers  and  harmonists  of 
souls.  Sluggish  are  the  spirits  and  base  the  lot  of  the 
men  I  am  ordained  to  lead  through  a  dull  life  to  a  fame- 
less  grave.  And  wherefore)  —  is  it  mine  own  fault, 
or  is  it  the  fault  which  is  not  mine,  that  I  was  woven 
of  beams  less  glorious  than  my  brethren!    Lot  when 
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the  archangel  comes ,  I  will  bow  not  my  crowned  head  to 
his  decrees.  I  will  speak,  as  the  ancestral  Lucifer 
before  me:  he  rebelled  because  of  his  glory,  /because 
of  my  obscurity;  he  from  the  ambition  of  pride,  and 
I  from  its  discontent. " 

And  while  the  star  was  thus  communing  with  him- 
self, the  upward  heavens  were  parted  as  by  a  long  river 
of  light,  and  adown  that  stream,  swiftly  and  without 
sound,  sped  the  archangel  visitor  of  the  stars;  his  vast 
limbs  floated  in  the  liquid  lustre,  and  his  outspread 
wings,  each  plume  the  glory  of  a  sun,  bore  him  noise- 
lessly along;  but  thick  clouds  veiled  his  lustre  from 
the  eyes  of  mortals,  and  while  above  all  was  bathed  in 
the  serenity  of  his  splendor,  tempest  and  storm  broke 
below  over  the  children  of  the  earth :  **  He  bowed  the 
heavens  and  came  down,  and  darkness  was  under  his 
feet." 

And  the  stillness  on  the  faces  of  the  stars  became  yet 
more  still,  and  the  awfulness  was  humbled  into  awe. 
Bight  above  their  thrones  paused  the  course  of  the  arch- 
angel ;  and  his  wings  stretched  from  east  to  west,  over- 
shadowing with  the  shadow  of  light  the  immensity  of 
space.  Then  forth,  in  the  shining  stillness,  rolled  the 
dread  music  of  his  voice;  and,  fulfilling  the  heraldry 
of  God,  to  each  star  he  appointed  the  duty  and  the 
charge,  and  each  star  bowed  his  head  yet  lower  as  he 
heard  the  fiat,  while  his  throne  rocked  and  trembled 
at  the  Majesty  of  the  Word.  But  at  last,  when  each  of 
the  brighter  stars  had,  in  succession,  received  the  man- 
date, and  the  viceroy alty  over  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
the  purple  and  diadems  of  kings,  the  archangel  addressed 
the  lesser  star  as  he  sat  apart  from  his  fellows :  — 

*'  Behold ,"  said  the  archangel ,  ''  the  rude  tribes  of  the 
north,  the  fishermen  of  the  river  that  flows  beneath, 
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and  the  hunters  of  the  forests  that  darken  the  mountain* 
tops  with  verdure !  these  he  thy  charge,  and  their  desti- 
nies thy  care.  Nor  deem  thou,  O  star  of  the  sullen 
beams,  that  thy  duties  are  less  glorious  than  the  duties 
of  thy  brethren;  for  the  peasant  is  not  less  to  thy 
master  and  mine  than  the  monarch ;  nor  doth  the  doom 
of  empires  rest  more  upon  the  sovereign  than  on  the 
herd.  The  passions  and  the  heart  are  the  dominion  of 
the  stars, — a  mighty  realm;  nor  less  mighty  beneath 
the  hide  that  garbs  the  shepherd  than  under  the  jewelled 
robes  of  the  eastern  kings. " 

Then  the  star  lifted  his  pale  front  from  his  breast,  and 
answered  the  archangel :  — 

**  Lo ! "  he  said,  "  ages  have  passed,  and  each  year 
thou  hast  appointed  me  to  the  same  ignoble  charge. 
Release  me,  I  pray  thee,  from  the  duties  that  I  scorn ; 
or,  if  thou  wilt  that  the  lowlier  race  of  men  be  my 
charge,  give  unto  me  the  charge  not  of  many,  but  of 
one,  and  suifer  me  to  breathe  into  him  the  desire  that 
spurns  the  valleys  of  life  and  ascends  its  steeps.  If  the 
humble  are  given  to  me,  let  there  be  amongst  them  one 
whom  I  may  lead  on  the  mission  that  shall  abase  the 
proud;  for  behold,  0  Appointer  of  the  Stars,  as  I  have 
sat  for  uncounted  years  upon  my  solitary  throne,  brood- 
ing over  the  things  beneath,  my  spirit  hath  gathered 
wisdom  from  the  changes  that  shift  below.  Looking 
upon  the  tribes  of  earth,  I  have  seen  how  the  multitude 
are  swayed,  and  tracked  the  steps  that  lead  weakness 
into  power ;  and  fain  would  I  be  the  ruler  of  one  who, 
if  abased,  shall  aspire  to  rule." 

As  a  sudden  cloud  over  the  face  of  noon  was  the 
change  on  the  brow  of  the  archangel. 

"  Proud  and  melancholy  star,"  said  the  herald,  "  thy 
wish  would  war  with  the  courses  of  the  invisible  dbs- 
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TINT,  that,  throned  far  above,  sways  and  harmbnixes 
all ;  the  source  from  which  the  lesser  rivers  of  fate  are 
eternally  gushing  through  the  heart  of  the  universe  of 
things.  Thinkest  thou  that  thy  wisdom,  of  itself,  can 
lead  the  peasant  to  become  a  kingt  " 

And  the  crowned  star  gaxed  undauntedly  on  the  faee 
of  the  archangel,  and  answered, — 

*  Yeal  —  grant  me  but  one  trial !  " 

Ere  the  archangel  could  reply,  the  feirthest  centre  of 
the  heaven  was  rent  as  by  a  thunderbolt;  and  the 
divine  herald  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  a 
voice  low  and  sweet,  and  mild  with  the  consciousness 
of  unquestionable  power,  spoke  forth  to  the  repining 
star. 

"  The  time  has  arrived  when  thou  mayest  have  thy 
wish.  Below  thee,  upon  yon  solitary  plain,  sits  a 
mortal,  gloomy  as  thyself,  who,  born  under  thy  influ- 
ence, may  be  moulded  to  thy  will." 

The  voice  ceased  as  the  voice  of  a  dream.  Silence 
was  over  the  seas  of  space,  and  the  archangel,  once  more 
borne  aloft,  slowly  soared  away  into  the  farther  heaven, 
to  promulgate  the  divine  bidding  to  the  stars  of  far 
distant  worlds.  But  the  soul  of  the  discontented  star 
exulted  within  itself;  and  it  said,  ^  I  will  .call  forth  a 
king  from  the  valley  of  the  herdsman  that  shall  trample 
on  the  kings  subject  to  my  fellows,  and  render  the 
charge  of  the  contemned  star  more  glorious  than  the 
minions  of  its  favored  brethren;  thus  shall  I  revenge 
neglect,  —  thus  shall  I  prove  my  claim  hereafter  to  the 
heritage  of  the  great  of  earth  I  " 

At  that  time,  though  the  world  had  rolled  on  for  ages, 
and  the  pilgrimage  of  man  had  passed  through  various 
states  of  existence,  which  our  dim  traditionary  knowl* 
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edge  has  not  preserved,  yet  the  condition  of  our  race  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  was  tiien  what  toe^  in  our 
imperfect  lore,  have  conceived  to  he  among  the  earliest. 

By  a  rude  and  vast  pile  of  stones,  the  masonry  of  arte 
forgotten,  a  lonely  man  sat  at  midnight,  gazing  upon  the 
heavens :  a  storm  had  just  passed  from  the  earth,  —  the 
clouds  had  rolled  away,  and. the  high  stars  looked  down 
upon  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Rhine ;  and  no  sound  save 
the  roar  of  the  waves  and  the  dripping  of  the  rain  from 
the  mighty  trees  was  heard  around  the  ruined  pile ',  the 
white  sheep  lay  scattered  on  the  plain,  and  slumher 
with  them.  He  sat  watching  over  the  herd,  lest  the 
foes  of  a  neighboring  tribe  seized  them  unawares,  and 
thus  he  communed  with  himself;  "  The  king  sits  upon 
his  throne,  and  is  honored  by  a  warrior  race,  and  the 
warrior  exults  in  the  trophies  he  has  won;  the  step  of 
the  huntsman  is  bold  upon  the  mountain*top,  and  his 
name  is  sung  at  night  round  the  pine-fires  by  the  lips  of 
the  bard;  and  the  bard  himself  hath  honor  in  the  hall. 
But  ly  who  belong  not  to  the  race  of  kings,  and  whose 
limbs  can  bound  not  to  the  rapture  of  war,  nor  scale  the 
eyries  of  the  eagle  and  the  haunte  of  the  swift  stag, 
whose  hand  cannot  string  the  harp,  and  whose  voice  is 
harsh  in  the  song,  —  /have  neither  honor  nor  command, 
and  men  bow  not  the  head  as  I  pass  along;  yet  do  I 
feel  within  me  the  consciousness  of  a  great  power  that 
should  rule  my  species,  —  not  obey.  •  My  eye  pierces 
the  secret  hearts  of  men,  —  I  see  their  thoughts  ere  their 
lips  proclaim  them;  and  I  scorn,  while  I  see,  the  weak- 
ness aud  the  vices  which  I  never  shared,  —  I  laugh  at 
the  madness  of  the  warrior,  I  mock  within  my  soul  at 
the  tyranny  of  kings.  Surely  there  is  something  in 
man's  nature  more  fitted  to  command,  more  worthy  of 
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renown,  than  the  sinews  of  the  ann,  or  the  swiftness  of 
the  feet,  or  the  accident  of  birth !  " 

As  Morven,  the  son  of  Osslah,  thus  mused  within 
himself,  still  looking  at  the  heavens,  the  solitary  man 
beheld -a  star  suddenly  shooting  from  its  place,  and 
speeding  through  the  silent  air,  till  it  suddenly  paused 
right  over  the  midnight  river,  and  facing  the  inmate  of 
the  pile  of  stones. 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  star,  strange  thoughts  grew 
slowly  over  him.  He  drank,  as  it  were,  from  its 
solemn  aspect,  the  spirit  of  a  great  design.  A  dark 
cloud  rapidly  passing  over  the  earth  snatched  the  star 
from  his  sight,  but  left  to  his  awakened  mind  the 
thoughts  and  the  dim  scheme  that  had  come  to  him  as 
he  gazed. 

When  the  sun  arose,  one  of  his  brethren  relieved 
him  from  his  charge  over  the  herd,  and  he  went  away, 
but  not  to  his  father's  home.  Musingly  he  plunged 
into  the  dark  and  leafless  recesses  of  the  winter  forest, 
and  shaped  out  of  his  wild  thoughts,  more  palpably  and 
clearly,  the  outline  of  his  daring  hOpe.  While  thus 
absorbed,  he  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  forest,  and,  fear- 
ful lest  the  hostile  tribe  of  the  Alrich  might  pieice  that 
way,  he  ascended  one  of  the  loftiest  pine-trees,  to  whoso 
perpetual  verdure  the  winter  had  not  denied  the  shelter 
he  sought,  and,  concealed  by  its  branches,  he  looked 
anxiously  forth  in  the  direction  whence  the  noise  had 
proceeded.  And  it  came,  —  it  came  with  a  tramp  and 
a  crash,  and  a  crushing  tread  upon  the  crunched  boughs 
and  matted  leaves. that  strewed  the  soil;  it  came,  it 
came,  the  monster  that  the  world  now  holds  no  more; — 
the  mighty  Mammoth  of  the  North !  Slowly  it  moved 
in  its  huge  strength  along,  and  its  burning  eyes  glittered 
through   the  gloomy  shades    its   jaws,  falling  apart, 
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showed  the  grinders  with  which  it  snapped  asunder  the 
young  oaks  of  the  forest;  and  the  vast  tusks  which, 
curved  downward  to  the  midst  of  its  massive  limhs, 
glistened  white  and  ghastly,  curdling  the  blood  of  one 
destined  hereafter  to  be  the  dreadest  ruler  of  the  men  of 
that  distant  age. 

The  livid  eyes  of  the  monster  fastened  <m  the  form  of 
the  herdsman,  even  amidst  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
pine.  It  paused,  —  it  glared  upon  him ;  its  jaws  opened , 
and  a  low  deep  sound,  as  of  gathering  thunder,  seemed 
to  the  son  of  Osslah  as  the  knell  of  a  dreadful  grave. 
But  after  glaring  on  him  for  some  moments,  it  again, 
and  calmly,  pursued  its  terrible  way,  crashing  the 
boughs  as  it  marched  along,  till  the  last  sound  of  its 
heavy  tread  died  away  upon  his  ear.^ 

Ere  yet,  however,  Morven  summoned  the  courage  to 
descend  the  tree ;  he  saw  the  shining  of  arms  through 
the  bare  branches  of  the  wood,  and  presently  a  small 
band  of  the  hostile  Alrich  came  into  sight.  He  was 
perfectly  hidden  from  them;  and,  listening  as  they 
passed  him,  he  heard  one  say  to  another,  **  The  night 
covers  all  things ;  why  attack  them  by  day  1 " 

And  he  who  seemed  the  chief  of  the  band  answered, 
**  Right.  To-night,  when  they  sleep  in  their  city,  we 
will  upon  them.  Lo!  they  will  be  drenched  in  wine, 
and  fall  like  sheep  into  our  hands. " 

''But  where,  0  chief,"  said  a  third  of  the  band, 
"  shall  our  men  hide  during  the  day,  —  for  there  are  many 
hunters  among  the  youth  of  the  Oestrich  tribe,  and 
they  might  see  us  in  the  forest  unawares,  and  arm  their 
race  against  our  coming  t  " 

^  ne  critic  will  perceive  that  this  sketch  of  the  beast,  whose 
race  has  perished,  is  mainly  intended  to  designate  the  remote 
period  of  the  world  in  which  the  tale  is  cast 
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**  I  hare  prepared  for  that,''  answered  the  ehief.  ^  Is 
not  the  dark  carem  of  Oderlin  at  handt  Will  it  not 
shelter  us  from  the  eyes  of  the  Tictimsf  " 

Then  the  men  laughed,  and,  shouting,  they  went  their 
way  adown  the  forest. 

When  they  were  gone,  Morven  cautiously  desoendedi 
and,  striking  into  a  broad  path,  hastened  to  a  vale  that 
lay  between  the  forest  and  the  river  in  which  was  the 
city  where  the  chief  of  his  country  dwelt.  As  he 
passed  by  the  warlike  men,  giants  in  that  day,  who 
thronged  the  streets  (if  streets  they  might  be  called), 
their  half  garments  parting  from  their  huge  limbs,  the 
quiver  at  their  backs,  and  the  hunting-spear  in  their 
hands,  they  laughed  and  shouted  out,  and,  pointing  to 
him,  cried  ^  Morven,  the  woman  1  Morven,  the  cripple  1 
what  dost  thou  among  men  t  ** 

For  the  son  of  Osslah  was  small  in  stature,  and  of 
slender  strength,  and  his  step  had  halted  from  his  birth ; 
but  he  passed  through  the  warriors  unheedingly.  At 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  he  came  upon  a  tall  pile  in 
which  some  old  men  dwelt  by  themselves,  and  coun- 
selled the  king  when  times  of  danger,  or  when  the  failure 
of  the  season,  the  famine,  or  the  drought  perplexed  the 
ruler,  and  clouded  the  savage  fronts  of  his  warrior  tribe. 

They  gave  the  counsels  of  experience,  and,  when  expe- 
rience failed,  they  drew,  in  their  believing  ignorance, 
assurances  and  omens  from  the  winds  of  heaven,  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  and  the  flights  of  the  wandering 
birds.  Filled  (by  the  voices  of  the  elements,  and  the 
variety  of  mysteries  which  ever  shift  along  the  face  of 
things,  unsolved  by  the  wonder  which  pauses  not,  the 
fear  which  believes,  and  that  eternal  reasoning  of  all 
experience  which  assigns  causes  to  effect)  with  the 
notion  of  superior  powers,  they  assisted  their  ignorance 
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by  the  oonjectuies  of  their  sapentition.  But  as  yet 
they  knxevr  no  craft,  and  practised  no  voluntary  delu- 
sion; they  trembled  too  much  at  the  mysteries  which 
had  created  their  faith  to  seek  to  belie  them.  They 
counselled  as  they  believed,  and  the  bold  dream  of 
governing  their  warriors  and  their  kings  by  the  wisdom 
of  deceit  had  never  dared  to  cross  men  thus  worn  and 
gray  with  age. 

The  son  of  Osslah  entered  the  vast  pile  with  a  fearless 
step,  and  approached  the  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  where  the  old  men  sat  in  conclave. 

^  How,  base-born  and  crayen-limbed! "  cried  the 
eldest,  who  had  been  a  noted  warrior  in  his  day; 
"  darest  thou  enter  unsummoned  amidst  the  secret  coun- 
cils of  the  wise  menf  Knowest  thou  not,  scatterlingi 
that  the  penalty  is  death  ?  " 

**  Slay  me,  if  thou  wilt,"  answered  Morven,  "  but 
hear!  As  I  sat  last  night  in  the  ruined  palace  of  our 
ancient  kings,  tending,  as  my  f|Lther  bade  me,  the. sheep 
that  grazed  around,  lest  the  fierce  tribe  of  Alrich  should 
descend  unseen  from  the  mountains  upon  the  herd,  a 
storm  came  darkly  on ;  and  when  the  storm  had  ceaaed, 
and  I  looked  above  on  the  sky,  I  saw  a  star  descend 
from  its  height  toward  me,  and  a  voice  from  the  star 
said, '  Son  of  Osslah,  leave  thy  herd  and  seek  the  council 
of  the  wise  men,  and  say  unto  them,  that  they  take  thee 
as  one  of  their  number,  or  that  sudden  will  be  the 
destruction  of  them  and  theirs. '  But  I  had  courage  to 
answer  the  voice,  and  I  said, '  Mock  not  the  poor  son  of 
the  herdsman.  Behold  they  will  kill  me  if  I  utter  so 
rash  a  word,  for  I  am  poor  and  valueless  in  the  .eye6  of 
the  tribe  of  Oestrich,  and  the  great  in  deeds  and  the  gray 
of  hair  alone  sit  in  the  council  of  the  wise  men. ' 

"  Then  the  voice  said,  '  Do  my  biddings  and  I  will 
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give  thee  a  token  that  thou  oomest  from  the  Poweis  that 
sway  the  seasons  and  sail  upon  the  eagles  of  the  winds. 
Say  unto  the  wise  men  that  this,  very  night ,  if  they 
refuse  to  leceiye  thee  of  their  band^  evil  shall  fall  upon 
them,  and  the  morrow  shall  dawn  in  blood/ 

"  Then  the  voice  ceased,  and  the  cloud  passed  over  the 
star;  and  I  communed  with  myself,  and  came,  O.  dread 
fathers,  mournfully  unto  you.  For  I  feared  that  ye 
would  smite  me  because  of  my  bold  tongue,  and  that  ye 
would  sentence  me  to  the  death,  in  that  I  asked  what 
may  scarce  be  given  to  the  sons  of  kings/' 

Then  the  grim  elders  looked  one  at  the  other,  and 
marvelled  .much,  nor  knew  they  what  answer  they 
should  make  to  the  herdsman's  son. 

At  length  one  of  the  wise  men  said, '' Surely  there 
must  be  truth  in  the  son  of  Osslah,  for  he  would  not 
dare  to  falsify  the  great  lights  of  Heaven.  If  he  had 
given  unto  men  the  words  of  the  star,  verily  we  might 
doubt  the  truth.  But  who  would  brave  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods  of  night  f  " 

Then  the  elders  shook  their  heads  approvingly ;  but 
one  answered  and  said,  — 

"  Shall  we  take  the  herdsman's  son  as  our  equal  f 
No!  "  The  name  of  the  man  who  thus  answered  was 
Darvan,  and  his  words  were  pleasing  to  the  elders. 

But  Morven  spoke  out:  ''  Of  a  truth,  O  councillors  of 
kings!  I  look  not  to  be  an  equal  with  yourselves. 
Enough  if  I  tend  the  gates  of  your  palace,  and  serve  you 
as  the  son  of  Osslah  may  serve; "  and  he  bowed  his  head 
humbly  as  he  fqx>ke. 

Then  said  <^e  chief  of  the  elders,  for  ha^jras  wiser 
than  the  others,  **  But  how  wilt  thou  deliver  us  from 
the  evil  that;  is  to  comel  Doubtless  the  star  has 
informed  thee  of  the  service  thou  canst  render  to  us  if 
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we  take   thee  into  our  palace,  as  well   as  the  ill  that 
will  fall  on  Us  if  we  refuse. " 

Morten  answered  meekly,  **  Surely,  if  thou  acceptest 
thy  servant;  the  star  will  teach  him  that  which  may 
requite  thee;  but  as  yet  he  knows  only  what  he  has 
uttered. " 

Then  the  sages  bade  him  withdraw,  and  they  com- 
muned with  themselves,  and  they  differed  much;  but 
though  ■  fierce  men,  and  bold  at  the  war-cry  of  a  human 
foe,  they  shuddered  at  the  prophecy  of  a  star.  So 
they  resolved  to  take  the  son  of  Osslah,  and  suffer  him 
to  keep  the  gate  of  the  council -hall. 

He  hesird  their  decree  and  bowed  his  head,  and  went 
to  the  gate,  and  sat  down  by  it  in  silence. 

And  the  sun  went  down  in  the  west,  and  the  first 
stars  of  the  twilight  began  to  glimmer,  when  Morven 
started  from  his  seat,  and  a  trembling  appeared  to  seize 
his  limbs.  His  lips  foamed ;  an  agony  and  a  fear  pos- 
sessed him;  he  writhed  as  a  man  whom  the  spear  of  a 
foeman  has  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound,  and  suddenly 
fell  upon  his  face  on  the  stony  earth. 

The  elders  approached  him;  wondering,  they  lifted 
him  up.  He  slowly  recovered  as  from  a  swoon;  his 
eyes  rolled  wildly. 

"  Heard  ye  not  the  voice  of  the  star) ''  he  said. 

And  the  chief  of  the  elders  answered,  "  Nay,  we  heard 
no  sound." 

Then  Morven  sighed  heavily. 

**  To  me  only  the  word  was  given.  Summon  instantly, 
O  councillors  of  the  king!  summon  the  armed  men,  and 
all  the  youth  of  the  tribe,  and  let  them  take  the  sword 
and  the  spear  and  follow  thy  servant.  For  lo!  the  star 
hath  announced  to  him  that  the  foe  shall '  fall  into  our 
hands  as  the  wild  beast  of  the  forests. " 
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The  son  of  Osslah  spoke  with  the  voice  of  command, 
and  the  elders  were  amazed.  "  Why  pause  ye  t  "  he 
cried.  "Do  the  gods  of  the  night  lief  On  my  head 
rest  the  peril  if  I  deceive  ye." 

Then  the  elders  communed  together;  and  they  went 
forth  and  summoned  the  men  of  arms,  and  all  the  young 
of  the  trihe;  and  each  man  took  the  sword  and  the 
spear,  and  Morven  also.  And  the  son  of  Osslah  walked 
first,  still  looking  up  at  the  star;  and  he  motioned  them 
to  be  silent,  and  move  with  a  stealthy  step. 

So  they  went  through  the  thickest  of  the  forest,  till 
they  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  great  cave,  overgrown  with 
aged  and  matted  trees,  and  it  was  called  the  cave  of 
Oderlin;  and  he  bade  the  leaders  place  the  armed  men 
on  either  side  the  cave,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
among  the  bushes. 

So  they  watched  silently  till  the  night  deepened,  when 
they  heard  a  noise  in  the  cave  and  the  sound  of  feet, 
and  forth  came  an  armed  man ;  and  the  spear  of  Morven 
pierced  him,  and  he  fell  dead  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
Another  and  another,  and  both  fell  I  Then  loud  and 
long  was  heard  the  war-cry  of  Alrich,  and  forth  poured, 
as  a  stream  over  a  narrow  bed,  the  river  of  armed  men. 
And  the  sons  of  Oestrich  fell  upon  them,  and  the  foe 
were  sorely  perplexed  and  terrified  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  battle  and  the  darkness  of  the  night;  and  there  was 
a  great  slaughter. 

And  when  the  morning  came,  the  children  of  Oestrich 
counted  the  slain,  and  found  the  leader  of  Alrich  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  amongst  them,  and  great  was 
the  joy  thereof.  So  they  went  back  in  triumph  to  the 
city,  and  they  carried  the  brave  son  of  Osslah  on  their 
shoulders,  and  shouted  forth,  "  Oloxy  to  the  servant  oi 
the  star.'' 
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And  Morven  dwelt  in  .the  council  of  the  wise  men. 

Now  the  king  of  the  tribe  had  one  daughter,  and  she 
was  stately  amongst  the  women  of  the  tribe,  and  fair  to 
look  upon.  And  Morven  gazed  upon  her  with  the  eyes 
of  love,  but'he  did  not  dare  to  speak. 

Now  the  son  of  Osslah  laughed  secretly  at  the  foolish- 
ness 6f  men ;  he  loved  them  not,  for  they  had  mocked 
him;  he  honored  them  not,  for  he  had  blinded  the 
wisest  of  their  elders.  He  shunned  their  feasts  and 
merriment,  and  lived  apart  and  solitary.  The  austerity 
of  his  life  increased  the  mysterious  homage  which  his 
commune  with  the  stars  had  won  him,  and  the  boldest  of 
the  warriors  bowed  his  head  to  the  favorite  of  the  gods. 

One  day  he  was  wandering  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  he  saw  a  large  bird  of  prey  rise  from  the  waters, 
and  give  chase  to  a  hawk  that  had  not  yet  gained  the 
full  strength  of  its  wings.  From  his  youth  the  solitary 
Morven  had  loved  to  watch,  in  the  great  forests  and  by 
the  banks  of  the  mighty  stream,  the  habits  of  the  things 
which  nature  has  submitted  to  man ;  and  looking  now 
on  the  birds,  he  said  to  himself,  "  Thus  is  it  ever;  by 
cunning  or  by  strength  each  thing  wishes  to  master  its 
kind."  While  thus  moralizing,  the  larger  bird  had 
stricken  down  the  hawk,  and  it  fell  terrified  and  pant* 
ing  at  his  feet.  Morven  took  the  hawk  in  his  hands, 
and  the  vulture  shrieked  above  him,  wheeling  nearer 
and  nearer  to  its  protected  prey ;  but  Morven  scared  away 
the  vulture,  and,  placing  the  hawk  in  his  bosom,  he 
carried  it  home,  and  tended  it  carefully,  and  fed  it  from 
his  hand  until  it  had  regained  its  strength ;  and  the  hawk 
knew  him ,  and  followed  him  as  a  dog.  And  Morven 
said,  smiling  to  himself, ''  Behold,  the  credulous  fools 
around  me  put  faith  in  the  flight  and  motion  of  birds. 
I  will  teach  this  poor  hawk  to  minister  to  my  ends.** 
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So  he  tam^  the  bird,  and  tutored  it  according  to  its 
nature;  but  he  concealed  it  carefully  from  others^  and 
cherished  it  in  secret. 

The  king  of  the  country  was  old  and  like  to  die,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  tribe  were  turned  to  his  two  sons,  nor 
knew  they  which  was  the  worthier  to  reign.  And  Hor- 
yen,  passing  through  the  forest  one  evening,  saw  the 
younger  of  the  two,  who  was  a  great  hunter,  sitting 
mournfully  under  an  oak,  and  looking  with  musing 
eyes  upon  the  ground. 

''  Wherefore  musest  thou,  0  swift-footed  Siror  t "  said 
the  son  of  Osslah ;  '*  and  wherefore  art  thou  sad  f  " 

**  Thou  canst  not  assist  ^Ie/'  answered  the  prince, 
sternly;  "take  thy  way." 

**  Xay,"  answered  Morven,  "  thou  knowest  not  what 
thou  sayest ;  am  I  not  the  favorite  of  the  stars )  " 

''Away,  I  am  no  gray  beard  whom  the  approach  of 
death  makes  doting :  talk  not  to  me  of  the  stars ;  I  know 
only  the  things  that  my  eye  sees  and  my  ear  drinks  in. " 

"  Hush ,"  said  Morven,  solemnly,  and  covering  his 
face;  "hush!  lest  the  Heavens  avenge  thy  raslmess. 
But,  behold,  the  stars  have  given  unto  me  to  pierce 
the  secret  hearts  of  others;  and  I  can  tell  thee  the 
thoughts  of  thine. " 

"  Speak  out,  base-born!  " 

"  Thou  art  the  younger  of  two,  and  thy  name  is  less 
known  in  war  than  the  name  of  thy  brother;  yet  wouldst 
thou  desire  to  be  set  over  his  head,  and  to  sit  on  the 
high  seat  of  thy  father)  " 

The  young  man  turned  pale.  "  Thou  hast  truth  in 
thy  lips,"  said  he,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

"  Not  from  me,  but  from  the  stars,  descends  the 
truth," 

"  Can  the  stars  grant  my  wish  t  " 
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"They  can:  let  us  meet  to-morrow."  Thus  saying, 
Morven  passed  into  the  forest. 

The  next  day,  at  noon,  they  met  again. 

*  I  have  consulted  the  gods  of  night,  and  they  have 
given  me  the  power  that  I  prayed  for,  but  on  one 
condition.'' 

"Name  it." 

"That  thou  sacrifice  thy  sister  on  their  altars;  thou 
must  build  up  a  heap  of  stones,  and  take  thy  sister  into 
the  wood,  and  lay  her  on  the  pile,  and  plunge  thy 
sword  into  her  heart;  so  only  shalt  thou  reign." 

The  prince  shuddered,  and  started  to  his  feet,  and 
shook  his  spear  at  the  pale  front  of  Morven. 

"  Tremble,"  said  the  son  of  Osslah,  with  a  loud  voice. 
"  Hark  to  the  gods,  who  threaten  thee  with  death  that 
thou  hast  dared  to  lift  thine  arm  against  their  servant!  " 

As  he  spoke,  the  thunder  rolled  above;  for  one  of 
the  frequent  storms  of  the  early  summer  was  about  to 
break.  The  spear  dropped  from  the  prince's  hand,  he 
sat  down  and  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Wilt  thou  do  the  bidding  of  the  stars,  and  reign!  " 
said  Morven. 

**  I  will!  "  cried  Siror,  with  a  desperate  voice. 

"  This  evening,  then,  when  the  sun  sets,  thou  wilt  lead 
her  hither,  alone;  I  may  not  attend  thee.  Now,  let  us 
pile  the  stones." 

Silently  the  huntsman  bent  his  vast  strength  to  the 
fragments  of  rock  that  Morven  pointed  to  him,  and  they 
built  the  altar,  and  went  their  way. 

And  beautiful  is  the  dying  of  the  great  sun,  when  the 
last  song  of  the  birds  fades  into  the  lap  of  silence;  when 
the  islands  of  the  cloud  are  bathed  in  light,  and  the  first 
star  springs  up  over  the  grave  of  day  I 
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'' Whither  leadest  ttiou  my  steps,  my  brother  f 
Oma;  "and  why  doth  thy  lip  quiyert   And  why  dost  thou 
torn  away  thy  face  Y '' 

"  Ib  not  the  forest  beaatifolt  Does  it  not  tempt  ns 
forth,  my  sister! " 

"  And  wherefore  are  those  heaps  of  stcme  piled 
together  t" 

"  Let  others  answer:  I  piled  them  not." 

^  Thou  tremblest,  brother:  we  will  return." 

"Not  so;  by  those  stones  is  a  bird  that  my  shaft 
pierced  to-day;  a  bird  of  beautiful  plumage  that  I  slew 
for  thee." 

"We  are  by  the  pile:  where  hast  thoa  laid  the  bird? " 

"  Here!  "  cried  Siror;  and  he  seized  tiie  maiden  in  his 
arms,  end,  casting  her  on  the  rude  altar,  he  drew  forth 
his  sword  to  smite  her  to  the  heart. 

Bight  over  the  stones  rose  a  giant  oak,  the  growth  of 
immemorial  ages;  and  from  the  oak,  or  from  the  heavens, 
broke  forth  a  loud  and  solemn  voice,  "  Strike  not,  son 
of  kings!  the  stars  forbear  their  own:  the  maiden  thou 
shalt  not  slay;  yet  shalt  thou  reign  over  the  race  of 
Oestrioh;  and  thou  shalt  give  Oma  as  a  bride  to  the 
favorite  of  ttie  stars.     Arise,  and  go  thy  way ! " 

The  voice  ceased:  the  terror  of  Oima  had  overpowered 
for  a  time  the  springs  of  life;  and  Siror  bore  her  home 
through  the  wood  in  his  strong  arms. 

"Alas!  "  said  Morven,  when,  at  the  next  day,  he 
again  met  the  aspiring  prince;  "alas!  the  stars  have 
ordained  me  a  lot  which  my  heart  desires  not;  for  I, 
lonely  of  life  and  crippled  of  shape,  am  insensible  to  the 
fires  of  love;  and  ever,  as  thou  and  thy  tribe  know,  I 
have  shunned  the  eyes  of  women,  for  the  maidens  laughed 
at  my  halting  step  and  my  sull^i  features;  and  so  in  my 
youth  I  learned  betimes  to  banish  all  thoughts  of  love. 
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But  since  they  told  me  (as  they  declared  to  thee)^  that 
only  through  that  marriage  thou,  O  beloved  prince! 
canst  obtain  thy  father's  plumed  crown,  I  yield  me  to 
their  will." 

"But,"  said  the  prince,  "not  until  I  am  king  can  I 
give  thee  my  sister  in  marriage ;  for  thou  knowest  that 
my  sire  would  smite  me  to  the  dust  if  I  ^ked  him  to 
give  the  flower  of  our  race  to  the  son  of  the  herdsman 
Osslah." 

"  Thou  speakest  the  words  of  truth.  Go  home  and 
fear  not;  but,  when  thou  art  king,  the  sacrifice  must 
be  made,  and  Oma  mine.  Alas !  how  can  I  dare  to 
lift  my  eyes  to  her!  But  so  ordain  the  dread  kings  of 
the  night!  — who  shall  gainsay  their  word! " 

"The  day  that  sees  me  king,  sees  Oma  thine," 
answered  the  prince. 

Morven  walked  forth,  as  was  his  wont,  alone ;  and  he 
said  to  himself,  "  The  king  is  old,  yet  may  he  live  long 
between  me  and  mine  hope!  "  and  he  began  to  cast  in 
his  mind  how  he  might  shorten  the  time.  Thus  absorbed, 
he  wandered  on  so  unheedingly  that  night  advanced,  and 
he  had  lost  his  path  among  the  thick  woods,  and  knew 
not  how  to  regain  his  home:  so  he  lay  down  quietly 
beneath  a  tree,  and  rested  till  day  dawned ;  then  hunger 
came  upon  him,  and  he  searched  among  the  bushes  for 
such  simple  roots  as  those  with  which  —  for  he  was  ever 
careless  of  food  —  he  was  used  to  appease  the  cravings 
of  nature. 

He  found,  among  other  more  familiar  herbs  and  roots, 
a  red  berry  of  a  sweetish  taste,  which  he  had  never 
observed  before.  He  ate  of  it  sparingly,  and  had  not 
proceeded  far  in  the  wood  before  he  found  his  eyes  swim, 
and  a  deadly  sickness  came  over  him.  For  several  hours 
he  lay  convulsed  on  the  ground  expecting  death ;  but  the 
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gamit  spareness  of  his  frame,  and  his  nnvaTying  absti- 
neitce,  prevailed  oyer  the  poison,  and  he  recovered 
slowly,  and  after  great  anguish :  but  he  went  with  f eehle 
steps  hack  to  the  spot  where  the  berries  grew,  and,  pluck- 
ing several,  hid  them  in  his  bosom^  and  by  night&ll 
regained  the  city. 

The  next  day  he  went  forth  among  his  father's  herds, 
and  seizing  a  lamb^  forced  some  of  the  berries  into  its 
stomach,  and  the  lamb,  escaping,  ran  away  and  fell  down 
dead.  Then  Morven  took  some  more  of  the  berries  and 
boiled  them  down,  and  mixed  the  juice  with  wine,  and 
he  gave  the  wine  in  secret  to  one  of  his  father's  servants, 
and  the  servant  died. 

Then  Morven  sought  the  king,  and  coming  into  his 
presence  alcme,  he  said  unto  him,  "How  fares  my 
lord?" 

The  king  sat  on  a  couch  made  of  the  skins  of  wolves, 
and  his  eye  was  glassy  and  dim;  but  vast  were  his  aged 
limbs,  and  huge  was  his  stature,  and  he  had  been  taller 
by  a  head  than  the  children  of  men,  and  none  living 
could  bend  the  bow  he  had  bent  in  youth.  Gray,  gaunt, 
and  worn,  as  some  mighty  bones  that  are  dug  at  times 
horn  the  bosom  of  the  earth,— ^  a  relic  of  the  strength  of 
old. 

And  the  king  said,  faintly,  and  with  a  ghastly  laugh : 

"The  men  of  my  years  fare  ill.  What  avails  my 
strength  f  Better  had  I  been  bom  a  cripple  like  thee, 
80  should  I  have  had  nothing  to  lament  in  growing  old. " 

The  red  flush  passed  over  Morven's  brow;  but  he  bent 
humbly, — 

"  0  king,  what  if  I  could  give  thee  back  thy  youth  t 
What  if  I  could  restore  to  thee  the  vigor  which  distin- 
guished thee  above  the  sons  of  men,  when  the  warriors 
of  Alrich  fell  like  grass  before  thy  sword  f" 
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Then  the  king  uplifted  hiB  dtdl  eyes,  and  said,  — 

"  What  meanest  thou,  son  of  Osslah  f  Suiely  I  hear 
much  of  thy  gieat  wisdom,  and  how  thou  speakest  nightly 
with  the  stars.  Can  the  gods  of  the  night  give  unto  thee 
the  secret  to  make  the  old  young? " 

**  Tempt  them  not  by  doubt,"  said  Morven,  reverently. 
''  All  things  are  possible  to  the  rulers  of  the  dark  hour, 
and,  lo !  the  star  that  loves  thy  servant  spake  to  him  at 
the  dead  of  night,  and  said,  *  Arise  and  go  unto  the 
king;  and  tell  him  that  the  stars  honor  the  tribe  of 
Oestridb,  and  remember  how  the  king  bent  his  bow 
against  the  sons  of  Alrichj  wherefore,  look  thou  under 
the  stone  that  lies  to  the  right  of  thy  dwelling,  —  even 
beside  the  pine-tree,  — and  thou  shalt  see  a  vessel  of 
clay,  and  in  the  vessel  thou  wilt  find  a  sweet  liquid  that 
shall  make  the  king  thy  master  forget  his  age  forever.' 
Therefore,  my  lord,  when  the  morning  rose  I  went  forth 
and  looked  under  the  stone,  and  behold  the  vessel  of 
clay;  and  I  have  brought  it  hither  to  my  lord  the 
king." 

"  Quick,  slave,  quick!  that  I  may  drink  and  regain  my 
youth! " 

"  Nay,  listen,  0  king!  farther  said  the  star  to  me: 

" '  It  is  only  at  night,  when  the  stars  have  power,  that 
this  their  gift  will  avail;  wherefore,  the  king  must  wait 
till  the  hush  of  the  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  high, 
and  then  may  he  mingle  the  liquid  with  his  wine.  And 
he  must  reveal  to  none  that  he  hath  received  the  gift 
from  the  hand  of  the  servant  of  the  stars.  For  thet  do 
their  work  in  secret,  and  when  men  sleep ;  therefore  they 
love  not  the  babble  of  mouths,  and  he  who  reveals  their 
benefits  shall  surely  die. '  " 

"  Fear  not, "  said  the  king,  grasping  the  vessel ;  "  none 
ah^l  know :  and,  behold,  I  will  rise  on  the  morrow ;  and 
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my  two  00118^  —  wTangling  for  my  crown:  verily  I  shall 
be  younger  than  they !  " 

Then  the  king  laughed  loud;  and  he  scarcely  thanked 
the  servant  of  the  stars,  neither  did  he  promise  him 
reward;  for  the  kings  in  those  days  had  little  thought^  — 
save  for  themselves. 

And  Morven  said  to  him,  "Shall  I  not  attend  my 
lord,  —  for  without  me,  perchance,  the  drug  might  fail  of 
its  effect?'' 

"  Ay, "  said  the  king,  "  rest  here. '' 

"Nay,"  replied  Morven;  "thy  servants  will  marvel 
and  talk  much  if  they  see  the  son  of  Osslah  sojourning 
in  thy  palace.  So  would  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  of 
night  perchance  be  incurred.  Suffer  that  the  lesser  door 
of  the  palace  be  unbarred,  so  that  at  the  night  hour, 
when  the  moon  is  midway  in  the  heavens,  I  may  steal 
unseen  into  thy  chamber,  and  mix  the  liquid  with  thy 
wme. 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  king.  " Thou  art  wise,  though 
thy  limbs  are  crooked  and  curt;  and  the  stars  might  have 
chosen  a  taller  man."  Then  the  king  laughed  again; 
and  Morven  laughed  too,  but  there  was  danger  in  the 
mirth  of  the  son  of  Osslah. 

The  night  had  begun  to  wane,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Oestrich  were  buried  in  deep  sleep,  when,  hark  I  a  sharp 
voice  was  heard  crying  out  in  the  streets,  "  Woe,  woe ! 
Awake,  ye  sons  of  Oestrich,  —  woe!"  Then  forth, 
wild,  haggard,  alarmed,  spear  in  hand,  rushed  the  giant 
sons  of  the  rugged  tribe,  and  they  saw  a  man  on  a  height 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  shrieking  "  Woel  "  and  it  was 
Morven  the  son  of  Osslah!  And  he  said  unto  them,  as 
they  gathered  round  him,  "  Men  and  warriors,  tremble  as 
ye  hear.  The  star  of  the  west  hath  spoken  to  me,  and 
thus  said  the  star:    'Evil  shall  fall  upon  the  kingly 
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house  of  Oestrich,  —  yea,  ere  the  momiDg  dawn ;  where- 
fore, go  thou  mourning  into  the  streets,  and  wake  the 
inhahitants  to  woe  I '  So  I  rose  and  did  the  bidding  of 
the  star."  And  while  Morven  was  yet  speaking,  a 
seryant  of  the  king's  house  ran  up  to  the  crowd,  crying 
loudly,  ''  The  king  is  dead ! "  So  they  went  into  the 
palace  and  found  the  king  stark  upon  his  couch,  and  his 
huge  limbs  all  cramped  and  crippled  by  the  pangs  of 
death,  and  his  hands  clinched  as  if  in  menace  of  a  foe,  — 
the  Foe  of  all  living  flesh!  Then  fear  came  on  the 
gazers,  and  they  looked  on  Morven  with  a  deeper  awe 
than  the  boldest  warrior  would  have  called  forth;  and 
they  bore  him  back  to  the  council-hall  of  the  wise  men, 
wailing  and  clashing  their  arms  in  woe,  and  shouting, 
ever  and  anon,  ''  Honor  to  Morven  the  Prophet!  "  And 
that  was  the  first  time  the  word  pbophet  was  ever  used 
in  those  countries. 

At  noon,  on  the  third  day  from  the  king's  death, 
Siror  sought  Morven,  and  he  said,  "  Lo,  my  father  is  no 
more,  and  the  people  meet  this  evening  at  sunset  to  elect 
his  successor,  and  the  warriors  and  the  young  men  will 
surely  choose  my  brother,  for  he  is  more  known  in  war. 
Fail  me  not,  therefore." 

"  Peace,  boy  !  "  said  Morven,  sternly ;  "  nor  dare  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  gods  of  night." 

For  Morven  now  began  to  presume  on  his  power 
among  the  people,  and  to  speak  as  rulers  speak,  even  to 
the  sons  of  kings.  And  the  voice  silenced  the  fiery 
Siror,   nor  dared  he  to  reply. 

"  Behold, "  said  Morven,  taking  up  a  chaplet  of  colored 
plumes,  "  wear  this  on  thy  head,  and  put  on  a  brave  face, 
for  the  people  like  a  hopeful  spirit^  and  go  down  with 
thy  brother  to  the  place  where  the  new  king  is  to  be 
chosen,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  stars.     But,  above  all 
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things,  forget  not  that  cfaaplet^  —  it  has  been  blessed  by 
the  gods  ol  night." 

The  piince  took  the  chaplet  and  returned  home. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  warriors  and  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  were  assembled  in  the  place  where  the  new  king 
was  to  be  elected.  And  the  voices  of  the  many  favored 
Prince  Yoltoch,  the  brother  of  Siror,  for  he  had  slain 
twelve  foemen  with  his  spear;  and  verily,  in  those  days, 
that  was  a  great  virtue  in  a  king. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shout  in  the  streets,  and  the 
people  cried  out,  ''Way  for  Morven  the  Prophet^  the 
Prophet! ''  For  the  people  held  the  son  of  Osslah  in 
even  greater  respect  than  did  the  chiefs.  Now,  since 
he  had  beoome  of  note,  Morven  had  assumed  a  majesty 
of  air  which  the  son  of  the  herdsman  knew  not  in  his 
earlier  days;  and  albeit  his  stature  was  short,  and  his 
limbs  hal^;  yet  his  countenance  was  grave  ^d  high. 
He  only  of  the  tribe  wore  a  garment  that  swept  the 
ground,  and  his  head  was  bare,  and  his  long,  black  hair 
descended  to  his  girdle,  and  rarely  was  change  or  human 
passion  seen  in  his  calm  aspect.  He  feasted  not,  nor 
drank  wine,  nor  was  his  presence  frequent  in  the  streets. 
He  laughed  not,  neither  did  he  smile,  save  when  alone 
in  the  forest,  and  then  he  laughed  at  the  follies  of  his 
tribe« 

So  he  walked  slowly  through  the  crowd,  neither 
turning  to  the  left  nor  to  the  right,  as  the  crowd  gave 
way;  and  he  supported  his  steps  with  a  staff  of  the 
knotted  pine. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  chiefs  were 
met,  and  the  two  princes  stood  in  the  centre,  he  bade 
the  people  around  him  proclaim  silence;  then,  mounting 
on  a  huge  fragment  of  rock,  he  thus  spake  to  the 
multitude :  — 
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"Princes,  warriors,  and  bards  I  ye,  0  council  of  the 
wise  men  I  and  ye,  0  hunters  of  the  forests,  and  snarers 
of  the  fishes  of  the  streams!  hearken  to  Morven,  the 
son  of  Osslah.  Ye  know  that  I  am  lowly  of  race,  and 
weak  of  limb;  but  did  I  not  give  into  your  hands  the 
tribe  of  Alrich,  and  did  ye  not  slay  them  in  the  dead 
of  night  with  a  great  slaughter f  Surely,  ye  must  know 
this  of  himself  did  not  the  herdsman's  son;  surely  he 
was  but  the  agent  of  the  bright  gods  that  love  the  chil- 
dren of  Oestrich.  Three  nights  since,  when  slumber 
was  on  the  earth,  was  not  my  voice  heard  in  the  streets! 
Did  I  not  proclaim  woe  to  the  kingly  house  of  Oestrich  t 
And  verily  the  dark  arm  had  fallen  on  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  that  is  no  more.  Could  I  have  dreamed  this 
thing  merely  in  a  dream,  or  was  I  not  as  the  voice  of 
the  bright  gods  that  watch  over  the  tribes  of  Oestrich  ? 
Wherefore,  0  men  and  chiefs!  scorn  not  the  son  of 
Osslah,  but  listen  to  his  words;  for  are  they  not  the 
wisdom  of  the  stars  ?  Behold,  last  night,  I  sat  alone  in 
the  valley,  and  the  trees  were  hushed  around  and  not  a 
breath  stirred;  and  I  looked  upon  the  star  that  counsels 
the  son  of  Osslah ;  and  I  said,  '  Dread  conqueror  of  the 
cloud!  thou  that  bathest  thy  beauty  in  the  streams  and 
piercest  the  pine-boughs  with  thy  presence,  behold  thy 
servant  grieved  because  the  mighty  one  hath  passed 
away,  and  many  foes  surround  the  houses  of  my  breth- 
ren; and  it  is  well  that  they  should  have  a  king  valiant 
and  prosperous  in  war,  the  cherished  of  the  stars. 
Wherefore,  0  star!  as  thou  gavest  into  our  hands  the 
warriors  of  Alrich,  and  didst  warn  us  of  the  fall  of  the 
oak  of  our  tribe,  wherefore,  I  pray  thee,  give  unto  the 
people  a  token  that  they  may  choose  that  king  whom 
the  gods  of  the  night  prefer! '  Then  a  low  voice, 
sweeter  tliau  the  music  of  the  bard,  stole  along  the 
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silence.  *  Thy  love  for  thy  race  is  grateful  to  the  stars 
of  night:  go  tiien,  son  of  Osslah,  and  seek  the  meeting 
of  the  chiefs  and  the  people  to  choose  a  king,  and  tell 
them  not  to  scorn  thee  because  thou  art  slow  to  the  chase, 
and  little  known  in  war;  for  the  stars  give  thee  wisdom 
as  a  recompense  for  all.  Say  unto  the  people,  that  as 
the  wise  men  of  the  council  shape  their  lessons  by  the 
flight  of  birds,  so  by  the  flight  of  birds  shall  a  token 
be  given  unto  them,  and  they  shall  choose  their  kings. 
For,  saith  the  star  of  night,  the  birds  are  the  children 
of  the  winds,  they  pass  to  and  fro  along  the  ocean  of  the 
air,  and  visit  the  clouds  that  are  the  war-ships  of  the 
gods.  And  their  music  is  but  broken  melodies  which 
they  glean  from  the  harps  above.  Are  they  not  the 
messengers  of  the  storm  7  Ere  the  stream  chafes  against 
the  bank,  and  the  rain  descends,  know  ye  not,  by  the 
wail  of  birds  and  their  low  circles  over  the  earth,  that 
the  tempest  is  at  handf  Wherefore,  wisely  do  ye 
deem  that  the  children  of  the  air  are  the  fit  interpreters 
between  the  sons  of  men  and  the  lords  of  the  world 
above.  Say  then  to  the  people  and  the  chiefs,  that 
they  shall  take,  from  among  the  doves  that  build  their 
nests  in  the  roof  of  the  palace,  a  white  dove,  and  they 
shall  let  it  loose  in  the  air,  and  verily  the  gods  of  the 
night  shall  deem  the  dove  as  a  prayer  coming  from  the 
people,  and  they  shall  send  a  messenger  to  grant  the 
prayer  and  give  to  the  tribes  of  Oestrich  a  king  worthy 
of  themselves.  * 
**  With  that  the  star  spoke  no  more.  '* 

Then  the  friends  of  Voltoch  murmured  among  them* 
selves,  and  they  said,  ''  Shall  this  man  dictate  to  us  who 
shall  be  king  1  "  But  the  people  and  the  warriors 
shouted,  **  Listen  to  the  star;  do  we  not  give  or  deny 
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battle  according  as  the  bird  flies,  —  shall  we  not  by  the 
same  token  choose  him  by  whom  the  battle  should  be 
led  ?  "  And  the  thing  seemed  natural  to  them,  for  it 
was  after  the  custom  of  the  tribe.  Then  they  took  one 
of  the  doves  that  built  in  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and 
they  brought  it  to  the  spot  where  Morven  stood,  and  he, 
looking  up  to  thfd  stars  and  muttering  to  himself,  released 
the  bird. 

There  was  a  copse  of  trees  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
spot,  and  as  the  dove  ascended,  a  hawk  suddenly  rose 
from  the  copse  and  pursued  the  dove;  and  the  dove  was 
terrified,  and  soared  circling  high  above  the  crowd, 
when  lo,  the  hawk,  poising  itself  one  moment  on  its 
wings,  swooped  with  a  sudden  swoop,  and,  abandoning 
its  prey,  alighted  on  the  plumed  head  of  Siror. 

"Behold,"  cried  Morven,  in  a  loud  voice ,"  behold 
your  king !  " 

"Hail,  all  hail  the  king!"  shouted  the  people. 
**  All  hail  the  chosen  of  the  stars !  " 

Then  Morven  lifted  his  right  hand,  and  the  hawk  left 
the  prince  and  alighted  on  Morven's  shoulder.  "  Bird 
of  the  gods,"  said  he,  reverently,  **  hast  thou  not  a  secret 
message  for  my  earl  "  Then  the  hawk  put  its  beak  to 
Morven's  ear,  and  Morven  bowed  his  head  submissively; 
and  the  hawk  rested  with  Morven  from  that  moment, 
and  would  not  be  scared  away.  And  Morven  said, 
"  The  stars  have  sent  me  this  bird,  that,  in  the  daytime 
when  I  see  them  not,  we  may  never  be  without  a  coun- 
cillor in  distress." 

So  Siror  was  made  king,  and  Morven  the  son  of 
Osslah  was  constrained  by  the  king's  will  to  take  Oma 
for  his  wife;  and  the  people  and  the  chiefs  honored 
Morven  the  Prophet  above  all  the  elders  of  the  tribe. 

One  day  Morven  said  unto  himself,  musing,  "  A">  I 
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not  already  equal  with  the  kingt  Nay,  is  not  the  king 
my  servant?  Did  I  not  place  him  over  the  heads  of  his 
hrothersf  Am  I  not,  therefore,  more  fit  to  reign  than 
he  is  f  Shall  I  not  push  him  from  his  seat  f  It  is  a 
troublesome  and  stormy  office  to  reign  over  the  wild 
men  of  Oestrich,  to  feast  in  the  crowded  hall,  and  to 
lead  the  warriors  to  the  fray.  Surely  if  I  feasted  not, 
neither  went  out  to  war,  they  might  say,  this  is  no 
king,  but  the  cripple  Morven ;  and  some  of  the  race  of 
Siror  might  slay  me  secretly.  But  can  I  not  be  greater 
far  than  kings,  and  continue  to  choose  and  govern  them, 
living  as  now  at  mine  own  ease  f  Verily  the  stars  shall 
give  me  a  new  palace,  and  many  subjects." 

Among  the  wise  men  was  Darvan ;  and  Morven  feared 
him,  for  his  eye  often  sought  the  movements  of  the  son 
of  Osslah. 

And  Morven  said,  "  It  were  better  to  trust  this  man 
than  to  blind  f  for  surely  I  want  a  helpmate  and  a 
friend."  So  he  said  to  the  wise  man  as  he  sat  alone 
watching  the  setting  sun :  — 

**  It  seemeth  to  me,  O  Darvan!  that  we  ought  to  build 
a  great  pile  in  honor  of  the  stars,  and  the  pile  should 
be  more  glorious  than  all  the  palaces  of  the  chie&  and 
the  palace  of  the  king ;  for  are  not  the  stars  our  masters  1 
And  thou  and  I  should  be  the  chief  dwellers  in  this 
new  palace,  and  we  would  serve  the  gods  of  night,  and 
fatten  their  altars  with  the  choicest  of  the  herd  and  the 
freshest  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. " 

And  Darvan  said,  ''Thou  speakest  as  becomes  the 
servant  of  the  stars.  But  will  the  people  help  to  build 
the  pile,  for  they  are  a  warlike  race,  and  they  love  not 
toiir' 

And  Morven  answered,  **  Doubtless  the  stars  will 
ordain  the  work  to  be  done.     Fear  not." 
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**  In  truth  thou  art  a  wondroua  man,  thy  words  ever 
come  to  pass,"  answered  Darvan;  ^  and  I  wish  thou 
wouldest  teach  me,  friend,  the  language  of  the  stars." 

"  Assuredly  if  thou  servest  me,  thou  shalt  know,** 
answered  the  proud  Morven;  and  Darvan  was  secretly 
wroth  that  the  son  of  the  herdsman  should  command  the 
service  of  an  elder  and  a  chief. 

And  when  Morven  returned  to  his  wife  he  found  her 
weeping  much. 

Now  she  loved  the  son  of  Osslah  with  an  exceeding 
love,  for  IvB  was  not  savage  and  fierce  as  the  men  she  had 
known,  and  she  was  proud  of  his  fame  among  the  trihe; 
and  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  asked 
her  why  she  wept.  Then  she  told  him  that  her 
brother,  the  king,  had  visited  her,  and  had  spoken 
bitter  words  of  Morven :  "  He  taketh  from  me  the 
affection  of  my  people,"  said  Siror,  "  and  blindeth  them 
with  lies.  And  since  he  hath  made  me  king,  what  if 
he  take  my  kingdom  from  me  ?  Verily  a  new  tale  of 
the  stars  might  undo  the  old."  And  the  king  had 
ordered  her  to  keep  watch  on  Morven 's  secrecy,  and  to 
see  whether  truth  was  in  him  when  he  boasted  of  his 
commune  with  the  Powers  of  Night. 

But  Oma  loved  Morven  better  than  Siror,  therefore 
she  told  her  husband  all. 

And  Morven  resented  the  king's  ingratitude,  and  was 
troubled  much,  for  a  king  is  a  powerful  foe;  but  he 
comforted  Oma,  and  bade  her  dissemble,  and  complain 
also  of  him  to  her  brother,  so  that  he  might  confide  to 
her  unsuspectingly  whatsoever  he  might  design  against 
Morven. 

There  was  a  cave  by  Morven 's  house  in  which  he  kept 
the  sacred  hawk,  and  wherein  he  secretly  trained  and 
nurtured  other  birds  against  future  need,  and  the  door 
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of  the  cave  was  always  barred.  Aad  one  day  he  was 
thus  engaged  when  he  beheld  a  chink  in  the  waU  that, 
he  had  never  noted  before,  and  the  aim  came  playfuUy 
in ;  aad  while  he  looked  he  perceiyed  the  sunbeani  was 
darkened,  and  piesetLtly  he  saw  a  human  face  peering  in  ; 
through  the  chink.  And  Morven  trembled,  for  he  knew 
he  had  been  watched.  He  ran  hastily  from  the  care, 
but  the  spy  had  disappeared  amongst  the  trees;  snd 
Morven  went  straight  to  the  chamber  of  Darvan  and 
sat  himself  down.  And  Darvan  did  not  return  home 
till  late/and  he  started  and  turned  pale  when  he  saw 
Morven.  But  Morven  greeted  him  as  a  brother,  and  - 
bade  him  to  a  feast^  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  pur- 
posed giving  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  in  honor  of  the 
stars.  And  going  out  of  Darvan 's  chamber  he  returned 
to  his  wife,  and  bade  her  rend  her  hair,  and  go  at  the 
dawn  of  day  to  the  king  her  brother,  and  eomplain 
bitterly  of  Morven 's  treatment,  and  pluck  the  black 
plans  from  the  breast  of  the  king.  "Fdt  surely,!'  said 
he,  ''Darvan  hath  lied  to  thy  brother,  and  some  ievil 
waits  me  that  I  would  fain  know." 

So  the  next  morning  Oma  sought  the  king,  €uid  she 
said,  "  The  herdsman's  son  hath*  reviled  me,  and  spokfen 
harsh  words. to  me;  shall  I  not  be  avengedl  "  . 

Then  the  king  stamped  his  feet  and  shook  his  mighty 
sword.  "  Surely  thou  shalt  be  avenged,  for  I  have 
learned  from  one  of  the  elders  that  which  convinceth 
me  that  the  man  hath  lied  to  the  people,  and  the  baSe- 
bom  shall  surely  die.  Yea,  the  first  time  that  he  goeth 
alone  into  the  forest,  my  brother  and  I  will  fall  upon 
him,  and  smite  him  to  the  death."  And  with  this. 
comfort  Siror  dismissed  Oma.   -  i 

And  Oma  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  husband. 
*Fly  now,  O  my  beloved  I  ^-f- fly  iiito  the  forests  afar 
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from  my  brethren ,  or  surely  the  sword  of  Siror  will  end 
thy  day§." 

Then  the  son  of  Osslah  folded  his  arms*  and  seemed 
huTied  in  black  thoughts;  nor  did  he  heed  the  voice  of 
Oma,  until  again  and  again  she  had  implored  him  to 

fly. 

'  Fly  I  "  he  said  at  length.  '^  Nay,  I  was  doubting 
what  punishment  the  stars  should  pour  down  upon  our 
foe.  Let  warriors  fly.  Morven  the  prophet  conquers 
by  arms  mightier  than  the  sword." 

Nevertheless  Morven  was  perplexed  in  his  mind,  and 
knew  not  how  to  save  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
king.  Now,  while  he  was  musing  hopelessly,  he  heard 
a  roar  of  waters;  and  behold  the  river,  for  it  was  now 
the  end  of  autumn,  had  burst  its  bounds,  and  was  rush- 
ing along  the  valley  to  the  houses  of  the  city.  And  now 
the  men  of  the  tribe,  and  the  women,  and  the  children, 
came  running,  and  with  shrieks,  to  Morven's  house, 
crying,  "  Behold,  the  river  has  burst  upon  us!  Save  us, 
0  ruler  of  the  stars  I  ** 

Then  the  sudden  thought  broke  upon  Morven,  and 
he  resolved  to  risk  his  fate  upon  one  desperate  scheme. 

And  he  came  out  from  the  house  calm  and  sad,  and 
he  said,  ''Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask;  I  cannot  save  ye 
from  this  peril;  ye  have  brought  it  on  yourselves.'' 

And  they  cried|  "  How  t  O  son  of  Osslah  t  —  we  are 
ignorant  of  our  crime. '^ 

And  he  answered,  *'  Gk>  down  to  the  king's  palace  and 
wait  before  it,  and  surely  I  will  follow  ye,  and  ye  shall 
learn  wherefore  ye  have  incurred  this  punishment  from 
the  gods.^ 

Then  the  crowd  rolled  murmuring  back,  as  a  receding 
sea;  and  when  it  was  gone  from  the  place,  Morven  went 
alone  to  the  house  of  Darvan,  which  was  next  his  own: 
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and  Darran  was  greatly  terrified,  for  he  was  of  a  great 
age,  and  had  no  children,  neither  friends,  and  he  feared 
that  he  could  not  of  himself  escape  the  waters. 

And  Moryen  said  to  him,  soothingly, "  Lo,  the  people 
love  me,  and  I  will  see  that  thou  art  saved;  for  verily 
thon  hast  heen  friendly  to  me,  and  done  me  much  ser- 
vice with  the  king." 

And  as  he  thns  spake,  Morven  opened  the  door  of  the 
house  and  looked  forth,  and  saw  that  they  were  quite 
alone ;  then  he  seized  the  old  man  by  the  throat,  and 
ceased  not  his  gripe  till  he  was  quite  dead.  And,  leav- 
ing the  body  of  the  elder  on  the  floor,  Morven  stole 
from  the  house  and  shut  the  gate.  And  as  he  was  going 
to  his  cave  he  mused  a  little  while,  when  hearing  the 
mighty  roar  of  the  waves  advancing,  and  far  off  the 
shrieks  of  women,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  said 
proudly,  "Ko!  in  this  hour  terror  alone  shall  be  my 
slave;  I  will  use  no  art  save  the  power  of  my  soul.'' 
So,  leaning  on  his  pine -staff,  he  strode  down  to  the 
palace.  And  it  was  now  evening,  and  many  of  the 
men  held  torches,  that  they  might  see  each  other's  faces 
in  the  universal  fear.  Red  flashed  the  quivering  flames 
on  the  dark  robes  and  pale  front  of  Morven ;  and  he 
seemed  mightier  than  the  rest,  because  his  face  alone  was 
calm  amidst  the  tumult.  And  louder  and  hoarser  came 
the  roar  of  the  waters;  and  swift  rushed  the  shades  of 
night  over  the  hastening  tide. 

And  Morven  said,  in  a  stem  voice,  *  Where  is  the 
King;  and  wherefore  is  he  absent  from  his  people  in  the 
hour  of  dread t  *  Then  the  gate  of  the  palace  opened; 
and,  behold,  Siror  was  sitting  in  the  hall  by  the  vast 
pine-fire,  and  his  brother  by  his  side,  and  his  chiefs 
around  him,  for  they  would  not  deign  to  come  amongst 
the  crowd  at  the  bidding  of  the  herdsman's  son. 
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Then  Morven,  standing  upon  a  rock  above  the  heads 
of  the  people  (the  same  rock  whereon  he  had  proclaimed 
the  king),  thus  §pake:  — 

"  Ye  desired  to  know,  0  sons  of  Oestrich!  wherefore 
the  river  hath  burst  its  bounds,  and  the  peril  hath  come 
upon  you.  Learn,  then,  that  the  stars  resent  as  the 
foulest  of  human  crimes  an  insult  to  their  servants  and 
delegates  below.  Ye  are  all  aware  of  the  manner  of 
life  of  Morven,  whom  ye  have  sumamed  the  Prophet! 
He  harms  not  man  nor  beast >  he  lives  alone;  and,  far 
from  the  wild  joys  of  the  warrior  tribe,  he  worships  in 
awe  and  fear  the  Powers  of  Night.  So  is  he  able  to 
advise  ye  of  the  coming  danger,  —  so  is  he  able  to  save 
ye  from  the  foe.  Thus  are  your  huntsmen  swift  and 
your  warriors  bold;  and  thus  do  your  cattle  bring  forth 
their  young,  and  the  earth  its  fruits.  What  think  ye, 
and  what  do  ye  ask  to  hear?  Listen,  men  of  Oestrich! 
—  they  have  laid  snares  for  my  life;  and  there  are 
amongst  you  those  who  have  whetted  the  sword  against 
the  bosom  that  is  only  filled  with  love  for  you  all. 
Therefore  have  the  stem  lords  of  heaven  loosened  the 
chains  of  the  river,  —  therefore  doth  this  evil  menace  ye. 
Neither  yrill  it  pass  away  until  they  who  dug  the  pit 
for  the  servant  of  the  stars  are  buried  in  the  same. " 

Then,  by  the  red  torches,  the  faces  of  the  men  looked 
fierce  and  threatening ;  and  ten  thousand  voices  shouted 
forth,  "  Name  them  who  conspired  against  thy  life,  0 
holy  prophet!  and  surely  they  shall  be  torn  limb  from 
limb." 

And  Morven  turned  aside,  and  they  saw  that  he  wept 
bitterly ;  and  he  said :  — 

"Ye  have  asked  me,  and  I  have  answered:  but  now 
scarce  will  ye  believe  the  foe  that  I  have  provoked 
against  me;  and  by  the  heavens  themselves  I   swear, 
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that  if  my  death  would  satisfy  their  fury,  nor  bring 
down  upon  yourselves,  and  your  children's  children, 
the  anger  of  the  throned  stars,  gladly  would  I  give  my 
bosom  to  the  knife.  Tes,"  he  cried,  lifting  up  his 
voice,  and  pointing  his  shadowy  arm  toward  the  hall 
where  the  king  sat  by  the  pine-fire,  —  "yes,  thou  whom 
by  my  voice  the  stars  chose  above  thy  brother;  yes, 
Siror,  the  guilty  one!  take  thy  sword,  and  come  hither, 
—  strike,  if  thou  hast  the  heart  to  strike,  the  Prophet 
of  the  Gods!" 

The  king  started  to  his  feet,  and  the'  crowd  were 
hushed  in  a  shuddering  silence. 

Morven  resumed :  — 

''Know  then,  0  men  of  Oestrich!  that  Siror,  and 
Voltoch  his  brother,  and  Darvan  the  elder  of  the  wise 
men,  have  purposed  to  slay  your  prophet,  even  at  such 
hour  as  when  alone  he  seeks  the  shade  of  the  forest  to 
devise  new  benefits  for  you.  Let  the  king  deny  it  if  he 
can !  *• 

Then  Voltoch,  of  the  giant  limbs,  strode  forth  from 
the  hall,  and  his  spear  quivered  in  his  hand. 

"Rightly  hast  thou  spoken,  base  son  of  my  father's 
herdsman!  and  for  thy  sins  shalt  thou  surely  die;  for 
thou  liest  when  thou  speakest  of  thy  power  with  the 
stars,  and  thou  laughest  at  the  folly  of  them  who  hear 
thee ;  wherefore  put  him  to  death. " 

Then  the  chiefs  in  the  hall  clashed  their  arms,  and 
rushed  forth  to  slay  the  son  of  Osslah. 

But  he,  stretching  his  unarmed  hands  on  high, 
exclaimed,  ''Hear  him,  O  dread  ones  of  the  night!  — 
hark  how  he  blasphemeth !  " 

Then  the  crowd  took  up  the  word,  and  cried,  "He 
blasphemeth,  —  he  blasphemeth  against  the  Prophet!  " 
'  But  the  king  and  the  chiefia  who  hated  Morven, 
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because  of  his  power  with  the  people,  rushed'  into  the 
crowd;  and  the  crowd  were  irresolute,  nor  knew  they  how 
to  act|  for  never  yet  had  they  rebelled  against  their 
chiefs,  and  they  feared  alike  the  prophet  and  the 
king. 

And  Siror  cried,  **  Summon  Darvan  to  us,  for  he  hath 
watched  the  steps  of  Morven,  and  he  shall  lift  the  veil 
from  my  people's  eyes."  Then  three  of  the  swift  of 
foot  started  forth  to  the  house  of  Darvan. 

And  Morven  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "Hark! 
thus  saith  the  star  who,  now  riding  through  yonder 
cloud,  breaks  forth  upon  my  eyes,  —  *  For  the  lie  that 
the  elder  hath  uttered  against  my  servant,  the  curse  of 
the  stars  shall  fall  upon  him.'  Seek,  and  as  ye  find  him 
so  may  ye  find  ever  the  foes  of  Morven  and  the  gods!  " 

A  chill  and  an  icy  fear  fell  over  the  crowd,  and  even 
the  cheek  of  Siror  grew  palej  and  Morven,  erect  and 
dark  above  the  waving  torches,  stood  motionless  with 
folded  arms.  And  hark,  —  far  and  fast  came  on  the  war- 
steeds  of  the  wave,  —  the  people  heard  them  marching 
to  the  land,  and  tossing  their  white  manes  in  the  roaring 
wind. 

**  Lo,  as  ye  listen,''  said  Morven,  calmly,  "the  river 
sweeps  on.  Haste,  for  the  gods  will  have  a  victim, 
be  it  your  prophet  or  your  king. " 

*  Slave!  "  shouted  Siror,  and  his  spear  left  his  hand, 
and  far  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd  sped  hissing 
beside  the  dark  form  of  Morven,  and  rent  the  trunk  of 
the  oak  behind.  Then  the  people,  wroth  at  the  danger 
of  their  beloved  seer,  uttered  a  wild  yell ,  and  gathered 
round  him  with  brandished  swords,  facing  their  chief- 
tains and  their  king.  But  at  that  instant,  ere  the  war 
had  broken  forth  among  the  tribe,  the  three  warriors 
returned,  and  they  bore  Darvan  on  their  shoulders,  and 
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laid  him  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  they  8aid«  tcem- 
blingly,  **  Thus  found  wb  the  elder  in  the  centre  of  his 
own  hall."  And  the  people  saw  that  Darvan  was  a 
corpse,  and  that  the  prediction  of  Morven  was  thus 
verified.  **  So  perish  the  enemies  of  Morven  and  the 
Stars!"  cried  the  son  of  Osslah,  And  the  people  echoed 
the  cry.  Then  the  fury  of  Siror  was  at  its  height,  and 
waving  his  sword  above  his  head,  he  plunged  into  the 
crowd,  "  Thy  blood,  base-born,  or  mine!  " 

**  So  be  it!  "  answered  Morven,  quailing  not. 
Teople,  smite  the  blasphemer!  H^rk  how  the  river 
pours  down  upon  your  children  and  your  hearths!  On, 
on,  or  ye  perish!  " 

And  Siror  fell  pierced  by  five  hundred  spears. 

"  Smite!  smite!  "  cried  Morven,  as  the  chiefs  of  the 
royal  house  gathered  round  the  king.  And  the  clash  of 
swords,  and  the  gleam  of  spears,  and  the  cries  of  the 
dying,  and  the  yell  of  the  trampling  people,  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  the  elements,  and  the  voices  of  the 
rushing  wave. 

Three  hundred  of  the  chiefs  perished  that  night  by  the 
Bwords  of  their  own  tribe.  And  the  last  cry  of  the 
victors  was,  "  Morven  the  Prophet,  —  Morven  the 
King  I  " 

And  the  son  of  Osslah,  seeing  the  .waves  now  spread- 
ing over  the  valley,  led  Oma  his  wife,  and  the  men  of 
Oestrich,  their  women,  and  their  children,  to  a  high 
mount,  where  they  waited  the  dawning  sun.  But  Orna 
sat  apart  and  wept  bitterly,  for  her  brothers  were  no 
more,  and  her  race  had  perished  from  the  earth.  And 
Morven  sought  to  comfort  her  in  vain. 

When  the  morning  rose  they  saw  that  the  river  had 
overspread  the  greater  part  of  the  city ,  and  now  stayed 
its  course    among  the    hollows  of   the  vale.      Then 
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Homn  said  to  the  people,  "  The  star-kings  are  avenged, 
and'  their  Wrath  appeased.  Tarry  only  here  until  the 
waters  have  melted  into  the  crevices  of  the  soil.^  And 
on  the  fourth  day  they  returned  to  the  city,  and  no  man 
dared  to  name  another,  save  Morven,  as  the  king. 

But  Morven'  retired  into  his  cave  and  nrased  deeply; 
and  then  assembling  the  people,  he  gave  them  new 
laws;  and  he  made  them  build  a  mighty  temple  in 
honor  of  the  stars,  and  made  them  heap  within  it  all 
thftt  the  tribe  held  most  precious.  And  he  took  unto 
him  fifty  children  from  the  most  famous  of  the  tribe; 
and  he  took  klso  ten  from  among  the  men  who  had 
served  him  best,  and  he  ordained  that  they  should  serve 
the  stars  in  th6  great  temple;  and  Morven  was  their 
chief.  And  he  put  away  the  crown  they  pressed  upon 
him,  and  he  chose  from  among  the  elders  a  new  king. 
And  he  oidained  that  henceforth  the  servants  only  of 
the  stars  in  the  great  temple  should  elect  the  king  and 
the  Rulers,  and  hold  council,  and  proclaim  war;  but  he 
suffered  the  king  to  feast,  and  to  hunt,  and  to  make 
merry  in  the  banquet-halls.  And  Morven  built  altars 
in  the  temple,  and  was  the  first  who,  in  the  North, 
sacrificed  the  beast  and  the  bird,  and  afterwards  human 
flesh,  upon  the  altars.  And  he  drew  auguries  from  the 
entrails  of  the  victim,  and  made  schools  for  the  science 
of  the  prophet;  and  Morven 's  piety  was  the  wonder  of 
the  tribe,  in  that  he  refused  to  be  a  king.  And 
Morven  the  high'-priest  was  ten  thousand  times  mightier 
than  the  king.  He  taught  the  people  to  till  the  ground, 
and  to  sow  the  herb;  and  by  his  wisdom,  and  the 
valor  that  his  prophecies  instilled  into  men,  he  con- 
quered all  the  neighboring  tribes.  And  the  sons  of 
Oestrich  spi^ead  themselves  oVer  a  mighty  empire,  and 
with  them'  Spread  the  name  and  the  laws  of  Morven. 
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And  in  every  province*  which  he  conquerkL  he  ordered 
them  to  bnild  a  temple  to  the  stars. 

But  a  heavy  sorrow  fell  upon  the  years  of  MorveA. 
The  sister  of  Siror  bowed  down  her  head  and  survived 
not  long  the  slaughter  of  her  race.  And 'sbd^eft 
Morven  childless.  And  he  mourned  bitterly,  and  as 
one  distraught,  for  her  only  in  the  world  had  his  heart 
the  power  to  love.  And  he  eat  down  and  covered  his 
face,  saying, — 

"  Lo !  I  have  toiled  and  travailed ;  and  never  before 
in  the  world  did  man  conquer  what  I  have  conquered. 
Verily  the  empire  of  the  iron  thews  and  th6  giant  limbs 
is  no  more!  I  have  founded  k  new  power,  that  hence- 
forth shall  sway  the  lands,  —  iAxe  empire  of  a  plotting 
bmin  and  a  commanding  mind.  But,  behold!  my  fate 
is  barren,  and  I  feel  already  that  it  will  grow  neither 
fruit  nor  tree  as  a  shelter  to  mine  old  age.  '  Desolate 
and  lonely  shall  I  pass  unto  my  grave.  O  Ornal  Iny 
beautiful!  my  loved!  none  were  like  unto  thee,  and 
to  thy  love  do  I  owe  my  glory  and  my  life !  Would 
for  thy  sake,  0  sweet'  bird!  that  nestled  in  the  dark 
cavern  of  my  heart,  —  would  for  thy  sake  that  thy 
brethren  had  been  spared,  for  verily  with  tny  life  would 
Ihave  purchased  thine.  Alas!  only  when  I  lost  thee 
did  I  find '  that  thy  love  was  dearer  to  mef  than  the  fear 
of  others!  "  And  Morven  mourned  night  and  day,  and 
none  might  comfort  him. 

But  from  that  time  forth  he  gave  hiidiself  solely  up  to 
the  cares  bf  his  calling ;  and  his  nature  and  his  affections, 
and  whatever  there  was  yet  left  soft  in  hitti,  grew  hard 
like  stone;  and  he  was  a  man  without  love,  and  he 
fbrbade  love  iand  marriage  to  the  priest; 

Now,  in  his  latter  years,  there  arose  (fther  prophets; 
for  the  world  had  grown  wiser  even  by  Morven's  wisdom, 
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and  some  did  say  unto  (hemaelyeBy '  Behold  Morven,  the 
herdaman's  son,  is  a  king  of  kings :  this  did  the  sta» 
for  their  servant;  shall  we  not  also  be  servants  to  the 
start" 

And  they  wore  black  garments  like  Morven,  and  went 
about  prophesying  of  what  the  stars  foretold  them.  And 
Morven  was  exceeding  wroth;  for  he,  more  than  other 
men,  knew  that  the  prophets  lied;  wherefore  he  went 
forth  against  them  with  the  ministers  of  the  temple,  and 
he  took  them,  and  burned  them  by  a  slow  fire;  for  thus 
said  Morven  to  the  people :  a  true  prophet  hath  honor, 
—  but  /only  am  a  true  prophet;  to  all  false  prophets 
there  shall  be  surely  death." 

And  the  people  applauded  the  piety  of  the  son  of 
Osslab. 

And  Morven  educated  the  wisest  of  the  children  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  temple,  so  that  they  grew  up  to 
succeed  him  worthily. 

And  he  died  full  of  years  and  honor;  and  they  carved 
his  effigy  on  a  mighty  stone  before  the  temple,  and  the 
effigy  endured  for  a  thousand  ages,  and  whoso  looked  on 
it  trembled;  for  the  face  was  <»Llm  with  the  oalmness  of 
unspeakable  awe  I 

And  Morven  was  the  first  minrtal  of  the  North  that 
made  religion  the  stepping-stone  to  power.  Of  a  surety 
Morven  was  a  great  man! 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  old  year,  and  the  stars 
sat,  each  upon  his  ruby  throne,  and  watched  with  sleep- 
less eyes  upon  the  world.  The  night  was  dark  and 
troubled,  the  dread  winds  were  abroad,  and  fast  and 
frequent  hurried  the  clouds  beneath  the  thrones  of  the 
kings  of  night.  And  ever  and  anon  fiery  meteors  flashed 
along  the  depths  of  heaven,  and  were  again  swallowed 
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vp  in  the  giaye  of  darknefls.  But  hx  below  hie 
brethien,  and  with  a  lurid  base  around  hia  orb,  eat  the 
discontented  star  that  had  watched  over  the  huntete  of 
the  North. 

And  on  the  lowest  abyas  of  apace  there  was  q|>xead  a 
thick  and  mighty  gloom,  from  which,  aa  from,  a  caldron, 
roae  oolmnna  of  wreathing  smoke;  and  still,  when  the 
great  winds  rested  for  an  instant  on  their  patha,  voices 
of  woe  and  laughter,  mingled  with  ahrieks,  were  heard 
booming  from  the  abyss  to  the  upper  air. 

And  now,  in  the  middest  night,  a  vast  figure  rose 
slowly  from  the  abyss,  and  its  wingg  threw  blackness 
over  the  world.  High  upward  to  the  throne  of  the 
discontented  star  sailed  the  fearful  shape,  and  the  star 
trembled  on  his  throne  when  ttie  form  stood  before  him 
face  to  face. 

And  the  shape  said,  **  Hail,  brotherl  —  all  haill  " 

"  I  know  thee  not,**  answered  the  star;  "thou  art  not 
the  archangel  that  visitest  the  kings  of  nighf 

And  the  shape  laughed  loud.  **  I  am  the  fallen  star 
of  the  morning  I  I  am  Lucifer,  thy  brotherl  Hast  thou 
not,  O  sullen  kingi  served  me  and  mine  t  And  hast  thou 
not  wrested  the  earth  from  thy  Lord  who  sittest  above, 
and  given  it  to  me,  by  darkening  the  souls  of  men  with 
the  religion  of  feart  Wherefore  come,  brother,  come: 
thou  hast  a  throne  prepared  beside  my  own  in  the 
fiery  gloom.  Gomel  The  heavens  are  no  more  for 
theef" 

Then  the  star  rose  &om  his'  throne,,  and  descended  to 
the  side  of  Lucifer.  Forever  hath  the  spirit  of  discon- 
tent had  sympathy  with  the  soul  of  pride.  And  they 
sank  slowly  down  to  the  gulf  of  gloom.  . 

It  was  the  first  night  of  the  new  year,  and  the  stars 
sat  each  on  his  ruby  throne,  and  watched  with  sleepless 
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ejeB  Kipcia  the  world.  But  scNrrow  dimmed  tfaebriglit 
fues  of  the  kings  of  night,  for  they  mourned. in  sileaee 
and  in  fear  fbr  a  fallen!  brother. 

And  the  gates  of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  flew  open 
with  a  golden  sound,  and  the  swift  archangel. fled  down 
on  his  silent  wings;  and  the. archangel  gave  to  each  of 
the  stars  as  before  the  message  of  his  Lord;  and  to  each 
star  was  his  appointed 'charge.  And  when  the  heraldry 
'  seemed  done  there  came  a  laugh,  from  the  abyss  of  gloom, 
and  half*way  from  the  gulf  rose  the  Lurid  shape  of 
Lucifer  the  fiend! 

^Thou  countest  thy  flock  ill,  O.  radiant  ahepherdi 
Behold!  one  star  is  missing  from  the  three  thousand 
and  ten!  ^        - 

''Back  to  thy  gulf,  false  Lucifer! --t- the  throne  of 
thy  brother  hath  been  filled.'' 

And,  lot  as  the  archangel  spake,  the  stars  beheld  a 
young  and  all**lu8trous  stranger  dn  the  throne:  of  the 
erring  star;  and  his  face  was  so  soft  to  look  upon,  that 
the  dimihest  of  human  eyes  might  have  gased  upon  its 
splendor  unabashed :  but  the  dark  fiend  alone  was  dazzled 
by  its'  lustre,  and,  with  a  yell  that  shook  the  flaming 
pillars  of  the  universe,  he  plunged  backward  into  the 
gloom.      • 

Then,  far  and  sweet  from  th^  arch  unseen,  came  forth 
the  voice  of  God,  ^— 

'  "  Behold!  on  the  throne  of  the  discontented  star  sits 
the  star  of  Hope;  and  he  that  breathed  into  mankibd 
the  religion  of  Fear  hath  a  successor  in  him  who  shall 
teach  earth  the  religion  of  Love  t  " 

And  'evermore  the  star  of  Fear  dwelU  with  Lucifer, 
and  the  star  of  Love  keepd  vigil  in  heaven!  '      ' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Grelnhansen. — The  Power  of  Love  in  sanctified  Places.  — >  A  Portrait 
of  Frederick  BarbaroBea.  — The  ambition  of  Hen  finds  no  ade> 
qnate  Bjmpathj  in  Women. 

'  You  Q^ade  me  trenible  for  you  more  than  once/'  said 
Gertrude  to  the  student;  **  I  feared  you  were  about  to 
touch  upon  ground  really  sacred,  but  your  end  redeemed 

all." 

''The  false  religion  always  ti:ie8  to  counterfeit  the 
garb,  the  language,  the  aspect,  of  the  true,"  answered  the 
German ;  **  for  that  reason  I  purposely  suffered  my  tale 
to  occasion  that  very  fear  and  anxiety  yon  speak  of, 
cx>nsciou8  that  the  most  scrupulous  would  be  contented 
when  the  whole  was  finished." 

This  German  was  one  of  a. new  school ^^  of  which  Eng- 
land as  yet  knows  nothing.  We  shall  see,  hereafter, 
what  it  will  produce. 

The  student  left  them  at  Friedberg,  and  our  travellers, 
proceeded  to  Gelnhausen ,  —  a  spot  interesting,  to  lovers ; 
for  hj^re  Frederick  I.  was  won  by  the  beauty  of  Gela, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  an  island  vale,  he  built  the  Impe- 
rial Palace,  in  honor  to  the  lady  of  his  love.  The  spot 
is,  indeed,  well  chosen  pf  itself:  the  mountains  of  the 
Kheingebttrg  close  it  in  with  the  green  gloom  of  woods 
and  the  glancing  waters  of  the  Kinz. 

•  Still,  wherever  we  go,"  said  Trevylyan,  "  we  find  all 
tradition  i^.  connected  with  love;  and  history,  for  that 
reason,,  hallows  less  than  romance."- 

''It  is  singular,"  said  Vane,  moralizing,  "  that  love 
makes,  but  a  pmall  part  of  our  actual  lives,  but  is  yet 
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the  master-key  to  our  sympathies.  The  hardest  of  us, 
who  laugh  at  the  passion  when  they  see  it  palpahly 
hefore  them,  are  arrested  by  some  dim  tradition  of  its 
existence  in  the  past.  It  is  as  if  life  had  few  oppor- 
tunities of  bringing  out  certain  qualities  within  us,  so 
that  they  always  remain  untold  and  dormant,  susceptible 
to  thought,  but  deaf  to  action. " 

"  You  refine  and  mystify  too  much,"  said  Trevylyan, 
smiling;  "none  of  us  have  any  &culty,  any  passion, 
uncalled  forth,  if  we  ha^e  really  loved,  though  but  for 
a  day." 

Gertrude  smiled,  and  drawing  her  arm  within  his, 
Trevylyan  left  Vane  to  philosophize  on  passion,  —  a  fit 
occupation  for  one  who  had  never  felt  it. 

''Here  let  us  pause,"  said  Trevylyan,  afterwards,  as 
they  visited  the  remains  of  the  ancient  palace,  and  the 
sun  glittered  on  the  scene,  "  to  recall  the  old  chivalric 
day  of  the  gallant  Barbarossa:  let  us  suppose  him 
commencing  the  last  great  action  of  his  life;  let  us 
picture  him  as  setting  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  Imagine 
him  issuing  from  those  walls  on  his  white  charger;  his 
fiery  eye  somewhat  dimmed  by  years,  and  his  hair 
blanched,  but  nobler  from  the  impress  of  time  itself;  — 
the  clang  of  arms ;  the  tramp  of  steeds ;  banners  on  high ; 
music  pealing  from  hill  to  hill ;  the  red  cross  and  the 
nodding  plume;  the  sun,  as  now  glancing  on  yonder 
trees;  and  thence  reflected  from  the  burnished  arms  of 
the  Crusaders ;  —  but,  Qela  —  " 

**  Ah,"  said  Gertrude,  "  she  must  be  no  more ;  for  she 
would  have  outlived  her  beauty,  and  have  found  that 
glory  had  now  no  rival  in  his  breast.  Glory  consoles 
men  for  the  death  of  the  loved;  but  glory  is  infidelity 
to  the  living." 

*Nay,  not  so,  dearest  Gertrude,"  said  Trevylyan, 
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quickly ;  ''  for  my  darling  dream  of  Fame  is  the  hope  of 
laying  its  honors  at  your  feet!  And  if  ereri  in  future 
years,  I  should  rise  above  the  herd,  I  should  only  ask 
if  your  step  were  proud,  and  your  heart  elated. ** 

"  I  was  wrong,"  said  Oertrude,  with  tears  in  her  eyes; 
**  and,  for  your  sake,  I  can  be  ambitious." 

Perhaps  there,  too,  she  was  mistaken;  for  one  of  the 
common  disappointments  of  the  heart  is,  that  women 
have  so  rarely  a  sympathy  in  our  better  and  higher 
aspirings.  Their  ambition  is  not  for  great  things;  they 
cannot  understand  that  desire  **  which  scorns  delight,  and 
loves  laborious  days."  If  they  love  us,  they  usually 
exact  too  much.  They  are  jealous  of  the  ambition  to 
which  we  sacrifice  so  largely,  and  which  divides  us  from 
them ;  and  they  leave  the  stem  passion  of  great  minds 
to  the  only  solitude  which  affection  cannot  share.  To 
aspire  is  to  be  alone  t 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Yiew  of  Elize&breitiiteuu — A  new  alann  in  Qerfernde'i 

health. -^TrarbAch. 

Akotbeb  time  our  travellers  proceeded  from  Cobleniz 
to  Treves,  following  the  course  of  the  Moselle.  Thej 
stopped  on  the  opposite  bank  below  the  bridge  that 
unites  Coblentz  with  the  Petersberg,  to  linger  over  the 
superb  view  of  Ehrenbreitstein  which  you  may  there 
behold. 

It  was  one  of  those  calm,  noonday  scenes  which 
impress  upon  us  their  own  bright  and  voluptuous  tran- 
quillity. There  stood  the  old  herdsman  leaning  on  his 
staff,  and  the  quiet  cattle  knee-deep  in  the  gliding 
waters.  Never  did  stream  more  smooth  and  sheen ,  than 
was  at  that  hour  the  surface  of  the  Moselle,  mirror  the 
images  of  the  pastoral  life.  Beyond,  the  darker  shad- 
ows of  the  bridge  and  of  the  walls  of  Coblentz  fell  deep 
over  the  waves,  checkered  by  the  tall  sails  of  the  craft 
that  were  moored  around  the  harbor.  But  clear  against 
the  sun  rose  tlie  spires  and  roofs  of  Coblentz,  backed  by 
many  a  hill  sloping  away  to  the  horizon.  High,  dark, 
and  massive,  on  the  opposite  bank,  swelled  the  towers 
and  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein ;  a  type  of  that  great  chiv- 
alric  spirit  —  the  honor  that  the  rock  arrogates  for  its 
name  —  which  demands  so  many  sacrifices  of  blood  and 
tears,  but  which  ever  creates  in  the  restless  heart  of 
man  a  far  deeper  interest  than  the  more  peaceful  scenes 
of  life,  by  which  it  is  contrasted.     There,  still  —  from 
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the  calm  waters,  and  the  abodes  of  oomxnon  toil  and 
ordinary  pleasure  —  turns  the  aspiring  mind!  Still  as 
we  gate  on  that  lofty  and  immemorial  rook  we  recall  the 
fionine  and  the  siege;  and  own  that  the  more  daring 
crimes  of  men  have  a  strange  privilege  in  hallowing  the 
Tery  spot  which  they  devastate! 

Below,  in  green  curves  and  mimic  bays  covered  with 
herbage,  the  gradual  banks  mingled  with  the  water;  and 
just  where  the  bridge  closed,  a  eolitaiy  group  of  trees, 
standiog  dark  in  the  thickest  shadow,  gave  that  melan- 
choly feature  to  the  scene  which  resembles  the  one  dark 
thought  that  often  forces  itself  into  our  sunniest  hours. 
Their  boughs  stirred  not;  no  voice  of  birds  broke  the 
stillness  of  their  gloomy  verdure ;  the  eye  turned  from 
them,  as  from  the  sad  moral  that  belongs  to  existence. 

In  proceeding  to  Trarbach,  Gertrude  was  seized  with 
another  of  those  fainting-fits  which  had  so  terrified 
Trevylyan  before;  they  stopped  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
little  village,  but  Gertrude  rallied  with  such  apparent 
rapidity,  and  so  strongly  insisted  on  proceeding,  that 
they  reluctantly  continued  their  way.  This  event 
would  have  thrown  a  gloom  over  their  journey,  if  Ger- 
trude had  not  exerted  herself  to  dispel  the  impression 
she  had  occasioned;  and  so  light,  so  cheerful,  were 
her  spirits,  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  she  succeeded. 

They  arrived  at  Trarbach  late  at  noon.  This  now 
small  and  humble  town  is  said  to  have  been  the  Thronus 
Bacchi  of  the  ancients.  From  the  spot  where  the  trav- 
ellers halted  to  take,  as  it  were,  their  impression  of  the 
town,  they  saw  before  them  the  little  hostelry,  a  poor 
pretender  to  the  Thronus  Bacchi,  with  the  rude  sign  of 
the  Holy  Mother  over  the  door.  The  peaked  roof,  the 
sunk  window,  the  gray  walls,  checkered  with  the  rude 
beams  of  wood  so  common  to  the  meaner  houses  on  the 
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Continent,  bore  something  of  a  melancholy  and  impie« 
poflsessing  aspect.  Right  above,  with  its  Grothic  win- 
dows and  venerable  spire,  loee  the  church  of  the  town; 
and,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  green  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular mountain,  scowled  the  remains  of  one  of  those 
mighty  castles  which  make  the  never-failing  frown  on  a 
Grerman  landscape. 

The  scene  was  one  of  quiet  and  of  gloom;  the  exceed- 
ing serenity  of  the  day  contrasted,  with  an  almost 
unpleasing  brightness,  the  poverty  of  the  town,  the 
thinness  of  the  population,  and  the  dreary  grandeur  of 
the  ruins  that  overhung  the  capital  of  the  perished  race 
of  the  bold  counts  of  Spanheim. 

They  passed  the  night  at  Trarbach,  and  continued 
their  journey  next  day.  At  Treves,  Grertrude  was  for 
some  days  seriously  ill;  and  when  they  returned  to 
Coblentz,  her  disease  had  evidently  received  a  rapid  and 
alarming  increase. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

Hie  doable  life. — TreT^rlyan's  fata  — Sorrow  the  parent  of  Pamai 

—  Niederlahiuteiii.  —  Dreama 

Thxbb  aie  two  lives  to  each  of  ob,  gliding  on  at  the 
aame  time,  scarcely  connected  with  each  other  I  —  the 
life  of  our  actions,  the  life  of  our  minds:  the  external 
and  the  inward  history;  the  movements  of  the  frame, 
the  deep  and  ever-restless  workings  of  the  heart!  They 
who  have  loved  know  that  there  is  a  diary  of  the  affec- 
tions, which  we  might  keep  for  years  without  having 
occasion  even  to  touch  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  life, 
our  husy  occupations,  —  the  mechanical  progress  of  our 
existence ;  yet  by  the  last  are  we  Judged,  the  first  is 
never  known.  History  reveals  men's  deeds,  men's 
outward  characters,  but  not  themselveM*  There  is  a  secret 
self  that  hath  its  own  life  "  rounded  by  a  dream,** 
unpenetrated,  unguessed.  What  passed  within  Trevy* 
lyan,  hour  after  hour,  as  he  watched  over  the  declining 
health  of  the  only  being  in  the  world  whom  his  proud 
heart  had  been  ever  destined  to  love  I  His  real  record 
of  the  time  was  marked  by  every  cloud  upon  (Jertrude's 
brow,  every  smile  of  her  countenance,  every  —  the  &int- 
est  —  alteration  in  her  disease:  yet,  to  the  outward 
seeming,  ail  this  vast  current  of  varying  eventful  emotion 
lay  dark  and  unconjectured.  He  filled  up,  with  wonted 
regularity,  the  colorings  of  existenoe,  and  smiled  and 
moved  as  other  men.  For  still,  in  the  heroism  with 
which  devotion  conquers  self,  he  sought  only  to  cheer 
and  gladden  the  young  heart  on  whicl^  he  had  embarked 
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his  all;  and  be  kept  the  dark  tempest  of  his  anguish 
for  the  solitude  of  night. 

That  was  a  peculiar  doom  which  Fate  had  reserved 
for  him;  and,  casting  him,  in  after  years,  on  the  great 
sea  of  public  strife,  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  resolved  to 
tear  from  his  heart  all  yearnings  for  the  land.  For  him 
there  was  to  be  no  green  or  sequestered  spot  in  the  valley 
of  household  peace.  His  bark  was  to  know  no  haven, 
and  his  soul  not  even  the  desire  of  rest.  For  action  is 
that  Lethe  in  which  alone  we  forget  our  former  dreams, 
and  the  mind  that,  too  stem  not  to  wrestle  with  its 
emotions,  seeks  to  conquer  regret,  must  leave  itself  no 
leisure  to  look  behind.  Who  knows  what  benefits  to 
the  world  may  have  sprung  from  the  sorrows  of  the 
benefactor  f  As  the  harvest  that  gladdens  mankind  in 
the  suns  of  autumn  was  called  forth  by  the  rains  of  spring, 
^o  the  griefs  of  youth  may  make  the  fame  of  maturity. 

Oertrude,  charmed  by  the  beauties  of  the  river,  desired 
to  continue  the  voyage  to  Mayence.  The  rich  Trevylyan 
persuaded  the  physician  who  had  attended  her  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  they  once  more  pursued  their  way  along 
the  banks  of  the  feudal  Khine ;  for  what  the  Tiber  is 
to  the  classic,  the  Rhine  is  to  the  chivalric  age.  The 
steep  rock  and  the  gray,  dismantled  tower,  the  maasive 
and  rude  picturesque  of  the  feudal  days,  constitute  the 
great  features  of  the  scene;  and  you  might  almost  fancy, 
as  you  glide  along,  that  you  are  sailing  back  adown  the 
river  of  Time,  and  the  monuments  of  the  pomp  and 
power  of  old,  rising,  one  after  one,  upon  its  shores! 

Vane  and  Du e,  the  physician,  at  the  farthel  end 

of  the  vessel,  conversed  upon  stones  and  strata,  in  that 
singular  pedantry  of  science  which  strips  nature  ^o  a 
skeleton,  and  prowls  among  the  dead  bones  of  the 
world,  unconscious  of  its  living  beauty. 
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They  left  Gertrude  and  Treyjlyan  to  themselyes,  and, 
"  bending  o'er  the  vessers  laving  side/'  they  indulged 
in  silence  the  melancholy  with  which  each  was  imbued. 
For  Grertrude  began  to  waken,  though  doubtingly  and 
at  intervals,  to  a  sense  of  the  short  ^Min  that  was 
granted  to  her  life ;  and  over  the  loveliness  around  her 
there  floated  that  sad  and  inefhble  interest  which  springs 
from  the  presentiment  of  our  own  death.  They  passed 
the  rich  island  of  Oberwerth,  and  Hochheim,  famous 
for  its  ruby  grape,  and  saw,  from  his  mountain  bed,  the 
Lahn  bear  his  tribute  of  fruits  and  com  into  the  treasurv 
of  the  Bhine.  Proudly  rose  the  tower  of  Niederlahn- 
stein,  and  deeply  lay  its  shadow  along  the  stream.  It 
was  late  noon ;  the  cattle  had  sought  the  shade  from  the 
slanting  sun,  and,  far  beyond,  the  holy  castle  of  Marks- 
burg  raised  its  battlements  above  mountains  covered 
with  the  vine-  On  the  water  two  boats  had  been  drawn 
alongside  each  other;  and  from  one,  now  moving  to  the 
land,  the  splash  of  oars  broke  the  general  stillness  of 
the  tide.  Fast  by  an  old  tower  the  fishermen  were 
busied  in  their  craft,  but  the  sound  of  their  voices  did 
not  reach  the  ear.  It  was  life,  but  a  silent  life;  suited 
to  the  tranquillity  of  noon. 

"There  is  something  in  travel,"  said  Oertrude, 
**  which  constantly,  even  amidst  the  most  retired  spots, 
impresses  us  with  the  exuberance  of  life.  We  oome  to 
those  quiet  nooks  and  find  a  race  whose  existence  we 
never  dreamed  of.  In  their  humble  path  they  know  the 
same  passions  and  tread  the  saime  career  as  ourselves. 
The  mountains  shut  them  out  from  the  great  world,  but 
their  village  is  a  world  in  itself.  And  they  know  and 
heed  no  more  of  the  turbulent  scenes  of  remote  cities, 
than  our  own  planet  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant 
stars.     What  then  is  death,  but  the   forgetfulness  of 
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some  few  hearts  added  to  (he  general  imconeciousness 
of  QUI  existence  that  pervades  the  universe  t  The 
bubble  breaks  in  the  vast  desert  of  the  air  without 
a  sound." 

"  Why  talk  of  death!"  said  Trevylyan,  with  a  writh- 
ing smile;  ''these  sunny  scenes  should  not  call  forth 
such  melancholy  images." 

"  Melancholy,"  repeated  Gertrude,  mechanically. 
"  Yes;  death  is  indeed  melancholy  when  we  are  loved!" 

They  stayed  a  short  time  at  Niederlahnstein,  for  Vane 
was  anxious  to  examine  the  minerals  that  the  Lahn  brings 
into  the  Rhine;  and  the  sun  was  waning  toward  its 
close  as  they  renewed  their  voyage.  As  they  sailed 
slowly  on,  (jertrude  said,  "  How  like  a  dream  is  this 
sentiment  of  existence,  when,  without  labor  or  motion, 
every  change  of  scene  is  brought  before  us;  and  if  I 
am  with  you,  dearest,  I  do  not  feel  it  less  resembling  a 
dream,  for  I  have  dreamed  of  you  lately  more  than  ever. 
And  dreams  have  become  a  part  of  my  life  itself." 

"Speaking  of  dreams,"  said  Trevylyan,  as  they  pur- 
sued that  mysterious  subject,  ^' I  once,  during  my  former 
residency  in  (Germany,  fell  in  with  a  singular  enthusiast, 
who  had  taught  himself  what  he  termed  '  A  System  of 
Dreaming. '  When  he  first  spoke  to  me  upon  it  I  asked 
him  to  explain  what  he  meant,  which  he  did  somewhat 
in  the  following  words. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

The  Life  of  DreaniB. 

'^'I  WAS  bom,'  said  he  *  with  many  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  poet^  but  without  the  language  to  express  them ; 
my  feelings  were  constantly  chilled  by  the  intercourse  of 
the  actual  world.  My  family,  mere  Oermans,  dull  and 
unimpassioned,  had  nothing  in  common  with  me;  nor 
did  I  out  of  my  family  find  those  with  whom  I  could 
better  sympathize.  I  was  revolted  by  friendships, — 
for  they  were  susceptible  to  every  change;  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  love, —  for  the  truth  never  approached  to  my 
ideal.  Nursed  early  in  the  lap  of  Bomance,  enamoured 
of  the  wild  and  the  adventurous,  the  commonplaces  of 
life  were  to  me  inexpressibly  tame  and  joyless.  And  yet 
indolence,  which  belongs  to  the  poetical  character,  was 
more  inviting  than  that  eager  and  uncontemplative  action 
which  can  alone  wring  enterprise  from  life.  Meditation 
was  my  natural  element.  I  loved  to  spend  the  noon 
reclined  by  some  shady  stream,  and  in  a  half  sleep  to 
shape  images  from  the  glancing  sunbeams;  a  dim  and 
imieal  order  of  philosophy,  that  belongs  to  our  nation, 
was  my  favorite  intellectual  pursuit.  And  I  sought 
amongst  the  obscure  and  the  recondite  the  variety  and 
emotion  I  could  not  find  in  the  Familiar.  Thus  constantly 
watching  the  operations  of  the  inner  mind,  it  occurred  to 
me  at  last,  that  sleep  having  its  own  world,  but  as  yet  a 
rude  and  fragmentary  one,  it  might  be  possible  to  shape 
from  its  chaos  all  those  combinations  of  beauty,  of  power, 
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of  glory,  and  of  love,  which  weie  denied  to  me  in  the 
world  in  which  my  frame  walked  and  had  ite  heing.  So 
soon  as  this  idea  came  upon  me,  I  nursed  and  cherished, 
and  mused  over  it,  till  I  found  that  the  imagination 
hegan  to  effect  th^  miracle  I  .desired.  By  hrooding 
ardently,  intensely,  before  I  retired  to  rest»  over  any  espe- 
cial train  of  thought^  over  any  ideal  creations,  by  keep- 
ing the  body  utterly  still  and  quiescent  during  the  whole 
day,  by  shutting  out  all  living  adventurei  the  memory 
of  which  might  perplex  and  interfere  with  the  stream 
of  events  that  I  desired  to  pour  forth  into  the  wilds 
of  sleep, — I  discovered  at  last  th&t  I  could  lead  in 
dreams  a  life  solely  their  own,  and  utterly  distinct  from 
the  life  of  day.  Towers  and  palaces,  all  my  heritage 
and  fieigneury,  rose  before  me  from  the  depths  of  night ; 
X  quaffed  fvom  jewelled  cups  the  Falemian  of  imperial 
vaults;  music  from  harps  of  celestial  tone  filled  up  the 
crevices,  of  air;  and  the  smiles  of  immortal  beauty 
flushed  like  sunlight  over  all.  Thus  the  adventure 
aAd  the  gloxy,  that  I  could  not  for  my  waking  life 
obtain,  was  obtained  for  me  in  sleep.  I  wandered  with 
the  gryphon  and  the  gnome;  I  sounded  the  horn  at 
enchanted  portals;  I  conquered  in  the  knightly  lists; 
I  planted  my  standard  over  battlements  huge  as  the 
painter's  birth  oj  Babylon  itself. 

^^^But  I  was  afraid  to  call  forth  one  shape  on  whose 
loveliness  to  pour  all  the  hidden  passion  of  my  soul.  I 
trembled  lesl/  my. sleep  should  present  me  some  image 
which  it  could  never  restore,  and,  waking  from  which, 
eren  the  new  world  I  had  created  might  be  left  desolate 
forever.  I  shuddered  lest  I  should  adore  a  vision  which 
the  first  ray  of  morning  could  smite  to  the  grave. 

** '  In  this  train  of  mind  I  be-gan  to  ponder  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  connect  dreams  together;  to 
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capply  the  ihiead  that  was  wanting;  to  make  one  night 
continue  the  histoiy  of  the  other,  so  as  to  bring  together 
the  same  shapes  and  the  same  scenes,  and  thus  le^d  a 
connected  and  harmonious  life,  not  only  in  the  one  half 
of  existence,  but  in  the  other,  the  richer  find  more  glori- 
ousy  half.  No  sooner  did  this  idea  present  itself  to  me, 
than  I  burned  to  accomplish  it.  I  had  before  taught 
myself  that  Faith  is  the  great  creator;  that  to  believe 
fervently  is  to  make  belief  true.  So  I  would  not  suffer 
my  mind  to  doubt  the  practicability  of  its  scheme.  I 
shut  myself  up  then  entirely  by  day,  refused  books,  and 
hated  the  very  sun,  and  compelled  all  my  thoughts  (and 
sleep  is  the  mirror  of  thought)  to  glide  in  one  dii^ection, 
the  directipn  of  my  dreams,  so  that  from  night  to  night 
the  imagination  might  keep  up  the  thread  of  action,  and 
I  might  thus  lie  down  full  of  the  last  dream  and  confident 
of  the  sequel.  Kot  for  one  day  only,  or  for  one  month, 
did  I  pursue  this  system,  but  I  continued  it  zealously 
and  sternly,  till  at  length  it  began  to  succeed.  Who 
shall  tell, '  cried  the  enthusiast,  —  I  see  him  now  with 
his  deep,  bright^  sunken  eyes,  and  his  wild  hair  thrown 
backward  from  his  brow,  —  '  the  rapture  I  experienced 
when  first,  faintly  and  half  distinct,  I  perceived  the 
hannony  I  had  invoked  dawn  upon  my  dreams)  At 
first  there  was  only  a  partial  and  desultory  connection 
between  them;  my  eye  recognized  certain  shapes,  my  ^r 
certain  tones,  common  to  each;  by  degrees  these  aug- 
mented in  number,  and  were  more  defined  in  outline. 
At  length  one  fair  face  broke  forth  from  among  the  ruder 
forms,  and  night  after  night  appeared  mixing  with  them 
for  a  moment  and  then  vanishing,  just  as  the  maiiner 
watches,  in  a  clouded  sky,  the  moon  shining  through  the 
drifting  lack,  and  quickly  gone.  My  curiosity  was  now 
vividly  excited:  the  face,   with  its  lustrous  eyes  and 
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seraph  featoresy  roiued  all  the  emotions  that  no  living 
shape  had  called  forth.  I  became  enamoured  of  a  dream, 
and  as  the  statue  to  the  Cyprian  was  my  creation  to  me ; 
so  from  this  intent  and  unceasing  passion  I  at  length 
worked  out  my  reward.  My  dream  became  more  pal- 
pable: I  spoke  with  it;  I  knelt  to  it;  my  lips  were 
pressed  to  its  own ;  we  exchanged  the  vows  of  love,  and 
morning  only  separated  us  with  the  certainty  that  at 
night  we  should  meet  again.  Thus,  then,'  continued 
my  visionaiy,  *  I  commenced  a  history  utterly  separate 
from  the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  went  on  alternately 
with  my  harsh  and  chilling  history  of  the  day,  equally 
regular  and  equally  continuous.  And  what,  you  ask, 
was  that  history  t  Methought  I  was  a  prince  in  some 
Eastern  island,  that  had  no  features  in  common  with  the 
colder  north  of  my  native  home.  By  day  I  looked  upon 
the  dull  walls  of  a  Oerman  town,  and  saw  homely  or 
squalid  forms  passing  before  me ;  the  sky  was  dim  and 
the  sun  cheerless.  Night  came  on  with  her  thousand 
stars,  and  brought  me  the  dews  of  sleep.  Then  suddenly 
there  was  a  new  world ;  the  richest  fruits  hung  from  the 
trees  in  clustera  of  gold  and  purple.  Palaces  of  the 
quaint  fashion  of  the  sunnier  climes,  with  spiral  minarets 
and  glittering  cupolas,  were  mirrored  upon  vast  lakes 
sheltered  by  the  palm-tree  and  banana.  The  sun  seemed 
a  different  orb,  so  mellow  and  gorgeous  were  his  beams ; 
birds  and  winged  things  of  all  hues  fluttered  in  the 
shining  air;  the  faces  and  garments  of  men  were  not  of 
the  northern  regions  of  the  world,  and  their  voices  spoka 
a  tongue  which,  strange  at  firsts  by  degrees  I  interpreted. 
Sometimes  I  made  war  upon  neighboring  kings;  some, 
times  I  chased  the  spotted  pard  through  the  vast  gloom 
oi  immemorial  forests;  my  life  was  at  once  a  life  of  enter- 
prise and  pomp.     But,  above  all,  there  ^a^  the  bi^toy 
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of  my  loye!  I  thought  there  were  a  thouBand  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  attaining  its  possession.  Many  were  the 
rocks  I  had  to  scale,  and  the  hattles  to  wage,  and  the 
fortresses  to  storm,  in  order  to  win  her  as  my  bride. 
Bat  at  last, '  continued  the  enthusiast,  *  she  is  won,  she 
is  my  own!  Time  in  that  wild  world,  which  I  visit 
nightly,  passes  not  so  slowly  as  in  this,  and  yet  an  hour 
may  be  the  same  as  a  year.  This  continuity  of  exist- 
ence, this  successive  series  of  dreams,  so  different  from 
the  broken  incoheronce  of  other  men's  sleep,  at  times 
bewilders  me  with  strange  and  suspicious  thoughts. 
What  if  this  glorious  sleep  be  a  real  life,  and  this  dull 
waking  the  true  repose t  Why  not!  What  is  there 
more  faithful  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  f  And  there 
have  I  gamerod  and  collected  all  of  pleasure  that  I  am 
capable  of  feeling.  I  seek  no  joy  in  this  world,  — I  form 
no  ties,  I  feast  not,  nor  love,  nor  make  merry;  I  am 
only  impatient  till  the  hour  when  I  may  re-enter  my 
royal  realms  and  pour  my  ronewed  delight  into  the 
bosom  of  my  bright  ideal.  There  then  have  I  found  all 
that  the  world  denied  me;  there  have  I  realieed  the 
yearning  and  the  aspiration  within  me;  there  have  I 
coined  the  untold  poetry  into  the  Felt^  —  the  Seen ! ' 

''I  found,"  continued  Trevylyan,  "that  this  tale  was 
corroborated  by  inquiry  into  the  visionary's  habits.  He 
shunned  society,  — avoided  all  unnecessary  movement  or 
excitement.  He  fared  with  rigid  abstemiousness,  and 
only  appeared  to  feel  pleasure  as  the  day  departed,  and 
the  hour  of  return  to  his  imaginary  kingdom  approached. 
He  always  retired  to  rest  punctually  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  would  sleep  so  soundly  that  a  cannon  fired  under  his 
window  would  not  arouse  him.  He  never,  which  may 
seem  singular,  spoke  or  moved  much  in  his  sleep,  but 
was  peculiarly  calm,  almost  to  the  appearance  of  lifeless- 
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nessj  but,  diaoovering  once  that  he  had  been  watched  in 
Bleep,  he  was  wont  afterwards  carefully  to  secure  the 
chambet  from  intrusion.  His  victory  over  the  natural 
incoherence  of  sleep  had,  when  I  first  knew  him,  lasted 
for  some  years;  possibly,  what  imagination  iinit  produced 
was  afterwards  continued  by  habit. 

"  I  saw  him  again  a  few  months  subsequent  to  tbia 
confession,  and  he  seemed  to  me  much  changed.  Hia 
health  was  broken,  and  Ma  abetoaction  had  deepened 
into  gloom. 

"  I  qoeetioned  him  of  the  cause  of  the  alteration,  and 
he  answered  me  with  great  reluctance,  — 

" '  She  is  dead,'  said  he,  '  my  realms  are  desolate  I  A 
serpent  stung  her,  and  she  died  in  these  very  arms. 
Vainly,  when  I  started  from  my  sleep  in  horror  and 
despair,  vainly  did  I  say  to  myself,  This  is  but  a  dream. 
I  shall  see  her  again.  A  vision  cannot  die!  Hath  it 
flesh  that  decays  t  Is  it  not  a  spirit,  bodiless,  indissoluble ! 
With  what  terrible  anxiety  I  awaited  the  night!  Again 
I  slept,  and  the  dbeau  lay  again  before  me,  dead  and 
withered.  Even  the  ideal  can  vanish.  I  assisted  in  the 
burial ;  I  laid  bet  in  the  earth ;  I  heaped  the  monumental 
mockery  over  her  fotm.  And  never  since  hath  she,  or 
aught  like  her,  revisited  my  dreams.  I  see  her  only 
when  I  wake;  thus  to  wake  is  indeed  to  dream!  But,' 
continued  the  visionary,  in  a  solemn  voice,  '  I  feel 
myself  departing  from  this  world,  and  with  a  fearful  joy ; 
for  I  think  there  may  be  a  land  beyond  even  the  land  of 
sleep,  where  I  shall  Bee  her  again,  —  a  land  in  which  a 
vision  itaelf  may  be  restored.' 

"  And,  in  truth,"  concluded  Trevylyan,  "  the  dreamer 
died  shortly  afterwards,  suddenly,  and  in  his  sleep. 
And  never  before,  perhaps,  had  Fate  so  literally  made 
of  a  living  man  (with  his  passions  and  his  powers,  his 
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ambition  and  his  love)  the  plaything  and  puppet  of  a 
dream." 

**  Ah/'  said  Vane,  who  had  heard  the  latter  part  of 
Tievylyan's  story,  "  could  the  Qerman  have  bequeathed 
to  us  his  secret,  what  a  refuge  should  we  possess  from 
the  ills  of  earth!  The  dungeon  and  disease,  poverty, 
affliction,  shame,  would  cease  to  be  the  tyrants  of  our 
lot;  and  to  Sleep  we  should  confine  our  history  and 
transfer  our  emotions." 

"  Gertrude,"  whispered  the  lover,  **  what  his  kingdom 
and  his  bride  were  to  the  Dreamer,  art  thou  to  mel " 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 
TheBrotheiib 

The  banks  of  the  Bhine  now  shelved  away  into  sweep- 
ing plains,  and  on  their  right  rose  the  once  imperial 
city  of  Boppart.  In  no  journey  of  similar  length  do 
you  meet  with  such  striking  instances  of  the  mutability 
and  shifts  of  power.  To  find,  as  in  the  Memphian 
Egypt^  a  city  sunk  into  a  heap  of  desolate  ruins;  the 
hum,  the  roar,  the  mart  of  nations,  hushed  into  the 
silence  of  ancestral  tombs,  is  less  humbling  to  our  human 
vanity  than  to  mark,  as  long  as  the  Rhine,  the  kingly 
city  dwindled  into  the  humble  town  or  the  dreary 
village ;  decay  without  its  grandeur,  change  without  the 
awe  of  its  solitude !  On  the  site  on  which  Drusus  raised 
his  Roman  tower,  and  the  kings  of  the  Franks  their 
palaces,  trade  now  dribbles  in  tobacco-pipes,  and  trans- 
forms into  an  excellent  cotton-factory  the  antique  nunnery 
of  K5ningsbergl  So  be  it;  it  is  the  progressive  order 
of  things, —  the  world  itself  wiU  soon  be  one  excellent 
cotton-factory. 

''Look!"  said  Trevylyan,  as  they  sailed  on,  "at 
yonder  mountain,  with  its  two  traditionary ""  Castles  of 
Liebenstein  and  Stemfels." 

Massive  and  huge  the  ruins  swelled  above  the  green 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay,  in  happier  security  from 
time  and  change,  the  clustered  cottages  of  the  peasant, 
with  a  single  spire  rising  above  the  quiet  village. 

"Is  there  not^  Albert^  a  celebrated  legend  attached 
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to  those  castles  Y  ''  said  Gkrtrade.  **  I  think  I  remember 
to  have  heard  their  names  in  connection  with  your  pro- 
fession of  tale-teller." 

"  Yes, "  said  Treyylyan ;  "  the  story  relates  to  the  last 
lords  of  those  shattered  towers,  and —  " 

**  You  will  sit  here,  nearer  to  me,  and  h^[in, "  inter- 
rupted Gertrude,  in  her  tone  of  childlike  command. 
"Come." 

THE  B&OTHBBS:   A  TALE.^ 

You  must  imagine,  then,  dear  Gertrude  (said  Treyy- 
lyan), a  beautiful  summer  day,  and  by  the  same  faculty 
that  none  possess  so  richly  as  yourself, — for  it  is  you 
who  can  kindle  something  of  that  divine  spark  even  in 
me, — you  must  rebuild  those  shattered  towers  in  the 
pomp  of  old,  raise  the  gallery  and  the  hall,  man  the  bat- 
tlement with  warders,  and  give  the  proud  banners  of 
ancestral  chivalry  to  wave  upon  the  walls.  But  above, 
sloping  half  down  the  rock,  you  must  fancy  the  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Liebenstein,  fragrant  with  flowers,  and 
basking  in  the  noonday  sun. 

On  the  greenest  turf,  underneath  an  oak,  there  sat 
three  persons  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  Two  of  the  three 
were  brothers ;  the  third  was  an  orphan  girl,  whom  the 
lord  of  the  opposite  tower  of  Stemfels  had  bequeathed 
to  the  protection  of  his  brother,  the  chief  of  Liebenstein. 
The  castle  itself  and  the  demesne  that  belonged  to  it 
passed  away  from  the  female  line,  and  became  the  heri- 
tage of  Otho,  the  orphan's  cousin,  and  the  younger  of 
the  two  brothers  now  seated  on  the  turf. 

**  And  oh,"  said  the  elder,  whose  name  was  Warbeck, 

^  Thig  tale  is,  in  reality,  fonnded  on  the  beantiliil  taMkm 
which  bebngB  to  Liebenstein  and  Stemfels. 
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''you  have ' twined  a  chaplet  for  my  brother;  have  you 
not,  dearest  Leoline,  a  simple  flower  for  met" 

The  beautiful  orphan, —  (for  beautiful  she  wasi 
Gertrude,  as  the  heroine  of  the  tale  you  bid  me  tell  ought 
to  be, —  should  she  not  have  to  the  dreams  of  my  fancy 
your  lustrous  hair,  and  your  sweet  smile,  and  your  eyes 
of  blue,  that  are  never,  never  silent  f  Ah,  pardon  me, 
that  in  a  former  tale  I  denied  the  heroine  the  beauty  of 
your  face,  and  remember  that^  to  atone  for  it^  I  endowed 
her  with  the  beauty  of  your  mind), —  the  beautiful 
orphan  blushed  to  her  temples,  and,  culling  from  the 
flowers  in  her  lap  the  freshest  of  the  roses,  began  weaving 
them  into  a  wreath  for  Warbeck. 

"  It  would  be  better, "  said  the  gay  Otho,  "  to  make  my 
sober  brother  a  chaplet  of  the  rue  and  cypress;  the  rose 
is  much  too  bright  a  flower  for  so  serious  a  knight.'' 

Leoline  held  up  her  hand  reprovingly. 

"Let  him  laugh,  dearest  cousin,"  said  Warbeck, 
gazing  passionately  on  her  changing  cheek;  ''and 
thou,  Leoline,  believe  that  the  silent  stream  runs  the 
deepest. " 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  old  chief, 
their  father,  calling  aloud  for  Leoline;  for,  ever  when 
he  returned  from  the  chase,  he  wanted  her  gentle  pres- 
ence; and  the  hall  was  solitary  to  him  if  the  light  sound 
of  her  step,  and  the  music  of  her  voice,  were  not  heard 
in  welcome. 

Leoline  hastened  to  her  guardian,  and  the  brothers 
were  left  alone. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  features 
and  the  respective  characters  of  Otho  and  Warbeck. 
Otho's  countenance  was  flushed  with  the  brown  hues  of 
health :  his  eyes  were  of  the  brightest  hazel ;  his  dark 
hair  wreathed  in  short  curls  round  his  open  and  fearless 
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blow;  the  jest  ever  echoed  on  his  lips,  and  his  step  was 
bounding  as  the  foot  of  the  hunter  of  the  Alps.  Bold 
and  light  was  his  spirit;  if  at  times  he  betrayed  the 
haughty  insolence  of  youth,  he  felt  generously,  and 
though  not  ever  ready  to  confess  sorrow  for  a  faulty  he 
was  at  least  ready  to  brave  peril  for  a  friend. 

But  Warbeck's  frame,  though  of  equal  strength,  was 
more  slender  in  its  proportions  than  that  of  his  brother; 
the  fair  long  hair  that  characterized  his  northern  race 
hung  on  either  side  of  a  countenance  calm  and  pale,  and 
deeply  impressed  with  thought,  even  to  sadness.  His 
features,  more  majestic  and  regular  than  Otho's  rarely 
varied  in  their  expression.  Moi^  resolute  even  than 
Otho,  he  was  less  impetuous;  more  impassioned,  he 
was  also  less  capricious. 

The  brothers  remained  silent  after  Leoline  had  left 
them.  Otho  carelessly  braced  on  his  sword,  that  he 
had  laid  aside  on  the  grass ;  but  Warbeck  gathered  up 
the  flowers  that  had  been  touched  by  the  soft  hand  of 
Leoline,  and  placed  them  in  his  bosom. 

The  action  disturbed  Otho ;  he  bit  his  lip,  and  changed 
color;  at  length  he  said,  with  a  forced  laugh,  — 

"  It  must  be  confessed,  brother,  that  you  carry  your 
affection  for  our  fair  cousin  to  a  degree  that  even  rela- 
tionship seems  scarcely  to  warrant. " 

"It  is  true,"  said  Warbeck,  calmly:  ^I  love  her 
with  a  love  surpassing  that  of  blood. " 

"  How!  "  said  Otho,  fiercely:  "  do  you  dare  to  think 
of  Leoline  as  a  bride  f  " 

**  Dare! "  repeated  Warbeck,  turning  yet  paler  than 
his  wonted  hue. 

''Yes,  I  have  said  the  word!  Know,  Warbeck,  that 
I,  too,  love  Leoline;  I,  too,  claim  her  as  my  bride; 
and  never,  while  I  can  wield  a  sword^  —  never,  while  I 
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wear  the  spurs  of  knighthood,  —  vill  I  render  my  claim 
to  a  living  rival.  Even,''  he  added,  sinking  hia  voice, 
**  though  that  rival  he  my  brother  I  " 

Warbeck  answered  not ;  his  very  soul  seemed  stunned; 
he  gazed  long  and  wistfully  on  his  brother,  and  then, 
turning  his  face  away,  ascended  the  rock  without  utter- 
ing a  single  word. 

This  silence  startled  Otho.  Accustomed  to  vent 
every  emotion  of  his  own,  he  could  not  comprehend 
the  forbearance  of  his  brother;  he  knew  his  high  and 
brave  nature  too  well  to  imagine  that  it  arose  from  fear. 
Might  it  not  be  contempt )  —  or  might  he  not,  at  this 
moment,  intend  to  seek  their  father;  and,  the  first  to 
proclaim  his  love  for  the  orphan,  advance,  also,  the 
privilege  of  the  elder-bom  ?  As  these  suspicions  flashed 
across  him,  the  haughty  Otho  strode  to  his  brother's 
side,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm,  said,  — 

'*  Whither  goest  thou  ?  And  dost  thou  consent  to  sur- 
render Leoline  ?  " 

"Does  she  love  thee,  Othol"  answered  Warbeck, 
breaking  silence  at  last;  and  his  voice  spoke  so  deep 
an  anguish  that  it  arrested  the  passions  of  Otho,  even  at 
their  height. 

"  It  is  thou  who  art  now  silent,"  continued  Warbeck ; 
**  speak !  —  doth  she  love  thee,  and  has  her  lip  confessed 
it?" 

"  I  have  believed  that  she  loved  me,"  faltered  Otho; 
^  but  she  is  of  maiden  bearing,  and  her  lip,  at  least, 
has  never  told  it." 

"  Enough,"  said  Warbeck;  "  release  your  hold,** 

"Stay,"  said  Otho,  his  suspicions  returning;  "stay, 
—  yet  one  word ;  dost  thou  seek  my  father  f  He  ever 
honored  thee  more  than  me :  wilt  thou  own  to  him  thy 
love,  and  insist  on  thy  right  of  birth?     By  my  soul 
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and  my  hope  of  heaven,  do  it,  and  one  of  us  two  most 
falll" 

"Poor  hoy!"  answered  Warbeck,  bitterly;  "how 
littlQ  thou  canst  read  the  heart  of  one  who  loves  truly! 
Thinkest  thou  I  would  wed  her  if  she  loved  theef 
Thinkest  thou  I  could » even  to  be  blessed  myself,  give  her 
one  moment's  painf    Out  on  the  thought,  —  awayl  " 

"Then  wilt  not  thou  seek  our  father!  "  said  Otho, 
abashed. 

"  Our  father  I  —  has  our  father  the  keepiug  of  Leoline's 
affection t"  answered  Warbeck;  and,  shaking  off  his 
brother's  grasp,  he  sought  the  way  to  the  castle. 

As  he  entered  the  hall,  he  heard  the  voice  of  Leoline ; 
she  was  singing  to  the  old  chief  one  of  the  simple  bal- 
lads of  the  time,  that  the  warrior  and  the  hunter  loved 
to  hear.  He  paused  lest  he  should  break  the  spell  (a 
spell  stronger  than  a  sorcerer's  to  him),  and,  gazing 
upon  Leoline's  beautiful  form,  his  heart  sank  within 
him.  His  brother  and; himself  had  each  that  day,  as 
they  sat  in  the  gardens,  given  her  a  flower;  his  flower 
was  the  fresher  and  the  rarer;  his  he  saw  not,  but  alie 
wore  his  brother's  in  her  bosom  I 

The  chief,  lulled  by  the  music  a^d  wearied  with  the 
toils  of  the  chase,  sank  into,  sleep  as  the  song  ended, 
and  Warbeck,  coming  forward,  n^ptioned  to  Leoline  to 
follow  him.  He  passed  into  a  retired  and  solitary 
walk,  and  when  they  were  a  little  distance  from  the 
castle,  Warbeck  tunned  round,  and,  taking  Leoline's 
hand  gently,  said,  — 

"  Let  us  rest  here  for  one  moment,  dearest  cousin;  I 
have  much  on  my  heart  to  say  to  thee." 

**  And  what  is  there,"  answered  Leoline,  as  they  sat 
on  a  mossy  bank,  with  the  broad  Rhine  glancing  below, 
—  "  what  is  there  that  my  kind  Warbeck  would  ask  of 
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met  Ah!  would  it  might  be  some  favor,  something  in 
poor  Leoline's  power  to  grant;  forever  from  my  birth 
you  have  been  to  me  most  tender,  most  kind.  You,  I 
have  often  heard  them  say,  taught  my  first  steps  to 
walk;  you  formed  my  infant  lips  into  language;  and  in 
after  years,  when  my  wild  cousin  was  far  away  in  the 
forests  at  the  chase,  you  would  brave  his  gay  jest  and 
remain  at  home,  lest  Leoline  should  be  weary  in  the 
solitude.     Ah,  would  I  could  repay  you!  " 

Warbeck  turned  away  his  cheek ;  his  heart  was  very 
full,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  he  summoned 
courage  to  reply. 

"  My  fair  cousin,"  said  he, ^  those  were  happy  days; 
but  they  were  the  days  of  childhood.  New  cares  and 
new  thoughts  have  now  come  on  us.  But  I  am  still  thy 
friend,  Leoline,  and  still  thou  wilt  confide  in  me  thy 
young  sorrows  and  thy  young  hopes,  as  thou  ever  didst. 
Wilt  thou  not,  Leoline!  " 

"Canst  thou  ask  met "  said  Leoline;  and  Warbeck, 
gazing  on  her  face,  saw  that  though  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  they  yet  looked  steadily  upon  his;  and  he  knew 
that  she  loved  him  only  as  a  sister. 

He  sighed,  and  paused  again  ere  he  resumed: 
"  Enough,"  said  he,  **  now  to  my  task.  Once  on  a  time, 
dear  cousin,  there  lived  among  these  mountains,  a  cer- 
tain chief  who  had  two  sons,  and  an  orphan  like  thyself 
dwelt  also  in  his  halls.  And  the  elder  son  —  but  no 
matter,  let  us  not  waste  words  on  him  /  < —  the  younger 
son,  then,  loved  the  orphan  dearly,  —  more  dearly  than 
cousins  love;  and,  fearful  of  refusal,  he  prayed  the 
elder  one  to  urge  his  suit  to  the  orphan.  Leoline,  my 
tale  is  done.  Canst  thou  not  love  Otho  as  he  loves 
thee  t " 

And  now,  lifting  his  eyes  to  Leoline,  he  saw  that  she 
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tTombled  yiolently,  and  her  cheek  was  covered  with 
blashes. 

**  Say,"  continued  he,  mastering  himself;  'Ms  not  that 
flower  (his  present)  a  token  that  he  is  chiefly  in  thy 
thoughts  f" 

*^  Ah,  Warbeck!  do  not  deem  me  ungrateful,  that  I 
wear  not  yours  also:  but  —  " 

'^  Hush!  "  said  Warbeck,  hastily;  '^  I  am  but  as  thy 
brother,  is  not  Otho  more?  He  is  young,  brave,  and 
beautiful.  God  grant  that  he  may  deserve  thee,  if  thou 
givest  him  so  rich  a  gift  as  thy  affections." 

"  I  saw  less  of  Otho  in  my  childhood,*  said  Leoline, 
evasively ;  **  therefore,  his  kindness  of  late  years  seemed 
stranger  to  me  than  thine. " 

"  And  thou  wilt  not  then  reject  him  f  Thou  wilt  be 
his  bride  1 " 

''  And  thy  sister,"  answered  Leoline. 

**  Bless  thee,  my  own  dear  cousin!  one  brother's  kiss 
then,  and  farewell  I    Otho  shall  thank  thee  for  himself." 

He  kissed  her  forehead  calmly,  and,  turning  away, 
plunged  into  the  thicket;  then,  nor  till  then,  he  gave 
vent  to  such  emotions,  as,  had  Leoline  seen  them, 
Otho's  suit  had  been  lost  forever;  for  passionately, 
deeply  as  in  her  fond  and  innocent  heart  she  loved 
Otho,  the  happiness  of  Warbeck  was  not  less  dear  to 
her. 

When  the  young  knight  had  recovered  his  self^ 
possession,  he  went  in  search  of  Otho.  He  found  him 
alone  in  the  wood,  leaning  with  folded  arms  against  a 
tree,  and  gazing  moodily  on  the  ground.  Warbeck's 
noble  heart  was  touched  at  his  brother'e  dejection. 

"Cheer  thee,  Otho,"  said  he;  **  I  bring  thee  no  bad 
tidings:  I  have  seen  Leoline,  I  have  conversed  with 
her,  —  nay,  start  not,  —  she  loves  thee!  she  is  thine!  " 
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'^OenerouB,  generous  Warbeekf  "  exclaimed  Otho; 
and  he  threw  himself  on  his  hrother's  neck.  "No, 
no,"  said  he,  "this  must  not  be;  thou  hast  the  elder 
claim,  —  I  resign  her  to  thee.  Forgive  me  my  way 
wardness,  brother;  forgive  me!  " 

"Think  of  the  past  no  more,"  said  Warbeck;  •*  the 
love  of  Leoline  is  an  excuse  for  greater  offences  than 
thine:  and  now  be  kind  to  her;  her  nature  is  soft  and 
keen,  /know  her  well,  for  /have  studio  her  faintest 
wish.  Thou  art  hasty  and  quick  of  ire ;  but  remember 
that  a  word  wounds  where  love  is  deep.  For  my  sake 
as  for  hers,  think  more  of  her  happiness  than  thine 
own ;  now  seek  her,  —  she  waits  to  hear  from  thy  lips 
the  tale  that  sounded  cold  upon  mine. " 

With  that  he  left  his  brother,  and,  once  more  re- 
entering the  castle,  he  went  into  the  hall  of  his  ances- 
tors. His  father  still  slept;  he  put  his  hand  on  his  gray 
hair,  and  blessed  him;  then  stealing  up  to  his  chamber, 
he  braced  on  his  helm  and  armor,  and  thrice  kissing  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  said,  with  a  flushed  cheek,  — 

"  Henceforth  be  thou  my  bride!"  Then,  passing  from 
the  castle,  he  sped  by  the  most  solitary  paths  down  the 
rock,  gained  the  Rhine,  and  hailing  one  of  the  numerous 
fishermen  of  the  river,  won  the  opposite  shore;  and 
alone,  but  not  sad,  for  his  high  heart  supported  him, 
and  Leoline  at  least  was  happy,  he  hastened  to 
Frankfort. 

The  town  was  all  gayety  and  life,  arms  clanged  at 
every  comer,  the  sounds  of  martial  music,  the  wave  of 
banners,  the  glittering  of  plumed  casques,  the  neighing 
of  war-steeds,  —  all  united  to  stir  the  blood  and  inflame 
the  sense.  St.  Bertrand  had  lifted  the  sacred  cross 
along  the  shores  of  the  Khine,  and  the  streets  of  Frank-* 
fort  witnessed  with  what  success ! 
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On  that  same  day  Warbeck  assumed  the  sacred  badge, 
and  was  enlisted  among  the  knights  of  the  Emperoi 
Coniad. 

We  must  suppose  some  time  to  have  elapsed,  and 
Otho  and  Leoline  were  not  yet  wedded ;  for,  in  the  first 
fervor  of  his  gratitude  to  his  brother,  Otho  had  pro- 
claimed to  his  father  and  to  Leoline  the  conquest  War- 
beck  had  obtained  over  himself;  and  Leoline,  touched 
to  the  heart,  would  not  consent  that  the  wedding  should 
take  place  immediately.  '^  Let  him  at  least,"  said  she, 
"  not  be  insulted  by  a  premature  festivity ;  and  give  him 
time,  amongst  the  lofty  beauties*  he  will  gaze  upon  in 
a  far  country,  to  forget,  Otho,  that  he  once  loved  her 
who  is  the  beloved  of  thee. " 

The  old  chief  applauded  this  delicacy;  and  even  Otho, 
in  the  first  flush  of  his  feelings  toward  his  brother,  did 
not  venture  to  oppose  it.  They  settled,  then,  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

Months  rolled  away,  and  an  absent  and  moody  gloom 
settled  upon  Otho's  brow.  In  his  excursions  with  his 
gay  companions  among  the  neighboring  towns,  he  heard 
of  nothing  but  the  glory  of  the  Crusaders,  of  the  homage 
paid  to  the  heroes  of  the  Cross  at  the  courts  they  visited, 
of  the  adventures  of  their  life,  and  the  exciting  spirit 
that  animated  their  war.  In  fact,  neither  minstrel 
nor  priest  suffered  the  theme  to  grow  cold>  and  the 
fame  of  those  who  had  gone  forth  to  the  holy  strife, 
gave  at  once  emulation  and  discontent  to  the  youths 
who  remained  behind. 

*  And  my  brother  enjoys  this  ardent  and  glorious  life," 
said  the  impatient  Otho;  "while  I,  whose  arm  is  as 
strong,  and  whose  heart  is  as  bold,  languish  here  listen- 
ing to  the  dull  tales  of  a  hoary  sire  and  the  silly  songs 
of  an  orphan  girl. "     His  heart  smote  him  at  the  last 
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sentence,  but  he  bad  already  begun  to  weaiy  of  the 
gentle  love  of  Leoline.  Perhaps  when  he  had  no  longer 
to  gain  a  triumph  over  a  rival,  the  excitement  palled; 
or  perhaps  his  proud  spirit  secretly  chafed  at  being 
conquered  by  his  brother  in  generosity,  even  when  out- 
shining him  in  the  success  of  love. 

But  poor  Leoline,  once  taught  that  she  was  to  consider 
Otho  her  betrothed,  surrendered  her  heart  entirely  to 
his  control.  His  wild  spirit,  his  dark  beauty,  his 
daring  valor,  won  while  they  awed  her;  and  in  the 
fitfulness  of  his  nature  were  those  perpetual  springs  of 
hope  and  fear  that  are  the  fountains  of  ever-agitated 
love.  She  saw  with  increasing  grief  the  change  that 
was  growing  over  Otho's  mind;  nor  did  she  divine  the 
cause.     "  Surely  I  have  not  offended  him,"  thought  she. 

Among  the  companions  of  Otho  was  one  who  possessed 
a  singular  sway  over  him.  He  was  a  knight  of  that 
mysterious  order  of  the  Temple,  which  exercised  at  one 
time  so  great  a  command  over  the  minds  of  men. 

A  severe  and  dangerous  wound  in  a  brawl  with  an 
English  knight  had  confined  the  Templar  at  Frankfort, 
and  prevented  his  joining  the  Crusade.  During  his 
slow  recovery  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  Otho, 
and  taking  up  his  residence  at  the  castle  of  Liebenstein, 
had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Leoline.  Prevented 
by  his  oath  from  marriage,  he  allowed  himself  a  double 
license  in  love,  and  doubted  not,  could  he  disengage 
the  young  knight  from  his  betrothed,  that  she  would  add 
a  new  conquest  to  the  many  he  had  already  achieved. 
Artfully,  therefore,  he  painted  to  Otho  the  various 
attractions  of  the  Holy  Cause;  and,  above  all,  he  failed 
not  to  describe,  with  glowing  colors,  the  beauties  who, 
in  the  gorgeous  East,  distinguished  with  a  prodigal 
favor  the  warriors  of  the  Cross.     Dowries,  unknown  in 
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the  more  sterile  mountains  of  the  Bhine,  accompanied 
the  hand  of  these  heauteons  maidens;  and  even  a  prince's 
daughter  was  not  deemed,  he  said,  too  lofty  a  marriage 
for  the  heroes  who  might  win  kingdoms  for  themselyes. 

"  To  me/'  said  the  Templar, "  such  hopes  are  eternally 
denied.  But  you,  were  you  not  already  betrothed,  what 
fortunes  might  await  you  I  " 

By  such  discourses  the  ambition  of  Otho  was  perpet- 
ually aroused;  they  served  to  deepen  his  discontent  at 
his  present  obscurity,  and  to  convert  to  distaste  the  only 
solace  it  afforded  in  the  innocence  and  affection  of 
Leoline. 

One  night  a  minstrel  sought  shelter  from  the  storm  in 
the  halls  of  Liebenstein.  His  visit  was  welcomed  by 
the  chief,  and  he  repaid  the  hospitality  he  had  received 
by  the  exercise  of  his  art.  He  sang  of  the  cliase,  and 
the  gaunt  hound  started  from  the  hearth.  He  sang  of 
love,  and  Otho,  forgetting  his  restless  dreams,  approached 
to  Leoline,  and  laid  himself  at  her  feet.  Louder  then 
and  louder  rose  the  strain.  The  minstrel  sang  of  war ; 
he  painted  the  feats  of  the  Crusaders;  he  plunged  into 
the  thickest  of  the  battle :  the  steed  neighed ;  the  trump 
sounded ;  and  you  might  have  heard  the  ringing  of  the 
steel.  But  when  he  came  to  signalize  the  names  of 
the  boldest  knights,  high  among  the  loftiest  sounded  the 
name  of  Sir  Warbeck  of  Liebenstein.  Thrice  had  he 
saved  the  imperial  banner;  two  chargers  slain  beneath 
him,  he  had  covered  their  bodies  with  the  fiercest  of 
the  foe.  (}entle  in  the  tent  and  terrible  in  the  fray,  the 
minstrel  should  forget  his  craft  ere  the  Bhine  should 
forget  its  hero.  The  chief  started  from  his  seat*  Leo- 
line clasped  the  minstrel's  hand. 

"Speak, — you  have  seen  him:  he  lives,  —  he  is 
honored  f  " 
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^  I  myself  am  but  just  from  Palestine,  brave  chief 
and  noble  maiden.  I  saw  the  gallant  knight  6f  Lieben- 
stein  at  the  right  hand  of  the  imperial  Conzad.  And 
he,  lady,  was  the  only  knight  whom  admiration  shone 
upon  without  envy,  its  shadow.  Who,  then,"  con- 
tinued the  minstrel,  once  more  striking  his  harp,-^. 
"who,  then,  would  remain  inglorious  in  the  hall?* 
Shall  not  the  banners  of  his  sires  repcoach  him  as  they 
wave  ?  And  shall  not  every  voice  from  Palestine  strike 
shame  iiito  his  soul  V 

"  Bight,"  cried  Otho,  suddenly,  and  flinging  himself 
at  the  feet  of  his  father.  ^  Thou  hearest  what  my 
brother  has  done,  and  thine  aged  eyes  weep  tears  of  joy. 
Shall  /only  dishonor  thine  old  age. with  a  rusted  sword? 
No!  grant  me,  like  my  brother,  to  go  forth  with  the 
heroes  of  the  Gross." 

"  Noble  youth,"  cried  the  harper,  "  therein  speaks  the 
soul  of  Sir  Warbeck;  hear  him^  sir  knight,  —  hear  the 
noble  youth." 

"  Heaven  cries  aloud  in  his  voice,"  said  the  Templari 
solemnly. 

'*  My  son,  I  cannot  chide  thine  ardor,"  said  the  old 
chief,  raising  him  with  trembling  hands;  ''  but  Leoline, 
thy  betrothed  1  " 

Pale  as  a  statue,  with  ears  that  doubted  their  sense  m 
they  drank  in  the  cruel  words  of  her  lover,  stood  the 
orphan.  She  did  not  speak,  she  scarcely  breathed;  she 
sank  into  her  seat,  and  gAzed  upon  the  grdund,  till,  at 
the  speech  of  the  chief,  both  maiden  pride  and  maiden 
tenderness  restored  her  consciousness,  and  she  said: 

^  /,  uncle  I  —  shall  /  bid  Otho  stay  when  his  wishes 
bid  him  depart  t  " 

"He  will  return  to  thee,  noble  lady,  covered  with 
glory,"  said  the  harper:  but  Otho  said  no  more.     The 
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touching  voice  of  Leoline  went  to  bis  soul ;  he  resumed 
his  seat  in  silence ;  and  Leoline,  going  up  to  him^  whi»- 
pered  gently,  **  Act  as  though  I  were  not ;  "  and  left  the 
hall  to  commune  with  her  heart  and  to  weep  alone. 

''  I  can  wed  her  before  I  go/'  said  Otho,  suddenly,  as 
he  sat  that  night  in  the  Templar's  chamber. 

''Why,  that  is  true;  and  leave  thy  bride  in  the  first 
week,  —  a  hard  trial !  " 

'^  Better  than  incur  the  chance  of  never  calling  her 
mine.     Dear,  kind,  beloved  Leoline!  " 

"  Assuredly,  she  deservies  all  from  thee;  and,  indeed,* 
it  is  no  small  sacrifice,  at  thy  years  and  with  thy  mien, 
to  renounce  foreVer  all  interest  among  the  noble  maidens 
thou  wilt  visit.  Ah,  from  the  galleries  €»f  Constanti- 
nople what  eyes  will  look  down  on  thee,  and  what  ears, 
learning  that  thou  art  Otho  the  bridegroom,  will  turn 
away,  caring  for  thee  no  more!  A  bridegroom  without  a 
bride!  Xay,  man,  much  as  the  Cross  wants  warnois,  I 
am  enough  thy  friend  to  tell  thee,  if  thou  weddest,  to 
stay  peaceably  at  home,  and  forget  in  the  chase  the 
labors  of  war,  from  which  thou  wouldst  strip  the  ambi- 
tion of  love." 

"  I  would  I  knew  what  were  best,"  said  Otho,  irreso* 
lutely.  "  My  brother  —  ha,  shall  be  forever  excel  me  I 
But  Leoline,  how  will  she  grieve,  —  she  who  left  him 
forme!" 

"  Was  that  thy  fault  f  "  said  the  Templar,  gayly.  "  It 
may  many  times  chance  to  thee  again  to  be  preferred  to 
another.  Troth,  it  is  a  sin  under  which  the  conscience 
may  walk  lightly  enough.  But  sleep  on  it,  Otho;  my 
eyes  grow  heavy." 

The  next  day  Otho  sought  Leoline,  and  proposed  to 
her  that  their  wedding  should  precede  his  parting;  but 
so  embarrassed  was  he,  so  divided  between  two  wishes^ 
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that  Leolinei  o£fended,  hurt,  stung  by  his  coldness, 
lefused  the  proposal  at  once.  She  left  him,  lest  he 
should  see  her  weep,  and  then,  —  then  she  repented  even 
of  her  just  pride. 

But  OthOi  striving  to  appease  his  conscience  with  the 
belief  that  hers  now  was  the  sole  fault,  busied  himself 
in  preparations  for  his  departure.  Anxious  to  outshine 
his  brother,  he  departed  not,  as  Warbeck,  alone  and 
unattended,  but  levying  all  the  horse,  men,  and  money 
that  his  domain  of  Stemfels  —  which  he  had  not  yet 
tenanted  —  would  afford,  he  repaired  to  Frankfort  at 
the  head  of  a  glittering  troop. 

The  Templar,  affecting  a  relapse,  tarried  behind,  and 
promised  to  join  him  at  that  Constantinople  of  which  he 
had  so  loudly  boasted.  Meanwhile  he  devoted  his 
whole  powers  of  pleasing  to  console  the  unhappy 
orphan.  The  force  of  her  simple  love  was,  however, 
stronger  than  all  his  arts.  In  vain  he  insinuated  doubts 
of  Otho:  she  refused  to  hear  them;  in  vain  he  poured 
with  the  softest  accents  into  her  ear  the  witchery  of 
flattery  and  song:  she  turned  heedlessly  away;  and, 
only  pained  by  the  courtesies  that  had  so  little  resem- 
blance to  Otho,  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  and 
pined  in  solitude  for  her  forsaker. 

The  Templar  now  resolved  to  attempt  darker  arts  to 
obtain  power  over  her,  when,  fortunately,  he  was  sum- 
moned suddenly  away  by  a  mission  from  the  Grand 
Master,  of  so  high  import  that  it  could  not  be  resisted 
by  a  passion  stronger  in  his  breast  than  love,  —  the 
passion  of  ambition.  He  left  the  castle  to  its  solitude; 
and  Otho  peopling  it  no  more  with  his  gay  companions, 
no  solitude  could  be  more  unfrequently  disturbed. 

Meanwhile,  though,  ever  and  anon,  the  fame  of 
Warbeck  reached  their  ears,  it  came  unaccompanied  with 
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that  of  Otho,  —  of  him  they  heard  no  tidings :  and  thus 
the  love  of  the  tender  orphan  was  kept  alive  by  the 
perpetual  restlessness  of  fear.  At  length  the  old  chief 
died,  and  Leoline  was  left  utterly  alone. 

One  evening,  as  she  sat  with  her  maidens  in  the  hall^ 
the  ringing  of  a  steed^s  hoofs  was  heard  in  the  outer 
court;  a  horn  sounded,  the  heavy  gates  were  unbarred, 
and  a  knight  of  a  stately  mien,  and  covered  with  the 
mantle  of  the  Cross,  entered  the  hall.  He  stopped  for 
one  moment  at  the  entrance,  as  if  overpowered  by  his 
emotion;  in  the  next  he  had  clasped  Leoline  to  his 
breast. 

''  Dost  thou  not  recognize  thy  cousin  Warbeck  f " 
He  doffed  his  casque,  and  she  saw  that  majestic  brow, 
which,  unlike  Otho's,  had  never  changed  or  been 
clouded  in  its  aspect  to  her. 

"  The  war  is  suspended  for  the  present,^  said  he.  **  I 
learned  my  father's  death,  and  I  have  returned  home  to 
hang  up  my  banner  in  the  ^1,  and  spend  my  days  in 
peace." 

Time  and  the  life  of  camps  had  worked  their  change 
upon  Warbeck's  face;  the  fair  hair,  deepened  in  its 
shade,  was  worn  from  the  temples,  and  disclosed  one 
scar  that  rather  aided  the  beauty  of  a  countenance  that 
had  always  something  high  and  martial  in  its  character: 
but  the  calm  it  once  wore  had  settled  down  into  sadness ; 
he  conversed  more  rarely  than  before,  and  though  he 
smiled  not  less  often,  nor  less  kindly,  the  smile  had 
more  of  thought,  and  the  kindness  had  forgot  its  passion. 
He  had  apparently  conquered  a  love  that  was  so  early 
crossed,  but  not  that  fidelity  of  remembrance  which  made 
Leoline  dearer  to  him  than  all  others,  and  forbade  him 
to  replace  the  images  he  had  graven  upon  his  souL 

The  orphan's  lips  trembled  with  the  name  of  Otbog 

15 
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but  a  certain  recollection  stifled  even  her  anxiety. 
Warbeck  hastened  to  forestall  her  questions, 

"  Otho  was  well,"  he  said,  "and  sojourning  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  he  had  lingered  there  so  long  that  the  cru- 
sade had  terminated  without  his  aid;  doubtless  now  he 
would  speedily  return,  —  a  month,  a  week,  nay,  a  day, 
knight  restore  him  to  her  side^" 

Leoline  was  inexpressibly  consoled,  yet  something 
remained  untold.  **  Why,  so  eager  for  the  strife  of  the 
sacred  tomb,  had  he  thus  tarried  at  Constantinople  f 
She  wondered,  she  wearied  conjecture,  but  she  did  not 
dare  to  search  farther. 

The  generous  Warbeck  concealed  from  her  that  Otho 
led  a  life  of  the  most  reckless  and  indolent  dissipation, 
—  wasting  his  wealth  in  the  pleasures  of  the  Qreek 
court,  and  only  occupying  his  ambition  with  the  wild 
schemes  of  founding  a  principality  in  those  foreign 
climeSf  which  the  enterprises  of  the  Norman  adventurers 
had  rendered  so  alluring  to  the  knightly  bandits  of  the 
age. 

The  cousins  resumed  their  old  friendship,  and  War- 
beck believed  that  it  was  friendship  alone.  They 
walked  again  among  the  gardens  in  which  their  childhood 
had  strayed;  they  sat  again  on  the  green  turf  whereon 
they  had  woven  flowers ;  they  looked  down  on  the  eternal 
mirror  of  the  Rhine :  ah !  could  it  have  reflected  the  same 
unawakened  freshness  of  their  life's  early  spring  I 

The  grave  and  contemplative  mind  of  Warbeck  had 
not  been  so  contented  with  the  honors  of  war,  but  that 
it  had  sought  also  those  calmer  sources  of  emotion 
which  were  yet  found  among  the  sages  of  the  East. 
He  had  drunk  at  the  fountain  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
distant  climes,  and  had  acquired  the  habits. of  meditation 
which  were  indulged  by  those  wiser  tribes,  from  which 
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.  the  Cruaadeia  bxought  back  to  the  North  the  knowledge 
that  was  destined,  to  enlighten  their  poeteritj.  War- 
beck,  therefoiei  had  little  in  common  :w.ith  the  ruder 
chiefs  ajronnd :  he  did  :not  sumoion  them  to  his  board, 
nor  attend  at  their  noisy  wassails.  Often  late  at  night, 
in  jon  shattered  tower,  his  lonely  lamp  shone  still  over 
the  mighty  stream,  and  his  only,  relief  to  loneliness  was 
in  the.  psasence  and  the  song  of  his  soft  cousin. 

Months  rolled  on,  when  suddenly  a  vague  and  fearful 
rumor  reached  the  castle  of  Liebenstein.  Otho  was 
returning  home  to  the  neighboring  tower  of  Stemfels; 
but  not  alone.  He  brought  back  with  him  a  Greek 
bride  of  surpassing  beauty, .  and  dowered  with  almost 
regal  Wealth.  Leoline  was  the  first  to  discredit  the 
rumor;  Leoline  was  soon  the  only  one  who  disbelieved. 

•Bright  in  the  summer  noon    flaiftied  the  array  of 

.  horaemeu ;  far  up  the  «teep  ascent  wound  the  gorgeous 

cavalcade;  the  lonely  towers  of  Liebenstein  heard  the 

echo  of.  many  a  laugh  and  peal  of  mezximent.     Otho  bore 

home  his  bride  to  the  hall  of  Stemfels. 

That  night  there   was  a  great    banquet  in  Otho's 
castle ;  the  lights  shone  from  every  casement,  and  music 
.  swelled  loud  and  ceaselessly  within. 

By  the  side  of  Otho,  glittering  with  the  prodigal 
jewels  of. the  East,  sat  the  Greek.  Her  dark  looks,  her 
flashing  eye,  the  false  colors  of  her  oomplescion,  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  her  guests.  On  her  left  hand  sat  the 
Templasj 

''By  the  holy  rood,"  quoth  the  Templar,  gayly, 
though  he  crossed  himself  as  he  spoke,  '*  we  shall  scare 
the  owls  to-night  on  those  grim  towers  of  Liebenstein. 
Thy  grave  brother,  Sir  Otho,  will  have  much  to  do  to 
o6mf ori  his  cousin  when  she  sees  what  a  gallant  life  she 
would  have  led  with  th^e." 
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**  Poor  damsel  t  "  said  the  Greek,  with  affected  pity, 
"doubtless  she  will  now  be  reoonciled  to  the  rejected 
one.     I  hear  he  is  a  knight  of  a  comely  mien." 

''Peaoel''  aald  Otho,  sternly,  and  quafiing  a  large 
goblet  of  wine. 

The  Greek  bit  her  lip,  and  glanced  meaningly  at  the 
Templar,  who  returned  the  glance. 

"Nought  but  a  beauty  such  as  thine  can  win  my 
pardon,^  said.  Otho,  turning  to  his  Mde,  and  gaang 
passionately  in  her  face. 

The  Greek  smiled. 

Well  sped  the  feast;  the  laugh  deepened,  the  wine 
circled,  when  Otho's  eye  rested  on  a  guest  at  the  bottom 
of  the  board,  whose  figure  was  mantled  from  head  to  f oot^ 
and  whose  face  was  covered  by  a  dark  veil. 

"Beshrew  mel "  said  he  aloud;  ^but  this  is  scarce 
courteous  at  our  revel:  will  the  stranger  vouchsafe  to 
unmask  t  ^ 

These  words  turned  all  eyes  to  the  figure,  and  they 
who  sat  next  it  perceived  that  it  trembled  violently; 
at  length  it  rose,  and  walking  slowly,  but  with  grace,  to 
the  fair  Greek,  it  laid  beside  her  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

"It  is  a  simple  gift,  lady,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
voice  of  such  sweetness  that  the  rudest  guest  was 
touched  by  it.  "But  it  is  all  I  can  offer,  and  the 
bride  of  Otho  should  not  be  without  a  gift  at  my  handa 
May  ye  both  be  happyl  ** 

With  these  words,  the  stranger  turned  and  passed 
from  the  haU  silent  as  a  shadow. 

"  Bring  back  the  stranger!  "  cried  the  Greek,  recover- 
ing her  surprise.  Twenty  guests  sprang  up  to  obey  her 
mandate. 

"  No,  no  I "  said  Otho,  waving  his  hand  impatiently 
"Touch  her  not,  heed  her  not^  at  your  periL" 
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The  Oreek  bent  over  the  flowers  to  coDceal  her  anger, 
and  from  amongst  them  dropped  the  broken  half  of  a 
ring.  Otho  recognized  it  at  once ;  it  was  the  half  of  that 
ring  which  he  had  broken  with  his  betrothed.  Alas!  he 
required  not  such  a  sign  to  convince  him  that  that  figurei 
60  full  of  ineffable  grace,  that  touching  voice,  that  simple 
action  so  tender  in  its  sentiment,  that  gift  that  blessing, 
came  only  from  the  forsaken  and  forgiving  Leoline  t 

But  Warbeck,  alone  in  his  solitary  tower,  paced  to 
and  fro  with  agitated  steps.  Deep,  undying  wrath  at 
his  brother's  falsehood,  mingled  with  one  burning,  one 
delicious  hope.  He  confessed  now  that  he  had  deceived 
himself  when  he  thought  his  passion  was  no  more;  was 
there  any  longer  a  bar  to  his  union  with  Leoline? 

In  that  delicacy  which  was  breathed  into  him  by  his 
love,  he  had  forborne  to  seek,  or  to  offer  her  the  insult 
of  consolation.  He  felt  that  the  shock  should  be  borne 
alone,  and  yet  he  pined,  he  thirsted,  to  throw  himself  at 
her  feet. 

Nursing  these  contending  thoughts,  he  was  aroused 
by  a  knock  at  his  door*,  he  opened  it, —  the  passage  was 
thronged  by  Leoline 's  maidens,  pale,  anxious,  weeping. 
Leoline  had  left  the  castle,  with  but  one  female  attend- 
ant; none  knew  whither:  they  knew  too  soon.  From 
the  hall  of  Stemfels  she  had  passed  over  in  the  dark 
and  inclement  night  to  the  valley  in  which  the  convent 
of  Bomhofen  offered  to  the  weary  of  spirit  and  the 
broken  of  heart  a  refuge  at  the  shrine  of  God. 

At  daybreak,  the  next  morning,  Warbeck  was  at  the 
convent's  gate.  He  saw  Leoline:  what  a  change  one 
Jiight  of  suffering  had  made  in  that  face,  which  was  the 
■^  fountain  of  all  loveliness  to  him !  He  clasped  her  in  his 
arms;  he  wept;  he  urged  all  that  love  could  urge:  he 
besought  her  to  accept  that  heart,    which  had  never 
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wronged  her  memory  by  a  thought.  ''Oh,  Leoline! 
didst  thou  not  say  once  that  these  arms  nursed  thy 
childhood;  that  this  yoice  soothed  thine  early  sorrows! 
Ah,  trust  to  them  again  and  forever.  From  a  loye  that 
forsook  thee  turn  to  the  love  that  never  swerved. " 

"  No, "  said  Leoline, —  "  no.  What  would  the  chivalry 
of  which  thou  art  the  boast,  —  what  would  they  say  of 
thee,  wert  thou  to  wed  one  affianced  and  deserted,  who 
tarried  years  for  another,  and  brought  to  thine  arms 
only  that  heart  which  he  had  abandoned)  No;  and 
even  if  thou,  as  I  know  thou  wouldst  be,  wert  callous 
to  such  wrong  of  thy  high  name,  shall  I  bring  to  thee 
a  broken  heart  and  bruised  spirit  ?  Shalt  thou  wed  sorrow, 
and  not  joy  1  And  shall  sighs  that  will  not  cease,  and 
tears  that  may  not  be  dried,  be  the  only  dowry  of  thy 
bride  f  Thou,  too,  for  whom  all  blessings  should  be 
ordained  i  No  I  forget  me ;  forget  thy  poor  Leoline  I  She 
hath  nothing  but  prayers  for  thee." 

In  vain  Warbeck  pleaded;  in  vain  he  urged  all  that 
passion  and  truth  could  urge;  the  springs  of  earthly 
love  were  forever  dried  up  in  the  orphan's  heart,  and  her 
resolution  was  immovable, — she  tore  herself  from  his  arms, 
and  the  gate  of  the  convent  creaked  harshly  on  his  ear. 

A  new  and  stern  emotion  now  wholly  possessed  him; 
though  natyrally  mild  and  gentle,  he  cherished  anger, 
when  once  it  was  aroused,  with  the  strength  of  a  calm 
mind.  Leoline 's  tears,  her  sufferings,  her  wrongs,  her 
uncomplaining  spirit,  the  change  already  stamped  upon 
her  face,  all  cried  aloud  to  him  for  vengeance.  ''  She 
is  an  orphan,"  said  he,  bitterly;  ^'she  hath  none  to 
protect,  to  redress  her,  save  me  alone.  My  father's 
charge  over  her  forlorn  youth  descends  of  right  to  me. 
What  matters  it  whether  her  forsaker  be  my  brother  ? 
—  he  is  her  foe.     Hath  he    not  crushed  her  heart} 
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Hath  he  not  coiifiigned  lier  to  sorrow  till  the  grave? 
And  with  what  insult!  no  warning,  no  excuse;  with 
lewd  wassailers  keeping  revel  for  his  new  bridals  in 
the  hearing -^ before  the  sight  —  of  his  betrothed! 
Enough!  the  time  hath  come,  when,  to  use  his  own 
words,  *  One  of  us  two  must  fall! '  "  He  half  drew  his 
sword  as  he  spoke,  and,  thrusting  it  back  violently  into 
the  sheath,  strode  home  to  his  solitary  castle.  The 
sound  of  steeds  and  of  the  hunting-horn  met  him  at 
his  portal;  the  bridal  train  of  Stemfels,  all  mirth  and 
gladness,  were  parting  for  the  chase. 

That  evening  a  knight  hi  complete  armor  entered  the 
banquet-hall  of  Stemfels,  and  defied  Otho,  on  the  part  of 
Warbeck  of  Liebenstein,  to  mortal  combat. 

£ven  the  Templar  was  startled  by  so  unnatural  a 
challenge;  but  Otho,  reddening,  took  up  the  gage,  and 
the  day  and  spot  were  fixed.  Discontented,  wroth  with 
himself,  a  savage  gladness  seized  him, —  he  longed  to 
wreak  his  desperate  feelings  even  on  his  brother.  Kor 
had  he  ever  in  his  jealous  heart  forgiven  that  brother  his 
virtues  and  his  renown. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  brothers  met  as  foes. 
Warbeck's  visor  was  up,  and  all  the  settled  sternness 
of  his  soul  was  stamped  upon  his  brow.  But  Otho, 
more  willing  to  brave  the  arm  than  to  face  the  front  of 
his  brother,  kept  his  visor  down;  the  Templar  stood  by 
him  with  folded  arms.  It  was  a  study  in  human  pas- 
sions to  his  mocking  mind.  Scarce  had  the  first  trump 
sounded  to  this  dread  conflict,  when  a  new  actor  entered 
on  the  scene.  The  rumor  of  so  unprecedented  an  event 
had  not  failed  to  reach  the  convent  of  Bornhofen,  —  and 
now,  two  by  two,  came  the  sisters  of  the  holy  slirine, 
and  the  armed  men  made  way,  as  with  trailing  garments 
and  veiled  faces  they  swept  along  into  the  very  lists. 
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At  that  moment  one  from  amongst  them  left  her  sisteis 
with  a  slow  majestic  pace,  and  paused  not  till  she  stood 
right  between  the  brother  foes. 

"  Warbeck/'  she  said  in  a  hollow  voice,  that  curdled 
up  his  dark  spirit  as  it  spoke,  "ia  it  thus  thou  wouldst 
prove  thy  love,  and  maintain  thy  trust  over  the  father- 
less child  whom  thy  sire  bequeathed  to  thy  care? 
Shall  I  have  murder  on  my  soul  f  "  At  that  question 
she  paused,  and  those  who  heard  it  were  struck  dumb 
and  shuddered.  "  The  murder  of  one  man  by  the  hand 
of  his  own  brother!     Away,  Warbeck!  I  command,** 

"  Shall  I  forget  thy  wrongs,  Leoline  f  "  said  Warbeck. 

**  Wrongs!  they  united  me  to  God!  they  are  forgiven, 
they  are  no  more.  Earth  has  deserted  me,  but  Heaven 
hath  taken  me  to  its  arms,  —  shall  I  murmur  at  the 
change  f  And  thou,  Otho  "  (here  her  voice  faltered) ,  — 
"thou,  does  thy  conscience  smite  thee  not!  Wouldst 
thou  atone  for  robbing  me  of  hope  by  barring  against 
me  the  future?  Wretch  that  I  should  be,  could  1  dream 
of  mercy,  could  I  dream  of  comfort,  if  thy  brother  fell 
by  thy  sword  in  my  cause  f  Otho,  I  have  pardoned  thee, 
and  blessed  thee  and  thine.  Once,  perhaps,  thou  didst 
love  me;  remember  how  I  loved  thee,  —  cast  down 
thine  arms. " 

Otho  gazed  at  the  veiled  form  before  him.  Where  had 
the  soft  Leoline  learned  to  command  t  He  turned  to 
his  brother;  he  felt  all  that  he  had  inflicted  upon  both; 
and  casting  his  sword  upon  the  ground,  he  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  Leoline,  and  kissed  her  garment  with  a  devotion 
that  votary  never  lavished  on  a  holier  saint. 

The  spell  that  lay  over  the  warriors  around  was 
broken ;  there  was  one  loud  cry  of  congratulation  and  joy. 
"  And  thou,  Warbeck !  "  said  Leoline,  turning  to  the  spot 
where,  still  motionless  and  haughty,  Warbeck  stood. 
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''  Have  I  ever  rebelled  against  thy  will  t "  said  be, 
softly;  and  buried  the  point  of  his  sword  in  the  earth. 
"  Yet,  Leollne,  yet,"  added  he,  looking  at  his  kneeling 
brother,  — "  yet  art  thou  already  better  avenged  than 
by  this  steel  I" 

"  Thou  art!  thou  art  I  "  cried  Otho,  smiting  his  breast; 
and  slowly,  and  scarce  noting  the  crowd  that  fell  back 
from  his  path,  Warbeck  left  the  lists. 

Leoline  said  no  more;  her  divine  errand  was  fulfilled. 
She  looked  long  and  wistfully  after  the  stately  form 
of  the  knight  of  Liebenstein,  and  then,  with  a  slight 
sigh,  she  turned  to  Otho,  "  This  is  the  last  time  we 
shall  meet  on  earth.     Peace  be  with  us  all. " 

She  then,  with  the  same  majestic  and  collected  bear- 
ing, passed  on  toward  the  sisterhood;  and  as,  in  the 
same  solemn  procession,  they  glided  back  toward  the 
convent,  there  was  not  a  man  present-— no,  not  even 
the  hardened  Templar  —  who  would  not,  like  Otho, 
have  bent  his  knee  to  Leoline. 

Once  more  Otho  plunged  into  the  wild  revelry  of  the 
age;  his  castle  was  thronged  with  guests,  and  night  after 
night  the  lighted  halls  shone  down  athwart  the  tranquil 
Bhine.  The  beauty  of  the  Greek,  the  wealth  of  Otho, 
the  fame  of  the  Templar,  attracted  all  the  chivalry  from 
far  and  near.  Never  had  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  known 
so  hospitable  a  lord  as  the  knight  of  Stemfels.  Yet 
gloom  seized  him  in  the  midst  of  gladness,  and  the  revel 
was  welcome  only  as  the  escape  from  remorse.  The 
voice  of  scandal,  however,  soon  began  to  mingle  with 
that  of  envy  at  the  pomp  of  Otho.  The  fair  Greek,  it 
was  said,  weary  of  her  lord,  lavished  her  smiles  on 
others:  the  young  and  the  fair  were  always  most  accept- 
able at  the  castle;  and,  above  all,  her  guilty  love  for  the 
Templar  scarcely  affected  disguise.     Otho  alone  appeared 
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unconscious  of  the  rumor ;  and,  though  he  had  hegun  to 
neglect  his  hride,  he  relaxed  not  in  his  intimacy  with 
the  Templar. 

It  was  noon,  and  the  Greek  was  sitting  in  her  hower 
alone  with  her  suspected  lover;  the  rich  perfumes  of  the 
East  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  and  various 
luxuries,  unknown  till  then  in  those  northern  shores, 
gave  a  soft  and  efieminate  character  to  the  room. 

"I  tell  thee,"  said  the  Greek,  petulantly,  ''that 
he  begins  to  suspect;  that  I  have  seen  him  watch  thee, 
and  mutter  as  he  watched,  and  play  with  the  hilt  of  his 
dagger.  Better  let  us  fly  ere  it  is  too  late,  for  his 
vengeance  would  be  terrible  were  it  once  roused  against 
us.  Ah,  why  did  I  ever  forsake  my  own  sweet  land 
for  these  barbarous  shores !  There,  love  is  not  considered 
eternal,  nor  inconstancy  a  crime  worthy  death." 

**  Peace,  pretty  one !  "  said  the  Templar,  carelessly ; 
''thou  knowest  not  the  laws  of  our  foolish  chivalry. 
Thinkest  thou  I  could  fly  from  a  knight's  halls  like  a 
thief  in  the  night?  Why,  verily,  even  the  red  cross 
would  not  cover  such  dishonor.  If  thou  fearest  that 
thy  dull  lord  suspects,  let  us  part.  The  emperor  hath 
sent  to  me  from  Frankfort.  Ere  evening  I  might  be  on 
my  way  thither." 

'*  And  I  left  to  brave  the  barbarian's  -revenge  alone  t 
Is  this  thy  chivali^ !  " 

"Nay,  prate  not  so  wildly,"  answered  the  Templar. 
"  Surely  when  the  object  of  his  suspicion  is  gone,  thy 
woman's  art  and  thy  Greek  wiles  can  easily  allay  the 
jealous  ftend.  Do  I  not  know  thee,  Glyceral  Why, 
thou  wouldst  fool  all  men,  —  save  a  Templar." 

"  And  thou,  cruel,  wouldst  thou  leave  me?  "  said  the 
Greek,  weeping.     "  How  shall  I  live  without  thee?  " 

The  Templar  laughed  slightly.     "  Can  such  eyes  ever 
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weep  without  a  comforter?  But  farewell;  I  must  not 
be  found  with  thee.  To-morrow  I  depart  for  Frank- 
fort; we  shall  meet  again." 

As  soon  as  the  door  closed  on  the  Templar,  the  Greek 
rose,  and,  pacing  the  room,  said,  '*  Selfish,  selfish!  how 
could  I  ever  trust  himi  Yet  I  dare  not  brave  Otho 
alone.  Surely  it  was  his  step  that  disturbed  us  in  our 
yesterday's  interview.  Nay,  I  will  fly.  I  can  never 
want  a  companion." 

She  clapped  her  hands:  a  young  page  appeared;  she 
threw  herself  on  her  seat  and  wept  bitterly. 

The  page  approached,  and  love  was  mingled  with  his 
compassion. 

"Why  weepest  thou,  dearest  lady?"  said  he;  *' in 
there  aught  in  which  Conrad's  services  —  services!  — 
ah,  thou  host  read  his  heart  —  his  devotion  may  avail  ?  " 

Otho  had  wandered  out  the  whole  day  alone;  his 
vassals  had  observed  that  his  brow  was  more  gloomy 
than  its  wont,  for  he  usually  concealed  whatever  might 
prey  within.  Some  of  the  most  confidential  of  his 
servitors  he  had  conferred  with,  and  the  conference  had 
deepened  the  shadow  on  his  countenance.  He  returned 
at  twilight;  the  Greek  did  not  honor  the  repast  with 
her  presence.  She  was  unwell,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed.    The  gay  Templar  was  the  life  of  the  board. 

"  Thou  carriest  a  sad  brow  to-day,  Sir  Otho,"  said 
he;  "good  faith,  thou  hast  caught  it  from  the  air  of 
Liebenstein." 

•I  have  something  troubles  me,"  answered  Otho, 
forcing  a  smile,  "which  I  would  fain  impart  to  thy 
friendly  bosom.  The  night  is  clear  and  the  moon  is  up, 
let  us  forth  alone  into  the  garden. " 

The  Templar  rose,  and  he  forgot  not  to  gird  on  hi? 
sword  as  he  followed  the  knight. 
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Otho  led  the  way  to  one  of  the  most  distant  tenaoea 
that  overhung  the  Rhine. 

^Sii  Templar,"  said  he,  pausing,  ''answer  me  one 
question  on  thy  knightly  honor.  Was  it  thy  step  that 
left  my  lady's  bower  yester-eve  at  vesper!  " 

Startled  by  so  sudden  a  quexy,  the-  wily  Templar 
faltered  in  his  reply. 

The  red  blood  mounted  to  Otho's  brow.  ^  Nay,  lie 
not,  sir  knight.  These  eyes,  thanks  to  God!  have 
not  witnessed,  but  these  ears  have  heard  from  others  of 
my  dishonor." 

As  Otho  spoke,  the  Templar's  eye,  resting  on  the 
water,  perceived  a  boat  rowing  fast  over  the  Bhine; 
the  distance  forbade  him  to  see  more  than  the  outline 
of  two  figures  within  it.  ''  She  was  right,"  thought 
he ;  ^  perhaps  that  boat  already  bears  her  from  the 
danger." 

Drawing  himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  tall 
stature,  the  Templar  replied,  haughtily,  — 

**  Sir  Otho  of  Stemfels,  if  thou  hast  deigned  to  ques- 
tion thy  vassals,  obtain  from  them  only  an  answer.  It 
is  not  to  oontradict  such  minions  that  the  knights  of  the 
Temple  pledge  their  word !  " 

'^  Enough  I  "  cried  Otho,  losing  patience,  and  striking 
the  Templar  with  his  clinched  hand.  *'  Draw,  traitor, 
draw!" 

Alone  in  his  lofty  tower  Warbeck  watched  the  night 
deepen  over  the  heavens,  and  communed  mournfully 
with  himself.  "To  what  end,"  thought  he,  '^have 
these  strong  affections,  these  capacities  of  love,  this 
yearning  after  sympathy,  been  given  mef  Unloved 
and  unknown  I  walk  to  my  grave,  and  all  the  nobler 
mysteries  of  my  heart  are  forever  to  be  untold." 

Thus  musing,  he  heard  not  the  challenge  of  the 
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warder  on  the  wall,  or  the  unbarring  of  the  gate  below, 
or  the  tread  of  footsteps  along  the  winding  stair;  the 
door  was  thrown  suddenly  open,  and  Otho  stood  before 
him.  "  Gome/'  he  said,  in  a  low  Toice  trembling  with 
passion;  ''come,  I  will  show  thee  *that  which  shall 
glad  thine  heart.     Twofold  is  Leoline  avenged. " 

Warbeck  looked  in  amasement  on  a  brother  he  had 
not  met  since  they  stood  in  arms  each  against  the  other's 
life,  and  he  now  saw  that  the  arm  that  Otho  extended 
to  him  dripped  with  blood,  trickling  drop  by  drop 
upon  the  floor. 

**  Come,"  said  Otho,  ^  follow  me;  it  is  my  last  prayer. 
Come,  for  Leoline's  sake,  come." 

At  that  name  Warbeck  hesitated  no  longer;  he  girded 
on  his  sword,  and  followed  his  brother  down  the  stairs 
and  through  the  castle  gate.  The  porter  scarcely 
believed  his  eyes  when  he  saw  the  two  brothers,  so 
long  divided,  go  forth  at  that  hour  alone,  and  seemingly 
in  friendship. 

Warbeck,  arrived  at  that  epoch  in  the  feelings  when 
nothing  stuns,  followed  with  silent  steps  the  rapid 
strides  of  his  brother.  The  two  castles,  as  you  are 
aware,  are  scarce  a  stone's  throw  from  each  other. 
In  a  few  minutes  Otho  paused  at  an  open  space  in  one 
of  the  terraces  of  Stemfels,  on  which  the  moon  shone 
bright  and  steady.  "Behold!"  he  said,  in  a  ghastly 
voice,  —  '* behold!  "  and  Warbeck  saw  on  the  sward  the 
corpse  of  the  Templar,  bathed  with  the  blood  that  even 
still  poured  fast  and  warm  from  his  heart. 

**  Hark !  "  said  Otho.  "  He  it  was  who  first  made  me 
waver  in  my  vows  to  Leoline;  he  persuaded  me  to  wed 
yon  wfaited  falsehood.  Hark!  he,  who  had  thus  wronged 
my  real  love,  dishonoi'ed  me  with  my  faithless  bride, 
and  ^Ji^99  •»- thus  —  thus,"  —  as  grinding  his  teeth,  he 
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flpurned  again  and  again  the  dead  body  of  the  Templar, 
—  "  thus  Leoline  and  myself  are  avenged  I  " 

*  And  thy  wife?  "  said  Warbeck,  pityingly. 

**  Fled,  —  fled  with  a  hireling  page.  It  is  well !  she 
was  not  worth  ther  sword  that  was  once  belted  on  —  by 
Leoline. " 

The  tradition,  dear  Gertrude,  proceeds  to  tell  us  that 
Otho,  though  often  menaced  by  the  rude  justice  of  the 
day  for  the  death  of  the  Templar,  defied  and  escaped 
the  menace.  On  the  very  night  of  his  revenge  a  long, 
delirious  illness  seized  him;  the  generous  Warbeck 
forgave,  forgot  all,  save  that  he  had  been  once  conse- 
crated by  Leoline 's  love.  He  tended  him  through  his 
sickness,  and  when  he  recovered,  Otho  was  an  altered 
man.  He  forswore  the  comrades  he  had  once  courted, 
the  revels  he  had  once  led.  The  halls  of  Stemfels 
were  desolate  as  those  of  Liebenstein.  The  only  com- 
panion Otho  sought  was  Warbeck,  and  Warbeck  bore 
with  him.  They  had  no  topic  in  common,  for  on  one 
subject  Warbeck  at  least  felt  too  deeply. ever  to  trust 
himself  to  speak ;  yet  did  a  strange  and  secret  sympathy 
reunite  them.  They  had  at  least  a  common  sorrow; 
often  they  were  seen  wandering^  together  by  the  solitary 
banks  of  the  river,  or  amidst  the  woods,  without  appar- 
ently interchanging  word  or  sign.  Otho  died  first,  and 
still  in  the  prime  of  youth;  and  Warbeck  was  now  left 
companionless.  In  vain  the  imperial  court  wooed  him 
to  its  pleasures;  in  vain  the  camp  proffered  him  the 
oblivion  of  renown.  Ah!  could  he  tear  himself  from 
a  spot  where  morning  and  night  he  could  pee  afar, 
amidst  the  valley,  the  roof  that  sheltered  Leoline,  and 
on  which  every  copse,  every  turf,  reminded  him  of 
former  days  ?  His  solitary  life,  his  midnight  vigils, 
strange  scrolls  about  his  chamber,    obtain^  him  by 
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degrees  the  repute  of  ooltiyati&g  the  darke(r  arte;  and 
Bhunning,  he  became  shunned  by,  all.  But  still-  it  was 
sweet  to  hear  from  time  to  time  of  the  increasing  sanctity 
of  her  in  whom  he  had  treasured  up  his  last  thoughts  of 
earth.  She  it  was  who  healed  the  siok ;  she  it  was'  who 
relieved  the  poor;  and  the  superstition  of  that  age 
brought  pilgrims  from  afar  to  the  altars  that  she  served. 

Many  years  afterwards,  a  band  of  lawless  robbers,  who 
ever  and  anon  broke  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  to 
pillage  and  to  desolate  the  valleys  of  the  Bhine :  who 
spared  neither  sex  nor  age ;  neither  tower  nor  hut;  nor 
even  the  houses  of  God  himself;  laid  waste  the  territories 
round  Bomhofen,  and  demanded  treasure  from  the 
convent.  The  abbess,  of  the  bold  lineage  of  Rudesheim, 
refused  the  sacrilegious  demand;  the  convent  was 
stormed;  its  vassals  resisted;  the  robbers,  inured  to 
slaughter,  won  the  day;  already  the  gates  were  forced, 
when  a  knight,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  hardy  troop, 
rushed  down  from  the  mountain-side  and  turned  the 
tide  of  the  fray.  Wherever  his  sword  flashed,  fell  a  foe. 
Wherever  his  war-cry  sounded,  was  a  space  of  dead  men 
in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  The  fight  was  won ;  the  con- 
vent saved ;  the  abbess  and  the  sisterhood  came  forth  to 
bless  their  deliverer.  Laid  under  an  aged  oak,  he  was 
bleeding  fast  to  death;  his  head  was  bare  and  his  locks 
were  gray,  but  scarcely  yet  with  years.  One  only  of  tlie 
sisterhood  recognized  that  majestic  face ;  one  bathed  his 
parched  lips;  one  held  his  dying  hand;  and  in  Leoline's 
presence  passed  away  the  faithful  spirit  of  the  last  lord 
of  Liebenstein ! 

**  Oh!  "  said  Gertrude,  through  her  tears ;  "  surely  you 
must  have  altered  the  facts,  surely  —  surely  —  it  must 
have  been  impossible  for  Leoline,  with  a  woman* s 
heart,  to  have  loved  Otho  more  than  Warbeck  ?  " 
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"My  child/'  said  yane,  **  so  think  women  when  they 
read  a  tale  of  love,  and  see  the  whole  heart  bared 
before  them;  but  not  so  act  they  in  real  life  —  when 
they  see  only  the  surface  of  character,  and  pierce  not  its 
depths  —  until  it  is  too  late!  ** 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 

The  Imxiiortality  of  the  Soul. — A  common  incident  not  before 
deecribed.  «->  TreTylyan  and  Gertrude. 

The  day  now  grew  cool  as  it  waned  to  its  decline,  and 
the  breeze  came  sharp  npon  the  delicate  frame  of  the 
sufferer.  They  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther;  and  as 
they  carried  with  them  attendants  and  baggage,  which 
rendered  their  route  almost  independent  of  the  ordinary 
accommodation,  they  steered  for  the  opposite  shore,  and 
landed  at  a  Tillage  beautifully  sequestered  in  a  valley, 
and  where  they  fortunately  obtained  a  lodging  not  often 
met  with  in  the  regions  of  the  picturesque. 

When  Gkrtrude,  at  an  early  hour,  retired  to  bed. 
Vane  and  Du  e  fell  into  speculative  conversation 
upon  the  nature  of  man.  Vane's  philosophy  was  of  a 
quiet  and  passive  scepticism ;  the  physician  dared  more 
boldly,  and  rushed  from  doubt  to  negation.  The  at- 
tention of  Trevylyan,  as  he  sat  apart  and  musing,  was 
arrested  in  despite  of  himself.  He  listened  to  an 
argument  in  which  he  took  no  share;  but  which  sud- 
denly inspired  him  with  an  interest  in  that  awful 
subject  which,  in  the  heat  of  youth  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  world,  had  never  been  so  prominently 
called  forth  before. 

"  What  I  "  thought  he,  with  unutterable  anguish,  as  he 
listened  to  the  earnest  vehemence  of  the  Frenchman 
and  the  tranquil  assent  of  Vane ;  *  if  this  creed  were 
indeed  true,  — if  there  be  no  other  world:  Oertrude  is 
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lost  to  me  eternally,  —  through  the  dread  gloom  of  death 
there  would  break  forth  no  star!  " 

That  is  a  peculiar  incident  that  perhaps  occurs  to  us 
all  at  times,  but  which  I  have  never  found  expressed  in 
books,  —  namely,  to  he^r  a  doubt  of  futurity  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  the  present  is  most  overcast;  and  to 
fincjL  at  once  t)3is  wprld  stripped  of  its  delusion,  and  tiie 
next  of  its  consolation.  It  is  perhaps  for  others,  rather 
than  ourselves,  that  the  fond  heart  requires  an  Here- 
after. The  tranquil  rest,  the  shadow,  and  the  silence, 
the  mere  pause  of  the  wheel  of  life,  have  no  terror  for 
the  wise,  who  know  the  due  value  of  the  world,  — 

*'  After  the  billows  of  a  stormy  sea, 
Sweet  Ib  at  last  the  haven  of  repose !  *' 

But  not  so  when  that  stillness  is  to  divide  us  eternally 
from  others;  when  those  we  have  loved  with  all  the 
passion,  the  devotion,  the  watchful  sanctity  of  the  weak 
human  .heart,  are  to  exist  to  us  no  more!  —  when,  after 
long  years  of  desertion  and  widowhood  on  earth,  there 
is  to  be  no  hope  of  reunion  in  that  Invisible  beyond 
the  stars ;  when  the  torch,  not  of  life  only ,  but  of  love, 
is  to  be  quenched  in  the  Dark  Fountain;  and  the  grave, 
that  we  would  fain  hope  is  the  great  restorer  of  broken 
ties,  is  but  the  dumb  seal  of:  hopeless,  utter,  inexorable 
separatioti !  And  it  is  this  thought  —  this  sentiment, 
which  makes  religion  out  of  wpe,  and  teaches  belief  to 
the  mourning  heart,  that  in  the  gladness  of  united  affec- 
tions felt  Dot  the  necessity  of  a  heaven!  To  how  many 
is  the  death  of  the  beloved  the  parent  of. faith! 

Stung  by  his  thoughts,  Trevylyan  rose  abruptly,  and, 
stealing  fcom  the  lowly  hostelry,  walked  forth  amidst 
the  serene  and  deepening  night;  from  the  window  of 
Gertrude's  Toom  the  light  streamed  calm  on  the  purple 
air. 
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With  tmeyen  steps  and  many  a  pause ,  he  paced  to  and 
fro  beneath  the  window,  and  gave  the.  rein  to  his 
thoughts.  How  intensely  he  felt  the  all  that  Ger* 
trade  was  to  him !  How  bitterly  he  foresaw  the  change 
in  his  lot  and  character  that  her  death  would  work  out  I 
For  who  that  met  him  in  later  years  ever  dreamed  that 
emotions  so  soft,  and  yet  so  ardent,  had  visited  one  so 
stern?  Who  could  have  believed  that  time  was  when 
the  polished  and  cold  Trevylyan  had  kept  the  vigils 
he  now  held  below  the  chamber  of  oue  so  little  like 
himself  as  Gertrude,  in  that  remote  and  solitary  hamlet, 
shut  in  by  the  haunted  mountains  of  the  Ehine,  and 
beneath  the  moonlight  of  the  romantic  North  ? 

While  thns  engaged,  the  light  in  Gertrude's  room 
Was  suddenly  extinguished;  it  is  impossible  to  express 
how  much  that  trivial  incident  affected  him !  It  was 
like  an  emblem  of  what  was  to  come;  the  light  had 
been  the  only  evidence  of  life  that  broke  upon  that 
hour,  and  he  was  now  left  alone  with  the  shades  of 
night.  Was  not  this  like  the  herald  of  Gertrude's  own 
death ;  the  extinction  of  the  only  living  ray  that  broke 
upon  the  darkness  of  the  world  ? 

His  anguish,  his  presentiment  of  utter  desolation 
increased.  He  groaned  aloud;  he  dashed  his  clinched 
hand  to  his  breast;  large  and  cold  drops  of  agony 
stole  down  his  brow.  "Father,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  struggling  voice,  "  let  this  cup  pass  from  me!  Smite 
my  ambition  to  the  root;  curse  me  with  poverty,  shame, 
and  bodily  disease;  but  leave  me  this  one  solace,  this 
one  companion  of  my  fate !  " 

At  this  moment  Gertrude's  window  opened  gently, 
and  he  heard  her  accents  steal  soothingly  upon  his  ear. 

"Is  not  that  your  voice,  Albert?  "  said  she,  softly. 
"I  heard  it  just  as  I   laid  down  to  rest,  and  could 
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not  sleep  while  you  were  thtu  exposed  to  the  damp 
night  air.  Ton  do  not  answer;  surely  it  is  your  voice: 
when  did  I  mistake  it  for  another's!  " 

Mastering  with  a  violent  effort  his  emotions,  Treyy- 
lyan  answered,  with  a  sort  of  conyulsive  gayety,  — 

^  Why  come  to  these  shores,  dear  (Gertrude,  unless 
you  are  honored  with  the  chivalry  that  helongs  to 
themf  What  wind,  what  blight,  can  harm  me  while 
within  the  circle  of  your  presence;  and  what  sleep  can 
bring  me  dreams  so  dear  as  the  waking  thought  of 
yout" 

''It  is  cold,"  said  Oertrude,  shivering;  ''come  in, 
dear  Albert,  I  beseech  you,  and  I  will  thank  you 
to-morrow. '^  Oertrude's  voice  was  choked  by  the 
hectic  cough,  that  went  like  an  arrow  to  Trevylyan's 
heart;  and  he  felt  that  in  her  anxiety  for  him  she  was 
now  exposing  her  own  frame  to  the  unwholesome  night. 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  hurried  within  the  house; 
and  when  the  gray  light  of  morn  broke  upon  his  gloomy 
features,  haggard  from  the  want  of  sleep,  it  might  have 
seemed,  in  that  dim  eye  and  ^st-sinking  cheek,  as  if 
the  lovers  were  not  to  be  divided,  —  even  by  death 
itself. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

In  which  the  Reader  will  learn  how  the  Fairies  were  received  by 
the  SoTereigna  of  the  Minea.  —  The  Complaint  of  the  Laat  at 
the  Fanns.  —  The  Bed  Huntsman  —  The  Storm.  —  Death. 

In  the  deep  valley  of  Ehrentbal,  the  metal  kings  —  the 
Prince  of  the  Silver  Palaces,  the  Gnome  Monarch  of  the 
dull  Lead  Mine,  the  President  of  the  Copper  United 
States  —  held  a  court  to  receive  the  fairy  wanderers  from 
the  island  of  Nonnew^rth.  The  prince  was  there,  in  a 
gallant  hunting-suit  of  oak-leaves,  in  honor  to  England ; 
and  wore  a  profusion  of  fairy  orders,  which  had  been 
instituted  from  time  to  time,  in  honor  of  the  human 
poets  that  had  celebrated  the  spiritual  and  ethereal 
tribes.  Chief  of  these,  sweet  Dreamer  of  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  was  the  badge  crystalliased  from 
the  dews  that  rose  above  the  whispering  reeds  of  Avon 
on  the  night  of  thy  birth,  —  the  great  epoch  of  the  intel- 
lectual world.  Nor  wert  thou,  0  beloved  Mussbus!  nor 
thou,  dim-dreaming  Tieck!  nor  were  ye,  the  wiLd 
imaginer  of  the  bright-haired  Undine,  and  the  wayward 
spirit  that  invoked  for  the  gloomy  Manfred  the  Witch 
of  the  breathless  Alps,  and  the  spirits  of  earth  and 
air  I  —  nor  were  ye  without  the  honors  of  fairy  homage. 
Tour  memory  may  fade  from  the  heart  of  man,  and  the 
spells  of  new  enchanters  may  succeed  to  the  charm  you 
once  wove  over  the  face  of  the  common  world;  but  still 
in  the  green  knolls  of  the  haunted  valley,  and  the  deep 
shade  of  forests,  and  the  starred  palaces  of  air,  ye  are 
honored  by  the  beings  of  your  dreams,  as  demigods  and 
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kings.  Your  graves  are  tended  by  invisible  hands,  and 
the  places  of  your  birth  are  hallowed  by  no  perishable 
worship. 

Even  as  I  write, ^  far  away  amidst  the  hills  of  Scot- 
land, and  by  the  forest  thou  hast  clothed  with  immortal 
verdure,  thou,  the  waker  of  **  the  Harp  by  lone  Glenfil- 
lan's  spring,"  art  passing  from  the  earth  which  thou  hast 
"  painted  with  delight."  And,  such  are  the  chances  of 
mortal  fame,  our  children's  children  may  raise  new 
idols  on  the  site  of  thy  holy  altar,  and  cavil  where  their 
sires  adored;  but  for  thee  the  mermaid  of  the  ocean  shall 
wail  in  her  coral  caves,  and  the  sprite  that  lives  in  the 
waterfalls  shall  mourn.  Strange  shapes  shall  hew  thy 
monument  in  the  recesses  of  the  lonely  rucks ;  ever  by 
moonlight  shall  the  fairies  pause  from  their  roundel 
when  some  wild  note  of  their  minstrelsy  reminds  them 
of  thine  own,  —  ceasing  from  their  revelries  to  weep  for 
the  silence  of  that  mighty  lyre,  which  breathed  alike  a 
revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  spirits  and  of  men! 

The  King  of  the  Silver  Mines  sat  in  a  cavern  in  the 
valley,  through  which  the  moonlight  pierced  its  way  and 
slept  ia  shadow  on  the  soil,  shining  with  metals  wrought 
into  unnumbered  shapes ;  and  below  him,  on  a  humbler 
throne,  with  a  gray  beard  and  downcast  eye,  sat  the  aged 
King  of  the  Dwarfs  that  preside  over  the  dull  realms  of 

lead,  and  inspire   the  verse  of ,  and  the  prose  of 

.     And  there,  too,  a  fantastic  household  elf  was 

the  President  of  the  Copper  Republic,  —  a  spirit  that 
loves  economy  and  the  Uses,  and  smiles  sparely  on  the 
Beautiful.  But  in  the  centre  of  the  cave,  upon  beds  of 
the  softest  mosses,  the  untrodden  growth  of  ages,  reclined 
the  fairy  visitors,  —  Nymphalin  seated  by  her  betrothed. 

^  It  was  just  at  the  time  the  author  was  finishing  this  work  that 
the  great  master  of  his  art  was  drawing  to  the  close  of  his  career. 
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And  round  the  walls  of  the  cave  were  dwarf  attendants 
on  the  sovereigns  of  the  metals,  of  a  thousand  odd 
shapes  and  fantastic  garments.  On  the  abrupt  ledges  of 
the  rocks  the  bats,  charmed  to  stillness  but  not  sleep, 
clustered  thickly,  watching  the  scene  with  fixed  and 
amazed  eyes;  and  one  old  gray  owl,  the  favorite  of  the 
witch  of  the  valley,  sat  blinking  in  a  corner,  listening 
with  all  her  might  that  she  might  bring  home  the  scan* 
dal  to  her  mistress. 

"And  tell  me.  Prince  of  the  Bhine-Island  Fays," 
said  the  Ring  of  the  Silver  Mines,  "  for  thou  art  a  trav- 
eller, and  a  fairy  that  hath  seen  much,  how  go  men's 
affairs  in  the  upper  world  ?  As  to  ourself ,  we  live  here 
in  a  stupid  splendor,  and  only  hear  the  news  of  the  day 
when  our  brother  of  lead  pays  a  visit  to  the  English 
printing-press,  or  the  President  of  Copper  goes  to  look 
at  his  improvements  in  steam-engines." 

"Indeed,"  replied  Fayzenheim,  preparing  to  speak, 
like  ^neas  in  the  Carthaginian  court,  —  "  indeed,  your 
majesty,  T  know  not  much  that  will  interest  you  in  the 
present  aspect  of  mortal  afiairs,  except  that  you  are  quite 
as  much  honored  at  this  day  as  when  the  Boman  con- 
queror bent  his  knee  to  you  among  the  mountains*  of 
Taunus:  and  a  vast  number  of  little  round  subjects  of 
yours  are  constantly  carried  about  by  the  rich,  and  pined 
after  with  hopeless  adoration  by  the  poor.  But,  begging 
your  majesty's  pardon,  may  I  ask  what  has  become  of 
your  cousin,  the  Ring  of  the  Golden  Mines  t  I  know 
very  well  that  he  has  no  dominion  in  these  valleys,  and 
do  not  therefore  wonder  at  his  absence  from  your  coui*t 
this  night;  but  I  see  so  little  of  his  subjects  on  earth, 
that  I  should  fear  his  empire  was  wellnigh  at  an  end,  if 
I  did  not  recognize  everywhere  the  most  servile  homage 
paid  to  a  power  now  become  almost  invisible. " 
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The  King  of  the  Silver  Mines  fetched  a  deep  sigh. 
'*  Alas,  princei "  said  he,  "  too  well  do  you  divine  the 
expiration  of  my  cousin's  empire.  So  many  of  his 
subjects  have  from  time  to  time  gone  forth  to  the  world, 
pressed  into  military  service  and  never  returning,  that 
his  kingdom  is  nearly  depopulated.  And  he  lives  far  off 
in  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  in  a  state  of  melancholy 
seclusion;  the  age  of  gold  has  passed,  the  age  of  paper 
has  commenced." 

"  Paper  I  "  said  Nymphalin,  who  was  still  somewhat  of 
a  precUusBy  — "  paper  is  a  wonderful  thing.  What 
pretty  books  the  human  people  write  upon  it! '' 

^'  Ah  I  that 's  what  I  design  to  convey, "  said  the  silver 
king.  *^  It  is  the  age  less  of  paper  money  than  paper 
government:  the  press  is  the  true  bank."  The  lord- 
treasurer  of  the  English  fairies  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the 
word  **  bank ;  "  for  he  was  the  Attwood  of  the  fairies. 
He  had  a  favorite  plan  of  making  money  out  of  bulrushes, 
and  had  written  four  large  bees'-wings  full  upon  the  true 
nature  of  capital. 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  a  sudden  sound,  as 
of  some  rustic  and  rude  music,  broke  along  the  air,  and 
closing  its  wild  burden,  they  heard  the  following  song : 

THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  LAST  FAUN. 

I. 
The  moon  on  the  Latmos  mountain 

Her  pining  vigil  keeps ; 
And  ever  the  silver  fountain 

In  the  Dorian  valley  weeps. 
But  gone  are  Endymion's  dreams ;  — 

And  the  crystal  lymph 

Bewails  the  nymph 
Whose  beauty  sleeked  the  streams ! 
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n. 

Bound  Arcady'B  oak,  its  greea 

The  firomian  ivy  weaves ; 
Bat  DO  more  is  the  satyr  seen 

Laughing  out  from  tiie  glossy  leaves. 
Hushed  is  the  Lyeian  lute, 

Still  grows  the  seed 

Of  the  McBuale  reed, 
But  the  pipe  of  Fto  is  mute  I 

III. 

The  leaves  in  the  noonday  quiver,  — 

The  vines  on  the  mountains  wave ;  — • 
And  Tiber  rolls  his  liver 

As  fresh  by  the  Sylvan's  cave  ; 
But  my  brodien  are  dead  and  gone ; 

And  far  away 

From  their  graves  I  stray. 
And  dream  of  the  Past  alone! 

IV. 

And  the  son  of  the  north  is  chill, 

And  keen  is  the  northern  gale ;  — 
Alas  for  the  song  on  the  Argive  hill, 

And  the  dance  in  the  Cretan  vale  I 
The  youth  of  the  earth  is  o'er, 

And  its  breast  is  rife 

With  the  teeming  life 
Of  the  golden  Tribes  no  more  I 

v. 

My  race  are  more  blest  than  I, 

Asleep  in  their  distant  bed  ; 
*T  were  better,  be  sore,  to  die 

Than  to  mourn  for  the  buried  Dead ;  — 
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To  Toye  by  the  stnnger  streanui 

At  dusk  and  dawn 

A  lonely  faun, 
The  last  of  the  Grecian's  dieama. 


As  the  song  ended,  a  shadow  crossed  the  moonlight^ 
that  lay  white  and  lustrous  before  the  aperture  of  the 
cavern;  and  Nymphalin,  looking  up,  beheld  a  graceful 
yet  grotesque  figure  standing  on  the  sward  without,  and 
gazing  on  the  group  in  the  cave.  It  was  a  shaggy  form, 
with  a  goat's  legs  and  ears ;  but  the  rest  of  its  body,  and 
the  height  of  the  stature,  like  a  man's.  An  arch,  pleas- 
ant, yet  malicious  snule  played  about  its  lips;  and  in  its 
hand  it  held  the  pastoral  pipe  of  which  poets  have  sung; 
—  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  sing  to  it! 

''  And  who  art  thou  f  "  said  Fayzenheim,  with  the  air 
of  a  hero. 

'^  I  am  the  last  lingering  wanderer  of  the  race  which 
the  Romans  worshipped :  hither  I  followed  their  victori- 
ous steps,  and  in  these  green  hollows  have  I  remained. 
Sometimes  in  the  still  noon,  when  the  leaves  of  spring 
bud  upon  the  whispering  woods,  I  peer  forth  from  my 
rocky  lair,  and  startle  the  peasant  with  my  strange  voice 
and  stranger  shape.  Then  goes  he  home,  and  puzzles 
his  thick  brain  with  mopes  and  fancies,  till  at  length  he 
imagines  me,  the  creature  of  the  south!  one  of  his  north- 
em  demons,  and  his  poets  adapt  the  apparition  to  their 
barbarous  lines. " 

"Ho!  "  quoth  the  sUver  king,  "surely  thou  art  th» 
origin  of  the  fabled  Satan  of  the  cowled  men  living 
whilome  in  yonder  ruins,  with  its  horns  and  goatish 
limbs :  and  the  harmless  faun  has  been  made  the  figura- 
tion of  the  most  implacable  of  fiends.  But  why,  0 
wanderer  of  the  south!  lingerest  thou  in  these  foreign 
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delk?  Why  retomest  thou  not  to  the  bi-forked  hill-top 
of  old  Pamasmis,  or  the  wastes  around  the  yellow  course 
of  the  Tiber  1" 

**  My  brethren  are  no  more, "  said  the  poor  foun;  "  and 
the  very  faith  that  left  us  sacred  and  unharmed  is  de- 
parted. But  here  all  the  spirits  not  of  mortality  are  still 
honored;  and  I  wander,  mourning  for  Silenus;  though 
amidst  the  vines  that  should  console  me  for  his  loss. " 

**  Thou  hast  known  great  beings  in  thy  day, "  said 
the  leaden  king,  who  loved  the  philosophy  of  a  truism 
(and  the  history  of  whose  inspirations  I  shall  one  day 
write). 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  the  faun,  **  my  birth  was  amidst  the 
freshness  of  the  world  when  the  flush  of  the  universal 
life  colored  all  things  with  divinity ;  when  not  a  tree  but 
had  its  Dryad,  —  not  a  fountain  that  was  without  its 
Nymph.  I  sat  by  the  gray  throne  of  Saturn,  in  his  old 
age,  ere  yet  he  was  discrowned  (for  he  was  no  Visionary 
ideal,  but  the  arch  monarch  of  the  pastoral  age);  and 
heard  from  his  lips  the  history  of  the  world's  birth. 
But  those  times  are  gone  forever,  —  they  have  left  harsh 
successors." 

*'  It  is  the  age  of  paper,  **  muttered  the  lord  treasurer, 
shaking  his  head. 

**  What  ho,  for  a  dance !  "  cried  Fayxenheim,  too 
royal  for  moralities,  and  he  whirled  the  beautiful  Nym« 
phalin  into  a  waltz.  Then  forth  issued  the  fairies,  and 
out  went  the  dwarfs.  And  the  faun,  leaning  against  an 
aged  elm,  ere  yet  the  midnight  waned,  the  elves  danced 
their  charmed  round  to  the  antique  minstrelsy  of  his 
pipe, — the  minstrelsy  of  the  Grecian  world! 

''Hast  thou  seen  yet^  my  Nymphalin,"  said  Fayzen- 
heim,  in  the  pauses  of  the  dance,  "  the  recess  of  the 
Hartz,  and  the  red  form  of  its  mighty  hunter  t '' 
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''It  is  a  fearful  sight,"  answered  Nymphalin;  "but 
with  thee  I  should  not  fear.  ** 

"  Away,  then, "  cried  Fayzenheim ;  "  let  us  away  at 
the  first  eock-crow  into  those  shaggy  dells ;  for  there  is  no 
need  of  night  to  conceal  us,  and  the  unwitnessed  blush 
of  mom,  or  the  dreary  silence  of  noon,  is,  no  less  than 
the  moon's  reign,  the  season  for  the  sports  of  the 
superhuman  tribes." 

Nymphalin,  charmed  with  the  proposal,  readily  as- 
sented, and  at  the  last  hour  of  night,  bestriding  the 
star-beams  of  the  many-titled  Friga,  away  sped  the  fairy 
cavalcade  to  the  gloom  of  the  mystic  Hartz. 

Fain  would  I  relate  the  manner  of  their  arrival  in  the 
thick  recesses  of  the  forest;  how  they  found  the  Red 
Hxmter  seated  on  a  fallen  pine  beside  a  wide  chasm  in 
the  earth,  with  the  arching  boughs  of  the  wizard  oak 
wreathing  above  his  head  as  a  canopy,  and  his  bow  and 
spear  lying  idle  at  his  feet.  Fain  would  I  teU  of  the 
reception  which  he  deigned  to  the  fairies,  and  how  he 
told  them  of  his  ancient  victories  over  man;  how  he 
chafed  at  the  gathering  invasions  of  his  realm ;  and  how 
joyously  he  gloated  of  some  great  convulsion*  in  the 
northern  states,  which,  rapt  into  moody  reveries  in 
those  solitary  woods,  the  fierce  demon  broodingly  fore- 
saw. All  these  fain  would  I  narrate,  but  they  are 
not  of  the  Rhine,  and  my  story  wiU  not  brook  the 
delay. 

While  thus  conversing  with  the  fiend,  noon  had  crept 
on,  and  the  sky  had  become  overcast  and  lowering ;  the 
giant  trees  waved  gustily  to  and  fro,  and  the  low  gather- 
ings of  the  thunder  announced  the  approaching  storm. 
Then  the  hunter  rose  and  stretched  his  mighty  limbs, 
and,  seizing  his  spear,  he  strode  rapidly  into  the  forest, 

*  Which  has  come  to  pass.  — 1849. 
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to  meet  the  things  of  his  own  tribe  that  the  tempest 
wakes  from  their  nigged  lair. 

A  sudden  recollection  broke  upon  Nymphalin.  '*  Alas, 
alas!"  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands;  ''what  have  I 
done!  In  journeying  hither  with  thee,  I  have  forgotten 
my  office.  I  have  neglected  my  watch  over  the  elements, 
and  my  human  charge  is  at  this  hour,  perhaps,  exposed 
to  all  the  fury  of  the  storm. " 

'*  Cheer  thee,  my  Nymphalin, "  said  the  prince,  "  we 
will  lay  the  tempest/'  and  he  waved  his  sword  and 
muttered  the  charms  which  curb  the  winds  and  roll 
back  the  marching  thunder;  but  for  once  the  tempest 
ceased  not  at  his  spells;  and  now,  as  the  fairies  sped 
along  the  troubled  air,  a  pale  and  beautiful  form  met 
them  by  the  way,  and  the  fairies  paused  and  trembled. 
For  the  power  of  that  Shape  could  vanquish  even  them. 
It  was  the  form  of  a  female,  with  golden  hair,  crowned 
with  a  chaplet  of  withered  leaves;  her  bosoms,  of  an 
exceeding  beauty,  lay  bare  to  the  vnnd,  and  an  infant 
was  clasped  between  them,  hushed  into  a  sleep  so  still, 
that  neither  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  nor  the  livid  light- 
ning flashing  from  cloud  to  cloud,  could  even  ruffle, 
much  less  arouse,  the  slumberer.  And  the  face  of  the 
Female  was  unutterably  calm  and  sweet  (though  vfith 
a  something  of  severe) ;  there '  was  no  line  nor  wrinkle 
in  her  hueless  brow, —  care  never  wrote  its  defacing 
characters  upon  that  everlasting  beauty.  It  knew  no 
sorrow  or  change ;  ghost-like  and  shadowy  floated  on  that 
Shape  through  the  abyss  of  Time,  governing  the  world 
with  an  unquestioned  and  noiseless  sway.  And  the 
children  of  the  green  solitudes  of  the  earth,  the  lovely 
fairies  of  my  tale,  shuddered  as  they  gazed  and  recognized, 
—  the  form  of  Death! 
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**  And  why, "  said  the  heautiful  Shape,  with  a  voice 
soft  as  the  last  sighs  of  a  dying  habe,  "why  troahle 
ye  the  air  with  spells  Y  Mine  is  the  hour  and  the  empire, 
and  the  stonn  is  the  creature  of  my  power.  Far  yonder 
to  the  west  it  sweeps  over  the  sea,  and  the  ship  ceases 
to  vex  the  waves;  it  smites  the  forest,  and  the  destined 
tree,  torn  from  its  roots,  feels  the  winter  strip  the  glad- 
ness from  its  boughs  no  more!  The  roar  of  the  elements 
is  the  herald  of  eternal  stillness  to  their  victims;  and 
they  who  hear  the  progress  of  my  power  idly  shudder  at 
the  coming  of  peace.  And  thou,  O  tender  daughter 
of  the  fairy  kings!  why  grievest  thou  at  a  mortal's 
doomf  Knowest  thou  not  that  sorrow  cometh  with 
years,  and  that  to  live  is  to  mourn  f  Blessed  is  the 
flower  that,  nipped  in  its  early  spring,  feels  not  the 
blast  that  one  by  one  scatters  its  blossoms  around  it^ 
and  leaves  but  the  barren  stem.  Blessed  are  the  young 
whom  I  clasp  to  my  breast,  and  lull  into  the  sleep  which 
the  storm  cannot  break,  nor  the  morrow  arouse  to  sorrow 
or  to  toil.  The  heart  that  is  stilled  in  the  bloom  of  its 
first  emotions, —  that  turns  with  its  last  throb  to  the  eye 
of  love,  as  yet  unlearned  in  the  possibility  of  change, — 
has  exhausted  already  the  wine  of  life,  and  is  saved  only 
from  the  lees.  As  the  mother  soothes  to  sleep  the  wail 
of  her  troubled  child,  I  open  my  arms  to  the  vexed 
spirit,  and  my  bosom  cradles  the  unquiet  to  repose ! " 

The  fairies  answered  not,  for  a  chill  and  a  fear  lay 
over  them,  and  the  Shape  glided  on ;  ever  as  it  passed 
away  through  the  veiling  clouds  they  heard  its  low 
voice  singing  amidst  the  roar  of  the  storm,  as  the  dirge 
of  the  water-sprite  over  the  vessel  it  hath  luzed  into 
the  whirl|>ool  or  the  shoals. 
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Thnrmberg.  —  A  storm  npon  Ihe  Rhine.  ^  The  rains  of  RheinleU. 
—  Peril  nnfelt  by  love.  —  The  echo  of  the  Lar]et-Berj(.  —  St. 
Goar.  —  Csnb,  GntenfelB,  and  Pfalz^ralenstein.  ~  A  certain 
Tastness  of  mind  in  the  first  Hermits.  —  The  scenery  of  the 
Rhine  to  Bacharach. 

Our  party  continued  their  voyage  the  next  day,  which 
vras  less  bright  than  any  they  had  yet  experienced. 
The  clouds  swept  on  dull  and  heavy,  suffering  the  sun 
only  to  break  forth  at  scattered  intervals;  they  wound 
round  the  curving  bay  which  the  Rhine  forms  in  that 
part  of  its  course ;  and  gazed  upon  the  ruins  of  Thurm- 
berg  with  the  rich  gardens  that  skirt  the  banks  below. 
The  last  time  Trevylyan  had  seen  those  ruins  soaring 
against  the  sky,  the  green  foliage  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  quiet  village  sequestered  beneath,  glass- 
ing its  roofs  and  solitary  tower  upon  the  wave,  it  had 
been  with  a  gay  summer  troop  of  light  friends,  who 
had  paused  on  the  opposite  shore  during  the  heats  of 
noon,  and,  over  wine  and  fruits,  had  mimicked  the 
groups  of  Boccaccio,  and  intermingled  the  lute,  the 
je?t<,  the  momentary  love,  and  the  laughing  tale. 

\Vhat  a  difference  now  in  his  thoughts,^*  in  the 
object  of  the  voyage,  in  his  present  companions!  The 
feet  of  years  fall  noiseless ;  we  heed,  we  note  them  not, 
till,  tracking  the  same  course  we  passed  long  since,  we 
are  startled  to  find  how  deep  the  impression  they  leave 
behind.  To  revisit  the  scenes  of  our  youth  is  to  com- 
mune with  the  ghost  of  ourselves. 
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At  this  time  the  clouds  gathered  rapidly  along  the 
heavens,  and  they  were  startled  hy  the  first  peal  of  the 
thunder.  Sudden  and  swift  came  on  the  storm,  and 
Trevylyan  trembled  as  he  covered  Gertrude's  form  with 
the  rude  boat-cloaks  they  had  brought  with  them ;  the 
small  vessel  began  to  rock  wildly  to  and  frp  upon  the 
waters.  High  above  them  rose  the  vast  dismantled 
Kuins  of  Bheinfels,  the  lightning  darting  through  its 
shattered  casements  and  broken  arches,  and  brightening 
the  gloomy  trees  that  here  and  there  clothed  the  rocks, 
and  tossed  to  the  angry  wind.  Swift  wheeled  the 
water-birds  over  the  river,  dipping  their  plumage  in  the 
white  foam,  and  uttering  their  discordant  screams.  A 
storm  upon  the  Khine  has  a  grandeur  it  is  in  vain  to 
paint.  Its  rocks,  its  foliage,  the  feudal  ruins  that  every- 
where rise  from  the  lofty  heights,  speaking  in  charac- 
ters of  stern  decay  of  many  a  former  battle  against  time 
and  tempest;  the  broad  and  rapid  course  of  the  legendary 
river,  —  all  harmonize  with  the  elementary  strife ;  and 
you  feel  that  to  see  the  Khine  only  in  the  sunshine  is  to  be 
tmconscious  of  its  most  majestic  aspects.  What  baronial 
war  had  those  ruins  witnessed !  From  the  rapine  of  the 
lordly  tyrant  of  those  battlements  rose  the  first  Confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine,  —  the  great  strife  between  the  new 
time  and  the  old,  the  town  and  the  castle,  the  citizen 
and  the  chief.  Oray  and  stern  those  ruins  breasted  the 
storm,  —  a  type  of  the  antique  opinion  which  onoe 
manned  them  with  armed  serfs;  and,  yet  in  ruins  and 
decay,  appeals  from  the  victorious  freedom  it  may  no 
longer  resist! 

Clasped  in  Trevylyan's  guardian  arms,  and  her  head 
pillowed  on  his  breast,  Gertrude  felt  nothing  of  the 
storm  save  its  grandeur;  and  Trevylyan's  voice  whis- 
pered cheer  and  courage  to  her  ear.     She  answered  by  a 
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smile  and  a  sigh,  but  not  of  pain.  In  the  .convulsions 
of  nature  we  forget  out  own  separate  existence,  our 
schemes,  our  projects,  our  fears;  our  dreams  vanish 
back  into  their  cells.  One  passion  only  the  storm  quells 
not,  and  the  presence  of  love  mingles  with  the  voice  of 
the  fiercest  storms  as  with  the  whispers  of  the  southern 
wind.  So  she  felt,  as  they  were  thus  drawn  close 
together,  and  as  she  strove  to  smile  away  the  anxious 
terror  from  Trevylyan's  gaze,  —  a  security,  a  delight; 
for  peril  is  sweet  even  to  the  fears  of  woman,  when  it 
impressed  upon  her  yet  more  vividly  that  she  is  beloved. 

'*  A  moment  more  and  we  reach  the  land,"  murmured 
Trevylyan. 

"I  wish  it  not,"  answered  Gertrude,  softly.  But 
ere  they  got  into  St.  Ooar  the  rain  descended  in  torrents^ 
and  even  the  thick  coverings  round  Gertrude's  form 
were  not  sufficient  protection  against  it*  Wet  and  drip- 
ping, she  reached  the  inn;  but  not  then,  nor  for  some 
days,  was  she  sensibly  of  the  shock  her  decaying  health 
had  received. 

The  storm  lasted  but  a  few  hours,  and  the  sun  after- 
wards broke  forth  so  brightly^  and  the  stream  looked  so 
inviting,  that  thay  yielded  to  Gerl^rude's  earnest  wish, 
and,  taking  a  larger  vessel,  continued  their  course:  they 
passed  along  the  narrow  and  dangerous  defile  of  the 
Grewirre^  and  the  fearful  whirlpool  of  the  **  Bank;"  and 
on  the  shore  to  the  left  the  enormous  rock  of  Lurlei 
rose,  huge  and  shapeless,  on  their  gaze.  In  this  place 
is  a  singular  echo,  and  one  of  the  boatmen  wound  a  horn, 
which  produced  an  almost  supernatural  mufi^C|  —  so  wild, 
loud,  and  oft  reverberated  was  its  sound. 

The  river  now  curved  along  in  a  narrow  and  deep 
channel  amongst  rugged  steeps,  on  which  the  westeiing 
sun   cast  long  and    uncouth   shadows;    and   here   the 

17 
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hermit,  from  whose  sacred  name  the  town  of  St.  Ooar 
derived  ita  own,  fixed  his  abode  and  preached  the 
religion  of  the  Gross.  **  There  was  a  certain  Taatness  of 
mind/'  said  Vane,  ^  in  the  adoption  of  utter  solitude, 
in  which  the  first  enthusiasts  of  our  religion  indulged. 
The  remote  desert,  the  solitary  rock,  the  rude  dwelling 
hollowed  from  the  cave,  the  eternal  commune  with  their 
own  hearts,  with  nature,  and  their  dreams  of  Gk)d,  —  all 
make  a  picture  of  severe  and  preterhuman  grandeur. 
Say  what  we  will  of  the  necessity  and  charm  of  social 
life,  there  is  a  greatness  about  man  when  he  dispenses 
with  mankind." 

'^  As  to  that,"  said  Du— e,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
"  there  was  probably  very  good  wine  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  females'  eyes  about  Oberwesel  are 
singularly  blue." 

They  now  approached  Oberwesel,  another  of  the  once 
imperial  towns,  and  behind  it  beheld  the  remains  of 
the  castle  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Schomberg:  the 
ancestors  of  the  old  hero  of  the  Boyne.  A  little  further 
on,  from  the  opposite  shore,  the  castle  of  Outenfela 
rose  above  the  busy  town  of  Kaub. 

"Another  of  those  scenes,"  said  Trevylyan,  "cele- 
brated equally  by  love  and  glory,  for  the  castle's  name 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  beautiful  lady  of  an  emperor's 
passion;  and  below,  upon  a  ridge  in  the  steep,  the 
great  Gustavus  issued  forth  his  command  to  begin  battle 
with  the  Spaniards." 

**  It  looks  peaceful  enough  now,"  said  Vane,  pointing 
to  the  craft  that  lay  along  the  stream,  and  the  green 
trees  drooping  over  a  curve  in  the  bank.  Beyond, 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream  itself,  stands  the  lonely 
castle  of  Pfalzgrafenstein,  sadly  memorable  as  a  prison 
to  the  more  distinguished  of  criminals.      How  many 
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pining  eyes  may  have  turned  from  those  casements  to 
the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  free  shore ;  how  many  indig- 
nant hearts  have  nursed  the  deep  curses  of  hate  in  the 
dungeons  helow,  and  longed  for  the  wave  that  dashed 
against  the  gray  walls  to  force  its  way  within  and  set 
them  free  I 

Here  the  Bhine  seems  utterly  boimded,  shrunk  into 
one  of  those  delusive  lakes  into  which  it  so  frequently 
seems  to  change  its  course;  and  as  you  proceed,  it  is  as 
if  the  waters  were  silently  overflowing  their  channel 
and  forcing  their  way  into  the  clefts  of  the  mountain 
shore.  Passing  the  Werth  Island,  on  one  aide,  and 
the  castle  of  Stahleck  on  the  other,  our  voyagers  arrived 
at  Bacharach,  which,  associating  the  feudal  recollections 
with  the  classic,  takes  its  name  from  the  god  of  the 

vine ;  and ,  as  Du e  declared ,  with  peculiar  emphasis, 

quaffing  a  large  gohlet  of  the  peculiar  liquor,  **  richly 
deserves  the  honor  I '' 
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The  Vojage  to  Bingen.  —  The  simple  Incidents  in  this  Tale 
excused.  —  The  sitoation  and  chiuracter  of  Gertmde.  —  The 
Conyersation  of  the  Lovers  in  the  Temple.  —  A  Eact  contrar 
dieted.  —  Thoughts  occasioned  by  a  Madhouse  amongst  the 
most  beaatif al  Landscapes  of  the  Rhine. 

The  next  day  they  again  resumed  their  voyage,  and 
Gertrude's  spirits  were  more  cheerful  than  usual:  the 
air  seemed  to  her  lighter,  and  she  hreathed  with  a  less 
painful  effort;  once  more  hope  entered  the  hreast  of 
Trevylyan ;  and,  as  the  vessel  hounded  on,  their  conver- 
sation was  steeped  in  no  aomhre  hues.  When  Grertrude's 
health  permitted,  no  temper  was  so  gay,  yet  so  gently 
gay,  as  hers;  and  now  the  naive  sportiveness  of  her 
remarks  called  a  smile  to  the  placid  lip  of  Vane,  and 
smoothed  the  anxious  front  of  Trevylyan  himself;  as  for 

Du e,    who    had    much    of    the    hoon    companion 

heneath  his  professional  gravity,  he  hroke  out  every  now 
and  then  into  snatches  of  French  songs  and  drinking 
glees,  which  he  declared  were  the  result  of  the  air  of 
Bacharach.  Thus  conversing,  the  ruins  of  Furstenherg, 
and  the  echoing  vale  of  Rheindeihach,  glided  past  their 
sail.  Then  the  old  town  of  Lorch,  on  the  opposite  hank 
(where  the  red  wiue  is  said  first  to  have  heen  made), 
with  the  green  island  hefore  it  in  the  water.  Winding 
round,  the  stream  showed  castle  upon  castle  alike  in 
ruins,  and  huiit  alike  upon  scarce  accessihle  steeps. 
Then  came  the  chapel  of  St.  Clements,  and  the  opposing 
village  of*  Asmannshausen ;  the  lofty  Rossell,  huilt  at 
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the  extiemeBt  verge  of  the  cliJBT;  and  now  the  towei  of 
HattOy  oelebiated  by  Southey's  ballad;  and  the  ancient 
town  of  Bingen.  Here  they  paused  awhile  from  their 
Toyage,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  more  minutely 
the  Bheingau,  or  valley  of  the  Rhine. 

It  most  oecur  to  every  one  of  my  readers  that,  in 
imdertakingy  as  now,  in  these  passages  in  the  history  of 
Trevylyan,  scaroely  so  much  a  tale  as  an  episode  in  real 
life,  it  is  very  difficult  to  oiBTer  any  interest  save  of  the 
most  simple  and  unexciting  kind.  It  is  true  that  to 
Trevylyan  every  day,  every  hour,  had  its  incident;  but 
what  are  those  incidents  to  others?  A  cloud  in  the 
sky;  a  smile  from  the  lip  of  Oertrude:  these  were  to 
him  far  more  full  of  events  than  had  been  the  most 
varied  scenes  of  his  former  adventurous  career;  but 
the  history  of  the  heart  is  not  easily  translated  into 
language;  and  the  world  will  not  readily  pause  from  its 
business  to  watch  the  alternations  in  the  cheek  of  a 
dying  girl. 

In  the  immense  sum  of  human  existence,  what  is  a 
single  unitf  Evety  sod  on  which  we  tread  is  the  grave 
of  some  former  being;  yet  is  there  something  that 
softens  without  enervating  the  heart,  in  tracing  in  the 
life  of  another  those  emotions  that  all  of  us  have  known 
ourselves.  For  who  is  there  that  has  not,  in  his  prog* 
ress  through  life,  felt  all  its  ordinary  business  arrested, 
and  the  varieties  of  fate  commuted  into  one  chronicle  of 
the  affections  f  Who  has  not  watched  over  the  passing 
away  of  some  being,  more  to  him,  at  that  epochs  than 
all  the  world?  And  this  unit,  so  trivial  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  others,  of  what  inestimable  value  was  it  not  to 
him?  Retracing  in  another  such  recollections,  shad- 
owed and  mellowed  down  by  time,  we  feel  the  wonder- 
ful sanctity  of  human  life,  we  feel  what  emotioTys.a 
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single  being  can  awake ;  what  a  world  of  hope  may  be 
buried  in  a  single  grave.  And  thus  we  keep  alive  within 
ourselves  the  soft  springs  of  that  morality  which  unites 
us  with  our  kind,  and  sheds  over  the  harsh  scenes  and 
turbulent  contests  of  earth  the  coloring  of  a  common 
love. 

There  is  often,  too,  in  the  time  of  year  in  which  such 
thoughts  are  presented  to  us,  a  certain  harmony  with 
the  feelings  they  awaken.  As  I  write,  I  hear  the  last 
sighs  of  the  departing  summer,  and  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  is  visible  in  the  green  of  nature.  But  when  this 
book  goes  forth  into  the  world,  the  year  will  have  passed 
through  a  deeper  cycle  of  decay;  and  the  first  melan- 
choly signs  of  winter  have  breathed  into  the  Universal 
Mind  that  sadness  which  associates  itself  readily  with 
the  memory  of  friends,  of  feelings,  that  are  no  more. 
The  seasons,  like  ourselves,  track  their  course  by  some-* 
thing  of  beauty,  or  of  glory,  that  is  left  behind.  Aa 
the  traveller  in  the  land  of  Palestine  sees  tomb  after 
tomb  rise  before  him,  the  landmarks  of  his  way,  and 
the  only  signs  of  the  holiness  of  the  soil ;  thus  memory 
wanders  over  the  most  sacred  spots  in  its  various  world, 
and  traces  them  but  by  the  graves  of  the  past. 

It  was  now  that  G^ertrude  began  to  feel  the  shock  her 
frame  had  received  in  the  storm  upon  the  Bhine.  Cold 
shiverings  frequently  seized  her;  her  cough  became 
more  hollow,  and  her  form  trembled  at  the  slightest 
breeze. 

Vane  grew  seriously  alarmed:  he  repented  that  he  had 
yielded  to  Gertrude's  wish  of  substituting  the  Bhine 
for  the  Tiber  or  the  Amo ;  and  would  even  now  have 
hurried  across  the  Alps  to  a  warmer  clime,  if  Du  o 
had  not  declared  that  she  could  not  survive  the  journey, 
and  that  her  sole  chance  of  regaining  her  strength  waa 
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rest.  Gertrude  herself,  however,  in  the  eontintted  delti- 
sion  of  her  disease,  clung  to  the  helief  of  reeoyeryj  akid 
still  supported  the  hopes  of  her  father,  and  soothed, 
with-  secret  talk  of  the  future,  the  anguish'  of  her 
hetrothed.  The  reader  raay  remember  that  the  most 
touching  passage  in  the  ancient  tragedians,  the  most 
,pathetic  part  of  the  most  pathetic  of  human  poets,  —  the 
pleading  speech  of  Iphigenia,  when  imploring  for  her 
prolonged  life,  she  impresses  you  with  so  soft  a  picture 
of  its  innocencia  and  its  beauty,  and  in  this  Gertrude 
resembled  the  Greek's  creation,  -^  that  she  felt,  on  the 
verge  of  death,  all  the-  flush,  the  glow,  the  loveliness  of 
life.  Her  youtii  was  filled  with  hope  and  manjr^olored 
dreams ;  she  loved,  and  the  hues  of  morning  slept  upon 
the  yet  disenchanted  earth.  The  heavens  to  her  were 
not  as  the  common  sky ;  the  wave  had  its  peculiar  music 
to  her  ear,  and  the  rustling  leaves  a  pleasantness'  that 
none,  whose  heart  is  not  bathed  in  the  love  and  sense  of 
beauty,  could  discern.  Therefore  it  wasy  in  future 
years,  a  thought  of  deep  gratitude  to  Trevylyan  that  she 
was  so  little  sensible  of  her  danger ;  that  the  landscape 
caught  not  the  gloom  of  the  grave;  and  that,  in  the 
Greek  phrase,  ''death  found  her  sleeping  amongst 
flowers. " 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  another  of  those  sudden 
turns,  common  to  her  malady,  occurred  in  Gertrude's 
health ;  her  youth  and  her  happiness  rallied  against  the 
encroaching  tyrant,  and  for  the  ensuing  fortnight  she 
seemed  once  more  within  the  bounds  of  hope.  During 
this  time  they  made  several  excursions  into  the  Bhein- 
gau,  and  finished  their  tour  at  the  ancient  Heidelberg. 

One  morning,  in  these  excursions,  after  threading  the 
wood  of  Niederwald,  they  gained  that  small  and  fairy 
temple  which,   hanging  lightly  over  the    mountain's 
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bcoWy  eomiBAiids  one  of  the  noblest  landscapes  of  earth. 
There,  seated  side  by  side,  the  lovers  looked  over  the 
beautiful  world  below;  far  to  the  left  lay  the  happy 
islets,  in  the  embrace  of  the  Rhine,  as  it  wound  along 
the  low  and  curving  meadows  that  stretch  away  towaid 
Nieder  Ingelheim  and  Mayence.  Glistening  in  the 
distance,  the  opposite  Nah  swept  by  the  Mauae  tower, 
and  the  ruins  of  Klopp,  downing  the  ancient  Bingen, 
into  the  mother  tide.  There,  on  either  side  the  town, 
were  the  mountains  of  St.  Boch  and  Bupert,  with  some 
old  monastic  ruin,  saddening  in  the  sun.  But  nearer, 
below  the  temple,  contrasting  all  the  other  features  of 
landscape,  yawned  a  dark  and  rugged  gulf,  girt  by 
cragged  elms  and  mouldering  towers,  the  very  prototype 
of  the  abyss  of  time,  —  black  and  fathomless  amidst  ruin 
and  desolation. 

''I  think,  sometimes,''  said  Gertrude,  ''as  in  scenes 
like  these,  we  sit  together,  and,  rapt  from  the  actual 
world,  see  only  the  enchantment  that  distance  lends  to 
our  view,»-I  think,  sometimes,  what  pleasure  it  will 
be  hereafter  to  recall  these  hours.  If  ever  you  should 
love  me  less,  I  need  only  to  whisper  to  you,  '  The 
Rhine,'  and  will  not  all  the  feelings  you  have  now  for 
me  return  t " 

"  Ah!  there  will  never  be  occasion  to  recall  my  love 
for  you,  it  can  never  decay. " 

"  What  a  strange  thing  is  life !  "  said  Gertrude ;  "  how 
unconnected,  how  desultory  seem  all  its  links!  Has 
this  sweet  pause  from  trouble,  from  tixe  ordinary  cares 
of  life,*— has  it  anything  in  common  with  your  past 
career,  with  your  future  t  You  will  go  into  the  great 
world ;  in  a  few  years  hence  these  moments  of  leisure  and 
musing  will  be  denied  to  you;  the  action  that  you  love 
and  court  Lb  a  jealous  sphere;  it  allows  no  wandering, 
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no  lepoBe.  These  moments  will  then  seem  to  yon  bnt 
as  yonder  islands  that  stnd  the  Bhine,-— the  stream 
lingers  by  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  hurries  on  in 
its  rapid  course;  they  vary,  bat  they  do  not  intermpt 
the  tide." 

*Yoa  are  fanciful,  my  Gertrude;  but  your  simile 
might  be  juster.  Esther  let  these  banks  be  as  our  liyes, 
and  this  river  the  one  thought  that  flows  eternally  by 
both,  blessing  each  with  undying  freshness.'' 

Gertrude  smiled;  and,  as  Trevylyan's  arm  enoiiteled 
her,  she  sank  her  beautiful  face  upon  his  bosom,  he 
covered  it  with  his  kisses,  and  she  thought  at  the 
moment  that,  even  had  she  passed  death,  that  embiaoe 
could  have  recalled  her  to  life. 

They  pursued  their  course  to  Mayenoe,  partly  by 
land,  partly  along  the  river.  One  day,  as  returning 
from  the  vine*clad  mountains  of  Johannisbeig,  which 
command  the  whole  of  the  Bheingau,  the  most  beautiful 
valley  in  the  world,  they  proceeded  by  water  to  the 
town  of  Ellfeld,  (Gertrude  said:  — 

"  There  is  a  thought  in  your  fitvorite  poet  whidi  you 
have  often  repeated,  and  which  I  cannot  think  true,  -^ 

'  In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy.* 

To  me  it  seems  as  if  a  certain  melancholy  were  insepar* 
able  from  beauty ;  in  the  sunniest  noon  there  is  a  sense 
of  solitude  and  stillness  which  pervades  the  landscape, 
and  even  in  the  flush  of  life  inspires  us  with  a  musing 
and  tender  sadness.     Why  is  thisi  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Trevylyan,  mournfully;  ^  but  I 
allow  that  it  is  true." 

*  It  is  as  if,"  continued  the  romantic  Gertrude,  *  the 
spirit  of  the  world  spoke  to  us  in  silence,  and  filled  us 
with  a  sense  of  our  mortality,  —  a  whisper  from  the 
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religion  that  belongs  to  nature,  and  is  ever  seeking  to 
unite  the  earth  with  the  reminiscences  of  heaven.  Ah, 
what  without  a  heaven  would  be  even  love  I —  a  perpetual 
terror  of  the  separation  that  must  one  day  come!  If/' 
she  resumed,  solemnly,  after  a  momentary  pause,  and  a 
shadow  settled  on  her  young  face, -^^  if  it  be  true, 
Albert,  that  I  must  leave  you  soon  —  " 

''It  cannot  —  it  cannot!"  cried  Trevylyan,  wildly; 
**  be  still,  be  silent,  I  beseech  you.'' 

^  Look  yonder,"  said  Du e,  breaking  seasonably  in 

upon  the  conversation  of  the  lovers;  '  on-  that  hill  to  the 
left,  what  once  was  an  abbey  is  now  an  asylum  for  the 
insane.  Does  it  not  seem  a  quiet  and  serene  abode  for 
the  unstrung  and  erring  minds  that  tenant  itf  What  a 
mystery  is  there  in  our  conformation !  —  those  strange 
and  bewildered  fancies  which  replace  our  solid  reason, 
what  a  moral  of  oiir  human  weakness  do  they  breathe!" 

It  does  indeed  induce  a  dark  and  singular  train  of 
thought,  when,  in  the  midst  of  these  lovely  scenes,  we 
chance  upon  this  lone  retreat  for  those  on  whose  eyes 
Nature,  perhaps,  smiles  in  vain.  Or  is  it  in  vain? 
They  look  down  upon  the  broad  Bhine,  with  its  tran- 
quil isles;  do  their  wild  illusions  endow  the  river  with 
another  name,  and  people  the  valleys  with  no  living 
shapes  t  Does  the  broken  mirror  within  reflect  back  the 
countenance  or  real  things,  or  shadows  and  shapes, 
crossed,  mingled,  and  bewildered,  —  the  phantasma  of 
a  sick  man's  dreams)  Yet,  perchance,  one  memory 
unscathed  by  the  general  ruin  of  the  brain  can  make 
even  the  beautiful  Rhine  more  beautiful  than  it  is  to 
the  common  eye ;  can  calm  it  with  the  hues  of  departed 
love,  and  bid  its  possessor  walk  over  its  vine-clad  moun- 
tains with  the  beings  that  have  ceased  to  be/  There, 
})Qrhape,  the  self-made  monarch  sits  upon  his  throne  and 
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claims  the  vessels  as  his  fleet,  the  waves  and  the  valleys 
as  his  own.  There  the  enthusiast,  blasted  by  the  light 
of  some  imaginary  creed,  beholds  the  shapes  of  angels, 
and  watches,  in  the  clouds  round  the  setting  sun,  the 
pavilions  of  God.  There  the  victim  of  forsaken  or 
perished  love,  mightier  than  the  sorcerers  of  old,  evokes 
the  dead,  or  recalls  the  faithless  by  the  philtre  of  undy- 
ing fancies.  Ah,  blessed  art  thou,  the  winged  power  of 
imagination  that  is  within  us  I  —  conquering  even  grief, 
brightening  even  despair.  Thou  takest  us  from  the 
world  when  reason  can  no  longer  bind  us  to  it,  and 
givest  to  the  maniac  the  inspiration  and  the  solace  of  the 
bard.  Thou,  the  parent  of  the  purer  love,  lingerest 
like  love,  when  even  ourself  forsakes  us,  and  lightest 
up  the  shattered  chambers  of  the  heart  with  the  glory 
that  makes  a  sanctity  of  decay. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Ellf  el(L  -^  Mayence.  —  Heidelberg. — A  oonyenatioii  between  Vane 
and  the  German  student — The  nuns  of  the  CasUe  of  Heidelberg 
and  its  solitary  habitant. 

It  was  now  the  fall  moon ;  light  cloudB  weie  bearing  up 
towaid  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Khine,  but  over  the 
Grothic  towers  of  Ellf  eld  the  sky  spread  blue  and  dear; 
the  river  danced  beside  the  old  gray  walls  with  a  sunny 
wave,  and  close  at  hand  a  vessel  crowded  with  passen- 
gersi  and  loud  with  eager  voices,  gave  a  merry  life  to 
the  scene.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  hills  sloped  away 
into  the  far  horizon,  and  one  slight  ski£f  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters  broke  the  solitary  brightness  of  the  noonday 
calm. 

The  town  of  Ellfeld  was  the  gift  of  Otho  the  First  to 
the  Church;  not  far  from  thence  is  the  crystal  spring  that 
gives  its  name  to  the  delicious  grape  of  Markbrunner. 

"  Ah !  "  quoth  Du— e,  "  doubtless  the  good  bishops 
of  Mayence  made  the  best  of  the  vicinity  I  " 

They  stayed  some  little  time  at  this  town,  and  visited 
the  ruins  of  Scharf enstein ;  thence  proceeding  up  the 
river,  they  passed  Nieder  Walluf,  called  the  Gate  of  the 
Bheingau,  and  the  luxuriant  garden  of  Schierstein ;  thence, 
sailing  by  the  castle-seat  of  the  Prince  Nassau  Usingen, 
and  passing  two  long  and  narrow  isles,  they  arrived  at 
Mayence,  as  the  sun  shot  his  last  rays  upon  the  waters, 
gilding  the  proud  cathedral  spire,  and  breaking  the  mists 
that  began  to  gather  behind,  over  the  rocks  of  the 
Bheingau. 
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Ever  memoxable  Mayence! — memorable  alike  for 
freedom  and  for  song,  —  within  those  walla  how  often 
woke  the  gallant  music  of  the  troubadour;  and  how  often 
beside  that  river  did  the  heart  of  the  maiden  tremUe  to 
the  lay!  Within  those  walls  the  stout  Walpoden  first 
broached  the  great  scheme  of  the  Hanseatic  league;  and 
more  than  all,  0  memorable  Mayence,  thou  canst  daim 
the  first  invention  of  the  mightiest  engine  of  human 
intellect^  —  the  great  leveller  of  power,  the  Demiurgus 
of  the  moral  world, — the  Press!  Here,  too,  lived  the 
maligned  hero  of  the  greatest  drama  of  modem  genius, 
the  traditionary  Faust,  illustrating  in  himself  the  &te  of 
his  successors  in  dispensing  knowledge, —  held  a  monster 
for  his  wisdom,  and  consigned  to  the  penalties  of  hell  as 
a  recompense  for  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  earth! 

At  Mayence,  Gertrude  heard  so  much  and  so  con- 
stantly of  Heidelberg,  that  she  grew  impatient  to  visit 

that  enchanting  town;  and  as  Du e  considered  the 

air  of  Heidelberg  more  pure  and  invigorating  than  that 
of  Mayence,  they  resolved  to  fix  within  it  their  tempo* 
rary  residence.  Alas !  it  was  the  place  destined  to  close 
their  brief  and  melancholy  pilgrimage,  and  to  become  to 
the  heart  of  Trevylyan  the  holiest  spot  which  the  earth 
contained,  —  the  Kaaba  of  the  world.  But  Gkrtrude, 
unconscious  of  her  fate,  conversed  gayly  as  their  carriage 
rolled  rapidly  on,  and,  constantly  alive  to  every  new 
sensation,  she  touched  with  her  characteristic  vivacity  on 
all  they  had  seen  in  their  previous  route.  There  is  a 
great  charm  in  the  observations  of  one  new  to  the  world, 
if  we  ourselves  have  become  somewhat  tired  of  "  its  hack 
sights  and  sounds; "  we  hear  in  their  freshness  a  voice 
from  our  own  youth. 

In  the  haunted  valley  of  the  Neckar,  the  most  crystal 
of  rivers,  stands  the  town  of  Heidelberg.     The  shades 
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of  evening  gathered  round  it  as  their  heavy  carnage 
rattled  along  the  antique  streeta,  and  not  till  the  next 
day  was  Qertrude  aware  of  all  the  unrivalled  beauties 
that  environ  the  place. 

Vane,  who  was  an  early  riser,  went  forth  alone  in  the 
morning  to  reconnoitre  the  town ;  and  as  he  was  gazing 
on  the  tower  of  St.  Peter,  he  heard  himself  suddenly 
aoooeted ;  he  turned  round  and  saw  the  German  student^ 
whom  they  had  met  among  the  mountains  of  Taunus,  at 
his  elbow. 

**  Monsieur  has  chosen  well  in  coming  hither, "  said  the 
student;  ''and  I  trust  our  town  will  not  disappoint  hia 
expectations.'' 

Vane  answered  with  courtesy^  and  the  (German  offer- 
ing to  accompany  him  in  his  walk,  their  conversation 
fell  naturally  on  the  life  of  a  university^  and  the  current 
education  of  the  German  people. 

"  It  is  surprising, "  said  the  student^  "  that  men  are 
eternally  inventing  new  systems  of  education,  and  yet 
persevering  in  the  old.  How  many  years  ago  is  it  since 
Fichte  predicted,  in  the  ^ystem  of  Pestaloca,  the  regen- 
eration of  the  German  people  t  What  has  it  done  1  We 
admire,  we  praise,  and  we  blunder  on  in  the  very  course 
Pestalom  proves  to  be  erroneous.  Certainly, "  continued 
the  student^  ''there  must  be  some  radical  defect  in  a 
system  of  culture  in  which  genius  is  an  ezceptiony  and 
dulness  the  result.  Yet  here,  in  our  German  universi- 
ties, everything  proves  that  education  without  equitable 
institutions  avails  little  in  the  general  formation  of  char- 
acter. Here  the  young  men  of  the  colleges  mix  on  the 
most  equal  terms;  they  are  daring,  romantic,  enamoured 
of  freedom  even  to  its  madness ;  they  leave  the  imiversity, 
no  political  career  continues  the  train  of  mind  they  had 
acquired ;  they  plunge  into  obscurity ;  Uv^  sqattered  and 
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separate,  and  the  student)  inebriated  with  Schiller,  sihlcs 
into  the  passive  priest  or  the  lethargic  baron.  His 
college  career,  so  &r  from  indicating  his  future  life, 
exactly  reverses  it:  he  is  brought  up  in  one  course  in 
order  to  proceed  in  another.  And  this  I  hold  to  be  the 
universal  error  of  education  in  all  countries;  they  con* 
ceive  it  a  certain  something  to  be  finished  at  a  certain 
age.  They  do  not  make  it  a  part  of  the  continuous 
history  of  life,  but  a  wandering  from  it.  ** 

"  You  have  been  in  England  f "  asked  Vane. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  travelled  over  nearly  the  whole  of  it  on 
foot.  I  was  poor  at  that  time,  and  imagining  there  was 
a  sort  of  masonry  between  all  men  of  letters,  I  inquired 
at  each  town  for  the  sauans,  and  asked  money  of  them 
as  a  matter  of  course." 

Vane  almost  laughed  outright  at  the  simplicity  and 
natve  unconsciousness  of  degradation  with  which  the 
student  proclaimed  himself  a  public  beggar. 

*  And  how  did  you  generally  succeed  1  " 

*'  In  most  cases  I  was  threatened  with  the  stocks,  and 
twice  I  was  consigned  by  the  juge  de  paix  to  the  village 
police,  to  be  passed  to  some  mystic  Mecca  they  were 
pleased  to  entitle  a  *  parish.'  Ah!."  continued  the 
German,  with  much  bonhomie,  "  it  was  a  pity  to  see  in  a 
great  nation  so  much  value  attached  to  such  a  trifle  as 
money.  But  what  surprised  me  greatly  was  the  tone  of 
your  poetry.  Madame  de  StaSl,  who  knew  perhaps  aa 
much  of  England  as  she  did  of  Oermany,  tells  us  that 
its  chief  character  is  the  ehivalresque  ;  and  excepting 
only  Scott,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  English,  I  did  not 
find  one  chivalrous  poet  among  you.  Yet,"  continued 
the  student,  "  between  ourselves,  I  fancy  that  in  our 
present  age  of  civilization,  there  is  an  unexamined 
mistake  in  the  general  mind  as  to  the  value  of  poetry. 
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It  delights  still  as  eyer,  but  it  has  ceased  to  teach.  The 
prose  of  the  heart  enlightens^  touches,  rouses  far  more 
than  poetry.  Tour  most  philosophical  poets  would  be 
commonplace  if  turned  into  prose.  Verse  cannot  contain 
the  refining  subtle  thoughts  which  a  great  prose  writer 
embodies;  the  rhyme  eternally  cripples  it;  it  properly 
deals  with  the  common  problems  of  human  nature  which 
are  now  hackneyed,  and  not  with  the  nice  and  philoso- 
phising corollaries  which  may  be  drawn  from  them. 
Thus,  though  it  would  seem  at  first  a  paradox^  common- 
place is  more  the  element  of  poetry  than  of  prose.'' 

This  sentiment  charmed  Vane,  who  had  nothing  of 
the  poet  about  him;  and  he  took  the  student  to 
share  their  breakfast  at  the  inn,  with  a  complacency 
he  rarely  experienced  at  the  re-meeting  with  a  new 
acquaintance. 

After  breakfast,  our  party  proceeded  through  the  town 
toward  the  wonderful  castle  which  is  its  chief  attraction, 
and  the  noblest  wreck  of  German  grandeur. 

And  now  pausing,  the  mountain  yet  unsealed,  the 
stately  ruin  frowned  upon  them,  girt  by  its  massive 
walls  and  hanging  terraces,  round  which  from  place  to 
place  clung  the  dwarfed  and  various  foliage.  Higlk  at 
the  rear  rose  the  huge  mountain,  covered,  save  at  its 
extreme  summit,  with  dark  trees,  and  concealing  in  its 
mysterious  breast  the  shadowy  beings  of  the  legendary 
world.  But  toward  the  ruins,  and  up  a  steep  ascent 
you  may  see  a  few  scattered  sheep  thinly  studding  the 
broken  ground.  Aloft,  above  the  ramparts,  rose,  deso- 
late and  huge,  the  Palace  of  the  Electors  of  the  Palati- 
nate. In  its  broken  walls  you  may  trace  the  tokens  of 
the  lightning  that  blasted  its  ancient  pomp,  but  still 
leaves  in  the  vast  extent  of  pile  a  fitting  monument  of 
the  memory  of  Charlemagne.     Below,  in  the  distance^ 
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spread'  Hkte  plain  far  and  spacious,  till  the  shadowy 
river,  with  one  solitary  sail  upon  its  breast^  united  the 
meUnaholy  scene  of  earth  with  the  autumnal  sky. 

"  See,"  said  Yane,  pointing  to  two  peasants  who  were 
oonversing  near  them  on  the  matters  of  their  little  trade, 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  associations  of  the  spot, — 
^  see,  after  all  that  is  said  and  done  about  human  great- 
ness, it  is  always  the  greatness  of  the  few.  Ages  pass, 
and  leave  the  poor  herd,  the  mass  of  men,  eternally  the 
same,  **-  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The 
pomp  of  princes  has  its  ebb  and  flow,  but  the  peasant 
sells  his  fruit  as  gayly  to  the  stranger  on  the  ruins,  as 
to  the  emperor  in  the  palace." 

^  Will  it  be  always  so  f  "  said  the  student. 

"  Let  us  hope  not,  for  the  sake  of  permanence  in 
glory,"  said  Trevylyali;  "had  a  people  built  yonder 
palace,  its  splendor  would  never  have  passed  away." 

Vane  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  Du  ■      e  took  snuff. 

But  all  the  impressions  produced  by  the  castle  at  a 
distance,  are  as  nothing,  when  you  stand  within  its  vast 
area  and.  behold  the  architecture  of  all  ages  blended  into 
one  mighty  ruin]  The  rich  hues  of  the  masonry,  the 
sweeping  fagades,  —  every  description  of  building  which 
man  ever  ^med  for  war  or  for  luxury  is  here;  all 
having  only  the  common  character,  —  ruin.  The 
feudal  rampart,  the  yawning  foss,  the  rude  tower,  the 
splendid  arch,  the  sti^ength  of  a  fortress,  the  magnificence 
of  a  palace,  •—  all  united,  strike  upon  the  soul  like  the 
history  of  a  fallen  empire  in  all  its  epochs. 

"There  is  one  singular  habitant  of  these  ruins," 
said  the  student;  **  a  solitary  painter,  who  has  dwelt 
here  some  twenty  years,  companioned  only  by  his  art. 
No  other  apartment  but  that  which  he  tenants  is  occu- 
pied by  a  human  being." 

18 
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"What  a  poetical  existence  I"  cried  Geitrndei 
enchanted  with  a  solittide  so  full  of  associations. 

*  Perhaps  so/'  said  the  cruel  Vane,  ever  anxious  to 
dispel  an  illusion;  "but  more  probably  custom  has 
deadened  to  him  all  that  overpowers  ourselves  with 
awe ;  and  he  may  tread  among  these  rains  rather  seeking 
to  pick  up  some  rude  morsel  of  antiquity,  than  feeding 
his  imagination  with  the  dim  traditions  that  invest 
them  with  so  august  a  poetry. " 

*  Monsieur's  conjecture  has  something  of  the  truth  in 
it/'  said  the  German:  "but  then  the  painter  is  a 
Frenchman. " 

There  is  a  sense  of  fotelity  in  the  Singular  mournful* 
ness  and  majesty  which  belong  to  the  ruins  of  Heidel- 
berg; contrasting  the  vastness  of  the  strength  with  the 
uttemess  of  the  ruin.  It  has  been  twice  struck  with 
lightning,  and  is  the  wreck  of  the  elemente,  not  of  man : 
during  the  great  siege  it  susteined,  the  lightning  is  sup- 
posed to  have  struck  the  powder  magazine  by  accident 

What  a  scene  for  some  great  imaginative  work  I 
What  a  mocking  interference  of  the  wrath  of  nature  in 
the  puny  conteste  of  men!  One  stroke  of  ^  the  red 
right  arm  "  above  us,  crushing  the  triumph  of  ages,  and 
laughing  te  scorn  the  power  of  the  beleaguers  and  the 
valor  of  the  besieged  I 

They  passed  the  whole  day  among  the  stupendous 
ruins,  and  felt,  when  they  descended  to  their  inn,  as  if 
they  had  left  the  caverns  of  some  mighty  tomb. 
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CHAPTBE  YYy 

No  part  of  the  Earth  really  Solitary.  —The  Song  of  the 

The  Sacred  Spot.-* The  Witch  of  the  Evil  Winda;—  The  Spell 
and  the  Datj  of  the  Fairiee. 

But  in  what  spot  of  the  vorld  is  thete  ever  titter  soli- 
tude t  The  vanity  of  man  supposes  that  loneliness  is 
his  absence.  Who  shall  say  what  millions  of  spiritual 
beings  glide  invisibly  among  scenes  apparently  the  most 
deserted.  Or  what  know  we  of  our  own  mechanism, 
that  we  should  deny  the  possibility  of  life  and  motion 
to  things  that  we  cannot  ourselves  recognize  f 

At  moonlight,  in  the  Great  Court  of  Heidelberg,  on 
the  borders  of  the  shattered  basin  overgrown  with  weeds, 
the  following  song  was  heard  by  the  melancholy  shades 
that  roam  at  night  through  the  mouldering  halls  of  old, 
and  the  gloomy  hollows  in  the  mountain  of  Heidelberg. 


SONG  OP  THE  FAIRIES  IN  THE  RUINS  OF 

HEIDELBERG. 

From  the  woods  and  the  glossy  greeny 

With  the  wild  thyme  strewn; 
Fipnr  the  rivers  whose  crisped  sheen 

Is  kissed  by  the  trembling  moon ; 
While  the  dwarf  looks  out  from  his  mountain  cave, 

And  the  eri  king  from  his  lair, 
And  the  water-nymph  from  her  moaning  wave,  -^ 

We  skizT  the  limber  air. 
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There  'b  a  smile  on  the  vine-clad  shoie, 

A  smile  on  the  castled  heights; 
They  dieam  back  the  days  of  yore. 

And  they  smile  at  our  roundel  rites  I 
Our  roundel  rites ! 

Ughtly  we  tread  these  halls  around. 

Lightly  tread  we ; 
Tety  hark  !  we  have  scared  with  a  single  sound 
The  moping  owl  on  the  breathless  tree^ 
And  the  goblin  sprites ! 
Ha !  ha !  we  have  scared  with  a  single  sound 
The  old  gray  owl  on  the  breathless  tree, 
And  the  goblin  sprites  ! 

*  They  come  not/'  said  Pipalee;  "yet  tl^e  banquet  is 
prepared,  and  the  poor  queen  will  be  glad  of  some 
refreshment." 

''What  a  pity  I  all  the  rose-leaveB  will  be  over- 
broiled,"  said  Nip. 

"  Let  U8  amuse  ourselves  with  the  old  painter,"  quoth 
Trip,  springing  over  the  ruins. 

"  Well  said,"  cried  Pipalee  and  Nip;  and  all  three, 
leaving  my  lord  treasurer  amazed  at  their  levity, 
whisked  into  the  painter's  apartment.  Permitting  them 
to  throw  the  ink  over  their  victim's  papers,  break  his 
pencils,  mix  bis  colors,  mislay  his  nightcap,  and  go 
whiz  against  his  face  in  the  shape  of  a  great  bat,  till 
the  astonished  Frenchman  began  to  think  the  pensive 
goblins  of  the  place  had  taken  a  sprightly  fit,  —  we 
hasten  to  a  small ,  green  spot  some  little  way  from  the 
town,  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  by  the  banks  of 
its  silver  stream.  It  was  circled  round  by  dark  trees, 
save  on  that  side  bordered  by  the  river.  The  wild 
flowers  sprang  profusely  from  the  turf ,  which  yet  was 
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smooth  and  singularly  green.  And  there  was  the 
Grerman  fairy  describing  a  circle  round  the  spot,  and 
making  his  elvish  spells.  And  Nymphalin  sat  droop- 
ingly  in  the  centre,  shading  her  face,  which  was  bowed 
down  as  the  head  of  a  water-lily,  and  weeping  crystal 
tears. 

There  came  a  hollow  murmur  through  the  trees,  and 
a  rush  as  of  a  mighty  wind,  and  a  dark  form  emerged 
from  the  shadow  and  approached  the  spot. 

The  face  was  wrinkled  and  old,  and  stem  with  a 
malevolent  and  evil  aspect.  The  frame  was  lean  and 
gaunt,  and  supported  by  a  staff,  and  a  short  gray  mantle 
covered  its  bended  shoulders. 

^Things  of  the  moonbeam  I "  said  the  form,  in  a 
shrill  and  ghastly  voice ;  ^  what  want  ye  here  f  And  why 
charm  ye  this  spot  from  the  coming  of  me  and  mine  Y  " 

''Dark  witch  of  the  blight  and  blast,"  answered  the 
fi^ry,  **  THOU  that  nippest  the  herb  in  its  tender  youth, 
and  eatest  up  the  core  of  the  soft  bud;  behold,  it  is 
but  a  small  spot  that  the  fairies  claim  from  thy  demesnes, 
and  on  which,  through  frost  and  heat,  they  will  keep 
the  herbage  green  and  the  air  gentle  in  its  sighs!  " 

''And  wherefore,  O  dweller  in  the  crevices  of  the 
earth  I  wherefore  wouldst  thou  guard  this  spot  from  the 
curses  of  the  seasons  f  ** 

''We  know  by  our  instinct,"  answered  the  fairy, 
"  that  this  spot  will  become  the  grave  of  one  whom  the 
fairies  love;  hither,  by  an  unfelt  influence,  shall  we 
guide  her  yet  living  steps;  and  in  gazing  upon  this  spot, 
shall  the  desire  of  quiet  and  the  resignation  to  death 
steal  upon  her  soul.  Behold,  throughout  the  universe, 
all  things  at  war  with  one  another,  —  the  lion  with  the 
lamb,  the  serpent  with  the  bird,  and  even  the  gentlest 
bird  itself  with  the  moth  of  the  air,  or  the  worm  of  the 
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bumble  eartbl  Wbat  tben  to  men,  and  to  tbe  spirits 
transcending  men,  is  so  lovely  and  so  sacred  as  a  being 
that  barmeth  none?  what  so  beautiful  as  innocence? 
w^at  so  mournful  as  its  untimely  tombt  And  shall 
not  that  tomb  be  sacred  f  Shall  it  not  be  our  peculiar 
care  ?  May  we  not  mourn  over  it  as  at  tbe  passing  away 
of  some  fair  miracle  in  nature;  too  tender  to  endure, 
too  rare  to  be  forgotten?  It  is  for  this,  0  dread  waker 
of  tbe  blast!  that  the  fairies  would  consecrate  this  little 
spot ;  for  this  they  would  charm  away  from  its  tranquil 
turf  the  wandering  ghoul  and  the  evil  children  of  tbe 
night.  Here,  not  the  ill-omened  owl,  nor  tbe  blind  bat, 
nor  tbe  unclean  worm,  shall  come.  And  thou  shouldst 
have  neither  will  nor  power  to  nip  the  flowers  of  spring, 
nor  sear  the  green  herbs  of  summer.  Is  it  not,  dark 
mother  of  the  evil  winds!  is  it  not  our  immemorial 
office  to  tend  the  grave  of  innocence,  and  keep  fresh 
the  flow:ers  round  the  resting-place  of  Virgin  Love  f  " 

Then  tbe  witch  drew  her  cloak  round  her,  and  mut- 
tered to  herself,  and  without  further  answer  turned  away 
among  the  trees  and  vanished,  as  the  breath  of  the  east 
wind,  which  goeth  with  her  as  her  comrade,  scattered 
the  melancholy  leaves  along  her  path  1 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

/jMrtrade  and  TreTylyan,  when  the  former  is  awakened  to 

the  approach  of  Death. 

'  HB  next  day  Grertrude  and  lier  companions  went  along 
t  je  bsmka  of  the  haunted  Neckar.  She  had  passed  a 
aleepless  and  painful  night,  and  her  evanescent  and 
child -like  spirits  had  sobered  down  into  a  melancholy 
and  thoughtful  mood.  She  leaned  back  in  an  open 
carriage  with  Treyylyan,   ever  constant  by  her  side, 

while  Du e  and   Vane  rode    slowly  in    advance. 

Trevylyan  tried  in  vain  to  cheer  her,  even  his  attempts 
(usually  so  eagerly  received)  to  charm  her  duller 
moments  by.  tale  or  legend,  were,  in  this  instance, 
fruitless.  She  shook  her  head  gently,  —  pressed  his 
hand,  and  said,  "No,  dear  Trevylyan,  —  no;  even  your 
art  fails  to-day,  but  your  kindness,  never! ''  and  pressing 
his  hand  to  her  lips,  she  burst  passionately  into  tears. 

Alarmed  and  anxious,  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast, 
and  strove  to  lift  her  face,  as  it  drooped  on  its  ^sting- 
place,  and  kiss  away  its  tears.- 

''Oh!-'  said  she,  at  length,  ''do  not  despise  my 
weakness,  I  am  overcome  by  my  own  thoughts;  I  look 
upon  the  world,  and  see  that  it  is  fair  and  good;  I  look 
upon  you,  and  I  see  all  that  I  can  venerate  and  adore. 
Life  seems  to  me  so  sweet,  and  the  earth  so  lovely ;  can 
you  wonder,  then,  that  I  should  shrink  at  the  thought 
of  death!  Nay,  interrupt  me  not,  dear  Albert;  the 
thought  must  be  borne  •  and  braved.  I  have  not  cher- 
ished, I  have  not  yielded  to  it  through  my  long- 
increasing  illness,  but  there  have  been  times  when  it  has 
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forced  itself  upon  me;  and  now,  now  more  palpably  than 
ever.  Do  not  think  me  weak  and  childish,  —  I  never 
feared  death  till  I  knew  you ;  but  to  see  you  no  more, 
—  never  again  to  touch  this  dear  hand;  never  to  thank 
you  for  your  love ;  never  to  be  sensible  of  your  care,  — 
to  lie  down  and  sleep,  and  never,  never,  once  more  to 
dream  of  you  f  Ah  I  that  is  a  bitter  thought  I  but  I  will 
brave  it,  —  yes,  brave  it  as  one  worthy  of  your  regard/' 

Trevylyan,  choked  by  his  emotions,  covered  his  own 
face  with  his  hands,  and,  leaning  back  in  the  carriagei 
vainly  struggled  with  his  sobs. 

''Perhaps,''  she  said,  yet  ever  and  anon  clinging  to 
the  hope  that  had  utterly  abandoned  him,  —  "  perhaps  I 
may  yet  deceive  myself;  and  my  love  for  you,  which 
seems  to  me  as  if  it  could  conquer  death,  may  bear  me 
up  against  this  fell  disease:  the  hope  to  live  with  you, 
to  watch  you,  to  share  your  high  dreams,  and  oh! 
above  all,  to  soothe  you  in  sorrow  and  sickness,  as  you 
have  soothed  me,  —  has  not  that  hope  something  that 
may  support  even  this  sinking  frame  f  And  who  shall 
love  thee  as  I  love ;  who  see  thee  as  I  have  seen  f  who 
pray  for  thee  in  gratitude  and  tears  as  I  have  prayed  f 
Oh,  Albert,  so  little  am  I  jealous  of  you,  so  little  do  I 
think  of  myself  in  comparison,  that  I  could  close  my 
eyes  happily  on  the  world,  if  I  knew  that  what  I  could 
be  to  thee  another  will  be!  " 

"  Gertrude,"  said  Trevylyan,  and  lifting  up  his  color- 
less face,  he  gazed  upon  her  with  an  earnest  and  calm 
solemnity,  —  "Gertrude,  let  us  be  united  at  once!  if 
Fate  must  sever  us,  let  her  cut  the  last  tie  too ;  let  us 
feel  at  least  that  on  earth  we  have  been  all  in  all  to  each 
other;  let  us  defy  death,  even  as  it  frowns  upon  us.  Be 
mine  to-morrow,  this  day,  — oh,  God!  be  mine!  '* 

Over  even  that  pale  countenance,  beneath  whose  hues 
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the  lamp  of  life  so  faintly  fluttered,  a  deep,  radiant  flash 
passed  one  moment,  lighting  up  the  beautiful  ruin  with 
the  glow  of  maiden  youth  and  impassioned  hope,  and 
then  died  rapidly  away. 

''No,  Albert,"  she  said,  sighing;  "no!  it  must  not 
be:  far  easier  would  come  the  pang  to  you,  while  yet 
we  are  not  wholly  united;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
selfish,  and  feel  as  if  I  should  leave  a  tenderer  remem- 
brance on  your  heart,  thus  parted ;  tenderer,  but  not  so 
sad.  I  would  not  wish  you  to  feel  yourself  widowed  to 
my  memory;  I  would  not  cling  like  a  blight  to  yotir 
fair  prospects  of  the  future.  Itemember  me  rather  as  a 
dream;  as  something  never  wholly  won,  and,  therefore, 
asking  no  fidelity  but  that  of  kind  and  forbearing 
thoughts.  Do  you  remember  one  evening  as  we  sailed 
along  the  Bhine,  —  ah !  happy,  happy  hour!  —  that  we 
heard  from  the  banks  a  strain  of  music,  not  so  skilfully 
played  as  to  be  worth  listening  to  for  itself,  but  suiting, 
aa  it  did,  the  hour  and  the  scene,  we  remained  silent 
that  we  might  hear  it  the  better;  and  when  it  died 
insensibly  upon  the  waters,  a  certain  melancholy  stole 
over  us;  we  felt  that  a  something  that  softened  the 
landscape  had  gone,  and  we  conversed  less  lightly  than 
before)  Just  so,  my  own  loved  —  my  own  adored 
Trevylyan,  just  so  is  the  influence  that  our  brief  love, 
your  poor  Gertrude's  existence,  should  bequeath  to 
your  remembrance.  A  sound  —  a  presence  —  should 
haunt  you  for  a  little  while,  but  no  more,  ere  you  again 
become  sensible  of  the  glories  that  court  your  way  I  " 

But  as  Gertrude  said  this,  she  turned  to  Trevylyan, 
and  seeing  his  agony,  she  could  refrain  no  longer;  she 
felt  that  to  soothe  was  to  insult;  and,  throwing  herself 
upon  his  breast,  they  mingled  their  tears  together. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A  Spot  to  be  Buried  in. 

On*  their  return  homeward,  Du e  took  the  third 

seat  in  the  carriage,  and  endeavored,  with  hia  uaaal  vi- 
vacity, to  cheer  the  spirits  of  his  companions;  and  such 
was  the  elasticity  of  Gertrude's  nature  that,  with  her, 
he ,  to  a  certain  degree,  succeeded  in  his  kindly  attempt. 
Quickly  alive  to  the  charms  of  scMiery,  she  entered  hy 
degrees  into  the  external  heauties  which  every  turn  in 
the  road  opened  to  their  view;  and  the  silvery  smooth- 
ness of  the  river,  that  made  the  constant  attraction  of 
the  landscape,  the  serenity  of  the  time,  and  the  clearness 
of  the  heavens,  tended  to  tranquillize  a  mind  that,  like 
a  sunflower,  so  instinctively  turned  from  the  shadow  to 
the  light. 

Once  Du  o  stopped  the  carriage  in  a  spot  of  herb- 
age, bedded  among  the  trees,  and  said  to  Grertrude,  "  We 
are  now  in  one  of  the  many  places  along  the  Neckar 
which  your  favorite  traditions  serve  to  consecrate. 
Amidst  yonder  copses,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
there  dwelt  a  hermit,  who,  though  young  in  years,  was 
renowned  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  None  knew 
whence  he  came,  nor  for  what  cause  he  had  limited  the 
circle  of  life  to  the  seclusion  of  his  cell.  He  rarely 
spoke,  save  when  his  ghostly  advice  or  his  kindly  prayer 
was  needed;  he  lived  upon  herbs,  and  the  wild  fruits 
which  the  peasants  brought  to  his  cave ;  and  every  morn- 
ing and  every  evening  he  came  to  this  spot  to  fill  his 
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pitcher  from  the  water  of  the  stream.  But  here  he  was 
obserrecl  to  linger  long  after  his  task  was  done,  and  to 
sit  gazing  upon  the  walls  of  a  convent  which  then  rose 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  bank,  though  now  even  its 
rains  are  gone.  Gnidually  his  health  gave  way  beneath 
the  austerities  he  practised;  and  one  evening  he  was 
found  by  some  fishermen  insensible  on  the  turf.  They 
bore  him  for  medical  aid  to  the  opposite  convent;  and 
one  of  the  sisterhood,  the  daughter  of  a  prince,  was 
summoned  to  tend  the  recluse.  But  when  his  eyes 
opened  upon  hers,  a  sudden  recognition  appeared  to  seize 
both.  He  spoke;  and  the  sister  threw  herself  on  the 
couch  of  the  dying  man,  and  shrieked  forth  a  name,  the 
most  famous  in  the  surrounding  country,  —  the  name  of 
a  once  noted  minstrel,  who,  in  those  rude  times,  had 
mingled  the  poet  with  the  lawless  chief,  and  was  sup- 
posed, years  since,  to  have  fallen  in  one  of  the  desperate 
frays  between  prince  and  outlaw  which  were  then  com- 
mon ;  storming  the  very  castle  which  held  her,  —  now 
the  pious  nun,  then  the  beauty  and  presider  over  the 
tournament  and  galliard.  In  her  arms  the  spirit  of  the 
hermit  passed  away.  She  survived  but  a  few  hours, 
and  left  conjecture  busy  with  a  history  to  which  it 
never  obtained  further  clew.  Many  a  troubadour,  in 
later  times,  furnished  forth  in  poetry  the  details  which 
truth  refused  to  supply;  and  the  place  where  the  hermit, 
at  sunrise  and  sunset,  ever  came  to  gaze  upon  the  con- 
vent became  consecrated  by  song. " 

The  place  invested  with  this  legendary  interest  was 
impressed  with  a  singular  aspect  of  melancholy  quiet; 
wild  flowers  yet  lingered  on  the  turf,  whose  grassy 
sedges  gently  overhung  the  Neckar,  that  murmured 
amidst  them  with  a  plaintive  music.  Not  a  wind 
stirred  the  trees;  but,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  place , 
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the  spiie  of  a  church  rose  amidst  the  copse;  audi  as  they 
paused,  they  suddenly  heard  from  the  holy  building  the 
bell  that  summons  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  came 
on  the  ear  in  such  harmony  with  the  spot,  with  the  hour, 
with  the  breatliing  calm,  that  it  thrilled  to  the  heart  of 
each  with  an  inexpressible  power.  It  was  like  the 
yoice  of  another  world,  that  amidst  the  solitude  of 
nature  summoned  the  lulled. spirit  from  the  cares  of  this: 
it  invited,  not  repulsed,  and  had  in  its  tone  more  of 
softness  than  of  awe.  | 

Gertrude  turned,  with  tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  and, 
laying  her  hand  on  Trevylyan's,  whispered:  ^  In  such 
a  ^>ot  —  so  calm,  so  sequestered,  yet  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  house  of  Grod  —  would  I  wish  this  broken 
frame  to  be  consigned  to  rest!  ** 
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CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

The  Condunon  of  this  Tale.  ' 

Fbom  that  day  Gertrude's  spirit  resumed  its  wonted 
cheerfulness,  and  for  the  ensuing  week  she  never 
reverted  to  her  approaching  fate ;  she  seemed  once  more 
to  have  grown  unconscious  of  its  limit.  Perhaps  she 
sought  —  anxious  for  Trevyljan  to  the  last  —  not  to 
throw  additional  gloom  over  their  earthly  separation; 
or,  perhaps,  once  steadily  regarding  the  certainty  of 
her  doom,  its  terrors  vanished.  The  chords  of  thought, 
vihrating  to  the  suhtlest  emotions,  may  be  changed  by 
a  single  incident  or  in  a  single  hour :  a  sound  of  sacred 
music,  a  green  and  quiet  burial-place,  may  convert  the 
form  of  death  into  the  aspect  of  an  angel.  And  there- 
fore wisely,  and  with  a  beautiful  lore,  did  the  Oreek 
strip  the  grave  of  its  unreal  gloom,  —  wisely  did  they 
body  forth  the  great  Principle  of  Rest  by  solemn  and 
lovely  images,  unconscious  of  the  northern  madness  that 
made  a  Spectre  of  Repose  ! 

But  while  Oertrude's  spirit  resumed  its  healthful  tone, 
her  frame  rapidly  declined,  and  a  few  days  now  could 
do  the  ravage  of  months  a  little  while  before. 

One  evening,  amidst  the  desolate  ruins  of  Heidelberg, 
Trevylyan,  who  had  gone  forth  alone  to  indulge  the 
thoughts  which  he  strove  to  stifle  in  Grertrude's  presence, 
suddenly  encountered  Vane.  That  calm  and  almost 
callous  pupil  of  the  adversities  of  the  world  was  stand- 
ing alone,  and  gazing  upon  the  shattered  casements  and 
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riven  tower,  through  which  the  sun  now  cast  its  shint 
and  parting  ray. 

Trevylyan,  who  had  never  loved  this  cold  and  unsus- 
ceptible man,  save  for  the  sake  of  Gertrude,  felt  now 
almost  a  hatred  creep  over  him,  as  he  thought  in  such  a 
time,  and  with  death  fastening  upon  the  flower  of  his 
house,  he  could  yet  be  calm,  and  smile,  and  muse,  and 
moralize,  and  play  the  common  part  of  the  world.  He 
strode  slowly  up  to  him,  and,  standing  full  before  him, 
said,  with  a  hollow  voice  and  writhing  smile :  '^  You 
amuse  yourself  pleasantly,  sir:  this  is  a  fine  scene, — 
and  to  meditate  over  griefs  a  thousand  years  hushed  to 
rest  is  better  than  watphing  over  a  sick  girl,  and  eating 
away  your  heart  with  fear !  ** 

Vane  looked  at  him  quietly,  but  intently,  and  made 
no  reply. 

"Vane!"  continued  Trevylyan,  with  the  same  pre- 
ternatural attempt  at  calm,  —  **  Vane,  in  a  few  days  all 
will  be  over,  and  you  and  I,  the  things,  the  plotters, 
the  false  men  of  the  world,  will  be  left  alone,  —  left  by 
the  sole  being  that  graces  our  dull  life,  that  makes,  by 
her  love,  either  of  us  worthy  of  a  thought!  ** 

Vane  started,  and  turned  away  his  face.  *'  Tou  are 
cruel,"  said  he,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

"What,  man!"  shouted  Trevylyan,  seizing  him 
abruptly  by  the  arm,  "can  j/ou  feel?  Is  your  cold 
heart  touched?  Come,  then,"  added  he,  with  a  wild 
laugh,  —  "  come,  let  us  be  friends!  " 

Vane  drew  himself  aside,  with  a  certain  dignity  that 
impressed  Trevylyan  even  at  that  hour.  ^  Some  years 
hence,"  said  he,  "  you  will  be  called  cold  as  I  am, —  sor- 
row will  teach  you  the  wisdom  of  indifference ;  it  is  a 
bitter  school ,  sir,  a  bitter  school !  But  think  you  that  I 
do  indeed  see  unmoved  my  last  hope  shivered, —  the  last 
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tie  that  binds  me  to  my  kindt  No,  no  I  I  feel  it  as 
a  man  may  feel ;  I  cloak  it  as  a  man  grown  gray  in  mis* 
fortune  should  dot  My  child  is  mor^  to  me  than  your 
betrothed  to  yon;  for  you  are  young  and  wealthy,  and 
life  smiles  before  you;  but  I  —  no  more  —  sir-— no 
more." 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Trevylyan,  humbly;  "I  have 
wronged  you ;  but  Gertrude  is  an  excuse  for  any  crime 
of  love;  and  now  listen  to  my  last  prayer:  give  her  to 
me,  —  even  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Death  cannot 
seize  her  in  the  arms  —  in  the  vigils  —  of  a  love  like 
mine. " 

Vane  shuddered.  "It  were  to  wed  the  dead,"  said 
he.  — ''no!" 

Trevylyan  drew  back,  and  without  another  word  hur- 
ried away:  he  returned  to  the  town;  he  sought,  with 
methodical  calmness,  the  owner  of  the  piece  of  ground 
in  which  Gertrude  had  wished  to  be  buried.  He  pur* 
chased  it,  and  that  very  night  he  sought  the  priest  of  a 
neighboring  church,  and  directed  it  should  be  conse* 
crated  according  to  the  due  rite  and  ceremonial. 

The  priest,  an  aged  and  pious  man,  was  struck  by  the 
request,  and  the  air  of  him  who  made  it. 

"  Shall  it  be  done  forthwith,  sir?  "  said  he,  hesitating. 

•  Forthwith,"  answered  Trevylyan,  with  a  calm  smile, 
"a  bridegroom,  you  know,  is  naturally  impatient." 

For  the  next  three  days  Gertrude  was  so  ill  as  to  be 
confined  to  her  bed.  All  that  time  Trevylyan  sat  out- 
side her  door  without  speaking,  scarcely  lifting  his  eyes 
from  the  ground.  The  attendants  passed  to  and  fro,  — 
he  heeded  them  not ;  perhaps,  as  even  the  foreign  men* 
ials  turned  aside  and  wiped  their  eyes,  and  prayed  God 
to  comfort  him,  he  requited  compassion  less  at  that  time 
than  any  other.     There  is  a  stupefaction  in  woe,  and 
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the  heart  sleeps  without  a  pang  when  exhausted  by  its 
afSiotions. 

But  on  the  fourth  day  Gertrude  rose,  and  was  carried 
down  (how  changed,  yet  how  lovely  ever!)  to  their  com- 
mon apartment.  During  those  three  days  the  priest 
had  been  with  her  often,  and  her  spirit,  full  of  religion 
from  her  childhood,  had  been  unspeakably  soothed  by 
his  comfort.  She  took  food  from  the  hand  of  Trevy- 
lyan ;  she  smiled  upon  him  as  sweetly  as  of  old.  She 
conversed  with  him,  though  with  a  faint  voice  and  at 
f^roken  intervals.  But  she  felt  no  pain;  life  ebbed 
away  gradually,  and  without  a  pang.  "  My  father,''  she 
said  to  Vane,  whose  features  still  bore  their  usual  calm, 
whatever  might  have  passed  within,  **  I  know  that  you 
will  grieve  when  I  am  gone  more  than  the  world  might 
guess ;  for  I  alone  know  what  you  were  years  ago,  ere 
friends  left  you  and  fortune  frowned,  and  ere  my  poor 
mother  died.  But  do  not  —  do  not  believe  that  hope  and 
comfort  leave  you  with  me.  Till  the  heaven  pass  away 
from  the  earth,  there  shall  be  comfort  and  hope  for  all." 

They  did  not  lodge  in  the  town,  but  had  fixed  their 
abode  on  its  outskirts,  and  within  sight  of  the  Neckar ; 
and  from  the  window  they  saw  a  light  sail  gliding 
gayly  by,  till  it  passed,  and  solitude  once  more  rested 
upon  the  waters. 

"The  sail  passes  from  our  eyes,"  said  Gertrude, 
pointing  to  it;  "  but  still  it  glides  on  as  happily, 
though  we  see  it  no  more;  and  I  feel  —  yes,  bther,  I 
feel  —  I  know  that  it  is  so  with  tis.  We  glide  down 
the  river  of  time  from  the  eyes  of  men,  but  we  cease 
not  the  less  to  be  /  " 

And  now,  as  the  twilight  descended,  she  expressed  a 
wish,  before  she  retired  to  rest,  to  be  left  alone  with 
Trevylyan.     He  was  not  then  sitting  by  her  side,  for 
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he  wonld  not  trust  himself  to  do  so;  but  with  his  face 
averted,  at  a  little  distance  from  her.  She  called  him 
by  his  name:  he  answered  not  nor  turned.  Weak  as 
she  was,  she  raised  herself  from  the  sofia,  and  crept 
gently  along  the  floor  till  she  came  to  him,  and  sank  in 
his  arms.  '^ 

"  Ah,  unkind !  "  she  said,  —  "  unkind  for  once !  Will 
you  turn  away  from  me?  Gome,  let  us  look  once  more 
on  the  river:  see!  the  night  darkens  over  it.  Our 
pleasant  voyage,  the  type  of  our  love,  is  finished;  our 
sail  may  be  unfurled  no  more.  Never  again  can  your 
voice  soothe  the  lassitude  of  sickness  with  the  legend 
and  the  song,  —  the  course  is  run,  the  vessel  is  broken 
up,  night  closes  over  its  fragments;  but  now,  in  this 
hour,  love  me,  be  kind  to  me  as  ever.  Still  let  me  be 
your  own  Gertrude,  —  still  let  me  close  my  eyes  this 
night,  as  before,  with  the  sweet  consciousness  that  I  am 
loved." 

"Loved!  —  Oh,  (Jertrude!  speak  not  to  me  thus!  * 
"  Come,  that  is  yourself  again! "  and  she  clung  with 
weak  arms  caressingly  to  his  breast.  "And  now,"  she 
said,  more  solemnly,  **  let  us  forget  that  we  are  mortal; 
let  us  remember  only  that  life  is  a  part,  not  the  whole 
of  our  career;  let  us  feel  in  this  soft  hour,  and  while 
yet  we  are  unsevered,  the  presence  of  The  Eternal  that  is 
within  us,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  as  death,  but  as  a  short 
absence ;  and  when  once  the  pang  of  parting  is  over, 
you  must  think  only  that  we  are  shortly  to  meet  again. 
What!  you  turn  from  me  still  t  See,  I  do  not  weep  or 
grieve,  I  have  conquered  the  pang  of  our  absence ;  will 
you  be  outdone  by  met  Do  you  remember,  Albert,  that 
yon  once  told  me  how  the  wisest  of  the  sages  of  old,  in 
prison  and  before  death,  consoled  his  friends  with  the 
proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     Is  it  not  a  conso- 
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lation  1  —  does  it  not  suffice  ?  —  or  will  you  deem  it  wise 
from  the  lips  of  wisdom,  but  vaia  from  the  lips  of 
lovef" 

**  HusIl,  hush!  "  said  TroTylyan,  wildly ;  "  or  I  shall 
think  you  an  angel  already." 

But  let  us  close  this  commune,  and  leave  unrevealed 
the  last  sacred  words  that  ever  passed  between  them 
upon  eiarth. 

When  Vane  and  the  physician  stole  back  softly  into 
the  room,  Trevylyan  motioned  to  them  to  be  still: 
"  She  sleeps,"  he  whispered,  —  "  hush  I  "  And  in  truth, 
wearied  out  by  her  own  emotions,  and  lulled  by  the 
belief  that  she  had  soothed  one  with  whom  her  heart 
dwelt  now  as  ever,  she  had  fallen  into  sleep,  or,  it  may 
be,  insensibility,  on  his  breast.  There  as  she  lay, —  so 
fair,  so  frail,  so  delicate,  —  the  twilight  deepened  into 
shade,  and  the  first. star,  like  the  hope  of  the  future, 
broke  forth  upon  the  darkness  of  the  earth. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  stillness  without,  save  that 
which  lay  breathlessly  within.  For  not  one  of  the 
group  stirred  or  spoke;  and  Trevylyan,  bending  over 
her,  never  took  his  eyes  from  her  face,  watching  the 
parted  lips,  and  fancying  that  he  imbibed  the  breath. 
Alas,  the  breath  was  stilled!  from  sleep  to  death  she 
had  glided  without  a  sigh:  happy,  most  happy  in  that 
death!  —  cradled  in  the  arms  of  unchanged  love,  and 
brightened  in  her  last  thought  by  the  consciousness  of 
innocence  and  the  assurances  of  heaven! 

.  Trevylyan,  after  long  sojoura  on  the  Continent, 
returned  to  England.  He  plunged  into  active  life,  and 
became  what  is  turned  in  this  age  of  little  names,  a 
distinguished  and  noted  man.  But  what  was  mainly 
cemarkable  in  his  future  conduct,  was  his  impatience  of 
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rest.  He  eagerly  courted  all  occupations,  even  of  the 
most  varied  and  motley  kind.  Business,  letters,  ambi- 
tion, pleasure.  He  suffered  no  pause  in  bis  career;  and 
leisure  to  bim  was  as  care  to  otbers.  He  lived  in  tbe 
world  as  tbe  worldly  do,  discharging  its  duties,  foster- 
ing its  affections,  and  fulfilling  its  career.  But  there 
was  a  deep  and  wintry  change  within  bim,  —  t?ie  sun- 
light of  his  life  was  gone ;  tbe  loveliness  of  romance 
bad  left  the  earth.  The  stem  was  proof  as  heretofore  to 
tbe  blast,  but  tbe  green  leaves  were  severed  from  it 
forever,  and  tbe  bird  had  forsaken  its  boughs.  Once 
he  bad  idolized  tbe  beauty  that  is  born  of  song,  tbe 
glory  and  tbe  ardor  that  invest  such  thoughts  as  are 
not  of  our  common  clay;  but  tbe  well  of  enthusiasm 
was  dried  up,  and  tbe  golden  bowl  was  broken  at  the 
fountain.  With  Gertrude,  tbe  poetry  of  existence  was 
gone.  As  she  herself  bad  described  her  loss,  a  music 
bad  ceased  to  breathe  along  tbe  face  of  things;  and 
though  tbe  bark  might  sail  on  as  swiftly,  and  tbe  streams 
swell  with  as  proud  a  wave,  a  something  that  bad 
vibrated  on  tbe  heart  was  still,  and  the  magic  of  tbe 
voyage  was  no  more. 

And  Gertrude  sleeps  on  the  spot  where  she  wished 
her  last  couch  to  be  made;  and  far  —  oh,  far  dearer  is 
that  small  spot  on  tbe  distant  banks  of  tbe  gliding 
Neckar  to  Trevylyan's  heart,  than  all  tbe  broad  lands 
and  fertile  fields  of  his  ancestral  domain.  Tbe  turf, 
too,  preserves  its  emerald  greenness ;  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  tbe  field  flowers  spring  up  by  the  sides  of  the 
simple  tomb  even  more  profusely  than  of  old.  A  curve 
in  tbe  bank  breaks  tbe  tide  of  tbe  Neckar;  and  therefore 
its  stream  pauses,  as  if  to  linger  reluctantly  by  that 
solitary  grave,  and  to  mourn  among  the  rustling  sedges 
ere  it  passes  on.     And  I  have  thought,  when  I  last 
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looked  upon  that  quiet  place,  —  when  I  saw  the  turf  so 
fresh  and  the  flowers  so  hright  of  hue,  that  atrial  hands 
might  indeed  tend  the  sod,  —  that  it  was  by  no  imagx" 
nary  spells  that  I  summoned  the  fairies  to  my  tale ;  that 
in  truth,  and  with  vigils  constant  though  unseen,  they 
yet  kept  from  all  polluting  footsteps,  and  from  the  harsher 
influence  of  the  seasons,  the  grave  of  one  who  so  loved 
their  race;  and  who,  in  her  gentle  and  spotless  virtue, 
claimed  kindred  with  the  beautiful  Ideal  of  the  world. 
Is  there  one  of  us  who  has  not  known  some  being  for 
whom  it  seemed  not  too  wild  a  phantasy  to  indulge 
such  dreams  f 


To  ik$  form&r  ediUom  of  ikU  tale  wu  prefixed  a  poem  on 
**Tke  Ideal,** which  had  all  (he  wmt  fauUe  of  the  author's 
ea/rUett  oompotiUone  in  veru.  The  preeent  poem  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  Knee)  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  hae  at 
least  the  eompartUive  merit  of  being  less  vague  in  the  thought  amd 
leas  unpoUshed  in  the  diction  than  that  whdeh  it  replaces, 

JSmb,  1849. 


THE  IDEAL  WORLD. 


The  Ideal  World. — Its  Realm  is  eyerywhero  axoand  osl  — 'Its  In- 
habitants are  the  Immortal  Personifications  of  all  Beautiful 
Thoughts. — To  that  World  we  attain  by  the  Repose  of  the 
Senses. 

Around  ^  this  viaible  diurnal  sphere  " 

There  floats  a  World  that  girds  us  like  the  space; 
On  wandering  clouds  and  gliding  beams  career 

Its  ever-moving,  murmurous  Populace. 
There,  all  the  lovelier  thoughts  conceived  below, 

Ascending,  live,  and  in  celestial  shapes. 
To  that  bright  World,  0  Mortal,  wouldst  thou  got— 

Bind  but  thy  senses,  and  thy  soul  escapes: 
To  care,  to  sin,  to  passion  close  thine  eyes; 
Sleep  in  the  flesh,  and  see  the  Dreamland  rise  t 
Hark  to  the  gush  of  golden  waterfalls, 
Or  knightly  tromps  at  Archimagian  Walls  I 
In  the  green  huah  of  Dorian  Valleys  mark 

The  Biver  Maid  her  amber  tresses  knitting;  — 
When  glow-worms  twinkle  under  coverts  dark. 

And  silver  clouds  o'er  summer  stars  are  flitting, 
With  jocund  elves  invade  **  the  Moone's  sphere, 

^  Or  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear; ''  ^ 

1  Midsummer  Night* s  Dream. 
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Or,  list!  what  time  the  roseate  urns  of  dawn 
Scatter  fresh  dews,  and  the  first  skylark  weaves 

Joy  into  song,  —  the  blithe  Arcadian  Faun 
Piping  to  wood-nymphs  under  Bromian  leaves, 

While  slowly  gleaming  through  l^e  purple  glade 

Come  Evian's  panther  car,  and  the  pale  Kaxian  Maid. 

Such,  0  Ideal  World,  thy  habitants! 

All  the  fair  children  of  creative  creeds  •— > 
All  the  lost  tribes  of  Phantasy  are  thine  — 
From  antique  Saturn  in  Dodonian  haunts. 

Or  Pan's  first  music  waked  from  shepherd  reeds, 
To  the  last  sprite  when  Heaven's  pale  lamps  decline. 
Heard  wailing  soft  along  the  solemn  Bhine. 


II. 

Onr  Dreamt  belong  to  the  Ideal. — The  diyiner  Love  for  which 
Youth  aighs  not  attainable  in  life. — But  the  ponnit  of  that 
Love,  beyond  the  World  of  the  Senses,  purifies  the  Sool  and 
awakes  the  Genius.  —  Petrarch.  —  Dante. 

Thine  are  the  Dreams  that  pass  the  Ivory  Gkites, 

With  prophet  shadows  haunting  poet  eyes! 
Thine  the  beloved  illusions  youth  creates 

From  the  dim  haze  of  its  own  happy  skies. 
In  vain  we  pine  — we  yeem  on  earth  to  win 

The  being  of  the  hearty  our  boyhood's  dream. 
The  Psyche  and  the  Eros  ne'er  have  been. 

Save  in  Olympus,  wedded  I  —  As  a  stream 
Glasses  a  star,  so  life  the  ideal  love; 
Restless  the  stream  below,  —  serene  the  orb  above ! 
Ever  the  soul  the  senses  shall  deceive ; 
Here  custom  chill,  there  kinder  fate  bereave: 
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For  mortal  lips  unmeet  eternal  vows  I 

And  Eden's  flowers  for  Adam's  moomf ol  brows  t 

We  seek  to  make  the  moment's  angel  guest 

The  household  dweller  at  a  human  hearth; 
We  chase  the  bird  of  Paradise,  whose  nest 

Was  never  found  amid  the  bowers  of  earth.* 
Yet  loftier  joys  the  vain  pursuit  maj  bring, 

Than  sat  the  senses  with  the  boons  of  time; 
The  bird  of  Heaven  hath  still  an  upward  wing, 

The  steps  it  lures  are  still  the  steps  that  climb; 
And  in  the  ascent,  altho'  the  soil  be  bare, 
More  clear  the  daylight  and  more  pure  the  air. 
Let  Petrarch's  heart  the  human  mistress  lose, 
He  mourns  the  Laura,  but  to  win  the  Muse. 
Gould  all  the  charms  which  Oeorgian  maids  combine. 
Delight  the  soul  of  the  dark  Florentine, 
Like  one  chaste  dream  of  childlike  BeatrioOi 
Awaiting  Hell's  dark  pilgrim  in  the  skies, 
Snatch'd  from  below  to  be  the  guide  above, 
And  clothe  Beligion  in  the  form  of  Love  t ' 

^  Aooording  to  a  belief  in  the  East,  which  is  aasociated  with  one 
ot  the  loveliest  and  most  familiar  of  Oriental  snpentitions,  the  bird 
of  Paradise  Is  never  seen  to  rest  upon  the  earth,  and  its  neet  is 
never  to  be  found. 

'  It  is  supposed  by  many  of  the  commentators  .on  Dante  that, 
in  the  form  of  his  lost  Beatrice,  who  guides  him  in  his  Yision  of 
Hearen,  he  allegorises  ReUgious  Faith. 
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III. 


Genius,  lifting  its  life  to  the  Ideal,  becomes  itself  a  pnze  Idea.  — 
It  must  comprehend  all  Existence :  all  human  Sins  and  Suffer- 
ings.—  But  in  comprehending,  it  transmutes  them. — The  Poet 
in  his  twofold  being,  the  Actual  and  the  Ideal.  —  The  influence 
of  Genius  over  the  sternest  realities  of  Earth,  over  our  Passions. 
—  Wars  and  Superstitions.  —  Its  Identity  is  with  human  prog- 
ress.—Its  agency,  even  where  unacknowledged,  is  oniTeisal. 

0  thou  tnie  Iris !  sporting  on  thy  bow 

Of  tears  and  smilesy  — Jove's  herald.  Poetry  1 
Thou  reflex  image  of  all  joy  and  woe,  — 

Bath  fused  in  light  by  thy  dear  phantasy  I 
Lo!  from  the  clay  how  Grenius  lifts  its  life, 

And  grows  one  pure  Idea,  —  one  calm  soul ! 
True,  its  own  clearness  must  reflect  our  strife ; 

True,  its  completeness  must  comprise  our  whole : 
But  as  the  sun  transmutes  the  sullen  hues, 

Of  marsh-grown  yapors  into  vermeil  dyes, 
And  melts  them  later  into  twilight  dews. 

Shedding  on  flowers  the  baptism  of  the  skies; 
So  glows  the  Ideal  in  the  air  we  breathe,  — 

So  from  the  fumes  of  sorrow  and  of  sin 
Doth  its  warm  light  in  rosy  colors  wreathe 

Its  playful  cloudland,  storing  balms  within. 

Survey  the  Poet  in  his  mortal  mould, 

Man  amongst  men,  descended  from  his  throne  t 

The  moth  that  chased  the  star  now  frets  the  fold« 
Our  cares,  our  faults,  our  follies  are  his  own. 

Passions  as  idle  and  desires  as  vain 

Vex  the  wild  heart  and  dupe  the  erring  brain. 
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Erom  Fieedom's  field  the  recreant  Horace  flies 
To  kiss  the  hand  by  which  his  country  dies; 
From  Mary's  grave  the  mighty  Peasant  turns, 
And  hoarse  with  orgies  rings  the  laugh  of  Bums. 
While  Bousseau's  lips  a  lackey's  vices  own,  — 
Lips  that  could  draw  the  thunder  on  a  throne ! 
But  when  from  Life  the  Actual  Genius  springs, 

When,  self-transform'd  by  its  own  magic  rod. 
It  snaps  the  fetters  and  expands  the  wings, 

And  drops  the  fleshly  garb  that  veil'd  the  god, 
How  the  mists  vanish  as  the  form  ascends !  — 
How  in  its  aureole  every  sunbeam  blends  ! 
By  the  Aroh-Brightener  of  Creation  seen. 

How  dim  the  crowns  on  perishable  brows! 
The  snows  of  Atlas  melt  beneath  the  sheen. 

Thro'  Thebaid  caves  the  rushing  splendor  flows. 
Oimmerian  glooms  with  Asian  beams  are  bright, 
And  Earth  reposes  in  a  belt  of  light. 
Now,  stem  as  Vengeance  shines  the  awful  form, 
Arm'd  with  the  bolt  and  glowing  thro'  the  storm; 
Sets  the  great  deeps  of  human  passion  free, 
And  whelms  the  bulwarks  that  would  breast  the  sea. 
Boused  by  its  voice,  the  ghastly  Wars  arise : 
liars  reddens  earth,  the  Valkyrs  pale  the  skies ; 
Dim  Superstition  from  her  hell  escapes, 
With  all  her  shadowy  brood  of  monster  shapes; 
Here  life  itself  the  scowl  of  Typhon  ^  takes,  — 
There  Conscience  shudders  at  Alecto's  snakes; 
From  Grothic  graves  at  midnight  yawning  wide, 
Li  gory  cerements  gibbering  spectres  glide ; 

^  The  gloomy  Typhon  of  Egypt  Msames  many  of  the  mystic 
attrihateB  of  the  Principle  of  Life  which,  in  the  Grecian  Apotheosis 
of  the  Indian  Bacchns,  is  represented  in  so  genial  a  character  of 
eznherant  joy  and  everlasting  youth. 
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And  where  o'er  blasted  heaths  the  lightiuDgs  fiame^ 

Black  secret  hags  ^  do  deeds  without  a  namel " 

Yet  thro'  its  direst  agencies  of  awe, 

Light  marks  its  presence  and  pervades  its  law. 

And,  like  Orion  when  the  stqrms  are  loud, 

It  links  creation  while  it  gilds  a  cloud. 

By  ruthless  Thor,  free  Thought^  frank  Honor  stand. 

Fame's  grand  desire,  and  zeal  for  Fatherland. 

The  grim  !Religion  of  Barbarian  Fear, 

With  some  Hereafter  still  connects  the  Here, 

Lifts  the  gross  sense  to  some  spiritual  source, 

And  thrones  some  Jove  above  the  Titan  Force, 

Till,  love  completing  what  in  awe  began. 

From  the  rude  savage  dawns  the  thoughtful  maxL 

Then,  oh,  behold  the  glorious  Comforter! 

Still  brightening  worlds,  but  gladd'ning  now  the  hearth, 
Or  like  the  lustre  of  our  nearest  star, 

Fused  in  the  common  atmosphere  of  earth. 
It  sports  like  hope  upon  the  captive's  chain; 
Descends  in  dreams  upon  the  couch  of  pain; 
To  wonder's  realm  aUures  the  earnest  child; 
To  the  chaste  love  refines  the  instinct  wild; 
And  as  in  waters  the  reflected  beam, 
Still  where  we  turn,  glides  with  us  up  the  stream; 
And  while  in  truth  the  whole  expanse  is  bright^ 
Yields  to  each  eye  its  own  fond  path  of  lights 
So  over  life  the  rays  of  GreniuB  &11, 
Give  each  his  track  because  illuming  all. 
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IV. 

Foigiveneas  to  the  Enozs  of  our  Benefactors. 

Hence  is  that  secret  pardon  we  bestow 

In  the  true  instinct  of  the  grateful  hearty 
Upon  the  Sons  of  Song.     The  good  they  do 

In  the  clear  world  of  their  Uranian  art 
Endures  forever;  while  the  evil  done, 

In  the  poor  drama  of  their  mortal  scene. 
Is  but  a  passing  cloud  before  the  sun; 

Space  hath  no  record  where  the  mist  hath  been. 
Boots  it  to  us,  if  Shakespeare  err'd  like  man  f 

Why  idly  question  that  most  mystic  life  f 
Eno'  the  giver  in  his  gifts  to  scan; 

To  bless  the  sheaves  with  which  thy  fields  are  rife, 
Kor,  blundering,  guess  thro'  what  obstructive  clay 
The  glorious  comHseed  struggled  up  to  day. 


V. 

The  Ideal  is  not  confined  to  poets. — Algernon  Sidney  recognises  his 
Ideal  in  Liberty,  and  beUeyes  in  its  triumph  where  the  mere 
practical  man  conld  behold  bnt  its  mins.  — Yet  Liberty  in  this 
world  mnst  ever  be  an  Ideal,  and  the  land  that  it  promises  can 
be  f  onnd  bnt  in  Death. 

But  not  to  you  alone,  0  Sons  of  Song, 
The  wings  that  float  the  loftier  airs  along. 
Whoever  lifts  us  from  the  dust  we  are. 

Beyond  the  sensual  to  spiritual  goals ; 
Who  from  the  Moment  and  the  Self  afar 

By  deathless  deeds  allures  reluctant  souls, 
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Gives  the  warm  life  to  what  the  Limner  draws, 
Plato  but  thought  what  god-like  Gato  was.^ 
Becall  the  wars  of  England's  giant-bom, 

Is  Elyot's  voice,  —  is  Hampden's  death  in  vain  Y 
Have  all  the  meteors  of  the  venial  mom 

But  wasted  light  upon  a  frozen  main  ? 
Where  is  that  child  of  Carnage,  Freedom,  flown  t 
The  Sybarite  lolls  upon  the  Martyr's  throne. 
Lewd,  ribald  jests  succeed  to  solemn  zeal. 
And  things  of  silk  to  Gromwell's  men  of  steel. 
Cold  are  the  hosts  the  tromps  of  Ireton  thriU'd, 
And  hush'd  the  senates  Vane's  large  presence  fill'd. 
Li  what  strong  heart  doth  the  old  manhood  dwell  ? 
Where  art  thou,  Freedom?  —  Look,  —  in  Sidney's  cell! 
There,  still  as  stately,  stands  the  living  Truth, 
Smiling  on  age  as  it  had  smiled  on  youth. 
Her  forts  dismantled,  and  her  shrines  o'erthxown, 
The  headsman's  block  her  last  dread  altar-stone, 
No  sanction  left  to  Reason's  vulgar  hope,  — 
Far  from  the  wrecks  expands  her  prophet's  scope. 
Millennial  moms  the  tombs  of  Kedron  gild. 
The  hands  of  saints  the  glorious  walls  rebuild, — 
Till  each  foundation  garnish 'd  with  its  gem. 
High  o'er  Gehenna  flames  Jerusalem! 

0  thou  bloodstained  Ideal  of  the  free. 

Whose  breath  is  heard  in  clarions, — Liberty! 

Sublimer  for  thy  grand  illusions  past, 

Thou  spring'st  to  Heaven,  —  Beligion  at  the  last. 

Alike  below,  or  commonwealths,  or  thrones, 

Where'er  men  gather,  some  crush 'd  victim  groans; 

Only  in  death  thy  real  form  we  see. 

All  life  is  bondage, —  souls  alone  are  free. 

1  What  Plato  thought,  and  god-like  Cato  was.  ->  Pops. 
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Thus  through  the  waste  the  wandering  Hebrews  went^ 
Fire  on  the  march,  but  cloud  upon  the  tent. 
At  last  on  Pisgah  see  the  prophet  stand, 
Before  his  vision  spreads  the  Pbomisbd  Land; 
But  where  reveal'd  the  Canaan  to  his  eye  t  — 
Upon  the  mountain  he  ascends  to  die. 


VI. 

Tet  all  hare  two  escapes  into  the  Ideal  World, — namely,  Memory 
and  Hope.  —  Example  of  Hope  in  Tonth,  however  excluded 
from  Action  and  DeeirB.^Napoleon*0  Son. 

Yet  whatsoever  be  our  bondage  here, 
All  have  two  portals  to  the  Phantom  sphere, — 
Who  hath  not  glided  through  those  gates  that  ope. 
Beyond  the  Hour,  to  Mbmoby  or  to  Hope! 
Give  Youth  the  Garden:  still  it  soars  above, — 
Seeks  some  far  glory,  some  diviner  love. 
Place  Age  amidst  the  Golgotha,  —  its  eyes 
Still  quit  the  graves,  to  rest  upon  the  skies; 
And  while  the  dust  unheeded  moulders  there. 
Track  some  lost  angel  through  cerulean  air. 

Lo!  where  the  Austrian  binds,  with  formal  chain. 
The  crownless  son  of  earth's  last  Gharlemain, — 
Him,  at  whose  birth  laugh'd  all  the  violet  vales 

(While  yet  unfallen  stood  thy  sovereign  star, 
0  Lucifer  of  Nations), — hark,  the  gales 

Swell  with  the  shout  from  all  the  hosts,  whose  war 
Bended  the  Alps,  and  crimson'd  Memphian  Nile, — 

**  Way  for  the  coming  of  the  Conqueror's  Son : 
Woe  to  the  Merchant-Carthage  of  the  Isle  I 

Woe  to  the  Scythian  Ice-world  of  the  Don! 
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0  Thtmder  Lord,  thy  Lemnian  bolts  prepare, 

The  Eagle's  eyrie  hath  its  eagle  heir!  " 

Hark,  at  that  shout  from  north  to  south,  gray  Power 

Quails  on  its  weak,  hereditary  thrones; 
And  widowed  mothers  prophesy  the  hour 

Of  future  carnage  to  their  cradled  sons. 
What!  shall  our  race  to  blood  be  thus  consigned, 
And  At^  claim  an  heirloom  in  mankind  ? 
Are  these  red  lots  unshaken  in  the  urn  t 
Years  pass, —  approach,  pale  Questioner,  and  learn; 
Chain 'd  to  his  rock,  with  brows  that  vainly  frown, 
The  fallen  Titan  sinks  in  darkness  down! 
And  sadly  gazing  through  his  gilded  grate, 
Behold  the  child  whose  birth  was  as  a  fate! 
Far  from  the  land  in  which  his  life  began; 
Wall'd  from  the  healthful  air  of  hardy  man; 
Bear'd  by  cold  hearts,  and  watch'd  by  jealous  eyes, 
His  guardians  jailers,  and  his  comrades  spies. 
Each  trite  convention  courtly  fears  inspire 
To  stint  experience  and  to  dwarf  desire ; 
Narrows  the  action  to  a  puppet  stage, 
And  trains  the  eaglet  to  the  starling's  cage. 
On  the  dejected  brow  and  smUeless  cheek. 
What  weary  thought  the  languid  lines  bespeak : 
Till  drop  by  drop,  from  jaded  day  to  day, 
The  sickly  life-streams  ooze  themselves  away. 

Yet  oft  in  Hope  a  boundless  realm  was  thine, 
That  vaguest  infinite, —  the  Dream  of  Fame; 

Son  of  the  sword  that  first  made  kings  divine^ 
Heir  to  man's  grandest  royalty, —  a  Name! 
Then  didst  thou  burst  upon  the  startled  world, 

And  keep  the  glorious  promise  of  thy  birth ; 
Then  were  the  wings  that  bear  the  bolt  unfurl 'd, 

A  monarch's  voice  cried,  "  Place  upon  the  Earth '.  '* 
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A  new  Pbilippi  gain'd  a  second  Bomei 

And  the  Son's  swoid  avenged  the  greater  GflBsar's  doom. 


vn. 

Example  of  Memory  as  leading  to  the  IdeaL — Amidst  Life  howevw 
humble,  and  in  a  Mind  however  ignorant. — The  Village  Widow. 

But  torn  the  eje  to  Life's  sequestered  Yale, 
And  lowly  roofs  remote  in  hamlets  green. 
Oft  in  my  boyhood  where  the  moss-grown  pale 

Fenced  quiet  graves,  a  female  form  was  seen; 
Each  eve  she  sought  the  melancholy  ground, 
And  lingering  paused,  and  wistful  look'd  around; 
If  yet  some  footstep  rustled  thro'  the  grass, 
Timorous  she  shrunk,  and  watch'd  the  shadow  pass. 
Then,  when  the  spot  lay  lone  amidst  the  gloom, 
Crept  to  one  grave  too  humble  for  a  tomb, 
There  silent  bowed  her  face  above  the  dead, 
For,  if  in  prayer,  the  prayer  was  inly  said; 
Still  as  the  moonbeam,  paused  her  quiet  shade. 
Still  as  the  moonbeam,  thro'  the  yews  to  fade. 
Whose  dust  thus  hallowed  by  so  fond  a  care  f 
What  the  grave  saith  not, —  let  the  heart  declare. 
On  yonder  green  two  orphan  children  play'd; 
By  yonder  rill  two  plighted  lovers  stray'd. 
Li  yonder  shrine  two  lives  were  blent  in  one, 
And  joy-bells  chimed  beneath  a  summer  sun. 
Poor  was  their  lot, —  their  bread  in  labor  found; 
Ko  parent  bless'd  them,  and  no  kindred  own'd; 
They  smiled  to  hear  the  wise  their  choice  condemn ; 
They  loved — they  loved — and  love  was  wealth  to  them  I 
Hark:  one  short  week, —  again  the  holy  belli 
Still  shone  the  s\m;  but  dirge-like  boom'd  the  knell, 

so 
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The  icy  band  had  severed  breast  from  breast; 

Left  life  to  toil,  and  siinunon'd  Death  to  rest. 

Full  fiyH^j  years  since  then  have  pass'd  away, — 

Her  cheek  is  furrow'd  and  her  hair  is  gray. 

Yet,  when  she  speaks  of  him  (the  times  are  rare). 

Hear  in  her  voice  how  youth  still  trembles  there; 

The  very  name  of  that  young  life  that  died. 

Still  heaves  the  bosom,  and  recalls  the  bride. 

Lone  o'er  the  widow's  hearth  those  years  have  fled. 

The  daily  toil  still  wins  the  daily  bread ;' 

No  books  deck  sorrow  with  fantastic  dyes: 

Her  fond  romance  her  woman  heart  supplies; 

And,  haply  in  the  few  still  moments  given 

(  Day's  taskwork  done)  —  to  memory,  death,  and  he   ^en. 

To  that  unutter'd  poem  may  belong 

Thoughts  of  such  pathos  as  had  beggar'd  song. 


VIIL 

Hence  in  Hope,  Memoxy,  and  Player,  all  of  ns  axe  Poc^ 

Yes,  while  thou  hopest^  music  fills  the  air. 

While  thou  rememberest,  life  reclothes  the  clod; 
While  thou  canst  feel  the  electric  chain  of  prayer. 

Breathe  but  a  thought,  and  be  a  soul  with  God  I 
Let  not  these  forms  of  matter  bound  thine  eye, 

He  who  the  vanishing  point  of  Human  things 
Lifts  from  the  landscape,  lost  amidst  the  sky, 

Has  found  the  Ideal  which  the  poet  sings ; 
Has  pierced  the  pall  around  the  senses  thrown, 
And  is  himself  a  poet, — tho'  unknown. 
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IX 


Application  of  the  Poem  to  the  Tale  to  which  it  is  prefixed. — The 
Rhina— >ItB  Ideal  Character  in  its  Historical  and  Legendary 
AjBBOciations. 

EnoM  —  my  song  is  closing,  and  to  thee. 

Land  of  the  North  I  dedicate  its  lay ; 
As  I  have  done  the  simple  tale  to  be 

The  drama  of  this  prelude  1 

Far  away 
Eolls  the  swift  Ehine  beneath  the  starry  ray; 
But  to  my  ear  its  haunted  waters  sigh; 
Its  moonlit  mountains  glimmer  on  my  eye; 
On  wave,  on  marge,  as  on  a  wizard's  glass, 
Imperial  ghosts  in  dim  procession  pass ; 
Lords  of  the  wild,-*  the  first  great  Father-men, 
Their  fane  the  hill-top,  and  their  home  the  glen; 
Frowning  they  fade, — a  bridge  of  steel  appears, 
With  frank-eyed  GsBsar  smiling  thro'  the  spears; 
The  march  moves  onwards,  and  the  mirror  brings 
The  Gothic  crowns  of  Carloringian  kings : 
Vanished  alike  I    The  Hermit  rears  his  Gross, 
And  barbs  neigh  shrill,  and  plumes  in  tumult  toss. 
While  (knighthood's  sole  sweet  conquest  from  the  Moor) 
Sings  to  Arabian  lutes  the  troubadour. 
Not  yet^  not  yet:  still  glide  some  lingering  shades, — 
Still  breathe  some  murmurs  as  the  starlight  fades, — 
Still  from  her  rock  I  hear  the  Siren  call, 
And  see  the  tender  ghost  in  Boland's  mouldering  hall  I 
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ApplicatlQii  of  the  Poem  continaed. — The  Ideal  lends  Its  aid  to  tiie 
moet  familiar  and  the  most  actual  sonow  of  Life. — Fietion  com- 
pared to  Sleep.  —  It  strengthens  while  it  soothes. 

Trite  were  the  tale  I  tell  of  love  and  doom 

(Whose  life  hath  loved  not,  whose  not  monni'd  a  tombt) 

But  fiction  draws  a  poetry  from  grief, 

As  art  its  healing  from  the  wither'd  leaf. 

Play  thou,  sweet  Fancy,  round  the  sombre  truth. 

Crown  the  sad  Genius  ere  it  lower  the  torch  I 
When  death  the  altar,  and  the  victim  youth, 

Flutes  fill  the  air,  and  garlands  deck  the  porch, 
As  down  the  river  drifts  the  Pilgrim  sail, 
Clothe  the  rude  hill-tops,  lull  the  Northern  gale; 
With  childlike  lore  the  fatal  course  beguile. 
And  brighten  death  with  Love's  untiring  smile, 
Along  the  banks  let  fairy  forms  be  seen, 
"  By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen.  **  ^ 
Let  sound  and  shape  to  which  the  sense  is  dull, 
Haunt  the  soul  opening  on  the  Beautiful. 
And  when  at  length  the  symbol  voyage  done,^- 
Surviving  Grief  shrinks  lonely  from  the  sun, 
By  tender  types  show  Grief  what  memories  bloom 
From  lost  delight^ — what  fairies  guard  the  tomb. 
Scorn  not  the  dream,  0  world-worn ;  pause  awhile, 
New  strength  shall  nerve  thee  as  the  dreams  beguile^ 
Strung  by  the  rest, — less  far  shall  seem  the  goal! 
As  sleep  to  life,  so  fiction  to  the  soul. 

1  Midsnmmer  Nighfs  Dream. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

*' Leila;  or  the  Siege  of  Granada/'  which  was 
originally  published  along  with  ''Calderon/'  in  a 
sumptuous  style  with  numerous  illustrations,  is  a 
story  similar  in  character  to  those  that  appeared  in 
the  "  Keepsake  "  and  other  such  annuals  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago.  The  principal  characters  are 
Boabdil  el  Chico,  king  of  Granada,  by  nature  a 
noble  and  generous  being,  but  a  kind  of  Moorish 
Hamlet,  who  with  the  rarest  intellectual  gifts  is 
paralyzed  by  his  devotion  to  abstruse  studies  and 
his  indulgence  in  mystic  reveries;  Almamem,  a 
Hebrew  of  powerful  mind,  known  among  the  Moors 
as  the  potent  santon  or  wise  magician;  Leila,  his 
lovely  daughter,  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  ; 
Musa,  the  noble,  heroic,  and  patriotic  brother  of  the 
king,  who  commands  the  Moorish  cavalry  ;  and 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain, 
who  are  besieging  the  Moorish  capital.  The  story 
abounds  in  picturesque  descriptions  and  striking 
scenes  and  situations,  of  which  the  latter  are 
mostly  of  a  melodramatic  character.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  are  the  scene  in  the 
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Spanish  camp  before  Granada,  where  Almamem,  a 
prisoner  in  the  clutches  of  the  grand  Inquisitor, 
Torquemada,  is  about  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  and 
suddenly  is  transformed  into  a  terrible  magician, 
dashes  on  the  ground  a  phial,  a  mist  from  which 
darkens  the  whole  apartment,  kills  one  of  the 
guards  who  attempts  to  seize  him,  and  in  the 
darkness  and  confusion  escapes  from  his  tormentors. 
Another  scene  depicted  with  the  authcnr's  usual 
power  is  that  in  the  convent  where  Leila  is  about  to 
take  the  customary  vows  as  a  nun,  when  suddenly 
her  &ther,  Almamem,  dashes  into  the  quiet  assembly, 
and,  seizing  the  maiden  with  one  arm,  stabs  her 
thrice  in  the  breast  with  the  other,  and,  ere  the 
startled  Torquemada  can  find  a  voice,  darts  fiom 
the  altar  through  the  crowd,  and  escapes  on  his 
fiery  steed. 

''Calderon,  the  Courtier"  is  an  exciting  melo- 
dramatic tale  full  of  plot  and  counterplot,  sudden 
turns  of  fortune  and  startling  surprises,  which  keep 
the  reader's  attention  continually  alive.  It  is 
written  with  much  vigor,  in  a  lively,  sparkling 
style,  and,  had  the  material  been  cast  into  a  drama- 
tic form,  to  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  and  as 
the  author  at  one  time  contemplated,  the  play 
would  probably  have  been  very  suocessf  uL 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  vigor  and  fruitf ulness 
of  Bulwer's  inteUect,  even  in  old  age,  that  he  was 
at  work  a  little  before  his  death  on  "  Pausanias,  the 
Spartan,"  "  Kenelm  Chillingly,"  and  <<  The  Parisians" 
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at  the  same  time.  The  imaginative  power  and  artistic 
skill  manifested  in  all  three  of  these  works  show  that 
the  author's  cunning  had  not  in  life's  evening  for* 
saken  hint  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first  of  them, 
which  so  long  haunted  his  imagination  and  occupied 
his  thoughts,  was  left  unfinished.  The  subject  was 
well  adapted  to  his  talents,  and  he  seems  to  have 
spent  much  time  in  preparatory  research.  There 
was  a  weedth  of  dramatic  incident  available  for  the 
conclusion,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  worked 
up  with  signal  effect. 

''Pausanias,  the  Spartan,"  is  written  in  a  more 
subdued  and  classic  style  than  Bulwer's  other 
stories,  —  a  style  well  suited  to  the  mellow  autumn 
of  lifa  Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  power  or  charm. 
The  delineations  of  the  Greek  character  in  its 
different  varieties;  the  portraiture  of  the  hero, 
haughty,  sad,  and  cynical,  whose  sun  rose  to  the 
meridian  at  Plataea,  and  set  in  ignominy  and 
shame  at  the  Temple  of  Minerva  of  the  Brazen 
House ;  the  sketches  of  Aristides  the  Just,  Cimon, 
the  son  of  Miltiades,  Lysander,  and  Alithea,  the 
stem  mother  of  Pausanias,  —  are  finely  drawn. 
The  descriptions  of  the  love  meetings  of  Pausanias 
and  Gleonic^  and  of  Lysander  and  Perculus,  the 
pictures  of  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  the  sketch  of  Antagoras's  sumptuous 
banquet  and  the  revolt  against  the  leadership  of 
the  hated  Pausanias,  are  in  the  author's  happiest 
vein. 
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"  Leila ;  or  the  Siege  of  Chranada/'  and  "  Calderon, 
the  Courtier/'  were  originally  published  by  Chap^ 
man  and  Hall,  London,  in  1838.  A  translation  of 
the  former  romance  was  made  into  German,  and 
published  by  J.  Zedner,  Berlin,  in  one  volume  8mo., 
in  1837.  The  same  was  also  translated  into  Bohe- 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION  OF  « LEILA**  AND 

«  CALDERON." 


Thb  two  Tomanees  which  form  the  oontents  of  this 
Tolame  were  originally  pablished  in  an  expensive  form, 
with  pictorial  illustrations;  and  perhaps  from  the  preju- 
dice generally  conceived  against  the  literature  of  works 
that  are  supposed  to  rest  some  of  their  attractions  on  the 
skill  of  the  engraver,  as  well  as  from  any  demerits  of 
their  own,  they  have  been  hitherto  less  popularly  known 
than  other  prose  fictions  by  the  same  author.  It  is  true, 
however,  that^  in  delineation  of  character  and  elabora- 
tion of  plot,  the  **  Siege  of  Granada  "  is  inferior  to  the 
author's  other  historiod  romances;  but  there  are  por- 
tions of  the  conception — as  connected  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Almamen  between  Moor  and  Christian,  and 
detached  scenes  and  descriptions  —  which  the  writer's 
more  matured  experience  would  be  unable  to  improve. 

The  story  of  ^Oalderon,"  though  slight  and  briefly 
told,  belongs  to  a  higher  grade  of  passion  and  art  than 
its  companion;  and  the  author  once  thought  of  con- 
verting it  into  a  tragedy. 


LEILA; 
THE   SIEGE    OF   GRANADA. 


BOOK  L  — CHAPTEB  I. 

The  EnduuLter  and  the  WanioK 

It  was  the  summer  of  the  year  1491,  and  the  armies  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isahel  invested  the  city  of  Granada. 

The  night  was  not  far  advanced ;  and  the  moon,  which 
hroke  through  the  transparent  air  of  Andalusia,  shone 
calmly  over  the  immense  and  murmuring  encampment 
of  the  Spanish  foe,  and  touched  with  a  hazy  light  the 
Bnow*capped  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  contrasting 
the  verdure  and  luxuriance  which  no  devastation  of  man 
could  utterly  sweep  from  the  heautiful  vale  helow. 

In  the  streets  of  the  Moorish  city  many  a  group  still 
lingered.  Some,  as  if  unconsdous  of  the  heleaguering 
war  without,  were  listening  in  quiet  indolence  to  the 
strings  of  the  Moorish  lute,  or  the  lively  tale  of  an 
Arahian  improvvisatore ;  others  were  convening  with 
such  eager  and  animated  gestures  as  no  ordinary  excite- 
ment could  wring  from  the  stately  cahn  hahitual  to 
every  Oriental  people.  But  the  more  puhlic  {^aces, 
in  which  gathered  these  different  groups,  only  the  more 
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impressively  heightened  the  desolate  and  solemn  repose 
that  brooded  over  the  rest  of  the  city. 

At  this  time  a  man,  with  downcast  eyes  and  arms 
folded  within  the  sweeping  gown  which  descended  to 
his  feet,  was  seen  passing  through  the  streets,  alone, 
and  apparently  unobservant  of  all  around  him.  Yet 
this  indifference  was  by  no  means  shared  by  the  strag- 
gling crowds  through  which,  from  time  to  time,  he 
musingly  swept. 

'^Qod  is  greati  "  said  one  man;  '^  it  is  the  Enchanter 
Almamen. " 

"  He  hath  locked  up  the  manhood  of  Boabdil  el 
Chico  with  the  key  of  his  spells,"  quoth  another,  strok- 
ing his  beard;  "  I  would  curse  him,  if  I  dared." 

**  But  they  say  that  he  hath  promised  that  when  man 
fails,  the  genii  will  fight  for  Qranada,"  observed  a  third, 
doubtingly. 

"Allah  Akbarl  what  is,  is  I  what  shall  be,  shall 
bel "  said  a  fourth,  with  all  the  solemn  sagacity  of  a 
prophet. 

Whatever  their  feelings,  whether  of  awe  or  execra- 
tion, terror  or  hope,  each  group  gave  way  as  Almamen 
passed,  and  hushed  the  murmurs  not  intended  for  his 
ear.  Passing  through  the  Zacatin  (the  street  which 
traversed  the  Groat  Bazaar),  the  reputed  enchanter 
ascended  a  narrow  and  winding  street,  and  arrived  at 
last  before  the  walls  that  encircled  the  palace  and 
fortress  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  sentry  at  the  gate  saluted  and  admitted  him  in 
silence;  and  in  a  few  moments  his  form  was  lost  in  the 
solitude  of  groves,  amidst  which,  at  frequent  openings, 
the  spray  of  Arabian  fountains  glittered  in  the  mocm- 
light;  while,  above,  rose  the  castled  heights  of  the 
Alhambra;  and  on  the  right,  those  Vermilion  Towen, 
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whose   origin    veilB    itself    in    the    furthest    ages    of 
Phoenieian  enterprise. 

Almamen  paused,  and  sunreyed  the  scene.  **  Was 
Aden  more  lovely?"  he  muttered;  ''and  shall  so  fair 
a  spot  be  trodden  by  the  victor  Naxarenef  What 
matters?  Creed  chases  creed  —  race,  race- — until  time 
comes  back  to  its  starting-place,  and  beholds  the  reign 
restored  to  the  eldest  faith  and  the  eldest  tribe*  The 
horn  of  our  strength  shall  be  exalted." 

At  these  thoughts  the  seer  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
gazed  long  and  intently  upon  the  stars,  as^  more  numer- 
ous and  brilliant  with  every  step  of  the  advancing  night, 
their  rays  broke  on  the  playful  waters,  and  tinged  with 
silver  the  various  and  breathless  foliage.  So  earnest 
was  his  gaze,  and  so  absorbed  his  thoughts,  that  he  did 
not  perceive  the  approach  of  a  Moor,  whose  glitljering 
weapons  and  snow-white  turban,  rich  with  emeralds, 
cast  a  gleam  through  the  wood. 

The  new-comer  was  above  the  common  size  of  his 
race,  generally  small  and  spare,  but  without  attaining 
the  lofty  stature  and  large  proportions  of  \h»  more 
redoubted  of  the  warriors  of  Spain.  But  in  his  pres- 
ence and  mien  there  was  something  which,  in  the 
haughtiest  conclave  of  Christian  chivalry,  wpuld  have 
seemed  to  tower  and  command.  He  walked  with  a 
step  at  once  light  and  stately,  as  if  it  spumed  the 
earth;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  small,  erect  head  and 
stag-like  throat  there  was  that  undefinable  and  impos- 
ing dignity  which  accords  so  well  with  our  conception 
of  a  heroic  lineage  and  a  noble  though  imperious  8pii:it. 
The  stranger  approached  Almamen,  and  paused  abruptly 
when  within  a  few  steps  of  the  enchanter.  He  gazed 
upon  him  in  silence  for  some  moments;  and  when  at 
length  he  spoke i  it  was  with  a  cold  and  sarcastic  tone. 
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"  Pietender  to  the  dark  seoretB/'  said  he, "  is  it  in  the 
Btan  that  thoa  art  reading  those  destinies  of  men  and 
nations  which  the  Prophet  wrought  hy  the  chieftain's 
brain  and  the  soldier's  arm?'* 

"^  Prince/'  replied  Almamen,  turning  slowly,  and 
recognising  the  intruder  on  his  meditations,  ^I  was 
but  considering  how  many  revolutions  which  have 
shaken  earth  to  its  centre  those  orbs  have  witnessed 
unsympathizing  and  unchanged." 

*  Unsympathisingl "  repeated  the  Moor, — ^  yet  thou 
believest  in  their  effect  upon  the  earth  t" 

"  Tou  wrong  me,"  answered  Almamen,  with  a  slight 
smile ;  "  you  confound  your  servant  with  that  vain  race 
the  astrologers." 

"  I  deemed  astrology  a  part  of  the  science  of  the  two 
angels,  HarCLt  and  Mariit."^ 

^Possibly;  but  I  know  not  that  science,  though  I 
have  wandered  at  midnight  by  the  ancient  Babel." 

^  Fame  lies  to  us  then,"  answered  the  Moor,  with 
some  surprise. 

*  Fame  never  made  pretence  to  truth,"  said  Almamen, 
calmly,  and  proceeding  on  his  way.  "Allah  be  with 
you,  prince!     I  seek  the  king." 

''Stay!  I  have  just  quitted  his  presence,  and  left 
him,  I  trust,  with  thoughts  worthy  of  the  sovereign 
of  Granada,  which  I  would  not  have  disturbed  by  a 
stranger,  a  man  whose  arms  are  not  spear  nor  shield." 

"Noble  Musa,"  returned  Almameb,  ^fear  not  that 
my  voice  will  weaken  the  inspirations  which  thine 
hath  breathed  into  the  breast  of  Boabdil.     Alas!    if 

^  The  sdence  of  magiCi  It  was  taaght  by  the  angels  named  in 
the  text ;  for  which  offence  they  are  still  sappoeed  to  be  confined 
in  the  ancient  BabeL  There  they  may  yet  be  consulted,  though 
they  are  rarely  seen.  -*-  YaUaTodm  TbAya.  —  Salb's  K&toil 
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my  counsel  were  heeded,  thou  wouldst  hear  the  warriors 
of  Granada  talk  less  of  Muza,  and  more  of  the  king. 
But  Fate,  or  Allah,  hath  placed  upon  the  throne  of  a 
tottering  dynasty  one  who,  though  hrave,  is  weak, — 
though  wise,  a  dreamer;  and  you  suspect  the  adviser 
when  you  find  the  influence  of  nature  on  the  advised. 
Is  this  just  t" 

Muza  gazed  long  and  sternly  on  the  face  of  Almamen ; 
then,  putting  his  hand  gently  on  the  enchanter's 
shoulder,  he  said,  *— 

"  Stranger,  if  thou  playest  us  false,  think  that  this 
arm  hath  cloven  the  casque  of  many  a  foe,  and  will  not 
spare  the  turban  of  a  traitor! " 

''And  think  thou,  proud  prince,"  returned  Alma- 
men, unquailing,  "that  I  answer  alone  to  Allah  for 
my  motives,  and  that  against  man  my  deeds  I  can 
defend!" 

» 

With  these  words  the  enchanter  drew  his  long  robe 
round  him,  and  disappeared  amidst  the  foliage. 
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CHAPTBR  IL 

TIM  King  within  his  Pttkoa 

Ik  one  of  those  apartments,  the  luxury  of  which  it 
known  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  genial  climate  (half 
chamber  and  half  grotto),  reclined  a  young  Moor,  in 
a  thoughtful  and  musing  attitude. 

The  ceiling  of  cedar.wood,  glowing  with  gold  and 
azure,  was  supported  by  slender  shafts,  of  the  whitest 
alabaster,  between  which  were  open  arcades,  light  and 
graceful  as  the  arched  vineyards  of  Italy,  and  wrought 
in  that  delicate  filigree-work  common  to  the  Arabian 
architecture :  through  these  arcades  was  seen  at  intervals 
the  lapsing  fall  of  waters,  lighted  by  alabaster  lamps; 
and  their  tinkling  music  sounded  with  a  fresh  and 
regular  murmur  upon  the  ear.  The  whole  of  one  side 
of  this  apartment  was  open  to  a  broad  and  extensive 
balcony,  which  overhung  the  banks  of  the  winding  and 
moonlit  Darro;  and  in  the  clearness  of  the  soft  night 
might  be  distinctly  seen  the  imdulating  hills,  the  woods, 
and  orange-groves,  which  still  form  the  unrivalled  land- 
scapes of  Granada. 

The  pavement  was  spread  with  ottomans  and  couches 
of  the  richest  azure,  prodigally  enriched  with  quaint 
designs  in  broideries  of  gold  and  silver;  and  over  that 
on  which  the  Moor  reclined,  facing  the  open  balcony, 
were  suspended  on  a  pillar  the  round  shield,  the  light 
javelin,  and  the  curving  cimeter  of  Moorish  warfare. 
So  studded  were  these  arms  with  jewels  of  rare  cost, 
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that  they  might  alone  have  sufficed  to  indicate  the  rank 
of  the  evident  owner,  even  if  his  own  gorgeous  vest- 
ments had  not  hetrayed  it.  An  open  manuscript,  on 
a  silver  table,  lay  unread  before  the  Moor,  as,  leaning 
his  face  upon  his  hand,  he  looked  with  abstracted  eyes 
along  the  mountain  summits,  dimly  distinguished  from 
the  cloudless  and  far  horizon. 

No  one  could  have  gazed  without  a  vague  emotion  of 
interest,  mixed  with  melancholy,  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  inmate  of  that  luxurious  chamber. 

Its  beauty  was  singularly  stamped  with  a  grave  and 
stately  sadness  which  was  made  still  more  impressive 
by  its  air  of  youth  and  the  unwonted  fairness  of  the 
complexion :  unlike  the  attributes  of  the  Moorish  race, 
the  hair  and  curling  beard  were  of  a  deep  golden  color; 
and  on  the  broad  forehead  and  in  the  large  eyes  was 
that  settled  and  contemplative  mildness  which  rarely 
softens  the  swart  lineaments  of  the  fiery  children  of  the 
sun.  Such  was  the  personal  appearance  of  Boabdil  el 
Chico,  the  last  of  the  Moorish  dynasty  in  Spain. 

"  These  scrolls  of  Arabian  learning,"  said  Boabdil  to 
himself,  ''what  do  they  teach f  to  despise  wealth  and 
power,  to  hold  the  heart  to  be  the  true  empire.  This, 
then,  is  wisdom.  Tet,  if  I  follow  these  maxims,  am 
I  wise!  Alas!  the  whole  world  would  call  me  a  driv- 
eller and  a  madman.  Thus  is  it  ever;  the  wietdom  of 
the  Intellect  fills  us  with  precepts  which  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  Action  to  despise.  0  Holy  Prophet  I  what  fools  men 
would  be  if  their  knavery  did  not  eclipse  their  folly!  " 

The  young  king  listlessly  threw  himself  back  on  his 
cushions  as  he  uttered  these  words,  too  philosophical 
for  a  king  whose  crown  sat  so  loosely  on  his  brow. 

After  a  few  moments  of  thought  that  appeared  to 
dissatisfy  and  disquiet  him,  Boabdil  again  turned  impa- 
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tioAtly  Tound,  ^  My  8oal  wants  the  bath  of  music,'*  said 
he ;  "  these  journeys  into  a  pathless  realm  have  wearied 
it,  and  the  streams  of  sound  supple  and  relax  the 
travailed  pilgrim." 

He  clapped  his  hands,  and  from  one  of  the  arcades 
a  boy^  hitherto  invisible,  started  into  sight;  at  a  slight 
and  scarce  perceptible  sign  from  the  king,  the  boy  again 
vanished,  and  in  a  few  moments  afterwards,  glancing 
through  the  fairy  pillars,  and  by  the  glittering  water- 
falls, came  the  small  and  twinkling  feet  of  the  maids 
pf  Araby.  As,  with  their  transparent  tunics  and  white 
arms,  they  gleamed,  without  an  echo,  through  that  cool 
and  voluptuous  chamber,  they  might  well  have  seemed 
the  Peris  of  the  Eastern  magic,  summoned  to  beguile 
the  sated  leisure  of  a  youthful  Solomon.  With  them 
came  a  maiden  of  more  exquisite  beauty,  though  smaller 
stature,  than  the  rest,  bearing  the  light  Moorish  lute; 
and  a  faint  and  languid  smile  broke  over  the  beautiful 
face  of  Boabdil,  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  her  graceful 
form  and  the  dark  yet  glowing  lustre  of  her  Oriental 
countenance.  She  alone  approached  the  king,  timidly 
kissed  his  hand,  a9d  then,  joining  her  comrades,  com- 
menced the  following  song,  to  the  air  and  very  words 
of  which  the  feet  of  the  dancing  girls  kept  time,  while 
with  the  chorus  rang  the  silver  bells  of  the  musical 
instrument  which  each  of  the  dancers  carried. 
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Softty,  oh,  softly  glide. 
Gentle  Mudo,  thou  silver  tld% 
Bearing  the  lulled  air  along, 
Thui  1^  from  the  rose  of  song  I 


i 


To  ito  port  in  his  soul  let  it  float| 
The  ftail,  but  the  fngnnt  boat. 
Bear  it,  soft  Air,  along! 

n. 

With  the  burden  of  sound  we  are  laden. 

Like  the  bells  on  the  trees  of  Aden,^ 

When  they  thrill  with  a  tinkling  tone 

At  the  Wind  from  the  Holy  Throne. 
Hark,  as  we  move  aronnd, 
We  shake  off  the  buds  of  sound ; 
Thy  presence,  BeloVd,  is  Aden  I 

m. 

Sweet  ehime  that  I  hear  and  wake : 

I  would,  for  my  loved  one's  sake, 

That  I  were  a  sound  like  thee. 

To  the  depths  of  his  heart  to  flee. 
If  my  breath  had  his  senses  blest^ 
If  my  voice  in  his  heart  could  rest. 
What  pleasure  to  die  like  thee  I 

The  mtiaie  ceased;  the  dancers  remained  motionleae 
in  their  graceful  postures,  as  if  arrested  into  statues  of 
alabaster;  and  the  yonng  songstress  cast  herself  on  a 
cushion  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  looked  up 
fondly  but  silently  into  his  yet  melancholy  eyes, 
when  a  man,  whose  entianoe  had  not  been  noticed,  was 
seen  to  stand  within  the  chamber. 

He  was  about  the  middle  stature, — lean,  muscular, 
and  strongly  though  sparely  built.  A  plain  hlack  robe, 
something  in  the  fashion  of  the  Armenian  gown,  hung 
long  and  loosely  over  a  tunic  of  bright  scarlet,  girded 

^  The  Mahometans  believe  that  musical  bells  hang  on  the  trees 
of  Fszadise,  and  are  pnt  in  motion  by  a  wind  from  the  throne  of 
God. 
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by  a  broad  belt,  from  tbe  centre  of  which  was  suspended 
a  small  golden  key,  while  at  the  left  side  appeared  the 
jewelled  hilt  of  a  crooked  dagger.     His  features  were 
cast  in  a  larger  and  grander  mould  than  was  common 
amongst  the  Moors  of  Spain;  the  forehead  was  broad, 
massive,   and  singularly   high,  and  the  dark  eyes  of 
unusual  size  and  brilliancy;   his  beard,  short,  black, 
and  glossy,  curled  upward,  and  concealed  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  save  a  firm,  compressed,  and  resolute 
expression  in  the  lips,  which  were  laige  and  full ;  the 
nose  was  high,  aquiline,   and  wiell*shaped ;   and  the 
whole  character  of  the  head  (which  was,  for  symmetry, 
on  too  large  and  gigantic  a  scale  as  proportioned  to  the 
form)  was  indicative  of  extraordinary  energy  and  power. 
At  the  first  glance  the  stranger  might  have  seemed 
scarce  on  the  borders  of  middle  age;  but,  on  a  more 
careful  examination,  the  deep  lines  and  wrinkles  marked 
on  the  forehead  and  round  the  eyes,  betrayed  a  more 
advanced   period  of  life^     With  arms  folded  on  his 
breast,  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  king,  waiting  in 
silence    the    moment    when    his    presence    should  be 
perceived. 

He  did  not  wait  long;  the  eyes  and  gesture  of  the 
girl  nestled  at  the  feet  of  Boabdil  drew  the  king's 
attention  to  the  spot  where  the  stranger  stood :  his  eye 
brightened  when  it  fell  upon  him. 

''Almamen,''  cried  Boabdil,  eagerly,  "you  are  wel- 
come." As  he  spoke,  he  motioned  to  the  dancing-girls 
to  withdraw. 

**  May  I  not  rest!  O  core  of  my  heart,  thy  bird  is  in 
its  home,"  murmured  the  songstress  at  the  king*s  feet. 

"  Sweet  Amine,"  answered  Boabdil,  tenderly  smooth- 
ing down  her  ringlets  as  he  bent  to  kiss  her  brow,  "  you 
should  witness  only  my  hours  of  delight.     Toil  and 
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btuiness  have  naught  with  thee ;  I  will  join  thee  ere 
yet  the  nightingale  hymns  his  last  music  to  the 
moon."  Amine  sighed,  rose,  and  vanished  with  her 
companions. 

'^  My  friend,"  said  the  king,  when  alone  with  Alma- 
men,  "  your  counsels  often  soothe  me^into  quiet,  yet  in 
such  hours  quiet  is  a  crime.  But  what  dot  —  how 
struggle!  —  how  actt  Alas!  at  the  hour  of  his  hirth 
rightly  did  they  affix  to  the  name  of  Boabdil  the  epithet 
of  El  ZogoyH.^  Misfortune  set  upon  my  hrow  her  dark 
and  fated  stamp  ere  yet  my  lips  could  shape  a  prayer 
against  her  power.  My  fierce  father,  whose  frown  was 
as  the  frown  of  Azrael ,  hated  me  in  my  cradle ;  in  my 
youth  my  name  was  invoked  hy  rebels  against  my  will ; 
imprisoned  by  my  father,  with  the  poison-bowl  or  the 
dagger  hourly  before  my  eyes,  I  was  saved  only  by  the 
artifice  of  my  mother.  When  age  and  infirmity  broke 
the  iron  sceptre  of  the  king,  my  claims  to  the  throne 
were  set  aside,  and  my  uncle,  El  Zagal,  usurped  my 
birthright.  Amidst  open  war  and  secret  treason  I 
wrestled  for  my  crown ;  and  now,  the  sole  sovereign  of 
Oranada,  when,  as  I  fondly  imagined,  my  uncle  had 
lost  all  claim  on  the  affections  of  my  people  by  suc- 
cumbing to  the  Christian  king  and  accepting  a  fief 
imder  his  dominion,  I  find  that  the  very  crime  of 
El  Zagal  is  fixed  xipon  me  by  my  unhappy  subjects, — 
that  they  deem  he  would  not  have  yielded  but  for  my 
supinenesB.  At  the  moment  of  my  delivery  from  my 
rival,  I  am  received  with  execration  by  my  subjects, 
and,  driven  into  this  my  fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  dare 
not  venture  to  head  my  armies  or  to  face  my  people; 
yet  am  I  called  weak  and  irre§olute,  when  strength  and 
oouiage  are  forbid  me.     And  as  the  water  glides  from 

1  The  unlQclqr. 
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yonder  tock,  that  hath  no  power  to  retain  it,  I  see  tiie 
tide  of  empire  welling  from  my  hands." 

The  young  king  spoke  warmly  and  bitterly ;  and,  in 
the  irritation  of  his  thoughts,  strode,  while  he  spoke, 
with  rapid  and  irregular  strides  along  the  chamber. 
Almamen  marked 'his  emotion  with  an  eye  and  lip  of 
rigid  composure. 

"  Light  of  the  faithful,**  said  he,  when  Boabdil  had 
concluded,  "  the  powers  above  never  doom  man  to  per- 
petual sorrow  nor  perpetual  joy:  the  cloud  and  the 
sunshine  are  alike  essential  to  the  heaven  of  our  des- 
tinies; and  if  thou  hast  suffered  in  thy  youth,  thou 
hast  exhausted  the  calamities  of  fate,  and  thy  manhood 
will  be  glorious,  and  thine  age  serene." 

**  Thou  speakest  as  if  the  armies  of  Ferdinand  were 
not  already  around  my  walls,"  said  Boabdil,  impatiently. 

''The  armies  of  Sennacherib  were  as  mighty,"  an- 
swered Almamen. 

"  Wise  seer,"  returned  the  king,  in  a  tone  half  sar- 
castic and  half  solemn,  ^  we,  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain, 
are  not  the  blind  fanatics  of  the  Eastern  world.  On  us 
have  fallen  the  lights  of  philosophy  and  science ;  and  if 
the  more  clear-sighted  among  us  yet  outwardly  rever- 
ence the  forms  and  fables  worshipped  by  the  multitude, 
it  is  from  the  wisdom  of  policy,  not  the  folly  of  belief. 
Talk  not  to  me,  then,  of  thine  examples  of  the  ancient 
and  elder  creeds :  the  agents  of  Ood  for  this  world  are 
now,  at  least,  in  men,  not  angels;  and  if  I  wait  till 
Ferdinand  share  the  destiny  of  Sennacherib,  I  wait  only 
till  the- Standard  of  the  Cross  wave  above  the  Vermilion 
Towers." 

''Tet,"  said  Almamen,  "while  my  lord  the  king 
rejects  the  fanaticism  of  belief,  doth  he  reject  the 
fanaticism  of  persecution!     You  disbelieve  the  stories 
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of  the  Hebrews;  yet  yon  suffer  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves,  that  anoient  and  kindred  Arabian  race,  to  be 
ground  to  the  dust,  condemned  and  tortured  by  your 
judges,  your  informers,  your  soldiers,  and  your  subjects." 

"  The  base  misers!  they  deserve  their  fate,"  answered 
Boabdil,  loftily.  **  Gold  is  their  god,  and  the  market- 
place their  country;  amidst  the  tears  and  groans  of 
nations,  they  sympathize  only  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
trade;  and,  the  thieves  of  the  universe!  while  their 
hand  is  against  every  man's  coffer,  why  wonder  that  they 
provoke  the  hand  of  every  man  against  their  throats) 
Worse  than  the  tribe  of  Hanifa,  who  eat  their  gpd  only 
in  time  of  famine ;  ^  the  race  of  Moisa '  would  sell  the 
Seven  Heavens  for  the  dent '  on  the  back  of  the  date- 
stone.  " 

"Your  laws  leave  them  no  ambition  but  that  of 
avarice,"  replied  Almamen;  "and  as  the  plant  will 
crook  and  distort  its  trunk,  to  raise  its  head  through 
every  obstacle  to  the  sun,  so  the  mind  of  man  twists  and 
perverts  itself,  if  legitimate  openings  are  denied  it,  to 
find  its  natural  element  in  the  gale  of  power  or  the 
sunshine  of  esteem.  These  Hebrews  were  not  traf- 
fickers and  misers  in  their  own  sacred  land  when  they 
routed  your  ancestors,  the  Arab  armies  of  old,  and 
gnawed  the  flesh  from  their  bones  in  famine,  rather 
than  yield  a  weaker  city  than  Granada  to  a  mightier 
force  than  the  holiday  lords  of  Spain.  Let  this  pass. 
My  lord  rejects  the  belief  in  the  agencies  of  the  angels ; 
doth  he  still  retain  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  mortal 
mant" 

1  The  tribe  of  Hanifti  worshipped  a  Ininp  of  dough. 

*  Moisa,  M0868. 

*  A  pzoyerb  used  in  the  Koran,  signifying  the  smallest  poesiblfl 
trifle. 
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"Yes!"  retumed  Boabdil,  quickly;  "for  of  the  one 
I  know  naught:  of  the  other,  mine  own  senses  can  be 
the  judge.  Almamen,  my  fiery  kinsman,  Muza,  hath 
this  evening  been  with  me.  He  hath  urged  me  to 
reject  the  fears  of  my  people,  which  chain  my  panting 
spirit  within  these  walls;  he  hath  urged  me  to  gird 
on  yonder  shield  and  cimeter,  and  to  appear  in  the 
Vivarrambla,  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of  Granada. 
My  heart  leaps  high  at  the  thought!  and  if  I  cannot 
live,  at  least  I  will  die  —  a  king!" 

"  It  is  nobly  spoken,"  said  Almamen,  coldly. 

"  You  approve,  then,  my  design  ? " 

"  The  friends  of  the  king  cannot  approve  the  ambition 
of  the  king  to  die. " 

"Ha!"  said  Boabdil,  in  an  altered  voice,  "thou 
thinkest,  then,  that  I  am  doomed  to  perish  in  this 
struggle  t " 

"As  the  hour  shall  be  chosen,  wilt  thou  fall  or 
triumph." 

"And  that  hour  t" 
'  *  Is  not  yet  come. " 

"  Dost  thou  read  the  hour  in  the  stars  t " 

"Let  Moorish  seers  cultivate  that  frantic  credulity: 
thy  servant  sees  but  in  the  stars  worlds  mightier  than 
this  little  earth,  whose  light  would  neither  wane  nor 
wink,  if  earth  itself  were  swept  from  the  infinities  of 
space. " 

"Mysterious  man!"  said  Boabdil;  "whence  then  is 
thy  power,  —  whence  thy  knowledge  of  the  future  1 " 

Almamen  approached  the  king,  as  he  now  stood  by 
the  open  balcony. 

"Behold!"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  waters  of  the 
Darro,  "  yonder  stream  is  of  an  element  in  which 
man  cannot  live  nor  breathe;  above,  in  the  thin  and 
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impalpable  air,  our  steps  cannot  find  a  footing,  the 
annies  of  all  earth  cannot  bnild  an  empire.  And  yet, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  art,  the  fishes  and  the  birds, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  air  and  the  water,  minister  to  our 
most  humble  wants,  the  most  common  of  our  enjoy- 
ments ;  so  it  is  with  the  true  science  of  enchantment. 
Thinkest  thou  that,  while  the  petty  surface  of  the  world 
is  crowded  with  living  things,  there  is  no  life  in  the 
vast  centre  within  the  earth,  and  the  immense  ether  that 
surrounds  itt  As  the  fisherman  snares  his  prey,  as  the 
fowler  entraps  the  bird,  so,  by  the  art  and  genius  of  our 
human  mind,  we  may  thrall  and  command  the  subtler 
beings  of  realms  and  elements  which  our  material  bodies 
cannot  enter,  our  gross  senses  cannot  surrey.  This, 
then,  is  my  lore.  Of  other  worlds  know  I  naught;  but 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  whether  men,  or,  as  your 
legends  term  them,  ghouls  and  genii,  I  have  learned 
sometiiing.  To  the  future  I  myself  am  blind;  but  I 
can  invoke  and  conjure  up  those  whose  eyes  are  more 
piercing,  whose  natures  are  more  gifted." 

*  Prove  to  me  thy  power,"  said  Boabdil,  awed  less  by 
the  words  than  by  the  thrilling  voice  and  the  impressive 
aspect  of  the  enchanter. 

**  Is  not  the  king's  will  my  law  t "  answered  Alma- 
men;  *  be  his  will  obeyed.  To-morrow  night  I  await 
thee." 

«Wheret" 

Almamen  paused  a  moment,  and  then  whispered  a 
sentence  in  the  king's  ear.  Boabdil  started,  and  turned 
pale. 

«  A  fearful  spot! " 

"So  is  the  Alhambra  itself,  great  Boabdil,  while 
Ferdinand  is  without  the  walls,  and  Muza  within  the 
city." 
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^  Miizal    Darest  thou  mistrust  my  bravest  warrior!  " 

"  What  wise  king  will  trust  the  idol  of  the  king's 
army  7  Did  Boabdil  fall  to-morrow,  by  a  chance  javelin, 
in  the  field,  whom  would  the  nobles  and  the  warriors 
place  upon  his  throne  f  Doth  it  require  an  enchanter's 
lore  to  whisper  to  thy  heart  the  answer,  in  the  name  of 
•  Muza  •  ?  ** 

**  Oh ,  wretched  state !  oh ,  miserable  king ! "  ekdaimed 
Boabdil,  in  a  tone  of  great  anguish.  "  I  never  had  a 
father;  I  have  now  no  people;  a  little  while,  and  I 
shall  have  no  country.     Am  I  never  to  have  a  friend  t  '^ 

^  A  friend !  what  king  ever  had  t "  returned  Almamen, 
dryly. 

"Away,  man,  away!''  cried  Boabdil,  as  the  impa- 
tient spirit  of  his  rank  and  race  shot  dangerous  fire  from 
his  eyes;  ''your  cold  and  bloodless  wisdom  freezes  up 
all  the  veins  of  my  manhood  I  Glory ,  confidence ,  human 
sympathy,  and  feeling,  —  your  counsels  annihilate  them 
all.     Leave  me !     I  would  be  alone. " 

"  We  meet  to-morrow  at  midnight,  mighty  Boabdil," 
said  Almamen,  with  his  usual  unmoved  and  passionless 
tones.     "May  the  king  live  forever!" 

The  king  turned;  but  his  monitor  had  already  dis- 
appeared. He  went  as  he  came,  —  noiseless  and  sudden 
as  a  ghost. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

TheLoyenk 

Whek  Muza  parted  from  AMftmen,  he  bent  his  stepe 
towards  the  hill  that  rises  opposite  the  ascent  crowned 
with  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra ;  the  sides  and  summit  of 
which  eminence  were  tenanted  by  the  luxurious  popula- 
tion of  the  city.  He  selected  the  more  private  and 
secluded  paths;  and,  half-way  up  the  hill,  arrived  at 
last  before  a  low  wall  of  considerable  extent,  which 
girded  the  gardens  of  some  wealthier  inhabitant  of  the 
city.  He  looked  long  and  anxiously  round:  all  was 
solitary;  nor  was  the  stillness  broken,  save  as  an  oc- 
casional breeze  from  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  rustled  the  fragrant  leaves  of  the  citron  and 
pomegranate,  or  as  the  silver  tinkling  of  waterfalls 
chimed  melodiously  within  the,  gardens.  The  Moor's 
heart  beat  high;  a  moment  more,  and  he  had  scaled 
the  wall,  and  found  himself  upon  a  greensward,  varie- 
gated by  the  rich  colors  of  many  a  sleeping  flower,  and 
shaded  by  groves  and  alleys  of  luxuriant  foliage  and 
golden  fruits. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  stood  beside  a  house  that 
seemed  of  a  construction  anterior  to  the  Moorish  dynasty. 
It  was  built  over  low  cloisters,  formed  by  heavy  and 
time-wom  pillars,  concealed  for  the  most  part  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  roses  and  creeping  shrubs;  the  lattices  above 
the  cloisters  opened  upon  large  gilded  balconies,  the  super- 
addition  of  Moriscan  taste.    In  one  only  of  the  case- 
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ments  a  lamp  was  visible;  the  rest  of  the  mansion  was 
dark,  as  if,  save  in  that  chamber,  sleep  kept  watch  over 
the  inmates.  It  was  to  this  window  that  the  Moor  stole; 
and  after  a  moment's  pause  he  murmured  rather  than 
sang,  so  low  and  whispered  was  his  voice,  the  following 
simple  veraeSi  slightly  varied  from  an  old  Arabian 
poet>— 

SERENADK 

Light  of  my  soul,  arise,  arise  I 
Thy  sister  lights  are  in  the  skies ; 

We  want  thine  eyes, 

Thy  joyous  eyes ; 
The  Night  is  mourning  for  thine  eyes! 
The  sacred  verse  is  on  my  sword. 
But  on  my  heart  thy  name : 
The  words,  on  each  alike  adored, 
The  tmth  of  each  the  same,  — 
The  same !  —  alss  I  too  well  I  feel 
The  heart  is  truer  than  the  steel  I 

Light  of  my  soul  1  upon  me  shine ; 
Night  wakes  her  stars  to  envy  mine. 

Those  eyes  of  thine, 

Wild  eyes  of  thine. 
What  stars  are  like  those  eyes  of  thine  ? 

As  he  concluded,  the  lattice  softly  opened;  and  a 
female  form  appeared  on  the  balcony. 

"  Ah,  Leik! ''  said  the  Moor,  "I  see  thee,  and  I  am 
blessed! '' 

"Hush!'*  answered  Leik;  "speak  low,  nor  tany 
long.  I  fear  that  our  interviews  are  suspected;  and 
this,"  she  added  in  a  trembling  voice i  "may  perhaps 
be  the  last  time  we  shall  meet." 
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''Holy  prophet! '^  exclaimed  Musa,  passionately, 
*what  do  I  hearf  Why  this  mystery!  why  cannot  I 
learn  thine  origin,  thy  rank,  thy  parents!  Think  you, 
heantiful  Leila,  that  Oranada  holds  a  house  lofty  enough 
to  disdain  the  alliance  with  Muza  Ben  Ahil  Ghizan  !  and 
oh ! "  he  added,  sinking  the  haughty  tones  of  his  toico 
into  accents  of  the  softest  tenderness,  **  if  not  too  high 
to  scorn  me,  what  should  war  against  our  loves  and  our 
bridals !  For  worn  equally  on  my  heart  were  the  flower 
of  thy  sweet  self,  whether  the  mountain-top  or  the  val- 
ley gave  birth  to  the  odor  and  the  bloom." 

*'  Alas!  "  answered  Leila,  weeping,  "  the  mystery  thou 
oomplainest  of  is  as  dark  to  myself  as  thee.  How  often 
have  I  told  thee  that  I  know  nothing  of  my  birth  or 
childish  fortunes,  save  a  dim  memory  of  a  more  distant 
and  burning  clime,  where,  amidst  sands  and  wastes, 
springs  the  everlasting  cedar^  and  the  camel  graases  on 
stunted  herbage  withering  in  the  fiery  air!  Then,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  a  mother;  fond  eyes  looked  on 
me,  and  soft  songs  hushed  me  into  sleep. '' 

'*  Thy  mother's  soul  has  passed  into  mine, "  said  the 
Moor,  tenderly. 

Leila  continued :  "  Borne  hither^  I  passed  from  child- 
hood into  youth  within  these  walls.  Slaves  minister  to 
my  slightest  wish ;  and  those  who  have  seen  both  state 
and  poverty,  which  I  have  not,  tell  me  that  treasures 
and  splendor  that  might  glad  a  monarch  are  prodigalized 
around  me ;  but  of  ties  and  kindred  know  I  little.  My 
father,  a  stem  and  silent  man,  visits  me  but  rarely,  — 
sometimes  months  pass,  and  I  see  him  not;  but  I  feel 
he  loves  me;  and,  till  I  knew  thee,  Muza,  my  brightest 
hours  were  in  listening  to  the  footsteps  and  flying  to  the 
arms  of  that  solitary  friend." 

^  Enow  you  not  his  name ! " 
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"Nor  I,  nor  any  one  of  the  household}  save  peihape 
Ximen,  the  chief  of  the  slayes,  an  old  and  withered 
man,  whose  very  eye  chills  me  into  fear  and  silence." 

"  Strange ! "  said  the  Moor,  musingly ;  "  yet  why  think 
you  our  love  is  discovered  or  can  he  thwarted  1 " 

^  Hush !  Ximen  sought  me  this  day.  <  Maiden,'  said 
he,  'men's  footsteps  have  been  tracked  within  the 
gardens;  if  your  sire  know  this^  you  will  have  looked 
your  last  on  Granada.  Learn,'  he  added,  in  a  softer 
voice,  as  he  saw  me  tremUe,  'that  pemussion  were 
easier  given  to  thee  to  wed  the  wild  tiger  than  to 
mate  with  the  loftiest  noble  of  Morisca!  Beware!' 
He  spoke,  and  left  me.  0  Muza,"  she  continued,  pas- 
sionately wringing  her  hands,  "my  heart  sinks  within 
me,  and  omen  and  doom  rise  dark  before  my  sight!" 

"By  my  father's  head,  these  obstacles  but  fire  my 
love;  and  I  would  scale  to  thy  possession,  though 
every  step  in  the  ladder  were  the  corpses  of  a  hundred 
foes!" 

Scarcely  had  the  fiery  and  high-aouled  Moor  uttered 
his  boast  thaai,  from  some  unseen  hand  amidst  the 
groves,  a  javelin  whirred  past  him,  and,  as  the  air  it 
raised  came  sharp  upon  Ids  cheek,  half  buried  its  quiver- 
ing shaft  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  behind  him. 

"Fly,  fly,  and  save  thyself!  0  Ood,  protect  him!" 
cried  Leila ;  and  she  vanished  within  the  diamber. 

The  Moor  did  not  wait  the  result  of  a  deadlier  aim: 
he  turned;  yet,  in  the  instinct  of  his  fierce  nature,  not 
from  but  against  the  foe;  his  drawn  cimeter  in  his 
hand,  the  half-suppressed  cry  of  wrath  trembling  on  his 
lips,  he  sprang  forward  in  the  direction  whence  the 
javelin  had  sped.  With  eyes  accustomed  to  the  ambus- 
cades of  Moorish  warfare,  he  searched  eagerly  yet  wanly 
through  the  dark  and  sighing  foliage.    No  sign  of  lif«^ 
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met  his  gase;  and  at  length,  grimly  and  reluctantly,  he 
retraced  his  steps,  and  quitted  the  demesnes;  hut  just 
as  he  had  cleared  the  wall,  a  voice  —  low,  hut  sharp  and 
shrill  —  came  from  the  gardens. 

"Thou  art  spared,"  it  said,  ''but  haply  for  a  more 
miserable  doom  I " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Father  and  Daoghter. 

The  chamber  into  which  Leila  retreated  bore  out  the 
character  she  had  given  of  the  interior  of  her  home. 
The  fashion  of  its  ornament  and  decoration  was  foreign 
to  that  adopted  by  the  Moors  of  Granaila.  It  had  a 
more  massive,  and  if  we  may  use  the  term,  Egyptian 
gorgeousness.  The  walls  were  covered  with  the  stuffs 
of  the  East,  stiff  with  gold,  embroidered  upon  ground 
of  the  deepest  purple;  strange  characters,  apparently 
in  some  foreign  tongue,  were  wrought  in  the  tessellated 
cornices  and  on  the  heavy  ceiling,  which  was  supported 
by  square  pillars,  round  which  were  twisted  serpents  of 
gold  and  enamel,  with  eyes  to  which  enormous  emeralds 
gave  a  green  and  lifelike  glare ;  various  scrolls  and  musi- 
cal instruments  lay  scattered  upon  marble  tables;  and  a 
solitary  lamp  of  burnished  silver  cast  a  dim  and  subdued 
light  around  the  chamber.  The  effect  of  the  whole, 
though  splendid,  was  gloomy,  strange,  and  oppressive, 
and  rather  suited  to  the  thick  and  cavelike  architecture 
which  of  old  protected  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  and 
Memphis  from  the  rays  of  the  African  sun,  than  to  the 
transparent  heaven  and  light  pavilions  of  the  graceful 
Orientals  of  Granada. 

Leila  stood  within  this  chamber,  pale  and  breathless, 
with  her  lips  apart,  her  hands  clasped,  her  very  soul  in 
her  ears ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  perfect 
ideal  of  some  delicate  and  brilliant  Peri,  captured  in 
the  palace  of  a  hostile  and  gloomy  genius.     Her  form 
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was  of  the  lightest  shape  consistent  with  the  roundness 
of  womanly  heauty;  and  there  was  something  in  it  of 
that  elastic  and  fawnlike  grace  which  a  sculptor  seeks 
to  emhody  in  his  dreams  of  a  being  more  atrial  than 
those  of  earth.  Her  luxuriant  hair  was  dark  indeed, 
but  a  purple  and  glossy  hue  redeemed  it  from  that  heavi- 
ness of  shade  too  common  in  the  tresses  of  the  Asiatics; 
and  her  complexion,  naturally  pale,  but  clear  and  lus- 
trous, would  have  been  deemed  fair  even  in  the  North. 
Her  features,  slightly  aquiline,  were  formed  in  the  rarest 
mould  of  symmetry;  and  her  full,  rich  lips  disclosed 
teeth  that  might  have  shamed  the  pearl.  But  the  chief 
charm  of  that  exquisite  countenance  was  in  an  expression 
of  softness  and  purity  and  intellectual  sentiment  that 
seldom  accompanies  that  cast  of  loveliness,  and  was 
wholly  foreign  to  the  voluptuous  and  dreamy  languor  of 
Moorish  maidens;  Leila  had  been  educated,  and  the 
statue  had  received  a  soul. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  intense  suspense  she  again 
stole  to  the  lattice^  gently  unclosed  it,  and  looked  forth. 
Far,  through  an  opening  amidst  the  trees,  she  descried 
for  a  single  moment  the  erect  and  stately  figure  of  her 
lover,  darkening  the  moonshine  on  the  sward,  as  now, 
quitting  his  fruitless  search,  he  turned  his  lingering 
gaze  towards  the  lattice  of  his  beloved;  the  thick  and 
interlacing  foliage  quickly  hid  him  from  her  eyes;  but 
Leila  had  seen  enough, —  ^e  turned  within,  and  said, 
as  grateful  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  sank 
on  her  knees  upon  the  piled  cushions  of  the  chamber, 
"  God  of  my  fatiiers!  I  bless  thee,— he  is  safe! 

''And  yet,"  she  added,  as  a  painful  thought  crossed 
her,  "  how  may  I  pray  for  him  f  We  kneel  not  to  the 
same  Divinity;  and  I  have  been  taught  to  loathe  and 
shudder  at  his  creed  I     Alas!  how  will  this  end?    Fatal 
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was  the  hour  when  he  first  beheld  me  in  yonder  gazdeoB; 
more  fatal  still  the  hour  in  which  he  crossed  the  barrier, 
and  told  Leila  that  she  was  beloved  by  the  hero  whose 
arm  was  the  shelter,  whose  name  is  the  blessing,  of 
Oianada.     Ah,  me!    Ah,  me!  " 

The  young  maiden  covered  her  &ce  with  her  hands, 
and  sank  into  a  passionate  reverie,  broken  only  by  her 
sobs.  Some  time  had  passed  in  this  undisturbed  indul* 
gence  of  her  grief,  when  the  arras  was  gently  put  aside, 
and  a  man,  of  remarkable  garb  and  mien,  advanced  into 
the  chamber,  pausing  as  he  beheld  her  dejected  attitude^ 
and  gazing  on  her  with  a  look  in  which  pity  and  tender- 
ness seemed  to  struggle  against  habitual  severity  and 
sternness. 

**  Leila ! "  said  the  intruder. 

Leila  started,  and  a  deep  blush  suffused  her  counte- 
nance; she  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  came 
forward  with  a  vain  attempt  to  smile. 

**  My  father,  welcome ! " 

The  stranger  seated  himself  on  the  cushions,  and 
motioned  Leila  to  his  side. 

^ These  tears  are  fresh  upon  thy  cheek,"  said  he, 
gravely;  ''they  are  the  witness  of  thy  race!  Our 
daughters  are  bom  to  weep,  and  our  sons  to  groan! 
ashes  are  on  the  head  of  the  mighty,  and  the  Fountains 
of  the  Beautiful  run  with  gall!  Oh  that  we  could  but 
struggle,  that  we  could  but  dare,  that  we  could  raise  up 
our  heads,  and  unite  against  the  bondage  of  the  evil-doer! 
It  may  not  be,  —  but  one  man  shall  avenge  a  nation !  " 

The  dark  &ce  of  Leila's  father,  well  fitted  to  express 
powerful  emotion,  became  terrible  in  its  wrath  and  pas- 
sion: his  brow  and  lip  worked  convidsively;  but  the 
paroxysm  was  brief;  and  searce  could  she  shudder  at  its 
intensity,  ere  it  had  subsided  into  cahn. 
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*  Enough  of  these  thoughts,  which  thou,  a  woman 
and  a  child,  art  not  formed  to  witness.  Leila,  thou 
hast  heen  nurtured  with  tenderness  and  schooled  with 
care.  Harsh  and  unloving  may  I  have  seemed  to  thee, 
but  I  would  have  shed  the  best  drops  of  my  heart  to 
have  saved  thy  young  years  from  a  single  pang.  Nay, 
listen  to  me  silently.  That  thou  mightst  one  day  be 
worthy  of  thy  race,  and  that  thine  hours  might  not  pass 
in  indolent  and  weary  lassitude,  thou  hast  been  taught 
the  lessons  of  a  knowledge  rarely  given  to  thy  sex.  Not 
thine  the  lascivious  arts  of  the  Moorish  maidens;  not 
thine  their  harlot  songs,  and  their  dances  of  lewd 
delight;  thy  delicate  Ihnbs  were  but  taught  the  attitude 
that  Nature  dedicates  to  the  worship  of  a  Ood,  and  the 
music  of  thy  voice  was  tuned  to  the  songs  of  thy  fallen 
country,  sad  with  the  memory  of  her  wrongs,  animated 
with  the  names  of  her  heroes,  holy  with  the  solemnity 
of  her  prayers.  These  scrolls,  and  the  lessons  of  our 
seers,  have  imparted  to  thee  such  of  our  science  and 
our  history  as  may  fit  thy  mind  to  aspire,  and  thy 
heart  to  feel  for  a  sacred  cause.  Thou  listenest  to  me, 
Leilat" 

Perplexed  and  wondering,  for  never  before  had  her 
father  addressed  her  in  such  a  strain,  the  maiden  an- 
swered with  an  earnestness  of  manner  that  seemed  to 
content  the  questioner;  and  he  resumed,  with  an  altered, 
hollow,  solemn  voice,  — 

''Then  curse  the  persecutors!  Daughter  of  the  great 
Hebrew  race,  arise  and  curse  the  Moorish  taskmaster 
and  spoiler  I " 

As  he  spoke,  the  adjuror  himself  rose,  lifting  his  right 
hand  on  high,  while  his  left  touched  the  shoulder  of  the 
maiden.  But  she,  after  gazing  a  moment  in  wild  and 
terrified  amazement  upon  his  face,  fell  cowering  at  his 
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knees;  and,  clasping  them  imploringly,  exdainted  in 
scarce  articulate  murmurs,  — 

"  Oh,  spare  me!  spare  mel  " 

The  Hebrew,  for  such  he  was,  surveyed  her,  as  she 
thus  quailed  at  his  f eet^  with  a  look  of  rage  and  scorn ; 
his  hand  wandered  to  his  poniard,  he  half  unsheathed 
it,  thrust  it  back  with  a  muttered  curse,  and  the3i,  de- 
liberately drawing  it  forth,  cast  it  on  the  ground  beside 
her. 

"Degenerate  girll"  he  said,  in  accents  that  vainly 
struggled  for  calm,  "  if  thou  hast  admitted  to  thy  heart 
one  unworthy  thought  towards  a  Moorish  infidel,  dig 
deep  and  root  it  out,  even  with  the  knife  and  to  the 
death,  —  so  wilt  thou  save  this  hand  from  that  degrading 
task." 

He  drew  himself  hastily  from  her  gmsp,  and  left  the 
unfortunate  girl  alone  and  senseless. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Ambition  diftorted  into  Vice  by  Law. 

On  deaoending  a  broad  flight  of  stain  from  the  apart- 
ment^ the  Hebrew  encountered  an  old  man,  habited  in 
looee  garments  of  silk  and  for,  upon  whose  withered  and 
wrinkled  face  life  seemed  scarcely  to  struggle  against  the 
advance  of  death,  —  so  haggard,  wan,  and  corpse-like  was 
its  aspect 

"  Ximen,"  said  the  Israelite,  **  trusty  and  beloved  ser- 
vant, follow  me  to  the  cavern."  He  did  not  tarry  for 
an  answer,  but  continued  his  way  with  rapid  strides, 
through  various  courts  and  alleys,  till  he  came  at  length 
into  a  narrow,  dark,  and  damp  gallery,  that  seemed  cut 
from  the  living  rock.  At  its  entrance  was  a  strong  grate 
which  gave  way  to  the  Hebrew's  touch  upon  the  spring, 
though  the  united  strength  of  a  hundred  men  could  not 
have  moved  it  from  its  hinge.  Taking  up  a  brazen  lamp 
that  burned  in  a  niche  within  it,  the  Hebrew  paused 
impatiently,  till  the  feeble  steps  of  the  old  man  reached 
the  spot}  and  then,  redosing  the  grate,  pursued  his 
winding  way  for  a  considerable  distance,  till  he  stopped 
suddenly  by  a  part  of  the  rock  which  seemed  in  no 
respect  different  from  the  rest;  and  so  artfully  contrived 
and  concealed  was  the  door  which  he  now  opened,  and 
so  suddenly  did  it  yield  to  his  hand,  that  it  appeared 
literally  the  effect  of  enchantment^  when  the  rock 
yawned,  and  discovered  a  circular  cavern,  lighted  with 
bmzen  lamps,  and  spread  with  hangings  and  cushions  of 
thick  furs.     Upon  rode  and  seemingly  natural  pillars  of 
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rock,  various  antique  and  rusty  arms  were  suspended; 
in  large  niches  were  deposited  scrolls,  clasped  and 
bound  with  iron;  and  a  profusion  of  strange  and 
uncouth  instruments  and  machines  (in  which  modem 
science  might,  perhaps,  discover  the  tools  of  chemical 
invention)  gave  a  magical  and  ominous  aspect  to  the 
wild  abode. 

The  Hebrew  cast  himself  on  a  couch  of  furs;  and 
as  the  old  man  entered  and  closed  the  door,  **  Ximen, " 
said  he,  "  fill  out  wine,  —  it  is  a  soothing  counsellor,  and 
I  need  it.** 

Extracting  from  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  cavern  a 
flask  and  a  goblet,  Ximen  proffered  to  his  lord  a  copious 
draught  of  the  sparkling  vintage  of  the  Vega,  which 
seemed  to  invigorate  and  restore  him. 

"  Old  man,  **  said  he,  concluding  the  potation  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh,  **  fill  to  thyself,  —  drink  till  thy  veins 
feel  young." 

Ximen  obeyed  the  mandate  but  imperfectly ;  the  wine 
just  touched  his  lips,  and  the  goblet  was  put  aside. 

^' Ximen,"  resumed  the  Israelite,  ''how  many  of  our 
race  have  been  butchered  by  the  avarice  of  the  Moor- 
ish kings,  since  first  thou  didst  set  foot  within  the 
city!" 

"  Three  thousand,  —  tiie  number  was  completed  last 
winter,  by  the  order  of  Jusef,  the  vizier;  and  their 
goods  and  coffers  are  transformed  into  shafts  and  cimeters 
against  the  dogs  of  Galilee.*' 

"Three  thousand, — no  more!  three  thousand  only! 
I  would  the  number  had  been  tripled,  for  the  interest  is 
becoming  due !  " 

"My  brother  and  my  son  and  my  grandson  are 
among  the  number, "  said  the  old  man ;  and  his  face  grew 
yet  more  deathlike. 
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''Theuf  monnmeiits  shall  be  in  hecatombs  of  their 
tyrants.  They  shall  not,  at  least,  call  the  Jews  niggards 
in  rerenge." 

"Bat  pardon  me,  nobis  chief  of  a  fallen  people; 
thinkest  thou  we  shall  be  less  despoiled  and  trodden 
under  foot  by  yon  haughty  and  stiiff-necked  Kasarenes 
than  by  the  Arabian  misbelievers  t  '* 

**  Accursed,  in  truth,  are  both,"  returned  the  Hebrew; 
"but  the  one  promise  more  fairly  than  the  other.  I 
have  seen  this  Ferdinand  and  his  proud  queen ;  they  are 
pledged  to  accord  us  rights  and  immunities  we  have  never 
known  before  in  Europe.'' 

"And  they  will  not  touch  our  traffic,  our  gains,  our 
gold!'' 

"Out  on  thee!"  cried  the  fiery  Israelite,  stamping 
on  the  ground.  "  I  would  all  the  gold  of  earth  were 
sunk  into  the  everlasting  pit!  It  is  this  mean  and 
miserable  and  loathsome  leprosy  of  avarice,  that  givkws 
away  from  our  whole  race  the  heart,  the  soul,  nay,  the 
very  form  of  mani  Many  a  time,  when  I  have  seen 
the  lordly  features  of  the  descendants  of  Solomon  and 
Joshua  (features  that  stamp  the  nobility  of  the  Eastern 
world  bom  to  mastery  and  command)  sharpened  and 
furrowed  by  petty  cares,  when  I  have  looked  upon 
the  frame  of  the  strong  man  bowed,  like  a  crawling 
reptile,  to  some  huckstering  bargainer  of  silks  and 
unguents,  and  heard  the  voice  that  should  be  raising 
the  battle-cry  smoothed  into  fawning  accents  of  base 
fear  or  yet  baser  hope,  I  have  asked  myself  if  I  am 
indeed  of  the  blood  of  Israel!  and  thanked  the  great 
Jehovah  that  He  hath  spared  me,  at  least,  the  curse 
that  hath  blasted  my  brotherhood  into  usurers  and 
daves! " 

prudently  forbore  an  answer  to  enthusiasm 
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which  he  neither  shared  nor  nndentood;  hut^  after  a 
brief  silence,  turned  back  the  stream  of  the  conversation. 

''You  resolve,  then,  upon  prosecuting  vengeance  on 
the  Moors,  at  whatsoever  hasard  of  the  broken  faith  of 
these  Nazarenes  1 " 

"Ay,  the  vapor  of  human  blood  hath  risen  unto 
heaven,  and,  collected  into  thunder-clouds,  hangs  over 
the  doomed  and  guilty  city.  And  now,  Ximen,  I  have 
a  new  cause  for  hatred  to  the  Moors:  the  flower  that 
I  have  reared  and  watched,  the  spoiler  hath  sought  to 
pluck  it  from  my  hearth.  Leila,  —  thou  hast  guarded 
her  ill,  Ximen;  and,  wert  thou  not  endeared  to  me  by 
thy  very  malice  and  vices,  the  rising  sun  should  have 
seen  thy  trunk  on  the  waters  of  the  Darro." 

"  My  lord, "  replied  Ximen,  "  if  thou,  the  wisest  of 
our  people,  canst  not  guard  a  maiden  from  love,  how 
canst  thou  see  crime  in  the  dull  eyes  and  numbed  senses 
of  a  miserable  old  man  ? " 

The  Israelite  did  not  answer,  nor  seem  to  hear  this 
deprecatory  remonstrance.  He  appeared  rather  occu- 
pied with  his  own  thoughts;  and,  speaking  to  himself, 
he  muttered:  "It  must  be  so:  the  sacrifice  is  hard, 
the  danger  great;  but  here,  at  least,  it  is  more  immedi- 
ate. It  shall  be  done.  Ximen,"  he  continued,  speak- 
ing aloud;  "  dost  thou  feel  assured  that  even  mine  own 
countrymen,  mine  own  tribe,  know  me  not  as  one 
of  themi  Were  my  despised  birth  and  religion  pub- 
lished, my  limbs  would  be  torn  asunder  as  an  impostor; 
and  all  the  arts  of  the  Cabala  could  not  save  me. " 

"  Doubt  not,  great  master ;  none  in  Ohmada,  save  thj 
faithful  Ximen,  know  thy  secret." 

"  So  let  me  dream  and  hope.  And  now  to  my  work; 
for  this  night  must  be  spent  in  toil. " 

The  Hebrew  drew  before  him  some  of  the  strange 
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infltroliients  we  have  described^  and  took  bom  the 
lecesses  in  the  lock  seveTal  scioUs.  The  old  man  hj  at 
his  feet  leadj  to  obej  his  behests;  but,  to  all  appear, 
ance,  rigid  and  motionless  as  the  dead,  whom  his 
blanched  hues  and  shrivelled  fonn  resembled.  It  was, 
indeed,  as  the  picture  of  the  enchanter  at  his  work,  and  * 
the  corpse  of  some  man  of  old,  revived  from  the  grave  to 
minister  to  his  spells  and  execute  his  commands. 

Enough  in  the  preceding  conversation  has  transpired 
to  convince  the  reader  that  the  Hebrew,  in  whom  he 
has  already  detected  the  Almamen  of  the  Alhambra, 
was  of  no  character  common  to  his  tribe.  Of  a  lineage 
that  shronded  itself  in  the  darkness  of  his  mysterious 
people  in  their  day  of  power,  and  possessed  of  immense 
wealth,  which  threw  into  poverty  the  resources  of  Gk)thic 
princes,  the  youth  of  that  remarkable  man  had  been 
spent^  not  in  traffic  and  merchandise,  but  travel  and 
study. 

As  a  child  his  home  had  been  in  Granada.  He  had 
seen  his  father  butchered  by  the  late  king,  Muley  Abul 
Hassan,  without  other  crime  than  his  reputed  riches; 
and  his  body  literally  cut  open,  to  search  for  the  jewels 
it  was  supposed  he  had  swallowed.  He  saw;  and  boy 
as  he  was,  he  vowed  revenge.  A  distant  kinsman  bore 
the*  orphan  to  lands  more  secure  from  persecution;  and 
the  art  with  which  the  Jews,  concealed  their  wealth, 
scattering  it  over  various  cities,  had  secured  to  Almamen 
the  treasures  the  tyrant  of  Granada  had  failed  to  grasp. 

He  had  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  world  then 
known;  and  resided  for  many  years  in  the  court  of  the 
sultan  of  that  hoary  Egypt  which  still  retained  its 
lame  for  abstruse  sdenoe  and  magic  lore.  He  .had  not 
in  vain  applied  himself  to  such  tempting  and  wild 
reseaxoheay   and    had   acquired   many  of  those  secrets 
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now  perhaps  lost  forever  to  the  world.  We  do  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  he  attained  to  what  legend  and 
superstition  impose  upon  our  faith  as  the  art  of  sorcery. 
He  could  neither  command  the  elements  nor  pierce  the 
veil  of  the  future, — scatter  armies  with  a  word,  nor 
'  pass  from  spot  to  spot  by  the  utterance  of  a  charmed 
formula.  But  men  who  for  ages  had  passed  thdr 
lives  in  attempting  all  the  effects  that  can  astonish  and 
awe  the  vulgar,  could  not  but  learn  some  secrets  which 
all  the  more  sober  wisdom  of  modem  times  would  search 
ineffectually  to  solve  or  to  revive.  And  many  of  such 
arts,  acquired  mechanically  (their  invention  often  the 
work  of  a  chemical  accident),  those  who  attained  to 
them  could  not  always  explain,  nor  account  for  the 
phenomena  they  created,  so  that  the  mightiness  of  their 
own  deceptions  deceived  themselves;  and  they  often 
believed  they  were  the  masters  of  the  Nature  to  which 
they  were,  in  reality,  but  erratic  and  wild  disciples. 
Of  such  was  the  student  in  that  grim  cavern.  He  was 
in  some  measure  the  dupe,  partly  of  his  own  bewildered 
wisdom,  partly  of  the  fervor  of  an  imagination  exceed- 
ii^gly  high-wrought  and  enthusiastic.  His  own  gorgeous 
vanity  intoxicated  him;  and  if  it  be  an  historical  truth 
that  the  kings  of  the  ancient  world,  blinded  by  their 
own  power,  had  moments  in  which  they  believed  them- 
selves more  than  men,  it  is  not  incredible  that  sages, 
elevated  even  above  kings,  should  conceive  a  frenzy  as 
weak,  or,  it  may  be,  as  sublime,  and  imagine  that  they 
did  not  claim  in  vain  the  awful  dignity  with  which  the 
faith  of  the  multitude  invested  their  faculties  and  gifts. 

But  though  the  accident  of  birth,  which  excluded 
him  from  all  field  for  energy  and  ambition,  had  thus 
directed  the  powerful  mind  of  Almamen  to  contempla- 
tion and  study,  nature  had  never  intended  passions  so 
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fierce  for  the  calm  though  visionary  pursuits  to  whidi 
he  was  addicted.  Amidst  scrolls  and  seers,  he  had 
pined  for  action  and  glory;  and,  haffled  in  all  whole- 
some egress,  by  the  universal  exclusion  which  in  every 
land  and  from  every  faith  met  the  religion  he  belonged 
to^  the  faculties  within  him  ran  riot^  producing  gigan- 
tic but  baseless  schemes,  which,  as  one  after  the  other 
crumbled  away,  left  behind  feelings  of  dark  misanthropy 
and  intense  revenge. 

Perhaps,  had  his  religion  been  prosperous  and  powers 
ful,  he  might  have  been  a  sceptic;  persecution  and 
affliction  made  him  a  fanatic.  Yet,  true  to  that  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  the  old  Hebrew  race  which  made 
them  look  to  a  Messiah  only  as  a  warrior  and  a  prince, 
and  which  taught  them  to  associate  all  their  hopes  and 
schemes  with  worldly  victories  and  power,  Almamen 
denred  rather  to  advance  than  to  obey  his  religion. 
He  cared  Uttle  for  its  precepts,  he  thought  little  of  its 
doctrines;  but,  night  and  day,  he  revolved  his  schemes 
for  its  earthly  restoration  and  triumph. 

At  that  time  the  Moors  in  Spain  were  far  more 
deadly  persecutors  of  the  Jews  than  the  Christian^  were. 
Amidst  the  Spanish  cities  on  the  coast,  that  merchant 
tribe  had  formed  commercial  connections  with  the  Chris- 
tians, sufficiently  beneficial,  both  to  individuals  as  to 
communities,  to  obtain  for  them  not  only  toleration 
but  something  of  personal  friendship,  wherever  men 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market-place.  And  the  gloomy 
fanaticism  which  afterwards  stained  the  fame  of  the 
great  Ferdinand,  and  introduced  the  honors  of  the 
Inquiidtion,  had  not  yet  made  itself  more  than  fitfully 
visible.  But  the  Moors  had  treated  this  unhappy  people 
with  a  wholesale  and  relentless  barbarity*  At  Oranada, 
under  the  reign  of  the  fierce  father  of  Boabdil,*— "  that 
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king'  with  the  tiger  heart, " —  the  Jews  hud  been  literally 
placed  without  the  pale  of  humanity;  and  even  upder 
the  mild  and  contemplative  Boabdil  himself,  they 
had  been*  plundered  without  mercy,  and,  if  suspected  of 
secreting  their  treasures,  massacred  without  scruple.  The 
wants  of  the  state  continued  their  unrelenting  accusers; 
their  wealth,  their  inexpiable  crime. 

It  was  in'  the  midst  of  these  barbarities  that  Almamen, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  day  when  the  death-shriek 
of  his' agonized  father  rang  in  his  ears,  suddenly  returned 
to  Granada*  He  saw  the  unmitigated  miseries  of  his 
brethren,  and  he  remembered  and  repeated  his  vow. 
His  name  changed,  his  kindred  dead,  none  remembered, 
in  the  mature  Almamen,  the  beaidless  child  of  Issachar, 
the  Jew.  He  had  long,  indeed,  deemed  it  advisable  to 
disguise  his  faith,  and  was  known  throughout  the 
African  kingdoms  but  as  the  potent  santon  or  the 
wise  magician. 

This  fame  soon  lifted  him,  in  Oranada,  highMn  the 
councils  of  the  court.  Admitted  to  the  intimacy  of 
Muley  Hassan,  with  Boabdil,  and  the  queen-moiher, 
he  had  conspired  against  that  monarch ;  and  had  live^ 
at  least,  to  avenge  his  father  upon  the  royal  murderer.  \ 
He  was  no  less  intimate  with  Boabdil;  but,  steeled 
against  fellowship  or  affection  for  all  men  out  of  the 
pale  of  his  faith,  he  saw  in  the  confidence  of  the  king 
only  the  blindness  of  a  victim. 

Serpent  as  he  waa,  he  cared  not  throi^h  what  mire 
of  treachery  and  fraud  he  trailed  his  baleful  folds,  so 
that  it  last  he  could  spring  upon  his  prey.  Nature 
had  giTen  him  sagacity  and  strength.  The  curse  of 
circumstance  had  humbled,  but  reconciled  him  to  the 
dust.  He  had  the  crawl  of  Uie  reptile, —  he  had  also 
its  poison  and  its  fang& 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Lion  in  tlie  Net 

It  was  the  next  night,  not  long  before  daybreak,  that 
the  King  of  Granada  abruptly  summoned  to  his  council , 
Jusef ,  his  vizier.  The  old  man  found  Boabdil  in  great 
disorder  and  excitement;  but  he  almost  deemed  his 
sovereign  mad,  when  he  received  from  him  the  order 
to  seise  upon  the  person  of  Muza  Ben  Abil  Oaean,  and 
to  lodge  him  in  the  strongest  dungeon  of  the  Vermilion 
Tower.  Presuming  upon  Boabdil's  natural  mildness, 
the  virier  ventured  to  remonstrate,  to  suggest  the  danger 
of  laying  violent  hands  upon  a  chief  so  beloved,  and  to 
inquire  what  cause  should  be  assigned  for  the  outrage. 

The  veins  swelled  like  cords  upon  Boabdil's  brow,  as 
he  listened  to  the  vizier;  and  his  answer  was  short  and 
peremptory. 

*  Am  I  yet  a  king,  that  I  should  fear  a  subject,  or 
excuse  my  will  t  Thou  hast  my  orders ;  there  are  my 
signet  and  the  firman:  obedience  or  the  bow-string! " 

Never  before  had  Boabdil  so  resembled  his  dread 
father  in  speech  and  air;  the  vizier  trembled  to  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  and  withdrew  in  silencei  Boabdil 
watched  him  depart;  and  then,  clasping  his  hands  in 
great  emotion,  exclaimed,  "  0  lips  of  the  dead!  ye  have 
warned  me;  and  to  you  I  sacrifice  the  friend  of  my 
youth." 

On  quitting  Boabdil,  the  vizier,  taking  with  him 
some  of  those  foreign  slaves  of  a  seraglio  who  know 
no  sympathy  with  human  passion  outside  its  walls, 
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bent  his  way  to  the  palace  of  Muza,  sorely  puzzled  and 
perplexed.  He  did  not,  however,  like  to  venture  upon 
the  hazard  of  the  alarm  it  might  occasion  throughout 
the  neighborhood,  if  he  endeavored  at  so  unseasonable 
an  hour  to  force  an  entrance.  He  resolved,  rather, 
with  his  train,  to  wait  at  a  little  distance,  till,  with 
the  growing  dawn,  the  gates  should  be  unclosed,  and 
the  inmatee  of  the  palace  astir. 

Accordingly,  cursing  his  stars,  and  wondering  at  his 
mission,  Jusef  and  his  silent  and  ominous  attendanta 
concealed  themselves  in  a  small  copse  adjoining  the 
palace,  until  the  daylight  fairly  broke  over  the  awak- 
ened city.  He  then  passed  into  the  palace,  and  was 
conducted  to  a  hall,  where  he  found  the  renowned 
Moslem  already  astir,  and  conferring  with  some  Zegri 
captains  upon  the  tactics  of  a  sortie  designed  for  that 
day. 

It  was  with  so  evident  a  reluctance  and  apprehension 
that  Jusef  approached  the  prince,  that  the  fierce  and 
quick-sighted  Zegris  instantly  suspected  some  evil  inten- 
tion in  his  visit;  and  when  Muza,  in  surprise,  yielded 
to  the  prayer  of  the  vizier  for  a  private  audience,  it  was 
with  scowling  brows  and  sparkling  eyes  that  the  Moorish 
warriors  left  the  darling  of  the  nobles  alone  with  the 
messenger  of  their  king. 

"By  the  tomb  of  the  prophet!"  said  one  of  the 
Zegris,  as  he  quitted  the  hall,  "  the  timid  Boabdil  sus- 
pects our  Ben  Abil  Oazan.     I  learned  of  this  before." 

**  Hush  I  "  said  another  of  the  band ;  "  let  us  watch. 
If  the  king  touch  a  hair  of  Muza's  head,  Allah  have 
mercy  on  his  sins! " 

Meanwhile  the  vizier,  in  silence,  showed  to  Muza 
the  firman  and  the  signet ;  and  then,  without  venturing 
to  announce  the  place  to  which  he  was  oommiasioned 
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to  conduct  the  prince,  besought  him  to  follow  at  dice. 
Mu2a  changed  color,  but  not  with  fear* 

*  Alas! "  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sorrow,  ''can  it 
be  that  I  have  fallen  under  my  royal  kinsman's  sus- 
picion or  displeasure  1  But  no  matter;  proud  to  set  to 
Granada  an  example  of  valor  in  her  defence,  be  it  mine 
to  set  also  an  example  of  obedience  to  her  king.  Go 
on,  —  I  will  follow  thee.  Yet  stay,  you  will  have  no 
need  of  guards;  let  us  depart  by  a  private  egress:  the 
2iegris  might  misgive,  did  they  see  me  leave  the  palace 
with  you  at  the  very  time  the  army  are  assembling  in  the 
Yivarrambla  and  awaiting  my  presence.     This  way." 

Thus  saying,  Muza,  who,  fierce  as  he  was,  obeyed 
every  impulse  that  the  Oriental  loyalty  dictated  from 
a  subject  to  a  king,  passed  from  the  hall  to  a  small  door 
that  admitted  into  the  garden,  and  in  thoughtful  silence 
accompanied  the  vizier  towards  the  Alhambra.  As  they 
passed  the  copse  in  which  Muza  two  nights  before  had 
met  with  Almamen,  the  Moor,  lifting  his  head  sud- 
denly, beheld  fixed  upon  him  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
magician,  as  he  emerged  from  the  trees.  Muza  thought 
there  was  in  those  eyes  a  malign  and  hostile  exultation ; 
but  Almamen,  gravely  saluting  him,  passed  on  through 
the  grove :  the  prince  did  not  deign  to  look  back,  or  he 
might  once  more  have  encountered  that  withering  gaze. 

"Proud  heathen!"  muttered  Almamen  to  himself; 
**  thy  father  filled  his  treasuries  from  the  gold  of  many 
a  tortured  Hebrew;  and  even  thou,  too  haughty  to  be 
the  miser,  hast  been  savage  enough  to  play  the  bigot. 
Thy  name  is  a  curse  in  Israel ;  yet  dost  thou  lust  after 
the  daughter  of  our  despised  race,  and,  could  defeated 
passion  sting  thee,  I  were  avenged.  Ay,  sweep  on  with 
thy  stately  step  and  lofty  crest,  —  thou  goest  to  chains, 
perhaps  to  death." 
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Ajb  Alflumen  thus  vented  his  bitter  spirit,  the  last 
gleam  of  the  white  robes  of  Mnza  Tanished  from  his 
gaie.  He  paused  a  moment,  turned  away  abruptly, 
and  said,  half  aloud,  "  Vengeance,  not  on  one  man  only, 
but  a  whole  race!    Now  for  the  Nasarenel  ** 
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The  Bojral  Tent  of  Spain.  — The  King  and  the  Dominican.— 

The  Visitor  and  the  Hostage. 

OuB  narratiye  now  sununons  ua  to  the  Chrifltia&  anny, 
and  to  the  tent  in  which  the  Spanish  king  held  noc- 
turnal counsel  with  some  of  his  more  ocmfidential 
warriors  and  advisers.  Ferdinand  had  taken  the  field 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  toxunaraent 
rather  than  of  a  campaign  3  and  his  pavilion  literally 
blazed  with  purple  and  cloth-of-gold. 

The  king  sat  at  the  head  of  a  table  on  which  were 
scattered  maps  and  papers;  nor  in  countenance  and  mien 
did  that  great  and  politic  monarch  seem  unworthy  of  the 
brilliant  chivalry  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  His 
black  hair,  richly  perfumed  and  anointed  fell  in  long 
locks  on  either  side  of  a  high  imperial  brow,  upon 
whose  calm  though  not  unfurrowed  surface  the  physi- 
ognomist would  in  vain  have  sought  to  read  the  inscru- 
table heart  of  kings.  His  features  were  regular  and 
majestic;  and  his  mantle,  clasped  with  a  single  jewel 
of  rare  price  and  lustre,  and  wrought  at  the  breast  with 
a  silver  cross,  waved  over  a  vigorous  and  manly  frame, 
which  derived  from  the  composed  and  tranquil  dignity 
of  habitual  command  that  imposing  effect  which  many 
of  the  renowned  knights  and  heroes  in  his  presence  took 
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from  loftier  stature  and  ampler  proportions.  At  hia 
right  hand  sat  Prince  Juan,  his  son,  in  the  first  hloom 
of  youth;  at  his  left,  the  celebrated  Bodrigo  Ponce  de 
Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz;  along  the  table,  in  the  order 
of  their  military  rank,  were  seen  the  splendid  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  equally  noble  in  aspect  and  in  name; 
the  worn  and  thoughtful  countenance  of  the  Marquis  de 
Villena  (the  Bayard  of  Spain);  the  melancholy  brow 
of  the  heroic  Alonzo  de  Aguilar;  and  the  gigantic 
frame^  tl^  animated  features,  and  sparkling  eyes  of 
that  fiery  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  surnamed  ^  the  knight 
of  the  exploits." 

''You  see,  sefiores,"  said  the  king,  continuing  an 
address,  to  which  his  chiefs  seemed  to  listen  with 
reverential  attention,  **  our  best  hope  of  speedily  gain- 
ing the  city  is  rather  in  the  dissensions  of  the  Moors 
than  our  own  sacred  arms.  The  walls  are  strong,  —  the 
population  still  numerous;  and  under  Muza  Ben  Abil 
Oazan,  the  tactics  of  the  hostile  army  are,  it  must  be 
owned,  administered  with  such  skill  as  to  threaten  yeiy 
formidable  delays  to  the  period  of  our  conquest.  Avoid- 
ing the  hazard  of  a  fixed  battle,  the  infidel  cavalry  harass 
our  camp  by  perpetual  skirmishes;  and  in  the  mountain 
defiles  our  detachments  cannot  cope  with  their  light 
horse  and  treacherous  ambuscades.  It  is  true  that  by 
dint  of  time,  by  the  complete  devastation  of  the  Vega, 
and  by  vigilant  prevention  of  convoys  from  the  sea- 
towns,  we  might  starve  the  city  into  yielding.  But, 
alas!  my  lords, our  enemies  are  scattered  and  numerous, 
and  Granada  is  not  the  only  place  before  which  the 
standard  of  Spain  should  be  unfurled.  Thus  situated, 
the  lion  does  not  disdain  to  serve  himself  of  the  fox; 
and,  fortunately,  we  have  now  in  Granada  an  ally  that 
fights  for  us.     I  have  actual  knowledge  of  all  that  passes 
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within  the  Alhambra:  the  king  yet  remains  in  his 
palace,  irresolute  and  dreaming;  and  I  trust  that  an 
intrigue,  by  which  his  jealousies  are  aroused  against 
his  general,  Muca,  may  end  either  in  the  loss  of  that 
able  leader  or  in  the  commotion  of  open  rebellion  or 
civil  war.  Treason  within  Oranada  will  open  its  gates 
to  us." 

"Sire,"  said  Ponoe  de  Leon,  after  a  pause,  "under 
your  counsels  I  no  more  doubt  of  seeing  our  banner 
float  above  the  Vermilion  Towers  than  I  doubt  the 
rising  of  the  sun  over  yonder  hills;  it  matters  little 
whether  we  win  by  stratagem  or  force.  But  I  need  not 
say  to  your  Highness  that  we  should  carefully  beware 
lest  we  be  amused  by  inventions  of  the  enemy,  and 
trust  to  conspiracies  which  may  be  but  lying  tales  to 
blunt  our  sabres  and  paralyze  our  action." 

"Bravely  spoken,  wise  De  Leon!"  exclaimed  Her- 
nando del  Pulgar,  hotly;  **  and  against  these  infidels, 
aided  by  the  cunning  of  the  Evil  One,  methinks  our 
best  wisdom  lies  in  the  sword-arm.  Well  says  our  old 
Castilian  proverb, — 

'  Curse  them  devoutly, 
Hammer  them  stoutly/" 

The  king  smiled  slightly  at  the  ardor  of  the  favorite 
of  his  army,  but  looked  round  for  more  deliberate 
counsel. 

"  Sire,"  said  Villena,  "  far  be  it  from  us  to  inquire 
the  grounds  upon  which  your  Majesty  builds  your  hope 
of  dissension  among  the  foe;  but,  placing  the  most 
sanguine  confidence  in  a  wisdom  never  to  be  deceived, 
it  is  clear  that  we  should  relax  no  energy  within  our 
means,  but  fight  while  we  plot,  and  seek  to  conquer, 
while  we  do  not  neglect  to  undermine." 
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"  You  speak  well,  my  lord,"  said  Ferdinand,  thought- 
fully; ^  and  you  yourself  shall  head  a  strong  detachment 
to-morrow,  to  lay  waste  the  Vega.  Seek  me  two  hours 
hence;  the  council  for  the  present  is  dissolved." 

The  knights  rose,  and  withdrew  with  the  usual  grave 
and  stately  ceremonies  of  respect  which  Ferdinand 
ohserved  to,  and  exacted  from  his  court;  the  young 
prince  remained. 

"  Son,"  said  Ferdinand,  when  they  were  alon^,  "  early 
and  betimes  should  the  infants  of  Spain  be  lessoned  in 
the  science  of  kingcraft.  These  nobles  are  among  the 
brightest  jewels  of  the  crown;  but  still  it  is  in  the 
crown  and  for  the  crown  that  their  light  should 
sparkle.  Thou  seest  how  hot  and  fierce  and  warlike 
are  the  chiefs  of  Spain,  —  excellent  virtues  when  mani- 
fested against  our  foes;  but  had  we  no  foes,  Juan,  such 
virtues  might  cause  us  exceeding  trouble.  By  St.  Jago, 
I  have  founded  a  mighty  monarchy !  Observe  how  it 
should  be  maintained,  —  by  science,  Juan,  by  science; 
and  science  is  as  far  removed  from  brute  force  as  this 
sword  from  a  crowbar.  Thou  seemest  bewildered  and 
amazed,  my  son :  thou  hast  heard  that  I  seek  to  conquer 
Oranada  by  dissensions  among  the  Moors ;  when  Granada 
is  conquered,  remember  that  the  nobles  themselves  are 
a  Granada.  Ave  Maria!  blessed  be  the  Holy  Mother, 
under  whose  eyes  are  the  hearts  of  kings  I " 

Ferdinand  crossed  himself  devoutly;  and  then, rising, 
drew  aside  a  part  of  the  drapery  of  the  pavilion,  and 
called  in  a  low  voice  the  name  of  Perez.  A  grave 
Spaniard,  somewhat  past  the  verge  of  middle  age» 
appeared. 

"  Perez,"  said  the  king,  reseating  himself,  "  has  the 
person  we  expected  from  Granada  yet  arrived!" 

"  Sire,  yes ;  accompanied  by  a  maiden. " 
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''He  hath  kept  his  word;  admit  them.  Ha,  holy 
fiitherl  thy  visits  are  always  as  balsam  to  the  heart." 

"  Save  you,  my  son  ! "  returned  a  man  in  the  robes  of 
a  Dominican  friar,  who  had  entered  suddenly  and  with- 
out ceremony  by  another  part  of  the  tent,  and  who  now 
seated  himself  with  smileless  composure  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  king. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  some  moments;  and 
Peres  still  lingered  within  the  tent,  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  the  entrance  of  the  friar  would  not  prevent  or 
delay  obedience  to  the  king's  command.  On  the  calm 
face  of  Ferdinand  himself  appeared  a  slight  shade  of 
discomposure  and  irresolution,  when  the  monk  thus 
resumed :  — - 

''My  presence,  my  son,  will  not,  I  trust,  disturb 
your  conference  with  the  infidel,  —  since  you  deem 
that  worldly  policy  demands  your  parley  with  the  men 
of  Belial  t  ** 

''Doubtless  not,  doubtless  not,"  returned  the  king, 
quickly;  then,  muttering  to  himself,  "  How  wondrously 
doth  this  holy  man  penetrate  into  all  our  movements 
and  designs!"  he  added,  aloud,  "Let  the  messenger 
enter. " 

Perez  bowed,  and  withdrew. 

During  this  time  the  young  prince  reclined  in  list* 
less  silence  on  his  seat;  and  on  his  delicate  features 
was  an  expression  of  weariness  which  augured  but  ill 
of  his  fitness  for  the  stem  business  to  which  the  lessons 
of  his  wise  father  were  intended  to  educate  his  mind. 
His,  indeed,  was  the  age,  and  his  the  soul,  for  pleasure ; 
the  tumult  of  the  camp  was  to  him  but  a  holiday 
exhibition,  —  the  march  of  an  army,  the  exhilaration 
of  a  spectacle;  the  court  was  a  banquet,  the  throne 
the  best  seat  at  the  entertainment.      The  life  of  the 
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heir-apparent,  to  the  life  of  the  king-possessive,  is  a» 
the  distinction  hetween  enchanting  hope  and  tiresome 
satiety. 

The  small  gray  eyes  of  the  friar  wandered  over  each 
of  his  royal  companions  with  a  keen  and  penetrating 
glance,  and  then  settled  in  the  aspect  of  humility  on 
the  rich  carpets  that  hespread  the  floor ;  nor  did  he  again 
lift  them  till  Perez,  reappearing,  admitted  to  the  tent 
the  Israelite  Almamen,  accompanied  faj  a  female  figare, 
whose  long  veil,  extending  from  head  to  foot,  could 
conceal  neither  the  beautiful  proportions  nor  the  trem- 
bling agitation  of  her  frame. 

"  When  last,  great  king,  I  was  admitted  to  thy 
presence,"  said  Almamen,  "thou  didst  make  question 
of  the  sincerity  and  faith  of  thy  servant;  thou  didst 
ask  me  for  a  surety  of  my  faith ;  thou  didst  demand  a 
hostage;  and  didst  refuse  further  parley  without  such 
pledge  were  yielded  to  thee.  Lo!  I  place  under  thy 
kingly  care  this  maiden  —  the  sole  child  of  my  house 
—  as  surety  of  my  truth ;  I  intrust  to  thee  a  life  dearer 
than  my  own." 

"  You  have  kept  faith  with  us,  stranger,"  said  the 
king,  in  that  soft  and  musipal  voice  which  well  dis- 
guised his  deep  craft  and  his  unrelenting  will ;  "  and 
the  maiden  whom  you  intrust  to  our  charge  shall  be 
ranked  with  the  ladies  of  our  royal  consort." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Almamen,  with  touching  earnestness, 
"  you  now  hold  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  for 
whom  this  heart  can  breathe  a  prayer,  or  cherish  a  hope, 
save  for  my  countrymen  and  my  religion.  This  solemn 
pledge  between  thee  and  me  I  render  up  without  scruple . 
without  fear.  To  thee  I  give  a  hostage,  — from'  thee  I 
have  but  a  promise." 

"  But  it  is  the  promise  of  a  king,  a  Christian,  and 
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a  knight,"  said  the  king,  with  dignity  rather  mild  than 
arrogant;  ''among  monarchs,  what  hostage  can  be  more 
sacred t  Let  this  pass:  how  proceed  afBurs  in  the  rebel 
cityt" 

''May  this  maiden  withdraw  ere  I  answer  my  lord 
the  kingY"  said  Almamen. 

The  young  prince  started  to  his  feet.  "  Shall  I  con- 
duct this  new  charge  to  my  mother  t"  he  asked,  in  a 
low  voice,  addressing  Ferdinand. 

The  king  half  smiled  "The  holy  father  were  a  better 
guide, **  he  returned  in  the  same  tone.  But,  though  the 
Dominican  heard  the  hint,  he  retained  his  motionless 
posture;  and  Ferdinand,  after  a  momentary  gaze  on  the 
friar,  tUmed  away.  ''Be  it  so,  Juan,"  said  he,  with  a 
look  meant  to  convey  caution  to  the  prince;  "Perez 
shall  accompany  you  to  the  queen :  return  the  moment 
your  mission  is  fulfilled,  — we  want  your  presence." 

While  this  conversation  was  carried  on  between  the 
father  and  son,  the  Hebrew  was  whispering,  in  his 
sacred  tongue,  words  of  comfort  and  remonstrance  to  the 
maiden;  but  they  appeared  to  have  but  little  of  the 
desired  effect;  and,  suddenly  falling  on  his  breast,  she 
wound  her  arms  around  the  Hebrew,  whose  breast  shook 
wi^  strong  emotions,  and  exclaimed  passionately,  in 
the  same  language,  "  Oh,  my  father!  what  have  I  donef 
—  why  send  me  from  thee  1  —  why  intrust  thy  child  to 
the  stranger?     Spare  me,  spare  me!" 

"  Child  of  my  heart,"  returned  the  Hebrew,  with 
solemn  but  tender  accents,  ^  even  as  Abraham  offered 
up  his  son,  must  I  offer  thee,  upon  the  altars  of  our 
faith;  but,  0  Leila!  even  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  for- 
bade the  offering,  so  shall  thy  youth  be  spared,  and  thy 
years  r«served  for  the  glory  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
Eling  of  Spain ! "  he  continued  in  the  Spanish  tongue 
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suddenly  and  eagerly »  *you  are  a  father;  forgiye  my 
weakness,  and  speed  this  parting." 

Juan  approached;  and  with  respectful  courtesy 
attempted  to  take  the  hand  of  the  maiden. 

''Youf  said  the  Israelite »  with  a  dark  fcown. 
"O  king!  the  prince  is  young." 

''Honor  knoweth  no  distinction  of  age,"  answered 
the  king.  "What  ho,  Perez!  accompany  this  maiden 
and  the  prince  to  the  queen's  payilion." 

The  sight  of  the  sober  years  and  grave  countenance 
of  the  attendant  seemed  to  reassure  the  Hebiew.  He 
strained  Leila  in  his  arms;  printed  a  kiss  upon  her 
forehead  without  removing  her  veil ;  and  then,  placing 
her  almost  in  the  arms  of  Perez,  turned  away  to  the 
further  end  of  the  tent,  and  concealed  his  face  with  his 
hands.  The  king  appeared  touched,  but  the  Dominican 
gazed  upon  the  whole  scene  with  a  sour  scowl. 

Leila  still  paused  for  a  moment;  and  then,  as  if 
recovering  her  self-possession,  said,  aloud  and  dis- 
tinctly, **  Man  deserts  me ;  but  I  will  not  forget  that 
Qod  is  over  all."  Shaking  off  the  hand  of  the  Span- 
iard, she  continued,  "Lead  on;  I  follow  thee!"  and 
left  the  tent  with  a  steady  and  even  majestic  step. 

''And  now,"  said  the  king,  when  alone  with  the 
Dominican  and  Almamen,  "  how  proceed  our  hopes  t " 

"  Boabdil,"  replied  the  Israelite,  "  is  aroused  against 
both  his  army  and  their  leader,  Muza:  the  king  will 
not  quit  the  Alhambra;  and  this  morning,  ere  I  left 
the  city,  Muza  himself  was  in  the  prisons  of  the 
palace." 

"  How  1 "  cried  the  king,  starting  from  his  seat. 

"This  is  my  work,"  pursued  the  Hebrew,  coldly. 
"  It  is  these  hands  that  are  shaping  for  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  the  keys  of  Granada." 
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^  And  right  kingly  shall  be  your  guerdon/'  said  the 
Spanish  monarch;  *  meanwhile,  accept  this  earnest  of 
our  fevor." 

So  saying,  he  took  from  his  breast  a  chain  of  massive 
gold,  the  links  of  which  were  curiously  inwrought  with 
gems,  and  extended  it  to  the  Israelite.  Almamen  moved 
not.  A  dJEurk  flush  upon  his  countenance  bespoke  th& 
feelings  he  with  difficulty  reslxained. 

''I  sell  not  my  foes  for  gold,  great  king,"  said  he, 
with  a  stem  smile :  ^  I  sell  my  foes  to  buy  the  ransom 
of  my  friends." 

^Churlish!"  said  Ferdinand,  offended;  *'but  speak 
on,  man!  speak  on!" 

^  If  I  place  Granada,  ere  two  weeks  are  past,  within 
thy  power,  what  shall  be  my  reward) " 

''Thou  didst  talk  to  me,  when  last  we  met,  of 
immunities  to  the  Jews." 

The  calm  Dominican  looked  up  as  the  king  spoke, 
crossed  himself,  and  resumed  his  attitude  of  humility. 

"  I  demand  for  tha  people  of  Israel ,"  returned  Alma- 
men, "free  leave  to  trade  and  abide  within  the  city, 
and  follow  their  callings  subjected  only  to  the  same 
laws  and  the  same  imposts  as  the  Christian  population. " 

''The  same  laws  and  the  same  imposts!  Humph! 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  concession.     If  we  refuse  t " 

"  Our  treaty  is  ended  Give  me  back  the  maiden , — 
you  will  have  no  further  need  of  the  hostage  you 
demanded:  I  return  to  the  city,  and  renew  our  inter- 
views no  more." 

Politic  and  cold-blooded  as  was  the  temperament  of 
the  great  Ferdinand,  he  had  yet  the  imperious  and 
haughty  nature  of  a  prosperous  and  long-descended 
king;  and  he  bit  his  lip  in  deep  displeasure  at  the 
tone  of  the  dictatorial  and  stately  stranger. 
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^Thou  Tuest  plain  language,  my  friend,''  said  he; 
"  my  woids  can  be  as  rudely  spoken.  Thou  art  in  my 
power,  and  canst  return  not,  save  at  my  permission." 

"  I  have  your  royal  word,  sire,  for  free  entrance  and 
safe  egress,"  answered  Almamen.  "  Break  it,  and 
Qranada  is  with  the  Moors  till  the  Darro  runs  red 
with  the  blood  of  her  heroes,  and  her  people  strew 
the  vales  as  the  leaves  in  autumn." 

^  Art  thou,  then,  thyself  of  the  Jewish  &ith? "  asked 
the  king.  **  If  thou  art  not,  wherefore  are  the  outcasts  of 
the  world  so  dear  to  theeY" 

"My  fathers  were  of  that  creed,  royal  Ferdinand; 
and  if  I  myself  desert  their  creed,  I  do  not  desert  their 
cause.     O  King!  are  my  terms  scorned  or  accepted  t " 

''I  accept  them:  provided,  first,  that  thou  obtainest 
the  exile  or  death  of  Muza;  secondly,  that  within  two 
weeks  of  this  date  thou  bringest  me,  along  with  the 
chief  councillors  of  Oranada,  the  written  treaty  of  the 
capitulation,  and  the  keys  of  the  city.  Do  this:  and, 
though  the  sole  king  in  Christendom  who  dares  the 
hazard,  I  offer  to  the  Israelites  throughout  Andalusia 
the  common  laws  and  rights  of  citizens  of  Spain ;  and 
to  thee  I  will  accord  such  dignity  as  may  content  thy 
ambition." 

The  Hebrew  bowed  reverently,  and  drew  from  his 
breast  a  scroll  which  he  placed  on  the  table  before  the 
king. 

"  This  writing,  mighty  Ferdinand,  contains  the 
articles  of  our  compact." 

''How,  knave!  wouldst  thou  have  us  commit  oui 
royal  signature  to  conditions  with  such  as  thou  art,  to 
the  chance  of  the  public  eye  t  The  king's  word  is  the 
king's  bond!" 

The  Hebrew  took  up  the  scroll  with  imperturbable 
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Dompofluxe.  '^  My  child  I  ^  said  he,  —  *  ^ill  your 
Migesty  summon  back  my  child  t   We  would  depart! " 

"  A  sturdy  mendicant  this,  by  the  Virgin! "  mut- 
tered the  king;  and  then,  speaking  aloud,  ^Qive  me 
the  paper,  I  will  scan  it." 

Running  his  eyes  hastily  over  the  words,  Ferdinand 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  drew  towards  him  the 
implements  of  writing,  signed  the  scroll^  and  returned 
it  to  Almamen. 

The  Israelite  kissed  it  thrice  with  Oriental  veneration, 
and  replaced  it  in  his  breast. 

Ferdinand  looked  at  him  hard  and  curiously.  He 
was  a  profound  reader  of  men's  characters;  but  that  of 
his  guest  baffled  and  perplexed  him. 

•'And  how,  stranger,"  said  he,  gravely,  —  "how  can 
I  trust  that  man  who  thus  distrusts  one  king  and  sells 
another!" 

"  0  king! "  replied  Almamen  (accustomed  from  his 
youth  to  commune  with  and  command  the  possessors  of 
thrones  yet  more  absolute) ,  —  ^0  king  I  if  thou  believest 
me  actuated  by  personal  and  selfish  interests  in  this  our 
compact,  thou  hast  but  to  make  my  service  minister  to 
my  interest,  and  the  lore  of  human  nature  will  tell  thee 
that  thou  hast  won  a  ready  and  submissive  slave.  But 
if  thou  thinkest  I  have  avowed  sentiments  less  abject, 
and  developed  qualities  higher  than  those  of  Uie  mere 
bargainer  for  sordid  power,  oughtest  thou  not  to  rejoice 
that  chance  has  thrown  into  thy  way  one  whose  intel- 
lect and  faculties  may  be  made  thy  tool  f  If  I  betray 
another,  that  other  is  my  deadly  foe.  Dost  not  thou, 
the  lord  of  armies,  betray  thine  enemy  f  The  Moor  is 
an  enemy  bitterer  to  myself  than  to  thee.  Because  I 
betray  an  enemy,  am  I  unworthy  to  serve  a  friend f  If 
Ii  a  single  man,  and  a  stranger  to  the  Moor,  can  yet 
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command  the  secrets  of  palaces,  and  render  Tain  the 
counsels  of  armed  men,  have  I  not  in  that  attested  that 
I  am  one  of  whom  a  wise  king  can  make  an  able 
servant  f " 

''Thou  art  a  subtle  reasoner,  my  friend,"  said  Fer- 
dinand, smiling  gently.  "  Peace  go  with  thee  I  our 
conference  for  the  time  is  ended.     What  ho;  Perec!  " 

The  attendant  appeared. 

^  Thou  hast  left  the  maiden  with  the  queen  ?  " 

"  Sire,  you  have  been  obeyed." 

"  Conduct  this  stranger  to  the  guard  who  led  him 
through  the  camp.  He  quits  us  under  the  same  pro- 
tection. Farewell!  Yet  stay, — thou  art  assured  that 
Muza  Ben  Abil  Gazan  is  in  the  prisons  of  the  Moor  % " 

''Yes." 

"Blessed  be  the  Virgin!" 

"Thou  hast  heard  our  conference.  Father  Tomasf " 
said  the  king,  anxiously,  when  the  Hebrew  had  with- 
drawn. 

"I  have,  son." 

"  Did  thy  veins  freeze  with  horror ) " 

"  Only  when  my  son  signed  the  scroll.  It  seemed  to 
me  then  that  I  saw  the  cloven  foot  of  the  tempter." 

''Tush,  father!  the  tempter  would  have  been  more 
wise  than  to  reckon  upon  a  faith  which  no  ink  and  no 
parchment  can  render  valid,  if  the  Church  absolve  the 
compacts     Thou  understandest  me,  father  t  " 

"  I  do.  I  know  your  pious  heart  and  well-judging 
mind." 

"  Thou  wert  right,"  resumed  the  king,  musingly, 
"  when  thou  didst  tell  us  that  these  caitiff  Jews  were 
waxing  strong  in  the  fatness  of  their  substance.  They 
would  have  equal  laws,  — the  insolent  blasphemers!  " 

"  Son!  "  said  the  Dominican  with  earnest  adjuration. 
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*  God,  who  has  prospered  your  arms  and  oouneilsi  will 
require  at  your  hands  an  account  of  the  power  intrusted 
to  you.  Shall  there  be  no  difference  between  His  friends 
and  His  foes,  —  His  disciples  and  His  crucifiers  t " 

"  Priest,"  said  the  king  j  laying  his  hand  on  the  monk's 
shoulder,  and  with  a  saturnine  smile  upon  his  counte- 
nance, "  were  religion  silent  in  this  matter,  policy  has 
a  Yoioe  loud  enough  to  make  itself  heard.  The  Jews 
demand  equal  rights;  when  men  demand  equality  with 
their  masters,  treason  is  at  work,  and  justice  sharpens 
her  sword.  Equality!  these  wealthy  usurers!  Sacred 
Virgin!  they  would  be  soon  buying  up  our  kingdoms." 

The  Dominican  gazed  hard  on  the  king.  "  Son,  I 
trust  thee,''  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  glided  from 
the  tent. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Amimsh,  the  Strife,  and  the  Captue. 

Thb  dawn  was  slowly  breaking  over  the  wide  yalley  of 
Qranada,  as  Almamen  pursued  his  circuitous  and  soli- 
tary path  back  to  the  city.  He  was  now  in  a  dark  and 
entangled  hollow,  covered  with  brakes  and  bushes,  from 
amidst  which  tall  forest-trees  rose  in  frequent  intervals, 
gloomy  and  breathless  in  the  still  morning  air.  As, 
emerging  from  this  jungle,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  the 
towers  of  Granada  gleamed  upon  him,  a  human  coun- 
tenance peered  from  the  shade;  and  Almamen  started 
to  see  two  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  his  own. 

He  halted  abruptly,  and  put  his  hand  on  his  dagger, 
when  a  low  sharp  whistle  from  the  apparition  before 
him  was  answered  around,  behind;  and  ere  he  could 
draw  breath,  the  Israelite  was  begirt  by  a  group  of 
Moors  in  the  garb  of  peasants. 

"Well,  my  masters,"  said  Almamen,  calmly,  as  he 
encountered  the  wild  savage  countenances  that  glared 
upon  him,  'Hhink  you  there  is  aught  to  fear  from  the 
solitary  santon  t " 

''It  is  the  magician,"  whispered  one  man  to  his 
neighbor;  "let  him  pass." 

"Nay,"  was  the  answer,  **  take  him  before  the  cap- 
tain; we  have  orders  to  seize  upon  all  we  meet." 

This  counsel  prevailed ;  and,  gnashing  his  teeth  with 
secret  rage,  Almamen  found  himself  hurried  along  by 
the  peasants  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  copse.     At 
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length  the  procession  stopped  in  a  semicircular  patch  of 
rank  sward,  in  which  several  head  of  cattle  were  quietly 
grazing,  and  a  yet  more  numerous  troop  of  peasants 
reclined  aroxmd  upon  the  grass. 

^  Whom  have  we  here  I "  asked  a  voice  which  startled 
hack  the  dark  hlood  from  Almamen's  cheek;  and  a  Moor 
of  commanding  presence  rose  from  the  midst  of  his 
brethren.  *  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  it  is  the  false 
sahtonl    What  dost  thou  from  Granada  at  this  hourf  " 

^ Noble  Muza,"  returned  Almamen,  — who,  though 
indeed  amazed  that  one  whom  he  had  imagined  his 
victim  was  thus  unaccountably  become  his  judge, 
retained,  at  least,  the  semblance  of  composure,  —  ^  my 
answer  is  to  be  given  only  to  my  lord  the  king;  it  is 
his  commands  that  I  obey." 

"Thou  art  aware,"  said  Muza,  frowning,  *that  thy 
life  is  forfeited  without  appeal  t  Whatsoever  inmate 
of  Granada  is  found  without  the  walls  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  dies  the  death  of  a  traitor  and  deserter." 

"The  servants  of  the  Alhambra  are  excepted," 
answered  the  Israelite,  without  changing  countenance. 

"Ah I"  muttered  Muza,  as  a  painful  and  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  cross  him,  "  can  it  be  possible  that 
the  rumor  of  the  city  has  truth,  and  that  the  monarch 
of  Granada  is  in  treaty  with  the  foe  f "  He  mused  a 
little;  and  then,  motioning  the  Moors  to  withdraw,  he 
continued  aloud,  "Almamen,  answer  me  truly:  hast 
thou  sought  the  Christian  camp  with  any  message  from 
the  king!" 

"I  have  not." 

"Art  thou  without  the  walls  on  the  mission  of  the 
kingt" 

"  If  I  be  so,  I  am  a  traitor  to  the  king  should  I  reveal 
his  secret" 
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*I  doubt. thee  much,  aanton,"  said  Muza,  after  a 
pause;  "I  know  thee  for  my  enemy,  and  I  do  believe 
thy  counsels  have  poisoned  the  king's  ear  against  me, 
his  people  and  his  duties.  But  no  matter,  thy  life  is 
spared  awhile ;  thou  remainest  with  us,  and  with  us  shalt 
thou  return  to  the  king." 

«  But,  noble  Muza  —  " 

"  I  have  said!  Guard  the  santon;  mount  him  upon 
one  of  our  chargers;  he  shall  abide  with  us  in  our 
ambush." 

While  Almamen  chafed  in  vain  at  his  arrest,  all  in 
the  Christian  camp  was  yet  still.  At  length,  as  the 
sun  began  to  lift  himself  above  the  mountains,  first  a 
murmur,  and  then  a  din,  betokened  warlike  prepara- 
tions. Several  parties  of  horse,  under  gallant  and 
experienced  leaders,  formed  themselves  in  different 
quarters,  and  departed  in  different  ways,  on  expedi- 
tions of  forage,  or  in  the  hope  of  skirmish  with  the 
straggling  detachments  of  the  enemy.  Of  these,  the 
best  equipped  was  conducted  by  the  Marquis  de  Vil** 
lena,  and  his  gallant  brother,  Don  Alonzo  de  Pacheco. 
In  this  troop,  too,  rode  many  of  the  best  blood  of  Spain ; 
for  in  that  chivalric  army  the  officers  vied  with  each 
other  who  should  most  eclipse  the  meaner  soldiery  in 
feats  of  personal  valor;  and  the  name  of  Yillena  drew 
around  him  the  eager  and  ardent  spirits  that  pined  at 
the  general  inactivity  of  Ferdinand's  politic  campaign. 

The  sun,  now  high  in  heaven,  glittered  on  the  splen- 
did arms  and  gorgeous  pennons  of  Yillena's  company,  as 
leaving  the  camp  behind,  it  entered  a  rich  and  wooded 
district  that  skirts  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Vega. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  day,  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  the 
hope  and  excitement  of  enterprise,  animated  the  spirits 
of  the  whole  party.    In  these  expeditions  strict 
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pline  was  often  abandoned,  from  the  certainty  that  it 
Goold  be  resumed  at  need.  Conversation,  gay  and  loud, 
interspersed  at  times  with  snatches  of  song,  was  heard 
amongst  the  soldiery;  and  in  the  nobler  group  that  rode 
with  Villena,  there  was  even  less  of  the  proverbial 
gravity  of  Spaniards. 

''  Now,  marquis,"  said  Don  Estevon  de  Suzon,  "  what 
wi^r  shall  be  between  us,  as  to  which  lance  this  day 
robs  Moorish  beauty  of  the  greatest  number  of  its 
worshippers  f" 

''  My  falchion  against  your  jennet,"  said  Don  Alonzo 
de  Facheco,  taking  up  the  challenge. 

''Agreed.  But,  talking  of  beauty,  were  you  in  the 
queen's  pavilion  last  night,  noble  marquis?  It  was 
enriched  by  a  new  maiden,  whose  strange  and  sudden 
apparition  none  can  account  for.  Her  eyes  would  have 
eclipsed  the  fatal  glance  of  Cava;  and  had  I  been 
Bodrigo,  I  might  have  lost  a  crown  for  her  smile." 

"Ay,"  said  Villena,  ''I  heard  of  her  beauty;  some 
hostage  from  one  of  the  traitor  Moors,  with  whom  the 
king  (the  saints  bless  him  I)  bargains  for  the  city. 
They  tell  me  the  prince  incurred  the  queen's  grave 
rebuke  for  his  attentions  to  the  maiden." 

"  And  this  morning  I  saw  that  fearful  Father  Tomas 
steal  into  the  prince's  tent.  I  wish  Don  Juan  well 
through  the  lecture.  The  monk's  advice  is  like  the 
algarroba;^  when  it  is  laid  up  to  dry  it  may  be  reason* 
ably  wholesome,  but  it  is  harsh  and  bitter  enough  when 
taken  fresh." 

'  At  this  moment  one  of  the  subaltern  officers  rode  up 
to  the  marquis,  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"Ha!"  said  Villena,  "the  Virgin  be  praised  I  Sir 
knights,  booty  is  at  hand.     Silence  I  close  the  ranks." 

^  The  alganoba  is  a  Bort  of  leguminous  plant,  common  in  Spain. 
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With  tbat,  moiintifig  a  little  eminence,  and  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  the  marquis  surveyed  the  plain 
below;  and  at  some  distance  he  beheld  a  horde  of 
Moorish  peasants  driving  some  cattlo  into  a  thick 
fopse.  The  word  was  hastily  given,  the  troop  dashed 
on,  every  voice  was  hushed,  and  the  clatter  of  mail 
and  the  sound  of  hoofs  alone  broke  the  delicious  silence 
of  the  noonday  landscape.  Ere  they  reached  the  copse, 
the  peasants  had  disappeared  within  it.  The  marquis 
marshalled  his  men  in  a  semicircle  round  the  trees,  and 
sent  on  a  detachment  to  the  rear,  to  cut  off  every  egress 
from  the  wood.  This  done,  the  troop  dashed  within. 
For  the  first  few  yards  the  space  was  more  open  than 
they  had  anticipated;  but  the  ground  soon  grew  uneven, 
nigged,  and  almost  precipitous;  and  the  soil  and  the 
interlaced  trees  alike  forbade  any  sapid  motion  to  the 
horse.  Don  Alonzo  de  Pacheco,  mounted  on  a  charger 
whose  agile  and  docile  limbs  had  been  tutored  to  every 
description  of  warfare,  and  himself  of  light  weight  and 
incomparable  horsemanship,  dashed  on  before  the  rest. 
The  trees  hid  him  for  a  moment;  when,  suddenly,  a 
wild  yell  was  heard,  and  as  it  ceased,  up  rose  the  soli- 
tary voice  of  the  Spaniard,  shouting,  Santiago^  y  derra^ 
Eapalia,  —  "  St.  Jago,  and  charge,  Spain!  " 

Each  cavalier  spurred  forward;  when  suddenly  a 
shower  of  darts  and  arrows  rattled  on  their  armor;  and 
up  sprung  from  bush  and  reeds  and  rocky  clift  a  num- 
ber of  Moors,  and  with  wild  shouts  swarmed  around 
the  Spaniards. 

**  Back  for  your  lives  I  ^  cried  Yillena,  "  we  are  beset^ 
—  make  for  the  level  ground  I " 

He  turned,  spurred  from  the  thicket^  and  saw  the 
Paynim  foe  emerging  through  the  glen,  line  after  line 
of  man  and  horse;   each  Moor  leading  his  slight  and 
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from  the  wood  into  the  plain.  Cased  in  complete  mail, 
his  visor  down,  his  lance  in  his  rest,  Yillena  (accom- 
panied by  such  of  his  knights  aa  could  dise&tai\gle 
themselves  from  the  Moorish  foot)  charged  upon  the 
foe.  A  moment  of  fierce  shock  passed  i  on  the  ground 
lay  many  a  Moor,  pierced  through,  by  the  Christian 
lance;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  foe  was  heard  the 
voice  of  Yillena, — **  St.  Jago  to  ]bhe>  rescue  I  "  But  the 
brave  marquis  stood  almost  alone,  save  his  faithful 
chamberlain  SoMer.  Several  of  his  knights  were  dis- 
mounted; and  swarms  of  Moors,  with  lifted  knives, 
gathered  round  them  as  they  lay,  searching  for  the 
joints  of  the  armor  which  might  admit  a  mortal  wound. 
Gradually,  one  by  one,  many  of  Yillena's  comrades 
joined  their  leader;  and  now  the  green  mantle  of  Don 
Alonzo  de  Pacheco  was  seen  waving  without  the  copse, 
and  Yillena  congratulated  himself  on  the  safety  of  his 
brother.  Just  at  that  moment  a  Moorish  cavalier  spurred 
from  his  troop,  and  met  Pacheco  in  full  career.  The 
Moor  was  not  clad,  as  was  the  common  custom  of  the 
Paynim  nobles,  in  the  heavy  Christian  armor.  He  wore 
the  light,  flexile  mail  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Araby  or 
Pez.  His  turban,  which  was  protected  by  chains  qf  the 
finest  steel  interwoven  with  the  folds,  was  of  the  most 
dazzling  white, — white,  also,  were  his  tunic  and  short 
mantle ;  on  his  left  arm  hung  a  short  circular  shield,  in 
his  right  hand  was  poised  b  long  and  slender  lance.  As 
this  Moor,  mounted  on  a  charger  in  whose  raven  hue 
not  a '  white  hair  could  be  detected,  dashed  forward 
against  Pacheco,  both ,  Christian  and  Moor  breathed 
hard  and  remained  passive.  Either  nation  felt  it 
as  a  sacrilege  to  thwart  the  encounter  of  champions  so 
renowned. 
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''God  save  my  brave  brothert^  mnttered  TQleiia, 
anxiouflly.  "Amen,"  said  those  around  him;  for  all 
who  had  ever  witnessed  the  wildest  valor  in  that  war 
trembled  as  they  recognized  the  dazzling  robe  and  eoal- 
black  charger  of  Mnza  Ben  Abil  Ghizan.  Nor  was  that 
renowned  infidel  mated  with  an  unworthy  foe.  "  Pride 
of  the  tournament,  and  terror  of  the  war,"  was  the 
favorite  title  which  the  knights  and  ladies  of  Castile 
had  bestowed  on  Don  Alonzo  de  Pacheoo. 

When  the  Spaniard  saw  the  redoubted  Moor  approach, 
he  halted  abruptly  for  a  moment,  and  then,  wheeling 
his  horse  round,  took  a  wider  circuity  to  give  additional 
impetus  to  his  charge.  The  Moor,  aware  of  his  purpose, 
halted  also,  and  awaited  the  moment  of  his  rush ;  when 
once  more  he  darted  forward,  and  the  combatants  met 
with  a  skill  which  called  forth  a  cry  of  involuntary  ap- 
plause from  the  Christians  themselves.  Muza  received 
on  the  small  surface  of  his  shield  the  ponderous  spear 
of  Alonzo,  while  his  own  light  lance  struck  upon  the 
helmet  of  the  Christian,  and  by  the  exactness  of  the 
aim  rather  than  the  weight  of  the  blow,  made  Alonzo 
reel  in  his  saddle. 

The  lances  were  thrown  aside,  —  the  long,  broad  fal- 
chion  of  the  Christian,  the  curved  Damascus  cimeter 
of  the  Moor,  gleamed  in  the  air.  They  reined  their 
chargers  opposite  each  other  in  grave  and  deliberate 
silence. 

"Yield  thee,  sir  knight!"  at  length  cried  the  fierce 
Moor;  "for  the  motto  on  my  cimeter  declares  that  if 
thou  meetest  its  stroke  thy  days  are  numbered.  The 
sword  of  the  believer  is  the  Key  of  Heaven  and 
Hell."  * 

1  Sach,  mjB  Sale,  is  the  poetical  phraae  of  the  Mahometon 
diyinet. 
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^Valse  Paynim,"  answered  Alonzo,  in  a  voice  that 
rang  hollow  through  his  helmet^  "  a  Christian  knight  is 
the  equal  of  a  Moorish  army !  " 

Muza  made  no  reply,  but  left  the  rein  of  his  charger 
on  his  neck;  the  noble  animal  understood  the  signal, 
and  with  a  short,  impatient  cry  rushed  forward  at  full 
speed.  Alonzo  met  the  charge  with  his  falchion  up- 
raised, and  his  whole  body  covered  with  his  shield ;  the 
Moor  bent :  the  Spaniards  raised  a  shout,  —  Muza  seemed 
stricken  from  his  horse.  But  the  blow  of  the  heavy 
falchion  had  not  touched  him;  and,  seemingly  without 
an  effort,  the  curved  blade  of  his  own  cimeter,  gliding 
by  that  part  of  his  antagonist's  throat  where  the  helmet 
joins  the  cuirass,  passed  unresistingly  and  silently  through 
the  joints;  and  Alonzo  fell  at  once,  and  without  a  groan, 
from  his  horse, — his  armor,  to  all  appearance,  unpene- 
trated,  while  the  blood  oozed  slow  and  gurgling  from  a 
mortal  wound. 

''Allah  il  Allah!"  shouted  Muza,  as  he  joined  his 
friends;  "Lelilies!  Lelilies!"  echoed  the  Moors;  and 
ere  the  Christians  recovered  their  dismay,  they  were 
engaged  hand  to  hand  with  their  ferocious  and  swarm- 
ing foes.  It  was,  indeed,  fearful  odds;  and  it  was  a 
marvel  to  the  Spaniards  how  the  Moors  had  been  en- 
abled to  harbor  and  conceal  their  numbers  in  so  small 
a  space.  Horse  and  foot  alike  beset  the  company  of 
Yillena,  already  sadly  reduced;  and  while  the  infantry 
with  desperate  and  savage  fierceness  thrust  themselves 
under  the  very  bellies  of  the  chargers,  encountering 
both  the  hoofs  of  the  steed  and  the  deadly  lance  of  the 
rider  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  vulnerable  place  for  the 
sharp  Moorish  knife,  the  horsemen,  avoiding  the  stern 
grapple  of  the  Spanish  warriors,  harassed  them  by  the 
shaft  and  lance, — now  advancing,  now  retreating,  and 
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perfonning  with  incredible  rapidity  the  evolutionB  of 
Oriental  cavalry.  But  the  life  and  soul  of  his  party 
was  the  indomitable  Muza.  With  a  rashness  which 
seemed  to  the  superstitious  Spaniards  like  the  safety  of 
a  man  protected  by  magic,  he  spurred  his  ominous  black 
barb  into  the  very  midst  of  the  serried  phalanx  which 
Yillena  endeavored  to  form  around  him,  breaking  the 
order  by  his  single  charge,  and  from  time  to  time  bring- 
ing to  the  dust  some  champion  of  the  troop  by  the  noise- 
less and  scarce-aeen  edge  of  his  fatal  cimeter. 

Yillena,  in  despair  idike  of  fame  and  life,  and  gnawed 
with  grief  for  his  brother's  loss,  at  length  resolved  to 
put  the  last  hope  of  the  battle  on  his  single  arm.  He 
gave  the  signal  for  retreat;  and  to  protect  his  troop, 
remained  himself,  alone  and  motionless,  on  his  horse, 
like  a  statue  of  iron.  Though  not  of  large  frame,  he 
was  esteemed  the  best  swordsman,  next  only  to  Her- 
nando del  Pulgar  and  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  in  the 
army ;  practised  alike  in  the  heavy  assault  of  the  Chris- 
tian warfare,  and  the  rapid  and  dexterous  exercise  of  the 
Moorish  cavalry.  There  he  remained,  alone  and  grim, 
—  a  lion  at  bay, -^  while  his  troops  slowly  retreated 
down  the  Vega,  and  their  trumpets  sounded  loud  signals 
of  dbtress,  and  demands  for  succor,  to  such  of  their  com- 
panions as  might  be  within  hearing.  Villena's  armor 
defied  the  shafts  of  the  Moors;  and  as  one  after  one 
darted  towards  him,  with  whiriing  cimeter  and  moment- 
ary assault,  few  escaped  with  impunity  from  an  eye 
equally  quick  and  a  weapon  more  than  equally  formid- 
able. Suddenly  a  cloud  of  dust  swept  towards  him ;  and 
Muza,  a  moment  before  at  the  farther  end  of  the  field, 
came  glittering  through  that  cloud,  with  his  white  robe 
waving  and  his  right  arm  bare.  Yillena  recognized  him, 
sat  his  teeth  hard^  and  putting  spurs  to  his  chatger,  met 
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the  niflh.  Muzb  swerved  amde,  just  as  the  heayy 
falchion  swung  over  his  head,  and  by  a  back  stroke  of 
his  own  cimeter,  shore  through  the  cuirass  just  above 
the  hip-joint^  and  the  blood  followed  the  blade.  The 
brave  cavaliers  saw  the  danger  of  their  chief;  three  of 
their  number  darted  forward,  and  came  in  time  to  sepa- 
rate the  combatants. 

Muza  stayed  not  to  encounter  the  new  reinforcement; 
but  speeding  across  the  plain,  was  soon  seen  rallying  his 
own  scattered  cavalry,  and  pouring  them  down,  in  one 
general  body,  upon  the  scanty  remnant  of  the  Spaniards. 

'^Our  day  is  come!"  said  the  good  knight  Villena, 
with  bitter  resignation.  "Nothing  is  left  for  us,  my 
friends,  but  to  give  up  our  lives, — an  example  how 
Spanish  warriors  should  live  and  die.  May  God  and 
the  Holy  Mother  forgive  our  sins,  and  shorten  our 
purgatory!  '^ 

Just  as  he  spoke,  a  clarion  was  heard  at  a  distance; 
and  the  sharpened  senses  of  the  knights  caught  the  ring 
of  advancing  hoofs. 

''We  are  saved!  "  cried  Estevon  de  Suzon,  rising  on 
his  stirrups.  While  he  spoke,  the  dashing  stream  of 
the  Moorish  horse  broke  over  the  little  bahd;  and 
Estevon  beheld  bent  upon  himself  the  dark  eyes  and 
quivering  lip  of  Musa  Ben  Abil  Oasan.  That  noble 
knight  had  never,  perhaps,  till  then  known  fear;  but 
he  felt  his  heart  stand  still,  as  he  now  stood  opposed  to 
that  irresistible  foe. 

''The  dark  fiend  guides  his  blade!"  thought  De 
Suzon;  "but  I  was  shriven  but  yestermom."  The 
thought  restored  his  wonted  courage;  and  he  spurred  on 
to  meet  the  cimeter  of  the  Moor. 

His  assault  took  Muza  by  surprise.  The  Moor's  horse 
•tumbled  over  the  ground,  cumbered  with  the  dead  and 
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slippeiy  with  blood,  and  his  uplifted  cimeter  could  not 
do  more  than  break  the  force  of  the  gigantic  arm  of  De 
Suzon;  as  the  knight's  falchion,  bearing  down  the 
cimeter,  and  alighting  on  the  turban  of  the  Mahometan, 
clove  midway  through  its  folds,  arrested  only  by  the 
admirable  temper  of  the  links  of  steel  which  protected  it. 
The  shock  hurled  the  Moor  to  the  ground.  He  rolled 
under  the  saddle-girths  of  his  antagonist. 

''Victory  and  St.  Jago!  "  cried  the  knight,  ''Muxa 
is  —  " 

The  sentence  was  left  eternally  unfinished.  The 
blade  of  the  fallen  Moor  had  already  pierced  De  Suzon's 
horse  through  a  mortal  but  undefended  part.  It  fell, 
bearing  his  rider  with  him.  A  moment^  and  the  two 
champions  lay  together  grappling  in  the  dust;  in  ih» 
next,  the  short  knife  which  the  Moor  wore  in  his  girdle 
had  penetrated  the  Christian's  visor,  passing  through  the 
brain. 

To  remount  his  steed,  that  remained  at  hand,  humbled 
and  motionless,  to  appear  again  amongst  the  thickest  of 
the  fray,  was  a  work  no  less  mpidly  accomplished  than 
had  been  the  slaughter  of  the  unhappy  Estevon  de 
Suson.  But  now  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  stopped  in 
a  progress  hitherto  so  triumphant  to  the  Moors. 

Pricking  fast  over  the  plain,  were  seen  the  glittering 
horsemen  of  the  Christian  reinforcements;  and,  at  the 
remoter  distance,  the  royal  banner  of  Spain,  inctistinctly 
descried  through  volumes  of  dust,  denoted  that  Ferdi- 
nand himself  was  advancing  to  the  support  of  his 
cavaliers. 

The  Moors,  however,  who  had  themselves  received 
many  and  mysterious  reinforcements,  which  seemed  to 
spring  up  like  magic  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,-* so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  had  they  emerged  from  copse 
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and  deft  in  that  moontainoas  and  entangled  neighbor- 
hood,—  weie  not  unprepared  for  a  fresh  foe.  At  the 
command  of  the  yigilant  Muza  they  drew  o£^  fell  into 
order,  and  seizing,  while  yet  there  was  time,  the  vantage- 
ground  which  inequalities  of  the  soil  and  the  shelter  of 
the  trees  gave  to  their  darts  and  agile  horse,  they  pre- 
sented an  array  which  Ponce  de  Leon  himself,  who  now 
arrived,  deemed  it  more  prudent  not  to  assault.  While 
yillena,  in  accents  almost  inarticulate  with  rage,  was 
urging  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz  to  advance,  Ferdinand,  sur- 
rounded by  the  flower  of  his  court,  arrived  at  the  rear 
of  the  troops;  and,  after  a  few  words  interchanged  with 
Ponce  de  Leon,  gave  the  signal  of  retreat. 

When  the  Moors  beheld  that  noble  soldiery  slowly 
breaking  ground  and  retiring  towards  the  camp,  even 
Muza  could  not  control  their  ardor.  They  rushed 
forward,  harassing  the  retreat  of  the  Christians,  and 
delaying  the  battle  by  various  skinnishes. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  headlong  valor  of 
Hernando  del  Pulgar,  who  had  arrived  with  Ponce  de 
Leon,  distinguished  itself  in  feats  which  yet  live  in  the 
songs  of  Spain.  Mounted  upon  an  immense  steed,  and 
himself  of  colossal  strength,  he  was  seen  charging  alone 
upon  the  assailants,  and  scattering  numbers  to  the 
ground  with  the  sweep  of  his  enormous  and  two-handed 
falchion.  With  a  loud  voice  he  caUed  on  Muza  to 
oppose  him;  but  the  Moor,  fatigued  with  slaughter,  and 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  enoomiter  with 
De  Suzon,  reserved  so  formidable  a  foe  for  a  future 
contest. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  while  the  field  was  covered 
with  straggling  skirmishers,  that  a  small  party  of 
Spaniards,  in  cutting  their  way  to  the  main  body  of 
their  countrymen  through  one  of  the  numerous  copses 
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held  by  the  enemy,  fell  in  at  the  outekirt  with  an  equal 
number  of  Moors,  and  engaged  them  in  a  desperate  con- 
flict, hand  to  hand.  Amidst  the  infldels  was  one  man 
who  took  no  part  in  the  affray ;  at  a  little  distance,  he 
gazed  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  fierce  and  relentless 
slaughter  of  Moor  and  Christian  with  a  smile  of  stem 
and  complacent  delight;  and  then  taking  advantage  of 
the  general  confusion,  rode  gently,  and,  as  he  hoped, 
unobserved,  away  from  the  scene.  But  he  was  not 
destined  so  quietly  to  escape.  A  Spaniard  perceived 
him,  and,  from  something  strange  and  unusual  in  his 
garb,  Judged  him  one  of  the  Moorish  leaders;  and 
presently  Almamen,  for  it  was  he,  beheld  before  him 
the  uplifted  falchion  of  a  foe  neither  disposed  to  give 
quarter  nor  to  hear  parley.  Brave  though  the  Israelite 
was,  many  reasons  concurred  to  prevent  his  taking  a 
personal  part  against  the  soldier  of  Spain ;  and,  seeing  he 
should  have  no  chance  of  explanation,  he  fairly  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  galloped  across  the  plain.  The 
Spaniard  followed,  gained  upon  him,  and  Almamen  at 
length  turned  in  despair  and  the  wrath  of  his  haughty 
nature. 

"Have  thy  will,  fool! "  said  he  between  his  grinded 
teeth,  as  he  griped  his  dagger  and  prepared  for  the  con- 
flict. It  was  long  and  obstinate,  for  the  Spaniard  was 
skilful ;  and  the  Hebrew,  wearing  no  paail,  and  without 
any  weapon  more  formidable  than  a  sharp  and  well- 
tempered  dagger,  was  forced  to  act  cautiously  on  the 
defensive.  At  length  the  combatants  grappled,  and,  by 
a  dexterous  thrust,  the  short  blade  of  Almamen  pierced 
the  throat  of  his  antagonist,  who  fell  prostrate  to  the 
ground. 

•  "I  am  safe,"  he  thought,  as  he  wheeled  round  his 
horse ;  when,  lo !  the  Spaniards  he  had  just  left  behind, 
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and  who  had  now  routed  their  antagonists,  were  upon 
him. 

"  Yield  or  die  I  "  cried  the  leader  of  the  troop. 

Almamen  glared  round ;  no  succor  was  at  hand.  '^  I 
am  not  your  enemy/'  said  he,  sullenly,  throwing  down 
his  weapon,  —  "  bear  me  to  your  camp." 

A  trooper  seized  his  rein,  and,  scouring  along,  the 
Spaniards  soon  reached  the  retreating  army. 

Meanwhile  the  evening  darkened,  the  shout  and  the 
roar  grew  gradually  less  loud  and  loud,  —  the  battle  had 
ceased;  the  stragglers  had  joined  their  several  standards; 
and,  by  the  light  of  the  first  star,  the  Moorish  force, 
bearing  their  wounded  brethren  and  elated  with  success, 
re-entered  the  gates  of  Granada,  as  the  black  charger  of 
the  hero  of  the  day,  closing  the  rear  of  the  cavalry,  dis- 
appeared within  the  gloomy  portals. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

The  ^ero  in  the  Power  of  the  Dreamer. 

It  was  in  the  same  chamber,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
hour,  in  which  we  first  presented  to  the  reader  Boabdil 
el  Ghioo,  that  we  are  again  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
that  ill-starred  monarch.  He  was  not  alone.  His 
favorite  slave.  Amine,  reclined  upon  the  ottomans,  gaz- 
ing with  anxious  love  upon  his  thoughtful  countenance, 
as  he  leaned  against  the  glittering  wall  by  the  side  of  the 
casementi  gazing  abstractedly  on  the  scene  below. 

From  afar  he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  populace  at 
the  return  of  Muza,  and  bursts  of  artillery  confirmed 
the  tidings  of  triumph  which  had  already  been  borne  to 
his  ear. 

"May  the  king  live  forever  I "  said  Amine,  timidly; 
"  his  armies  have  gone  forth  to  conquer. " 

"But  without  their  king,"  replied  Boabdil,  bitterly, 
"  and  headed  by  a  traitor  and  a  foe.  I  am  meshed  in  the 
nets  of  an  inextricable  fate !  " 

"  Oh  I "  said  the  slave,  with  sudden  energy,  as,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  she  rose  from  her  couch, — "oh,  my  lord! 
would  that  these  humble  lips  dared  utter  other  words 
than  those  of  love  I  " 

"  And  what  wise  counsel  would  they  give  me  f "  asked 
Boabdil,  with  a  faint  smile.     "  Speak  on." 

"I  will  obey  thee,  then,  even  if  it  displease,"  cried 
Amine;  and  she  rose,  her  cheek  glowing,  her  eyes 
sparkling,  her  beautiful  form  dilated.  "  I  am  a  daughter 
of  Oranada;  I  am  the  beloved  of  a  king;  I  will  be  true  to 
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my  birth  and  to  my  fortunes.  Boabdil  el  Chico,  the  last 
of  a  line  of  heroes,  shake  off  these  gloomy  fantasies, 
these  doubts  and  dreams  that  smother  the  fire  of  a  great 
nature  and  a  kingly  soul!  Awake,  arise;  rob  Qranada 
of  her  Muza,  — be  thyself  her  Muza  t  Trustest  thou  to 
magic  and  to  spells  1  then  grave  them  on  thy  breastplate, 
write  them  on  thy  sword,  and  live  no  longer  the  Dreamer 
of  the  Aihambra ;  become  the  savior  of  thy  people  I  " 

Boabdil  turned,  and  gased  on  the  inspired  and  beauti- 
ful form  before  him  with  mingled  emotions  of  surprise 
and  shame.  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  woman  cometh  my 
rebuke!"  said  he,  sadly.     <'It  is  well!" 

**  Pardon  me,  pardon  me !  "  said  the  slave,  falling 
humbly  at  his  knees;  ^but  blame  me  not  that  I  would 
have  thee  worthy  of  thyself.  Wert  thou  not  happier, 
was  not  thy  heart  more  light,  and  thy  hope  more  strong^ 
when  at  the  head  of  thine  armies  thine  own  cimeter 
slew  thine  own  foes,  and  the  terror  of  the  hero-king 
spread,  in  flame  and  slaughter,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  seas  ?  Boabdil,  dear  as  thou  art  to  me,  equally  as  I 
would  have  loved  thee  hadst  thou  been  bom  a  lowly  fish- 
erman of  the  Darro, —  since  thou  art  a  king,  I  would  have 
thee  die  a  king;  even  if  my  own  heart  broke  as  I  armed 
thee  for  thy  latest  battle  I  " 

"Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest,  Amine,"  said 
Boabdil,  "  nor  canst  thou  tell  what  spirits  that  are  not  of 
earth  dictate  to  the  actions,  and  watch  over  the  desti- 
nies, of  the  rulers  of  nations.  If  I  delay,  if  I  linger,  it 
is  not  from  terror  but  from  wisdom.  The  doud  must 
gather  on,  dark  and  slow,  ere  the  moment  for  the  thun- 
derbolt arrives." 

"  On  thine  house  will  the  thunderbolt  fall,  since  over 
thine  own  house  thou  sufferest  the  cloud  to  gather, "  said 
a  calm  and  stem  voice. 
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Boabdil  started;  and  in  the  chamber  atood  a  third  per- 
flon,  in  the  shape  of  a  womani  past  middle  age,  and  of 
commanding  port  and  stature.  Upon  her  long-descend- 
ing  robes  of  embroidered  purple  were  thickly  woven 
jewels  of  royal  price;  and  her  dark  hair,  slightly  tinged 
with  gray,  parted  over  a  majestic  brow,  while  a  small 
diadem  surmounted  the  folds  of  the  turban. 

''My  mother!  **  said  Boabdil,  with  some  haughty  re- 
serve in  his  tone;  "your  presence  is  unexpected." 

**  Ay, "  answered  Ayxa  la  Horra,  for  it  was  indeed  that 
celebrated  and  haughty  and  high-souled  queen,  "  and  un- 
welcome; so  is  ever  that  of  your  true  friends.  But  not 
thus  unwelcome  was  the  presence  of  your  mother  when 
her  brain  and  her  hand  delivered  you  from  the  dungeon 
in  which  your  stem  father  had  cast  your  youth,  and  the 
dagger  and  the  bowl  seemed  the  only  keys  that  would 
unlock  the  cell." 

"  And  better  hadst  thou  left  the  ill-omened  son  that 
thy  womb  conceived,  to  die  thus  in  youth,  honored  and 
lamented,  than  to  live  to  manhood,  wrestling  against  an 
evil  star  and  a  relentless  fate. " 

''Son/'  said  the  queen,  gazing  upon  him  with  loffy 
and  half-disdainful  compassion,  "men's  conduct  shapes 
out  their  own  fortunes,  and  the  unlucky  are  never  the 
valiant  and  the  wise." 

"Madam,"  said  Boabdil,  coloring  with  passion,  "I 
am  still  a  king,  nor  will  I  be  thus  bearded.  With* 
drawl" 

Ere  the  queen  could  reply,  a  eunuch  enured,  and 
whispered  Boabdil. 

"Ha!"  said  he,  joyfully,  stamping  his  foot;  "comes 
he  then  to  brave  the  lion  in  his  den  t  Let  the  rebel  look 
to  it.     Is  he  alone  f " 

"  Alone,  great  king." 
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^Bid  my  guards  wait  without;  let  the  dighteat  sigual 
auimnon  them.     Amine,  letiie !    Madam  —  " 

'*  Son! "  interrupted  Ayxa  la  Hona,  in  visihle  agita- 
tion^  **  do  I  guess  aright  f  Is  the  hrave  Muza  —  the.  sole 
bulwark  and  hope  of  Granada,  whom  unjustly  thou 
wouldst  last  night  have  placed  in  chains —  (chains  I 
great  prophet  I  is  it  thus  a  king  should  reward  hU 
heroes !) ^— is,  I  say,  Muza  here!  and  wilt  thou  make 
him  the  victim  of  his  own  generous  trust? " 

"  Eetire,  woman ! "  said  Boabdil,  sullenly. 

*'  I  will  not,  save  by  force  I  I  resisted  a  fiercer  soul 
than  thine  when  I  saved  thee  from  thy  father." 

''  Bemain  then,  if  thou  wilt,  and  learn  how  kings  can 
punish  traitors.     Mesnour,  admit  the  hero  of  Granada. " 

Amine  had  vanished.  Boabdil  seate4  himself  on  the 
cushions, «-« his  face  calm  but  pale.  The  queen  stood 
erect  at  a  little  distance,  her  arms  folded  on  her  breast, 
and  her  aspect  knit  and  resolute.  In  a  few  moments 
Muza  entered,  alone.  He  approached  the  king  with 
the  profound  salutation  of  Oriental  obeisance;  and  then 
stood  before  him  with  downcast  eyes,  in  an  attitude 
from  which  respect  could  not  div6rce  a  natural  dignity 
and  pride  of  mien. 

" Prince,"  said  Boabdil,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '*  yes- 
termom,  when  I  sent  for  thee,  thou  didst  brave  my 
orders.  Even  in  mine  own  Alhambra  thy  minions  broke 
out  in  mutiny;  they  surrounded  the  fortress,  in  which 
thou  wert  to  wait  my  pleasure ;  they  intercepted,  they 
insulted,  they  drove  back  my  guards;  they  stormed  the 
towers  protected  by  the  banner  of  thy  king.  The  gov- 
ernor, a  coward  or  a  taraitor,  rendered  thee  to  the  rebel- 
lious crowd*  Was  this  all  f  No,  by  the  prophet !  Thou, 
by  right  my  captive,  didst  leave  thy  prison  but  to  head 
mine  armies..    And  this  day,  the  traitor  subject  —  the 
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seciet  foe  — was  the  leader  of  the  people  who  defy  a 
king.  This  night  thou  comeet  to  me  unsought.  Thou 
feelest  secure  from  my  just  wrath,  even  in  my  palace. 
Thine  insolence  hlinds  and  betrays  thee.  Man,  thou  art 
in  my  power  I    Ho,  there  I " 

As  the  king  spoke,  he  rose ;  and  presently  the  arcades 
at  the  hack  of  the  pavilion  were  darkened  by  long  lines 
of  the  Ethiopian  guard,  each  of  height  which,  beside  the 
slight  Moorish  race,  appeared  gigantic;  stolid  and  pas- 
sionless machines,  to  execute  without  thought  the  blood- 
iest or  the  lightest  caprice  of  despotism.  There  they 
stood;  their  silver  breastplates  and  long  earrings  contrast- 
ing Uieir  dusky  skins,  and  bearing  over  their  shoulders 
immense  clubs  studded  with  brazen  nails.  A  little  ad- 
vanced from  the  rest,  stood  the  captain,  with  the  fatal 
bowstring  hanging  carelessly  on  his  arm,  and  his  eyes 
intent  to  catch  the  slightest  gesture  of  the  king. 

''  Behold,"  said  Boabdil  to  his  prisoner. 

^  I  do ;  and  am  prepared  for  what  I  have  foreseen. " 

The  queen  grew  pale,  but  continued  silent. 

Mu£a  resumed. 

**  Lord  of  the  faithful ! "  said  he,  **  if  yestermom  I 
had  acted  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  to  the  ruin  of 
thy  throne  and  our  common  race.  The  fierce  Zegris 
suspected  and  learned  my  capture.  They  summoned 
the  troops, —  they  delivered  me,  it  was  true.  At  that 
time,  had  I  reasoned  with  them,  it  would  have  been  as 
drops  upon  a  flame.  They  were  bent  on  besieging  thy 
palace,  perhaps  upon  demanding  thy  abdication.  I 
could  not  stifle  their  fury,  but  I  could  direct  it.  In 
the  moment  of  passion  I  led  them  from  rebeUion 
against  our  common  king  to  victory  against  our  com- 
mon foe.  That  duty  done,  I  come  unscathed  from  the* 
sword  of  the  Christian  to  bare  my  neck  to  the  bow 
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string  of  my  friend.  Alone,  nntracked,  unfiuapeeted,  I 
hare  entered  thy  palace  to  prove  to  the  sovereign  of 
Granada  that  the  defendant  of  his  throne  is  not  a 
rehel  to  his  wilL  Now  summon  the  guards,  I  have 
done." 

"  Muza! "  said  Boabdil,  in  a  softened  voice,  while  he 
shaded  his  face  with  his  hand,  "  we  played  together  as 
children,  and  I  have  loved  thee  well :  my  kingdom  even 
now,  perchance,  is  passing  from  me,  but  I  could  almost 
he  reconciled  to  that  loss,  if  I  thought  thy  loyalty  had 
not  left  me." 

**  Dost  thou,  in  truth,  suspect  the  faith  of  Musa  Ben 
Abil  Gazan  f  *'  said  the  Moorish  prince,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise and  sorrow.  ''Unhappy  king!  I  deemed  that 
my  services,  and  not  my  defection,  made  my  crime. " 

"Why  do  my  people  hate  me 9  why  do  my  armies 
menace  f "  said  Boabdil,  evasively ;  **  why  should  a  sub- 
ject possess  that  allegiance  which  a  king  cannot  obtain  Y  ** 

"  Because, "  replied  Muza,  boldly,  *^  the  king  has  dele- 
gated to  a  subject  the  command  he  should  himself 
assume.  Oh,  Boabdil!"  he  continued  passionately,— 
''friend  of  my  boyhood,  ere  the  evil  days  came  upon 
us, —  gladly  would  I  sink  to  rest  beneath  the  dark  waves 
of  yonder  river,  if  thy  arm  and  brain  would  fill  up  my 
place  amongst  the  warriors  of  Granada.  And  think  not 
I  say  this  only  from  our  boyish  love;  think  not  I  have 
placed  my  life  in  thy  hands  only  from  that  servile 
loyalty  to  a  single  man  which  ,the  false  chivalry  of 
Christendom  imposes  as  a  sacred  creed  upon  its  knights 
and  nobles.  But  I  speak  and  act  but  from  one  prin- 
ciple,—  to  save  the  religion  of  my  father  and  the  land  of 
my  birth:  for  this  I  have  risked  my  life  against  the 
foe;  for  this  I  surrender  my  life  to  the  sovereign  of 
my  country.     Granada  may  yet  survive,    if  monarch 
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and  people  unite  together.  Granada  is  lost  forever, 
if  her  children  at  this  fatal  hour  are  divided  against 
themselves.  If,  then,  I,  0  Boabdil!  am  the  true 
obstacle  to  thy  league  with  thine  own  subjects^  give 
me  at  once  to  the  bowstring,  and  my  sole  prayer  shall 
be  for  the  last  remnant  of  the  Moorish  name,  and  the 
last  monarch  of  the  Moorish  dynasty." 

" My  son,  my  son!  art  thou  convinced  at  last! "  cried 
the  queen,  struggling  with  her  tears;  for  she  was  one 
who  wept  easily  at  heroic  sentiments,  but  never  at  the 
softer  sorrows  or  from  the  more  womanly  emotions. 

Boabdil  lifted  his  head  with  a  vain  and  momentary 
attempt  at  pride;  his  eye  glanced  from  his  mother  to 
his  friend,  and  his  better  feelings  gushed  upon  him  with 
irresistible  force :  he  threw  himself  ijito  Muza's  arms. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said  in  broken  accents, —  "forgive 
me!  How  could  I  have  wror^ged  thee  thus!  Yes," 
he  continued)  as  he  started  from  the  noble  breast  on 
which  for  a  moment  he  indulged  no  ungenerous  weak- 
ness,— "yes,  prince,  your  example  shames,  but  it  fires 
me.  Granada  henceforth  shall  have  two  chieftains; 
and  if  I  be  jealous  of  thee,  it  shall  be  from  an  emula- 
tion thou  canst  not  blame.  Guards,  retire.  Mesnour! 
ho,  Mesnour!  Proclaim  at  daybreak  that  I  myself  will 
review  the  troops  in  the  Vivarrambla.  Yet "  —  and,  as 
he  spoke,  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  brow  became  over- 
cast^ "yet^  stay;  seek  me  thyself  at  daybreak,  and  I 
will  give  thee  my  commands." 

"  Oh,  my  son !  why  hesitate  f "  cried  the  queen, 
"why  waver f  Prosecute  thine  own  kingly  designs; 
and  —  " 

"Hush,  madam,"  said  Boabdil,  regaining  his  custom- 
ary cold  composure;  "and  since  you  are  now  satisfied 
with  your  son,  leave  me  alone  with  Muza. " 
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The  qneen  sighed  heavilj;  but  theie  was  something 
fn  the  cahn  of  Boabdil  which  chilled  and  awed  her 
more  than  his  bursts  of  passion.  She  drew  her  veil 
arotmd  her,  and  passed  slowly  and  reluctantly  from 
the  chamber. 

''Musa,*'  said  Boabdil,  when  alone  with  the  prince, 
and  fixing  his  large  and  thoughtful  eyes  upon  the  dark 
orbs  of  his  companion,  "  when,  in  our  younger  days, 
we  conversed  together,  do  you  remember  how  often 
that  converse  turned  upon  those  solemn  and  mysteri- 
ous themes  to  which  the  sages  of  our  ancestral  land 
directed  their  deepest  lore, —  the  enigmas  of  the  stars, 
the  science  of  fate,  the  wild  researches  into  the  clouded 
future,  which  hides  the  destinies  of  nations  and  of  men  f 
Thou  rememberest,  Muza,  that  to  such  studies  mine  own 
vicissitudes  and  sorrows,  even  in  childhood,  the  strange 
fortunes  which  gave  me  in  my  cradle  the  epithet  of  El 
Zogoybi,  the  ominous  predictions  of  santons  and  astrolo* 
gers  as  to  the  trials  of  my  earthly  fate, —  all  contributed 
to  incline  my  soul.  Thou  didst  not  despise  those  earn- 
est musings,  nor  our  ancestral  lore,  though,  unlike  me, 
ever  more  inclined  to  action  than  to  contemplation,  that 
which  thou  mightest  believe  had  little  influence  upon 
what  thou  didst  design.  With  me  it  hath  been  other- 
wise: every  event  of  life  hath  conspired  to  feed  my 
early  prepossessions;  and  in  this  awful  crisis  of  my 
fate  I  have  placed  myself  and  my  throne  rather  under 
the  guardianship  of  spirits  than  of  men.  This  alone  has 
reconciled  me  to  inaction,— -to  the  torpor  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  to  the  mutinies  of  my  people.  I  have  smiled,  when 
foes  surrounded  and  friends  deserted  me,  secure  of  the 
aid  at  last —  if  I  bided  but  the  fortunate  hour  —  of  the 
charms  of  protecting  spirits  and  the  swords  of  the  invisi- 
ble creation.     Thou  wonderest  what  this  should  lead  ta 
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Listen  I  Two  nights  since"  (and  the  king  shuddered) 
*'  I  was  with  the  dead!  My  father  appeared  hefore  me, 
not  as  I  knew  him  in  life,  —  gaunt  and  terrible,  full 
of  the  vigor  of  health,  and  the  strength  of  kingly  empire 
and  of  fierce  passion, —  but  wan,  calm,  shadowy.  From 
lips  on  which  Azrael  had  set  his  livid  seal,  he  bade  me 
beware  of  thee  /  " 

The  king  ceased  suddenly,  and  sought  to  read  on  the 
face  of  Muza  the  effect  his  words  produced.  But  the 
proud  and  swarthy  features  of  the  Moor  evinced  no  pang 
of  conscience ;  a  slight  smile  of  pity  might  have  crossed 
his  lip  for  a  moment,  but  it  vanished  ere  the  king  could 
detect  it.     Boabdil  continued:  — 

"  Under  the  influence  of  this  warning,  I  issued  the 
order  for  thy  arrest.  Let  this  pass,  —  I  resume  my  tale. 
I  attempted  to  throw  myself  at  the  spectre's  feet,  —  it 
glided  from  me,  motionless  and  impalpable.  I  asked 
the  Dead  One  if  he  forgave  his  unhappy  son  the  sin  of 
rebellion, — alas  I  too  well  requited  even  upon  earth. 
And  the  voice  again  came  forth,  and  bade  me  keep  the 
crown  that  I  had  gained,  as  the  sole  atonement  for  the 
past.  Then  again  I  asked  whether  the  hour  for  action 
had  arrived?  and  the  spectre,  while  it  faded  gradually 
into  air,  answered,  *No!'  *OhI'  I  exclaimed,  *  ere 
thou  lea  vest  me,  be  one  sign  accorded  me,  that  I  have 
not  dreamed  this  vision;  and  give  me,  I  pray  thee,  note 
and  warning,  when  the  evil  star  of  Boabdil  shall  with- 
hold its  influence,  and  he  may  strike,  without  resistance 
from  the  Powers  above,  for  his  glory  and  his  throne. ' 
'The  sign  and  the  warning  are  bequeathed  thee,' 
answered  the  ghostly  image.  It  vanished,  —  thick 
darkness  fell  around;  and  when  once  more  the  light 
of  the  lamps  we  bore  became  visible,  behold  there  stood 
before  me  a  skeleton,  in  the  regal  robe  of  the  kings  of 
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Gnmada,  and  on  its  grisly  head  was  the  imperial 
diadem.  With  one  hand  raised,  it  pointed  to  the 
opposite  wall,  wherein  humed,  like  an  orb  of  gloomj 
fire,  a  broad  dial-plate,  on  which  were  grayen  these 
words,  '  BBWABB  —  FSAR  NOT  — ABM !'  the  finger  of 
the  dial  moved  rapidly  round,  and  rested  at  the  word 
beware.  From  that  hour  to  the  one  in  which  I  last 
beheld  it,  it  hath  not  moved.  Muza,  the  tale  is  done ; 
wilt  thou  visit  with  me  this  enchanted  chamber,  and 
see  if  the  hour  be  come  1 " 

"  Commander  of  the  faithful,"  said  Muza,  ^  the  story 
is  dread  and  awful.  But  pardon  thy  friend, —•  wert 
thou  alone,  or  was  the  santon  Almamen  thy  companion  f  '^ 

"  Why  the  question  ?  "  said  Boabdil,  evasively,  and 
slightly  coloring. 

"  I  fear  his  truth ,"  answered  Muza ;  '^  the  Christian 
king  conquers  more  foes  by  craft  than  force,  and  his 
spies  are  more  deadly  than  his  warriors.  Wherefore 
this  caution  against  me,  but  (pardon  me)  for  thiue  own 
undoing!  Were  I  a  traitor,  could  Ferdinand  himself 
have  endangered  thy  crown  so  imminently  as  the  revenge 
of  the  leader  of  thine  own  armies?  Why,  too,  this 
desire  to  keep  thee  inactive  t  For  the  brave  every  hour 
hath  its  chances;  but,  for  us,  every  hour  increases  our 
peril.  If  we  seize  not  the  present  time,  our  supplies 
are  cut  off,  and  famine  is  a  foe  all  our  valor  cannot 
resist.  This  dervise,— who  is  he t  a  stranger,  not  of 
our  race  and  blood.  But  this  morning  I  found  him 
without  the  walls,  not  far  from  the  Spaniards'  camp." 

"  Ha !  "  cried  the  king,  quickly,  **  and  what  said  he  1 " 

** Little,  but  in  hints;  sheltering  himself,  by  loose 
hints,  under  thy  name.** 

"  He!  what  dared  he  own?  —  Muza,  what  were  those 
hints?" 
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The  McMMT  heie  recounted  the  interview  with  Alma- 
men,  his  detention,  his  inactivity  in  the  battle,  and 
his  subsequent  capture  by  the  Spaniards.  The  king 
listened  attentively,  and  regained  his  composure. 

"  It  is  a  strange  and  awful  man,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause.  ^  Guards  and  chains  will  not  detain  him.  Ere- 
long he  will  return.  But  thou,  at  least,  Muza,  art 
henceforth  free,  alike  from  the  suspicion  of  the  living 
and  the  warnings  of  the  dead.  No,  my  friend,"  con- 
tinued Boabdil,  with  generous  warmth;  ''it  is  better 
to  lose  a  crown,  to  lose  life  itself,  than  confidence  in 
a  heart  like  thine.  Come,  let  us  inspect  this  magic 
tablet;  perchance-— and  how  my  heart  bounds  as  I 
utter  the  hope  I  —  the  hour  may  have  arrived." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  fuller  View  ci  the  Character  of  BoabdiL  —  Mnza  in  the  Ghodeiu 

of  hia  BeloTed. 

MuzA  Bbk  Abil  Oazan  letorned  from  his  yisil;  to 
Boabdil  with  a  thoughtful  and  depressed  spirit.  His 
arguments  had  failed  to  induce  the  king  to  disdain  the 
command  of  the  magic  dial  which  still  forhade  him  to 
arm  against  the  invaders;  and  although  the  royal  favor 
was  no  longer  withdrawn  from  himself,  the  Moor  fell 
that  such  favor  hung  upon  a  capricious  and  uncertain 
tenure  so  long  as  his  sovereign  was  the  slave  of  super- 
stition or  imposture.  But  that  nohle  warrior,  whose 
character  the  adversity  of  his  country  had  singularly 
exalted  and  refined,  even  while  increasing  its  natural 
fierceness,  thought  little  of  himself  in  comparison  with 
the  evils  and  misfortunes  which  the  king's  continued 
irresolution  must  hring  upon  Granada. 

"  So  brave  and  yet  so  weak  "  (thought  he) ;  "  so  weak 
and  yet  so  obstinate ;  so  wise  a  reasoner,  yet  so  credu- 
lous a  dupe!  Unhappy  Boabdil!  the  stars,  indeed, 
seem  to  fight  against  thee,  and  their  influences  at  thy 
birth  marred  all  thy  gifts  and  virtues  with  counteracting 
infirmity  and  error." 

Muza,  more  perhaps  than  any  subject  in  Oranada,  did 
justice  to  the  real  character  of  the  king ;  but  even  he 
was  unable  to  penetrate  all  its  complicated  and  latent 
mysteries.  Boabdil  el  Chico  was  no  ordinary  man:  his 
affections  were  warm  and  generous,  his  nature  calm  and 
gentle;  and  though  early  power,  and  the  painful  expc 
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rience  of  a  mutinous  people  and  ungrateful  court »  had 
imparted  to  that  nature  an  iraacihility  of  temper  and 
a  quickness  of  suspicion  foreign  to  its  earlier  soil,  he 
was  easily  led  back  to  generosity  and  justice;  and  if 
warm  in  resentment,  was  magnanimous  in  forgiveness. 
Deeply  accomplished  in  all  the  learning  of  his  race  and 
time,  he  was,  in  books  at  least,  a  philosopher;  and, 
indeed,  his  attachment  to  the  abstruser  studies  was  one 
of  the  main  causes  which  unfitted  him  for  his  present 
station.  But  it  was  the  circumstances  attendant  on  his 
birth  and  childhood  that  had  perverted  his  keen  and 
graceful  intellect  to  morbid  indulgence  in  mystic  rev- 
eries, and  all  the  doubt,  fear,  and  irresolution  of  a  man 
who  pushes  metaphysics  into  the  supernatural  world. 
Dark  prophecies  accumulated  omens  over  his  head ;  men 
united  in  considering  him  bom  to  disastrous  destinies. 
Whenever  he  had  sought  to  wrestle  against  hostile  cir- 
cumstances, some  seemingly  accidental  cause,  sudden 
and  unforeseen,  had  blasted  the  labors  of  his  most 
rigorous  energy,  —  the  fruit  of  his  most  deliberate 
wisdom.  Thus,  by  degrees,  a  gloomy  and  despairing 
cloud  settled  over  his  mind;  but,  secretly  sceptical  of 
the  Mahometan  creed,  and  too  proud  and  sanguine  to 
resign  himself  wholly  and  passively  to  the  doctrine  of 
inevitable  predestination,  he  sought  to  contend  against 
the  machinations  of  hostile  demons  and  boding  stars, 
not  by  human  but  spiritual  agencies.  Collecting  around 
him  the  seers  and  magicians  of  Orient  fanaticism,  he 
lived  in  the  visions  of  another  world;  and,  flattered  by 
the  promises  of  impostors  or  dreamers,  and  deceived 
by  his  own  subtle  and  brooding  tendencies  of  mind,  it 
was  amongst  spells  and  cabala  that  he  thought  to  draw 
forth  the  mighty  secret  which  was  to  free  him  from  the 
meshes  of  the  preternatural  enemies  of  his  fortune,  and 
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leave  him  the  freedom  of  other  men  to  wrestle  with 
equal  chances  against  peril  and  adversities.  It  was 
thus  that  Almamen  had  won  the  mastery  over  his 
mind;  and  though  upon  matters  of  common  and  earthly 
import  or  solid  learning  Boahdil  could  contend  with 
sages,  upon  those  of  superstition  he  could  he  fooled  hy 
a  child.  He  was  in  this  a  kind  of  Hamlet:  formed 
under  prosperous  and  serene  fortunes,  to  render  hless- 
ings  and  reap  renown;  but  over  whom  the  chilling 
shadow  of  another  world  had  fallen,  whose  soid  cur* 
died  back  into  itself,  whose  life  had  been  separated 
from  that  of  the  herd,  whom  doubts  and  awe  drew 
back,  while  circumstances  impelled  onward,  whom  a 
supernatural  doom  invested  with  a  peculiar  philosophy, 
not  of  human  effect  and  cause,  and  who,  with  every 
gift  that  could  ennoble  and  adorn,  was  suddenly  palsied 
into  that  mortal  imbecility  which  is  almost  ever  the 
result  of  mortal  visitings  into  the  haunted  regions  of 
the  Ghostly  and  Unknown.  The  gloomier  colorings 
of  his  mind  had  been  deepened,  too,  by  secret  remorse. 
For  the  preservation  of  his  own  life,  constantly  threat- 
ened by  his  unnatural  predecessor,  he  had  been  early 
driven  into  rebellion  against  his  father.  In  age, 
infirmity,  and  blindness,  that  fierce  king  had  been 
made  a  prisoner  at  Salobrefia,  by  his  brother,  El 
Zagal,  Boabdil's  partner  in  rebellion;  and,  dying  sud- 
denly. El  Zagal  was  suspected  of  his  murder.  Though 
Boabdil  was  innocent  of  such  a  crime,  he  felt  himself 
guilty  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it;  and  a  dark  mem- 
ory, resting  upon  his  conscience,  served  to  augment  his 
superstition  and  enervate  the  vigor  of  his  resolves; 
for,  of  all  things  that  make  men  dreamers,  none  is 
so  effectual  as  remorse  operating  upon  a  thoughtful 
temperament. 
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Bevolving  the  character  of  his  sovereign,  and  sadly 
foreboding  the  ruin  of  his  country,  the  young  hero  of 
Granada  pursued  his  way,  until  his  steps,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, led  him  towards  the  abode  of  Leila.  He 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  garden  as  before^  •—  he  neared 
the  house.  All  was  silent  and  deserted :  his  signal  was 
unanswered,  —  his  murmured  song  brought  no  grateful 
light  to  the  lattice,  no  fairy  footstep  to  the  balcony. 
Dejected,  and  sad  of  heart,  he  retired  from  the  spot; 
and,  returning  home,  sought  a  couch  to  which  even  all 
the  fatigue  and  excitement  whidi  he  had  undergone, 
could  not  win  the  forgetfulness  of  slumber.  The  mys- 
tery that  wrapped  the  maiden  of  his  homage,  the  rare- 
ness of  their  interviews,  and  the  wild  and  poetical 
romance  that  made  a  very  principle  of  the  chivalry  of 
the  Spanish  Moors,  had  imparted  to  Muea's  love  for 
Leila  a  passionate  depth  which  at  this  day  and  in 
more  enervated  climes  is  unknown  to  the  Mahometan 
lover.  His  keenest  inquiries  had  been  unable  to  pierce 
the  secret  of  her  birth  and  station.  Little  of  the 
inmates  of  that  guarded  and  lonely  house  was  known 
in  the  neighborhood:  the  only  one  ever  seen  without 
its  walls  was  an  old  man  of  the  Jewish  faith,  supposed 
to  be  a  superintendent  of  the  foreign  slaves  (for  no 
Mahometan  slave  would  have  been  subjected  to  the 
insult  of  submission  to  a  Jew) ;  and  though  there  were 
rumors  of  the  vast  wealth  and  gorgeous  luxury  within 
the  mansion,  it  was  supposed  the  abode  of  some  Moorish 
emir  absent  from  the  city,  —  and  the  interest  of  the 
gossips  was  at  this  time  absorbed  in  more  weighty 
matters  than  the  afiairs  of  a  neighbor.  But  when,  the 
next  eve,  and  the  next,  Muza  returned  to  the  spot 
equally  in  vain,  his  impatience  and  alarm  could  no 
longer  be  restrained ;  he  resolved  to  lie  in .  watch  by 
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he  could  discover  some  one  of  the  inmates  whom  be 
conld*  question  of  his  love,  and  perhaps  briba  to  his 
service.  As  with  this  resolution  he  was  hovering  round 
the  mansion,  he  beheld,  stealing  from  a  small  door  in 
one  of  the  low  wings  of  the  house,  a  bended  and  decrepit 
form:  it  supported  its  steps  upon  a  staff;  and,  as  now 
entering  the  garden  it  stooped  by  the  side  of  a  fountain 
to  cull  flowers  and  herbs  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the 
Moor  almost  started  to  behold  a  countenance  which 
resembled  that  of  some  ghoul  or  vampire  haunting  the 
places  of  the  dead.  He  smiled  at  his  own  fear;  and 
with  a  quick  and  stealthy  pace  hastened  through  the 
trees,  and,  gaining  the  spot  where  the  old  man  bent, 
placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  ere  his  presence  was 
perceived. 

Ximen  —  for  it  was  he  —  looked  round  eagerly,  and 
a  faint  cry  of  terror  broke  from  his  lips. 

''Hush!"  said  the  Moor;  ''fear  me  not,- 1  am  a 
friend.  Thou  art  old,  man,  —  gold  is  ever  welcome 
to  the  aged."  As  he  spoke,  he  dropped  several  broad 
pieces  into  the  breast  of  the  Jew,  whose  ghastly  features 
gave  forth  a  yet  more  ghastly  smile  as  he  -  received  the 
gift,  and  mumbled  forth, — 

''Charitable  young  man!  generous,  benevolent,  excel- 
lent young  man! " 

"Now  then,"  said  Muza,  "tell  me  —  you  belong  to 
this  house  —  Leila,  the  maiden  within-^ tell  me  of 
her,  is  she  well  f " 

"  I  trust  so,"  returned  the  Jew;  "I  trust  so,  noble 
master." 

"  Trust  so !  know  you  not  of  her  state  t " 

"Not  I;  for  many  nights  I  have  not  seen  her,  excel- 
lent sir,"  answered  Ximen, —  "  she  hath  left  Granada,  she 
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hath  gone.  You  waate  your  timey  and  mar  your  precious 
health  amidst  these  nightly  dews;  th^y  are  unwhole- 
some, yery  unwholesome,  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon." 

"Gone! -'  echoed  the  Moor;  "left  Granada!  woe  is 
me !  —  and  whither  f  There,  there ,  more  gold  for  you, — 
old  man,  tell  me  whither  1 " 

"  Alas!  I  know  not,  most  magnanimous  young  man; 
I  am  hut  a  serrant,  —  I  know  nothing." 

"  When  will  she  return  t " 

"I  cannot  tell  thee." 

''  Who  is  thy  master)  who  owns  yon  mansion! " 

Ximen's  countenance  fell ;  he  looked  round  in  douht 
and  fear,  and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  answered,  "  A 
wealthy  man,  good  sir,  —  a  Moor  of  Africa;  hut  he  hath 
also  gone :  he  hut  seldom  visits  us ;  Granada  is  not  so 
peaceful  a  residence  as  it  was,  —  I  would  go  too,  if  I 
could." 

Muza  released  his  hold  of  Ximen,  who  gazed  at  the 
Moor's  working  countenance  with  a  malignant  smile,  — 
for  Ximen  hated  all  men. 

**  Thou  hast  done  with  me,  young  warrior  t  Pleasant 
dreams  to  thee  under  the  new  moon, -p- thou  hadst  hest 
retire  to  thy  hed.  ^Farewell !  hleaa  thy  charity  to  the 
poor  old  man ! " 

Muza  heard  him  not:  he  remained  motionless  for 
some  moments ;  and  then  with  a  heavy  sigh,  as  that  of 
one  who  has  gained  the  mastery  of  himself  after  a  hitter 
straggle,  he  said,  half  aloud,  "Allah  be  with  thee, 
Leila!    Granada  now  is  my  only  mistress." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BoabdH's  Reoondliatioii  with  his  People. 

Sbtbbal  days  had  elapeed  without  any  enoountet 
between  Moor  and  Ohristian;  for  Ferdinand's  cold 
and  sober  policy,  warned  by  the  loss  he  had  sustained 
in  the  ambush  of  Muza,  was  now  bent  on  preserving 
rigorous  restraint  upon  the  fiery  spirits  he  commanded. 
He  forbade  all  parties  of  skirmish,  in  which  the  Moors, 
indeed,  had  usually  gained  the  advantage,  and  contented 
himself  with  occupying  all  the  passes  through  which 
provisions  could  arrive  at  the  besieged  city.  He  com- 
menced strong  fortifications  around  his  camp;  and, 
forbidding  assault  on  the  Moors,  defied  it  against 
himself. 

Meanwhile  Almamen  had  not  returned  to  Granada. 
No  tidings  of  his  fate  reached  the  king;  and  his  pro- 
longed disappearance  began  to  produce  visible  and  salu- 
tary effect  upon  the  long-dormant  energies  of  Boabdil. 
The  counsels  of  Muza,  the  exhortations  of  the  queen- 
mother,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  mistress.  Amine,  uncoun- 
teraeted  by  the  arts  of  the  magician,  aroused  the  torpid 
lion  of  his  nature.     But  still  his  army  and  his  subjects 
murmured  against    him;    and  his   appearance  in  the 
Vivarrambla  might,  possibly,  be  the  signal  of  revolt. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  a  most  fortunate  circumstance 
at  once  restored  to  him  the  confidence  and  affections  of 
his  people.     His  stem  uncle,  El  Zagal, — once  a  rival 
for  his  crown,  and  whose  daring  valor,  mature  age,  and 
military  sagacity  had  won  him  a  powerful  party  within 
the  eitj,  — had  been,  some  months  since,  conquered  by 
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Ferdinand;  and,  in  yielding  the  possessions  he  held, 
had  been  rewarded  with  a  barren  and  dependent  prin- 
cipality. His  defeat,  far  from  benefiting  Boabdil,  had 
exasperated  the  Moors  against  their  king.  **  For,"  said 
they,  almost  with  one  voice,  **  the  brave  El  Zagal  never 
would  have  succumbed  had  Boabdil  properly  supported 
his  arms."  And  it  was  the  popular  discontent  and  rage 
at  £1  Zagal -s  defeat,  which  had  indeed  served  Boabdil 
with  a  reasonable  excuse  for  shutting  himself  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  the  Alhambra.  It  now  happened  that 
El  Zagal,  whose  dominant  passion  was  hatred  of  his 
nephew,  and  whose  fierce  nature  chafed  at  its  present 
cage,  resolved  in  his  old  age  to  blast  all  his  former  fame 
by  a  signal  treason  to  his  country.  Forgetting  every- 
thing but  revenge  against  his  nephew,  whom  he  was 
resolved  should  share  his  own  ruin,  he  armed  his  sub- 
jects, crossed  the  country,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of 
a  gallant  troop  in  the  Spanish  camp,  an  ally  with 
Ferdinand  against  Granada.  When  this  was  heard  by 
the  Moors,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  their  indignant 
wrath :  the  crime  of  El  Zagal  produced  an  instantaneous 
reaction  in  favor  of  Boabdil ;  the  crowd  surrounded  the 
Alhambra,  and  with  prayers  and  tears  entreated  the 
forgiveness  of  the  king.  This  event  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Boabdil  over  his  own  irresolution.  He  ordained 
an  assembly  of  the  whole  army  in  the  broad  space  of  the 
Vivarrambla ;  and  when  at  break  of  day  he  appeared  in 
full  armor  in  the  square,  with  Muza  at  hie  right  hand, 
himself  in  the  flower  of  youthful  beauty,  and  proud  to 
feel  once  more  a  hero  and  a  king,  the  joy  of  the  people 
knew  no  limit;  the  air  was  rent  with  cries  of  ''Long 
live  Boabdil  el  Ghicol "  and  the  young  monarch,  tum* 
ing  to  Muza,  with  his  soul  upon  his  brow,  exclaimed, 
*'  The  hour  has  come,  —  I  am  no  longer  El  Zogoybi  I " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

tMSk.  —  Her  new  Lover.  —  Portrait  of  the  First  Inqnisitor  of  Spam. 
—  The  Chalice  retomed  to  the  lips  of  Almamen. 

While  thus  the  state  of  events  within  Granada,  the 
course  of  onr  story  transports  ns  back  to  the  Christian 
camp.  It  was  in  one  of  a  long  line  of  tents  that  skirted 
the  pavilion  of  Isahell  and  was  appropriated  to  the 
ladies  attendant  on  the  royal  presence,  that  a  young 
female  sat  alone.  The  dusk  of  evening  already  gath- 
ered around,  and  only  the  outline  of  her  form  and 
features  was  visible.  But  even  that  imperfectly  seen  — 
the  dejected  attitude  of  the  form,  the  drooping  head, 
the  hands  clasped  upon  the  knees  —  might  have  sufficed 
to  denote  the  melancholy  nature  of  the  reverie  in  which 
the  maid  indulged. 

"  Ah,"  thought  she,  "  to  what  danger  am  I  exposed! 
If  my  father,  if  my  lover,  dreamed  of  the  persecution 
to  which  their  poor  Leila  is  abandoned!" 

A  few  tears,  large  and  bitter,  broke  from  her  eyes, 
and  stole  unheeded  down  her  cheek.  At  that  moment 
the  deep  and  musical  chime  of  a  bell  was  heard  sum- 
moning the  chiefs  of  the  army  to  prayer;  for  Ferdinand 
invested  all  his  worldly  schemes  with  a  religious  cov- 
ering, and  to  his  politic  war  he  sought  to  give  the 
imposing  character  of  a  sacred  crusade. 

*  That  sound,"  thought  she,  sinking  on  her  knees, 
**  summons  the  Nazarenes  to  the  presence  of  their  God. 
It  reminds  me,  a  captive  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  that 
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Ood  is  ever  with  the  friendless.  Oh,  succor  and  defend 
me,  Thou  who  didst  look  of  old  upon  Ruth  standing 
amidst  the  corn,  and  didst  watch  over  thy  chosen  people 
in  the  hungry  wilderness  and  in  the  stranger's  land! " 

Wrapped  in  her  mute  and  passionate  devotions,  Leila 
remained  long  in  her  touching  posture.  The  bell  had 
ceased;  all  without  was  hushed  and  still, — when  the 
drapery  stretched  across  the  opening  of  the  tent  was 
lifted,  and  a  young  Spaniard,  cloaked  from  head  to  foot 
in  a  long  mantle,  stood  within  the  space.  He  gazed  in 
silence  upon  the  kneeling  maiden ;  nor  was  it  until  she 
rose  that  he  made  his  presence  audible. 

**  Ah,  fairest !  "  said  he,  then,  as  he  attempted  to  take 
her  hand,  "  thou  wilt  not  answer  my  letters,  — see  me, 
then,  at  thy  feet.    It  is  thou  who  teachest  me  to  kneel." 

"  You,  prince  I  "  said  Leila,  agitated,  and  in  great  and 
evident  fear.  "  Why  harass  and  insult  me  thus  f  Am 
I  not  sacred  as  a  hostage  and  a  charge  1  and  are  name, 
honor,  peace,  and  all  that  woman  is  taught  to  hold  most 
dear,  to  be  thus  robbed  from  me,  under  the  pretext  of 
a  love  dishonoring  to  thee  and  an  insult  to  myself  1 " 

"Sweet  one,"  answered  Don  Juan,  with  a  slight 
laugh,  "  thou  hast  learned,  within  yonder  wallp,  a  creed 
of  morals  little  known  to  Moorish  maidens,  if  fame 
belies  them  not.  Suffer  me  to  teach  thee  easier  morality 
and  sounder  logic.  It  is  no  dishonor  to  a  Christian 
prince  to  adore  beauty  like  thine;  it  is  no  insidt  to 
a  maiden  hostage  if  the  Infant  of  Spain  proffer  her  the 
homage  of  his  heart.  But  we  waste  time.  Spies  and 
envious  tongues  and  vigilant  eyes  are  roimd  us;  and 
it  is  not  often  that  I  can  baffle  them,  as  I  have  done 
now.  Fairest,  hear  me!"  and  this  time  he  succeeded 
in  seizing  the  hand  which  vainly  struggled  against  his 
clasp.     "Nay,  why  so  ooyt    what  can  female  heart 
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desire,  tbat  xnj  love  cannot  showsr  upon  thine  t  Speak 
but  the  word,  enchanting  maiden,  and  I  will  bear  thee* 
from  these  scenes,  unseemly  to  thy  gentle  eyes.  AmidBt 
the  pavilions  of  princes  shalt  thou  repose ;  and  amidst 
gardens  of  the  orange  and  the  rose  shalt  thou  listen  to 
the  vows  of  thine  adorer.  Surely,  in  these  arms  thou 
wilt  not  pine  for  a  barbarous  home  and  a  fated  city. 
And  if  thy  pride,  sweet  maiden^  deafen  thee  to  the 
voice  of  nature,  learn  that  the  haughtiest  dames  of 
Spain  would  bend  in  envious  court  to  the  beloved  of 
their  future  king.  This  night  —  listen  to  me,  I  say, 
listen  —  this  night* I  will  bear  thee  hence!  Be  but 
mine,  and  no  matter  whether  heretic  or  infidel,  or 
whatever  the  priests  style  thee,  neither  church  nor 
king  shall  tear  thee  from  the  bosom  of  thy  lover." 

^  It  is  well  spoken,  son  of  the  Most  Christian  Mon- 
arch!" said  a  deep  voice:  and  the  Dominican,  Tomas 
de  Torquemada,  stood  before  the  prince. 

Juan,  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  released  his  hold, 
and,  staggering  back  a  few  paces,  seemed  to  cower, 
abashed  and  humbled,  before  the  eye  of  the  priest,  as 
it  glared  upon  him  through  the  gathering  darkness. 

** Prince,"  said  the  friar,  after  a  pause,  ''not  to  thee 
will  our  Holy  Church  attribute  this  crime;  thy  pioua 
heart  hath  been  betrayed  by  sorcery.     Retire ! " 

''Father,"  said  the  prince,  in  a  tone  into  which, 
despite  his  awe  of  that  terrible  man,  the  fibst  okakd 
IKQTTISTTOB  OF  SpAiir,his  libertine  spirit  involuntarily 
forced  itself,  in  a  half-latent  raillery,  —  "  sorcery  of  eyes 
like  those  bewitched  the  wise  son  of  a  more  pious  sire 
than  even  Ferdinand  of  Aragon." 

"He  blasphemes!"  muttered  the  monk.  "Prince, 
beware!  you  know  not  what  you  do." 

The  prince  lingered;  and  then,  as  if  aware  that  he 
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must  yield,  gathered  his  cloak  round  Mm,  and  left  the 
tent  without  reply. 

Pale  and  trembling, — with  fears  no  less  felt,  per- 
haps, though  more  vague  and  perplexed  fchan  those  from 
which  she  had  just  been  delivered,  —  Leila  stood  before 
the  monk. 

**  Be  seated,  daughter  of  the  faithless, "  said  Torque- 
mada,  "we  would  converse  with  thee;  and,  as  thou 
vainest — I  say  not  thy  soul,  for,  alas!  of  that  precious 
treasure  thou  art  not  conscious  —  but  mark  me,  woman  I 
as  thou  prizest  the  safety  of  those  delicate  limbs  and 
that  wanton  beauty,  answer  truly  what  I  shall  ask  thee. 
The  man  who  brought  thee  hither,  —  is  he,  in  truth, 
tiiy  father  1" 

**  Alas  I  **  answered  Leila,  almost  &inting  with  tenor 
at  this  rude  and  menacing  address,  ''he  is,  in  truth, 
mine  only  parent.'' 

"  And  his  faith,  his  religion  I  '^ 

*  I  have  never  beheld  him  pray." 

''Hem I  he  never  prays,  —  a  noticeable  fact.     But  of 
what  sect,  what  creed,  does  he  profess  himself  9 " 
"^  I  cannot  answer  thee." 

*  Nay,  there  be  means  that  may  wring  from  thee  an 
answer.  Maiden,  be  not  so  stubborn;  speak!  Thinkest 
thou  he  serves  the  temple  of  the  Mahometan  f  " 

"Not  oh,  no!"  answered  poor  Leila,  eagerly,  deem- 
ing that  her  reply,  in  this  at  least,  would  be  acceptable. 
"  He  disowns,  he  scorns,  he  abhors,  the  Moorish  faith, 
—  even,"  she  added,  "with  too  fierce  a  zeal." 

"  Thou  dost  not  share  that  zeal,  then  t  Well,  wor- 
ships he  in  secret  after  the  Christian  rites  t" 

Leila  hung  her  head,  and  answered  not. 

"  I  understand  thy  silence.  And  in  what  beliel^ 
maiden,  wert  thou  reared  beneath  his  rooff 
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*  I  know  not  what  it  is  called  among  men,"  answered 
Leila,  with  finnness,  "  but  it  is  the  faith  of  the  onb 
Ood,  who  protects  his  chosen,  and  shall  avenge  their 
wrongs, —  the  Ood  who  made  earth  and  heaven,  and 
who,  in  an  idolatrous  and  benighted  world,  transmitted 
the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  holy  laws,  from  age 
to  age,  through  the  channel  of  one  solitary  people,  in 
the  plains  of  Palestine  and  by  the  waters  of  the 
Hebron." 

*  And  in  that  &ith  thou  wert  trained,  maiden,  by 
thy  father  t"  said  the  Dominican,  calmly.  ^I  am 
satisfied.  Best  here  in  peace:  we  may  meet  again 
soon." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  a  soft  and  tranquil 
smile, — a  smile  in  which  glazing  eyes  and  agonizing 
hearts  had  often  beheld  the  ghastly  omen  of  the  torture 
and  the  stake. 

On  quitting  the  unfortunate  Leila,  the  monk  took 
his  way  towards  the  neighboring  tent  of  Ferdinand. 
But,  ere  he  reached  it,  a  new  thought  seemed  to  strike 
the  holy  man;  he  altered  the  direction  of  his  steps,  and 
gained  one  of  those  little  shrines  common  in  Catholic 
countries,  and  which  had  been  hastily  built  of  wood,  in 
the  centre  of  a  small  copse,  and  by  the  side  of  a  brawl- 
ing rivulet,  towards  the  back  of  the  king's  pavilion. 
But  one  solitary  sentry,  at  the  entrance  of  the  copse, 
guarded  the  consecrated  place ;  and  its  exceeding  loneli- 
ness and  quiet  were  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  animated 
world  of  the  surrounding  camp.  The  monk  entered  the 
shrine,  and  fell  down  on  his  knees  before  an  image 
of  the  Viigin,  rudely  sculptured,  indeed,  but  richly 
decorated. 

*  Ah,  Holy  Mother  I "  groaned  this  singular  man, 
*  support  me  in  the  trial  to  which  I  am  appointed. 
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Thou  knowest  that  the  glory  of  thy  blessed  Son  is 
the  sole  object  for  which  I  live,  and  move,  and  have 
my  being;  but  at  times,  alas!  the  spirit  is  infected 
with  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  Ora  pro  nobis,  0 
Mother  of  mercy!  Verily,  oftentimes  my  heart  sinks 
within  me  when  it  is  mine  to  vindicate  the  honor  of 
thy  holy  cause  against  the  young  and  the  tender,  the 
aged  and  the  decrepit.  But  what  are  beauty  and  youth, 
gray  hairs  and  trembling  knees,  in  the  eye  of  the 
Creator?  Miserable  worms  are  we  all;  nor  is  there 
anything  acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight  but  the  hearts 
of  the  faithful.  Touth  without  faith,  age  without 
belief,  purity  without  grace,  virtue  without  holiness, 
are  only  more  hideous  by  their  seeming  beauty, — 
whited  sepulchres,  glittering  rottenness.  I  know  this, 
—  I  know  it ;  but  the  human  man  is  strong  within  me. 
Strengthen  me,  that  I  pluck  it  out;  so  that,  by  diligent 
and  constant  struggle  with  the  feeble  Adam,  thy  ser- 
vant may  be  reduced  into  a  mere  machine,  to  punish 
the  godless  and  advance  the  Church." 

Here  sobs  and  tears  choked  the  speech  of  the 
Dominican;  he  grovelled  in  the  dust,  he  tore  his  hair, 
he  howled  aloud:  the  agony  was  fierce  upon  him.  At 
length  he  drew  from  his  robe  a  whip,  composed  of 
several  thongs  studded  with  small  and  sharp  naib; 
and,  stripping  his  gown,  and  the  shirt  of  hair  worn 
underneath  over  his  shoulders,  applied  the  scourge  to 
the  naked  flesh  with  a  fury  which  soon  covered  the 
greensward  with  the  thick  and  clotted  blood.  The 
exhaustion  which  followed  this  terrible  penance  seemed 
to  restore  the  senses  of  the  stem  fanatic.  A  smile  broke 
over  the  features,  that  bodily  pain  only  released  from 
the  anguished  expression  of  mental  and  visionary  strug- 
gles; and  when  he  rose,  and  drew  the  hair-cloth  shirt 
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tnret  the  lacerated  and  qnivering  fleeh,  he  said,  *  Now 
hast  thou  deigned  to  eomfort  and  visit  me,  O  pitying 
Mother;  and  even  as  hy  these  austerities  against  this 
miserable  body  is  the  spirit  relieved  and  soothed,  so 
dost  thou  typify  and  betoken  that  men's  bodies  are  not 
to  be  spared  by  those  who  seek  to  save  souls,  and  faring 
the  nations  of  the  earth  into  thy  fold.** 

With  that  thought  the  countenance  of.  Torquemada 
re^ssumed  its  wonted  rigid  and  passionless  composure; 
and  replacing  the  acourgCi  yet  clotted  with  blood,  in 
hie  bosom,  he  pursued  his  way  to  the  royal  tent. 

He  found  Ferdinand  poring  over  the  accounts  of  the 
vast  expenses  of  his  military  preparations,  which  he  had 
just  received  from  his  treasurer;  and  the  brow  of  the 
thrifty  though  ostentatious  monarch  was  greatly  over- 
cast by  the  examination. 

"  By  the  Bulls  of  Guisando,"  said  the  king,  gravely, 

"  I  purchase  the  salvation  of  my  army,  in.  this  holy 

war,  at  a  marvellous  heavy  price;  and  if  the  ii^dels 

hold  out  much  longer,  we  shall  have  to  pawn  our  very 

patrimony  of  Aragon/' 

^Son,"  answered  the  Dominican,  ''to  purposes  like 
thine,  fear  not  that  Providence  itself  will  supply  the 
worldly  means.  But  why  doubtest  thout  are  not  the 
means  within  thy  reach)  It  is  just  that  thou  alone 
shouldst  not  support  the  wars  by  which  Christendom  is 
glorified.     Are  there  not  othen  t " 

^  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say,  father,''  interrupted 
the  king,  quickly,— -''thou  wouldst  observe  that  my 
brother  moDarchs  should  assist  me  with  arms  and  treas- 
ure. Most  just;  but  they  are  avaricious  and  envious, 
Tomas,  and  Mammon  hath  corrupted  tiiem." 

'^  Nay,  not  to  kings  pointed  my  thought." 

*  Well,  then,"  resumed  the  king^  impatiently,  *  thou 
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wooldBt  imply  that  mine  own  knights  and  nobles  dionld 
yield  up  their  oofferd,  and  mortgage  their  posaeaaionB. 
And  80  they  ought;  but  they  murmur  already  at  what 
they  have  yielded  to  our  necessities." 

"And,  in  truth/'  rejoined  the  friari  ''these  noble 
warriors  should  not  be  shorn  of  a  splendor  that  well 
becomes  the  valiant  champions  of  the  Church.  Nay, 
listen  to  me,  son,  and  I  may  suggest  a  means  whereby 
not  the  friends  but  enemies  of  the  Catholic  &ith 
shall  contribute  to  the  downfall  of  the  Paynim.  In 
thy  dominions,  especially  those  newly  won,  throughout 
Andalusia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cordova,  are  men  of 
enormous  wealth;  the  very  caverns  of  the  earth  are 
sown  with  the  impious  treasure  they  have  plundered 
from  Christian  hands,  and  consume  in  the  furtherance 
of  their  iniquity.  Sire,  I  speak  of  the  race  that 
crucified  the  Lord." 

''The  Jews;  ay,  but  the  excuse  — " 

"  Is  before  thee.  This  traitor,  with  whom  thou 
boldest  intercourse,  who  vowed  to  thee  to  render  up 
Granada,  and  who  was  found,  the  very  next  morning, 
fighting  with  the  Moors,  with  the  blood  of  a  Spanish 
martyr  red  upon  his  hands,  did  he  not  confess  that  his 
fathers  were  of  that  hateful  racel  did  he  not  bargain 
with  thee  to  elevate  his  brethren  to  the  nmk  of  Chris- 
tians? and  has  he  not  left  with  thee,  upon  false 
pretences,  a  harlot  of  his  faith,  who,  by  soreery  and 
the  help  of  the  Evil  One,  hath  seduced  into  frantic 
passion  the  heart  ol  the  heir  of  the  most  Christian 

king?" 
"Hal  thus  does  that  libertine  boy  ever  scandaliae 

us  I  "  said  the  king,  latterly. 

"Well,"  pursued  the  Dominican,   not   heeding  the 

interruptioni   "have    you   not  here  excuse  enough  to 
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irring  from  ttie  whole  race  the  putehaae  of  their  exist- 
ence t  Note  the  glaring  proof  of  this  conspiracy  of  hell. 
The  outcasts  of  the  earth  employed  this  crafty  agent  to 
contract  with  thee  for  power;  and,  to  consummate  their 
guilty  designs,  the  arts  that  seduced  Solomon  are  em- 
ployed against  thy  son.  The  beauty  of  the  strange 
woman  captivateB  his  senses;  8o  that  through  the  future 
sovereign  of  Spain  the  counsels  of  Jewish  craft  may 
establish  the  domination  of  Jewish  ambition.  How 
knowest  thou,"  he  added,  as  he  observed  that  Ferdinand 
listened  to  him  with  earnest  attention,  —  **  how  knowest 
thou  but  what  the  next  step  might  have  been  thy  secret 
assassination,  so  that  the  victim  of  witchcraft,  the 
minion  of  the  Jewess,  might  reign  in  the  stead  of  the 
mighty  and  unconquerable  Ferdinand! " 

"Go  on,  father,"  said  the  king,  thoughtfully;  "I  see 
at  least  enough  to  justify  an  impost  upon  these  serviton 
of  Mammon." 

"  But  though  common-sense  suggests  to  us/'  continued 
Torquemada,  '^that  this  disguised  Israelite  could  not 
have  acted  on  so  vast  a  design  without  the  instigation  of 
his  brethren,  not  only  in  Granada,  but  throughout  all 
Andalusia,  —  would  it  not  be  right  to  obtain  from  him 
his  confession,  and  that  of  the  maiden,  within  the  camp, 
so  that  we  may  have  broad  and  undeniable  evidence 
whereon  to  act^  and  to  still  all  cavil  that  may  come  not 
only  from  the  godless,  but  even  from  the  too  tender 
scruples  of  the  righteous  f  Even  the  queen  —  whom  the 
saints  ever  guardi  —  hath  ever  too  soft  a  heart  for  these 
infidels;  and  —  " 

"  Bight ! "  cried  the  king,  again  breaking  upon 
Torquemada;  "Isabel,  the  Queen  of  Castile,  must  be 
satisfied  of  the  justice  of  all  our  actions." 

"  And,  should  it  be  proved  that  thy  throne  or  life  were 
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endangered,  and  that  magic  was  exeicised  to  entrap  her 
royal  son  into  a  passion  for  a  Jewish  maiden,  which  the 
Chuxoh  holds  a  crime  worthy  of  excommnnication  itself 
surely,  instead  of  counteracting,  she  would  assist  our 
schemes." 

"Holy  friend,"  said  Ferdinand,  with  energy,  "ever 
a  comforter,  hoth  for  this  world  and  the  next,  to  thee, 
and  to  the  new  powers  intrusted  to  thee,  we  commit  this 
charge;  see  to  it  at  once;  time  presses:  Granada  is  ohsti- 
nate,  —  the  treasury  waxes  low." 

"  SoUi  thou  hast  said  enough, "  replied  the  Dominican, 
closing  his  eyes,  and  muttering  a  short  thanksgiving. 
"  Now  then  to  my  task." 

"Yet  stay,"  said  the  king,  with  an  altered  visage; 
"  follow  me  to  my  oratory  within.  My  heart  is  heavy, 
and  I  would  fain  seek  the  solace  of  the  confessional." 

The  monk  oheyed;  and  while  Ferdinand,  whose 
wonderful  abilities  were  mingled  with  the  weakest 
superstition,  — -  who  persecuted  &om  policy,  yet  believed 
in  his  own  heart  that  he  punished  but  from  piety,  — 
canfessed  with  penitent  tears  the  grave  offences  of  aves 
forgotten  and  beads  untold;  and  while  the  Dominican 
admonished,  rebuked,  or  soothed,  —  neither  prince  nor 
monk  ever  dreamed  that  there  was  an  error  to  confess  in, 
or  a  penance  to  be  adjudged  to,  the  cruelty  that  tortured 
a  fellow-being,  or  the  avarice  that  sought  pretences  for 
the  extortion  of  a  whole  people. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  Tribunal  and  the  Miracle. 

It  was  the  dead  of  night  —  the  army  was  hushed  m 
sleep  -^  when  four  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Holy 
Brotherhood,  bearing  with  them  one  whose  manacles 
proclaimed  him  a  prisoner,  passed  in  steady  silence  to  a 
huge  tent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  royal  pavilion.  A 
deep  dyke,  formidable  barricadoes,  and  sentries  stationed 
at  frequent  intervals,  testified  the  estimation  in  which 
the  safety  of  this  segment  of  the  camp  was  held.  The 
tent  to  which  the  soldiers  approached  was,  in  extent, 
larger  than  even  the  king's  pavilion  itself,  —  a  mansion 
of  canvas,  surrounded  by  a  wide  wall  of  massive  stones; 
and  from  its  summit  gloomed,  in  the  clear  and  shining 
starlight,  a  small  black  pennant,  on  which  was  wrought 
a  white,  broad-pointed  cross.  The  soldiers  halted  at  the 
gate  in  the  wall,  resigned  their  charge,  with  a  whispered 
watchword,  to  two  gaunt  sentries;  and  then  (relieving 
the  sentries,  who  proceeded  on  with  the  prisoner)  re- 
mained, mute  and  motionless,  at  the  post:  for  stem 
silence  and  Spartan  discipline  were  the  attributes  of  the 
brotherhood  of  St.  Hermandad. 

The  prisoner,  as  he  now  neared  the  tent,  halted  a 
moment,  looked  round  steadily,  as  if  to  fix  the  spot  in 
his  remembrance,  and  then,  with  an  impatient  though 
stately  gesture,  followed  his  guards.  He  passed  two 
divisions  of  the  tent^  dimly  lighted,  and  apparently 
deserted.  A  man  clad  in  long  black  robes,  with  a 
white  cross  on  his  breast^  now  appeared;,  there  was  an 
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interchange  of  signals  in  dumb  show,  and  in  anothei 
moment  Almamen,  the  Hebrew,  stood  within  a  Luge 
chamber  (if  so  that  division  of  the  tent  might  be  called) 
hung  with  black  serge.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  space 
was  an  estrado,  or  platform,  on  which,  by  a  long  table, 
sat  three  men ;  while  at  the  head  of  the  board  was  seen 
the  calm  and  rigid  countenance  of  Tomas  de  Torquemada. 
The  threshold  of  the  tent  was  guarded  by  two  men, 
in  garments  similar  in  hue  and  fashion  to  those  of 
the  figure  who  had  ushered  Almamen  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  inquisitor,  each  bearing  a  long  lance,  and 
with  a  long  two-edged  sword  by  his  side.  This  made 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  melancholy  and  ominous 
apartment. 

The  Israelite  looked  round  with  a  pale  brow,  but  a 
flashing  and  scornful  eye ;  and  when  he  met  the  gaze  of 
the  Dominican,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  those  two  men, 
each  so  raised  above  his  fellows  by  the  sternness  of  his 
nature  and  the  energy  of  his  passions,  sought  by  a  look 
alone  to  assert  his  own  supremacy  and  crush  his  foe. 
Yet,  in  truth,  neither  did  justice  to  the  other;  and  the 
indignant  disdain  of  Almamen  was  retorted  by  the  cold 
and  icy  contempt  of  the  Dominican. 

"Prisoner,"  said  Torquemada  (the  first  to  withdraw 
his  gaze),  "  a  less  haughty  and  stubborn  demeanor  might 
have  better  suited  thy  condition.  But  no  matter;  oui 
Church  is  meek  and  humble.  We  have  sent  for  thee  in 
a  charitable  and  paternal  hope ;  for  although  as  spy  and 
traitor  thy  life  is  already  forfeited,  yet  would  we  fain 
redeem  and  spare  it  to  repentance.  That  hope  mayst 
thou  not  forego,  for  the  nature  of  all  of  us  is  weak  and 
clings  to  life, —  that  straw  of  the  drowning  seaman." 

"Priest,  if  such  thou  art,"  replied  the  Hebrew,  *! 
have  already,  when  first  brought  to  this  camp,  explained 
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the  causes  of  my  detention  amongst  the  troops  of  the 
Moor.  It  was  my  zeal  for  the  King  of  Spain  that  brought 
me  into  that  peril.  Escaping  from  that  peril,  incurred 
in  his  behalf,  is  the  Eling  of  Spain  to  be  my  accuser  and 
my  judge  ?  If,  however,  my  life  now  be  sought  as  the 
grateful  return  for  the  proffer  of  inestimable  service,  I 
stand  here  to  yield  it.  Do  thy  worst;  and  tell  thy 
master  that  he  loses  more  by  my  death  than  he  can  win 
by  the  lives  of  thirty  thousand  warriors. " 

"Cease  this  idle  babble,"  said  the  monk-inquisitor, 
contemptuously ;  "  nor  think  thou  couldst  ever  deceive, 
with  thy  empty  words,  the  mighty  intellect  of  Ferdinand 
of  Spain.  Thou  hast  now  to  defend  thyself  against  still 
graver  charges  than  those  of  treachery  to  the  king  whom 
thou  didst  profess  to  serve.  Yea,  misbeliever  as  thou 
art,  it  is  thine  to  vindicate  thyself  from  blasphemy  against 
the  Qod  thou  shouldst  adore.  Confess  the  truth :  thou 
art  of  the  tribe  and  faith  of  Israel  f " 

The  Hebrew  frowned  darkly.  ''Man,"  said  he, 
solemnly,  "is  a  judge  of  the  deeds  of  men,  but  not  of 
their  opinions.     I  will  not  answer  thee. " 

"  Pause !  We  have  means  at  hand  that  the  strongest 
nerves  and  the  stoutest  hearts  have  failed  to  encounter. 
Pause — confess !  " 

"  Thy  threat  awes  me  not,"  said  the  Hebrew:  " but  I 
am  human ;  and  since  thou  wouldst  know  the  truth,  thou 
mayst  learn  it  without  the  torture.  I  am  of  the  same 
race  as  the  apostles  of  thy  Church, —  I  am  a  Jew." 

"He  confesses, — write  down  the  words.  Prisoner, 
thou  hast  done  wisely;  and  we  pray  the  Lord  that^ 
acting  thus,  thou  mayst  escape  both  the  torture  and 
the  death.  And  in  that  faith  thy  daughter  was  reared  f 
Answer. " 

"My  daughter!  there  is  no  charge  against  her!    By 
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the  God  of  Sinai  and  Hoieb,  you  dare  not  touch  a  haii 
of  that  innocent  head !  " 

"  Answer, "  repeated  the  inquisitor,  coldly. 

''I  do. answer.  She  was  hrought  up  no  renegade  to 
her  father's  faith." 

^  Write  down  the  confession.  Prisoner, "  resumed  the 
Dominican,  after  a  pause,  **  hut  few  more  questions  re- 
main ;  answer  them  truly,  and  thy  life  is  saved.  In  thy 
conspiracy  to  raise  thy  brotherhood  of  Andalusia  to 
power  and  influence,  or,  as  thou  didst  craftily  term  it, 
to  equal  laws  with  the  followers  of  our  blessed  Lord, — 
in  thy  conspiracy  (by  what  dark  arts  I  seek  not  now 
to  know;  protege  7to«,  beate  Daminef)  to  entangle  in 
wanton  affections  to  thy  daughter  the  heart  of  the  Infant 
of  Spain,  — silence,  I  say,  be  still!  —  in  this  conspiracy 
thou  wert  aided,  abetted,  or  instigated  by  certain  Jews 
of  Andalusia  —  " 

''Hold,  priest!  "  cried  Almamen,  impetuously,  ^thou 
didst  name  my  child.  Do  I  hear  aright)  Placed  under 
the  sacred  charge  of  a  king  and  a  belted  knight,  has  she 
—  oh!  answer  me,  I  implore  thee  — been  insulted  by  the 
licentious  addresses  of  one  of  that  king's  own  lineage  t 
Answer!     I  am  a  Jew, —  but  I  am  a  father  and  a  man.'' 

"This  pretended  passion  deceives  us  not,"  said  the 
Dominican  (who,  himself  cut  off  from  the  ties  of  life, 
knew  nothing  of  their  power).  "  Beply  to  the  question 
put  to  thee;  name  thy  accomplices." 

"  I  have  told  thee  all.  Thou  hast  refused  to  answer 
ma.     I  scorn  and  defy  thee ;  my  lips  are  closed. " 

The  grand  inquisitor  glanced  to  his  brethren,  and 
raised  his  hand.  His  assistants  whispered  each  other; 
one  of  them  rose,  and  disappeared  behind  the  canvas 
at  the  back  of  the  tent.  Presently  the  hangings  were 
withdrawn;  and  the  prisoner  beheld  an  interior  chamber, 
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hung  with  various  instruments,  tbe  natuie  of  whidi  was 
betfayed  by  their  very  shape;  while,  by  the  rack,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  that  dreary  chamber,  stood  a  tall  and 
grisly  figure,  his  anns  bare,  his  eyes  bent,  as  by  an  in- 
stinet,  on  the  prisoner. 

Almamen  gased  at  these  dread  preparations  with  an 
unflinching  aspect.  The  guards  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tent  approached;  they  struck  o£F  the  fetten  from  his 
feet  and  hands;  they  led  him  towards  the  appointed 
place  of  torture. 

Suddenly  the  Israelite  paused. 

"Priest,"  said  he,  in  a  more  humble  accent  than  he 
had  yet  assumed,"  the  tidings  that  thou  didst  communi- 
cate to  me  respecting  the  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and 
love  bewildered  and  confused  me  for  the  moment.  Suf- 
fer me  but  for  a  single  moment  to  re-collect  my  senses, 
and  I  wUl  answer  without  compulsion  all  thou  mayst  ask. 
Permit  thy  question  to  be  repeated." 

The  Dominican,  whose  cruelty  to  others  seemed  to 
himself  sanctioned  by  his  own  insensibility  to  fear  and 
contempt  for  bodily  pain,  smiled  with  bitter  scorn  at  the 
apparent  vacillation  and  weakness  of  the  prisoner;  but 
as  he  delighted  not  in  torture  merely  for  torture's  sake, 
he  motioned  to  the  guards  to  release  the  Israelite ;  and 
replied  in  a  Yoice  unnaturelly  mild  and  kindly,  consider* 
ing  the  circiunstances  of  the  scene, — 

"  Prisoner,  could  we  save  thee  from  pain,  even  by  the 
anguish  of  our  own  flesh  and  sinews,  Heaven  is  our 
judge  that  we  would  willingly  undergo  the  torture  which 
with  grief  and  sorrow  we  ordained  to  thee.  Pause ;  take 
breath,-—  collect  thyself.  Three  minutes  shalt  thou  have 
to  consider  what  course  to  adopt  ere  we  repeat  the  ques- 
tion. But  then,  beware  how  thou  triflest  with  our 
indulgeneel " 
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*  It  suffices, — I  thank  thee,**  said  the  Hebrew,  with 
a  touch  of  gratitude  in  his  voice.  As  he  spoke,  he  bent 
his  face  within  his  bosom,  which  he  covered,  as  in  pro- 
found meditation,  with  the  folds  of  his  long  robe.  Scarce 
half  the  brief  time  allowed  him  had  expired,  when  he 
again  lifted  his  countenance,  and,  as  he  did  so,  flung 
Imck  his  garment.  The  Dominican  uttered  a  loud  cry ; 
the  guards  started  liack  in  awe.  A  wonderful  change 
had  come  over  the  intended  victim ;  he  seemed  to  stand 
amongst  them  literally  wrapped  in  fire ;  flames  burst  from 
his  lip^  and  played  with  his  long  locks,  as,  catching  the 
glowing  hue,  they  curled  over  his  shoulders,  like  ser- 
pents of  burning  light;  blood-red  were  his  breast  and 
1  limbs,  his  haughty  crest,  and  his  outstretched  arm ;  and 

I  as,  for  a  single  moment,  he  met  the  shuddering  eyes  of 

;  his  judges,  he  seemed,  indeed,  to  verify  all  the  supersti- 

j  tiona  of  the  time, — no  longer  the  trembling  captive,  but 

'  the  mighty  demon  or  the  terrible  magician. 

I  The  Dominican  was  the  first  to  recover  his  self-posses- 

sion.    ''Seize   the  enchanter!"   he  exclaimed;   but  no 
f  man  stirred.     Ere  yet  the  exclamation  had  died  on  his 

lip,  Almamen  took  from  his  breast  a  phial,  and  dashed 
it  on  the  ground, — it  broke  into  a  thousand  shivers;  a 
mist  rose  over  the  apartment,  —  it  spread,  thickened, 
darkened,  as  a  sudden  night ;  the  lamps  could  not  pierce 
it.  The  luminous  form  of  the  Hebrew  grew  dull  and 
dim,  until  it  vanished  in  the  shade.  On  every  eye  blind- 
ness seemed  to  fall.  There  was  a  dead  silence,  broken 
by  a  cry  and  groan ;  and  when,  after  some  minutes,  the 
darkness  gradually  dispersed,  Almamen  was  gone.  One 
of  the  guards  lay  bathed  in  blood  upon  the  ground ;  they 
raised  him ;  he  had  attempted  to  seize  the  prisoner,  and 
had  been  stricken  with  a  mortal  wound.  He  died  as 
he  faltered  forth  the  explanation.    In  the  confusion  and 
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dismay  of  the  scene,  none  noticed,  till  long  afterwards, 
that  the  prisoner  had  paused  long  enough  to  strip  the 
dying  guurd  of  his  long  mantle,  —  a  proof  that  he  feared 
lus  more  secret  arts  might  not  suffice  to  bear  him  safe 
through  the  camp  without  the  aid  of  worldly  stratagem. 
"  The  fiend  hath  been  amongst  us  I "  said  the  Domini- 
can, solemnly,  falling  on  his  knees, —  '^  let  us  pray." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Isabel  and  the  Jewish  liaiden. 

Whilib  this  scene  took  place  before  the  tribtinal  of  Tor- 
quemada,  Leila  had  been  summoned  from  the  indulgence 
of  fears  which  her  gentle  nature  and  her  luxurious  nur- 
turing had  ill-fitted,  her  to  contend  against,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  queen.  That  gifted  and  high-spirited  princess, 
whose  virtues  were  her  own,  whose  faults  were  of  her 
age,  was  not,  it  is  true,  without  the  superstition  and 
something  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  her  royal '  spouse ; 
but  even  where  her  faith  assented  to  persecution,  her 
heart  ever  inclined  to  mercy ;  and  it  was  her  voice  alone 
that  ever  counteracted  the  fiery  zeal  of  Torquemada,  and 
mitigated  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  ones  who 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  She  had,  happily 
too,  within  her  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  the 
sentiment  of  compassion ;  and  often,  when  she  could  not 
save  the  accused,  she  prevented  the  consequences  of  his 
imputed  crime  falling  upon  the  innocent  mcimbers  of  his 
house  or  tribe. 

,  In  the  interval  between  his  conversation  with  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  examination  of  Almamen,  the  Dominican 
had  sought  the  queen^  and  had  placed  before  her,  in 
glowing  colors,  not  only  the  treason  of  Almamen,  but 
the  consequences  of  the  impious  passion  her  son  bad  con- 
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ceived  for  Leila.  In  that  day  any  connection  between 
a  Christian  knight  and  a  Jewess  was  deemed  a  sin  scarce 
expiable;  and  Isabel  conceived  all  that  horror  of  her 
son's  offence  which  wi^s  natural  in  a  pious  mother  and  a 
haughty  queen.  But,  despite  all  the  arguments  of  the 
friar,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  render  up  Leila 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  that  dread  court, 
but  newly  established,  did  not  dare,  without  her  consent^ 
to  seize  upon  one  under  the  immediate  protection  of  tiie 
queen. 

"  Fear  not,  father,''  said  Isabel,  with  quiet  firmness, — 
"  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  examine  the  maiden ;  and 
at  least  I  will  see  her  removed  from  all  chance  of  tempt- 
ing or  being  tempted  by  this  graceless  boy.  But  she  was 
placed  under  charge  of  the  king  and  myself  as  a  hostage 
and  a  trust;  we  accepted  the  charge,  and  our  royal  honor 
is  pledged  to  the  safety  of  the  maiden.  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  deny  the  existence  of  sorcery,  assured  as 
we  are  of  its  emanation  from  the  Evil  One ;  but  I  fear, 
in  this  fancy  of  Juan's,  that  the  maiden  is  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning;  and  yet  my  son  is,  doubtless,  not 
aware  of  the  unhappy  faith  of  the  Jewess,  the  knowledge 
of  which  alone  will  suffice  to  cure  him  of  his  error.  Ton 
shake  your  head,  father;  but^  I  repeat,  I  will  act  in  this 
affair  so.  as  to  merit  the  confidence  I  demand.  Go,  good 
Tomas.  We  have  not  reigned  so  long  without  belief  in 
our  power  to  control  and  deal  with  a  simple  maiden.  ** 

The  queen  extended  her  hand  to  the  monk  with  a 
smile  so  sweet  in  its  dignity  that  it  softened  even 
that  rugged  heart;  and  with  a  reluctant  sigh,  and  a 
murmured  prayer  that  her  counsels  might  be  guided  for 
the  best,  Torquemada  left  the  royal  presence. 

"  The  poor  child!  "  thought  Isabel,  —  **  those  tender 
limbs    and  that   fragile   form  are    ill    fitted    for  yon 
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monk's  stem  tutelage.  She  aeeniB  gentle;  and  her  face 
has  in  it  all  the  yielding  softness  of  our  sex:  douhtless, 
hy  mild  means,  she  may  he  persuaded  to  ahjure  her 
wretched  creed;  and  the  shade  of  some  holy  convent 
may  hide  her  alike  from  the  licentious  gaze  of  my  son 
and  the  iron  zeal  of  the  Inquisitor.     I  will  see  her." 

When  Leila  entered  the  queen's  pavilion,  Isahel, 
who  was  alone,  marked  her  tremhling  step  with  a 
compassionate  eye;  and  as  Leila,  in  ohedience  to  the 
queen's  request,  threw  up  her  veil,  the  paleness  of  her 
cheek  and  the  traces  of  recent  tears  appealed  to  Isahel's 
heart  with  more  success  than  had  attended  all  the  pious 
invectives  of  Torquemada. 

"  Maiden,"  said  Isahel,  encouragingly,  ''  I  fear  thou 
hast  heen  strangely  harassed  hy  the  thoughtless  caprice 
of  the  young  prince.  Think  of  it  no  more.  But  if 
thou  art  what  I  have  ventured  to  helieve  and  to  assert 
thee  to  he,  cheerfully  suhscrihe  to  the  means  I  will 
suggest  for  preventing  the  continuance  of  addresses 
which  cannot  hut  injure  thy  fair  name." 

*  Ah,  madam!"  said  Leila,  as  she  fell  on  one  knee 
heside  the  queen,  "  most  joyfully,  most  gratefully,  will 
J  accept  any  asylum  which  proffers  solitude  and  peace." 

"The  asylum  to  which  I  would  fain  lead  thy  steps, ** 
answered  Isahel,  gently,  ''is  indeed  one  whose  soli- 
tude is  holy,  whose  peace  is  that  of  heaven.  But  of 
this  hereafter.  Thou  wilt  not  hesitate,  then,  to  quit 
the  camp,  unknown  to  the  prince,  and  ere  he  can  again 
seek  thee?" 

*  Hesitate,  madam f  Ah!  rather,  how  shall  I  express 
my  thanks  t" 

"  I  did  not  read  that  face  misjudgingly,"  thought  the 
queen,  as  she  resumed.  ''Be  it  so;  we  will  not  lose 
another  night.     Withdraw  yonder,  through  the  inner 
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tent ;  the  litter  shall  be  straight  prepared  for  thee ;  and 
ere  midnight  thou  shalt  sleep  in  safety  under  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  bravest  knights  and  noblest  ladies  that  our 
realm  can  boast.  Thou  shalt  bear  with  thee  a  letter 
that  shall  commend  thee  specially  to  the  care  of  thy 
hostess, — thou  wilt  find  her  of  a  kindly  and  fostering 
nature.  And,  oh,  maiden!"  added  the  queen «  with 
benevolent  warmth,  "steel  not  thy  heart  against  her, 
listen  with  ductile  senses  to  her  gentle  ministry;  and 
may  God  and  his  Son  prosper  that  pious  lady's  counsel, 
so  that  it  may  win  a  new  strayling  to  the  Immortal 
Fold!" 

Leila  listened  and  wondered,  but  made  no  answer; 
imtil,  as  she  gained  the  entrance  to  the  interior  division 
of  the  tent,  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  said, — 

'^Pardon  me,  gracious  queen,  but  dare  I  ask  thee  one 
question,  —  it  is  not  of  myself  ? " 

"  Speak,  and  fear  not." 

"My  father, — hath  aught  been  heard  of  himf  He 
promised  that  ere  the  fifth  day  were  passed,  he  would 
once  more  see  his  child;  and,  alas!  that  date  is  past, 
and  I  am  still  alone  in  the  dwelling  of  the  stranger  I  " 

**  Unhappy  child ! "  muttered  Isabel  to  herself,  "  thou 
knowest  not  his  treason  nor  his  fate,  — yet  why  shouldst 
thou  ?  Ignorant  of  what  would  render  thee  blest  here- 
after, continue  ignorant  of  what  would  afflict  thee  here. 
Be  cheered,  maiden,"  answered  the  queen,  aloud.  "  No 
doubt,  there  are  reasons  sufficient  to  forbid  your  meet- 
ing. But  thou  shalt  not  lack  friends  in  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  stranger." 

"Ah,  noble  queen,  pardon  me,  and  one  word  more! 
There  hath  been  with  me,  more  than  once,  a  stem  old 
man,  whose  voice  freezes  the  blood  within  my  veins; 
he  questions  me  of  my  father,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  foe 
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who  would  entrap  from  the  child  something  to  the  peril 
of  the  sire.  That  man,  —  thou  knowest  him,  graciouF 
queen,  —  he  cannot  have  the  power  to  harm  my  father  Y " 

**  Peace,  maiden !  the  man  thou  speakest  of  is  the  priest 
of  Gkxi,  and  the  innocent  have  nothing  to  dread  from  hia 
reverend  leal.  For  thyself,  I  say  again,  be  cheered; 
in  the  home  to  which  I  consign  thee,  thou  wilt  see 
him  no  more.  Take  comfort,  poor  child,  —  weep  not: 
all  have  their  cares;  our  duty  is  to  bear  in  this  life, 
reserving  hope  only  for  the  next." 

The  queen,  destined  herself  to  those  domestic  afflic- 
tions which  pomp  cannot  soothe  nor  power  allay,  spoke 
with  a  prophetic  sadness  which  yet  more  touched  a 
heart  that  her  kindness  of  look  and  tone  had  already 
softened ;  and,  in  the  impulse  of  a  nature  never  tutored 
in  the  rigid  ceremonials  of  that  stately  court,  Leila 
suddenly  came  forward,  and  falling  on  one  knee,  seised 
the  hand  of  her  protectress,  and  kissed  it  warmly  throu£^ 
her  tears. 

''Are  you,  too,  unhappy t "  she  said.  ''I  will  pray 
for  you  to  mp  Ood!" 

The  queen,  surprised  and  moved  at  an  action  which, 
had  witnesses  been  present,  would  only  perhaps  (for 
such  is  human  nature)  have  offended  her  Castilian 
prejudices,  left  her  hand  in  Leila's  grateful  clasp; 
and,  laying  the  other  upon  the  parted  and  luxuriant 
ringlets  of  the  kneeling  maiden,  said  gently:  ''And 
thy  prayers  shall  avail  thee  and  me  when  thy  God  and 
mine  are  the  same.  Bless  thee,  maiden!  I  am  a  mother; 
thou  art  motherless, — bless  theel'' 
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CHAPTEE  II. 


Hie  Temptation  of  the  Jeweii>— in  which  the  Hiatoiy 

from  the  Ontwaid  to  the  IntemaL 


It  was  about  the  yeiy  hour,  almost  the  very  moment, 
in  which  Almamen  effected  his  mysterioua  escape  from 
the  tent  of  the  Inquisition,  that  the  train  aocompanying 
the  litter  which  bore  Leila,  and  which  was  composed  of 
some  chosen  soldiers  of  Isabel's  own  body-guard,  after 
traversing  the  camp,  winding  along  that  part  of  the 
mountainous  defile  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  ascending  a  high  and  steep  acclivity, 
halted  before  the  gates  of  a  strongly  fortified  castle 
renowned  in  the  chronicles  of  that  memorable  war. 
The  hoarse  challenge  of  the  sentry,  the  grating  of 
jealous  bars,  the  clanks  of  hoofs  upon  the  rough  pave- 
ment of  the  courts,  and  the  streaming  glare  of  torches, 
— falling  upon  stem  and  bearded  visages,  and  imparting 
a  ruddier  glow  to  the  moonlit  buttresses  and  battlements 
of  the  fortress,  —  aroused  Leila  from  a  kind  of  torpor 
rather  than  sleep,  in  which  the  fatigue  and  excitement 
of  the  day  had  steeped  her  senses.  An  old  seneschal 
conducted  her  through  vast  and  gloomy  halls  (how 
unlike  the  brilliant  chambers  and  fitntastic  arcades  of 
her  Moorish  home  I)  to  a  huge  Gothic  apartment,  hung 
with  the  arras  of  Flemish  looms.  In  a  few  moments 
maidens,  hastily  aroused  from  slumber,  grouped  around 
her  with  a  respect  which  would  certainly  not  have  been 
accorded  had  her  birth  and  creed  been  known.  They 
gased  with  surprise  at  her  extraordinary  beauty  and 
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foreign  garb,  and  evidentlj  considered  the  new  guest 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  scanty  society  of  the  castle. 
Under  any  other  circumstances  the  strangeness  of  all 
she  saw,  and  the  frowning  gloom  of  the  chamber  to 
which  she  was  consigned,  would  have  damped  the 
spirits  of  one  whose  destiny  had  so  suddenly  passed  ' 
from  the  deepest  quiet  into  the  sternest  excitement. 
But  any  change  was  a  relief  to  the  roar  of  the  camp, 
the  addresses  of  the  prince,  and  the  ominous  voice  and 
countenance  of  Torquemada;  and  Leila  looked  around 
her,  with  the  feeling  that  the  queen's  promise  was 
fulfilled,  and  that  she  was  already  amidst  the  blessings 
of  shelter  and  repose.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
sleep  revisited  her  eyelids,  and  when  she  woke,  the 
noonday  sun  streamed  broadly  through  the  lattice.  By 
the  bedside  sat  a  matron  advanced  in  years,  but  of  a 
mild  and  prepossessing  countenance,  which  only  bor* 
rowed  a  yet  more  attractive  charm  from  an  expression 
of  placid  and  habitual  melancholy.  She  was  robed  in 
black;  but  the  rich  pearls  that  were  interwoven  in  the 
sleeves  and  stomacher,  the  jewelled  cross  that  was 
appended  from  a  chain  of  massive  gold,  and,  still  more, 
a  certain  air  of  dignity  and  command  bespoke,  even  to 
the  inexperienced  eye  of  Leila,  the  evidence  of  superior 
station. 

^  Thou  hast  slept  late,  daughter,"  said  the  lady,  with 
a  benevolent  smile ;  "  may  thy  slumbers  have  refreshed 
thee  I  Accept  my  regrets  that  I  knew  not  till  this 
morning  of  thine  arrival,  or  I  should  have  been  the 
first  to  welcome  the  charge  of  my  royal  mistress." 

There  was  in  the  look,  much  more  than  in  the  words, 
of  the  Donna  Inez  de  Quexada  a  soothing  and  tender 
interest  that  was  as  balm  to  the  heart  of  Leila;  in  truth, 
she  had  been  made  the  guest  of,  perhaps,  the  only  lady 
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in  Spain,  of  pure  and  Chiiatian  blood,  who  did  not 
despise  or  exeorate  the  name  of  Leila's  tribe.  Donna 
Inez  had  herself  contracted  to  a  Jew  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  she  had  sought  to  return  to  the  whole  race. 
Many  years  before  the  time  in  which  our  tale  is  cast, 
her  husband  and  herself  had  been  sojourning  at  Naples, 
then  closely  connected  with  the  politics  of  Spain,  upon 
an  important  state  mission.  They  had  then  an  only 
son,  a  youth  of  a  wild  and  desultory  character,  whom 
the  spirit  of  adventure  allured  to  the  East.  In  one  of 
those  sultry  lands  the  young  Quezada  was  saved  from 
the  hands  of  robbers  by  the  caravanserai  of  a  wealthy 
traveller.  With  this  stranger  he  contracted  that  inti- 
macy which  wandering  and  romantic  men  often  conceive 
for  each  other,  without  any  other  sympathy  than  that 
of  the  same  pursuits.  Subsequently,  he  discovered  that 
his  companion  was  of  the  Jewish  faith ;  and,  with  the 
usual  prejudice  of  his  birth  and  time,  recoiled  from  the 
friendship  he  had  solicited,  and  shrank  from  the  sense 
of  the  obligation  he  had  incurred :  he  quitted  his  com- 
panion. Wearied  at  length  with  travel,  he  was  jour- 
neying homeward,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
and  virulent  fever,  mistaken  for  plague;  all  fled  from 
the  contagion  of  the  supposed  pestilence,  —  he  was  left 
to  die.  One  man  discovered  his  condition,  —  watched, 
tended,  and,  skilled  in  the  deeper  secrets  of  the  healing 
art,  restored  him  to  life  and  health:  it  was  the  same 
Jew  who  had  preserved  him  from  the  robbers.  At  this 
second  and  more  inestimable  obligation  the  prejudices 
of  the  Spaniard  vanished :  he  formed  a  deep  and  grateful 
attachment  for  his  preserver;  they  lived  together  for 
some  time^  and  the  Israelite  finally  accompanied  tlie 
young  Quexada  to  Naples.  Inez  retained  a  lively  sense 
of  the  service  rendered  to  her  only  son ;  and  the  impres- 
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sion  had  been  increased,  not  only  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Israelite,  which,  dignified  and  stately,  bore  no 
likeness  to  the  cringing  servility  of  his  brethren,  but 
also  by  the  singular  beauty  and  gentle  deportment  of 
his  then  newly  wed  bride,  whom  he  had  wooed  and 
won  in  that  holy  land,  sacred  equally  to  the  faith  of 
Christian  and  of  Jew.  The  young  Quexada  did  not 
long  survive  his  return:  his  constitution  was  broken 
by  long  travel,  and  the  debility  that  followed  his  fierce 
disease.  On  his  deathbed  he  had  besought  the  mother 
whom  he  left  childless,  and  whose  Catholic  prejudices 
were  leas  stubborn  than  those  of  his  sire,  never  to  forget 
the  services  a  Jew  had  conferred  upon  him;  to  make  the 
sole  recompense  in  her  power,  —  the  sole  recompense  the 
Jew  himself  had  demanded,  —  and  to  lose  no  occasion 
to  soothe  or  mitigate  the  miseries  to  which  the  bigotry 
of  the  time  often  exposed  the  oppressed  race  of  his 
deliverer.  Donna  Inez  had  faithfully  kept  the  promise 
she  gave  to  the  last  scion  of  her  house;  and,  through 
the  power  and  reputation  of  her  husband  and  her  own 
connections,  and  still  more  through  an  early  friendship 
with  the  queen,  she  had,  on  her  return  to  Spain,  been 
enabled  to  ward  ofif  many  a  persecution,  and  many  a 
charge  on  false  pretences,  to  which  the  wealth  of  some 
son  of  Israel  made  the  cause,  while  his  faith  made  the 
pretext.  Yet,  with  all  the  natural  feelings  of  a  rigid 
Catholic,  she  had  earnestly  sought  to  render  the  favor 
she  had  thus  obtained  amongst  the  Jews  minister  to  her 
pious  zeal  for  their  more  than  temporal  welfare.  She 
had  endeavored,  by  gentle  means,  to  make  the  conver- 
sions which  force  was  impotent  to  effect;  and  in  some 
instances  her  success  had  been  signal.  The  good  seiiora 
had  thus  obtained  high  renown  for  sanctity ;  and  Isabel 
thought  rightly,  that  she  could  not  select  a  protectress 
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for  Leila  who  would  more  kindly  shelter  her  youth 
or  more  strenuously  labor  for  her  salvation.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  dangerous  situation  for  the  adherence  of  the 
maiden  to  that  faith  which  it  had  cost  her  fiery  father 
so  many  sacrifices  to  preserve  and  to  advance. 

It  was  by  little  and  little  that  Donna  Inez  sought 
rather  to  undermine  than  to  storm  the  mental  fortress 
she  hoped  to  man  with  spiritual  allies;  and  in  her 
frequent  conversations  with  Leila,  she  was  at  once 
perplexed  and  astonished  by  the  simple  and  suUime 
nature  of  the  belief  upon  which  she  waged  war.  For 
whether  it  was  that,  in  his  desire  to  preserve  Leila  as 
much  as  possible  from  contact  even  with  Jews  them- 
selves whose  general  character  (vitiated  by  the  oppres- 
sion which  engendered  meanness,  and  the  extortion 
which  fostered  avarice)  Almamen  regarded  with  lofty 
though  concealed  repugnance;  or  whether  it  was  that 
his  philosophy  did  not  interpret  the  Jewish  formula 
of  belief  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  herd,  —  the  religion 
inculcated  in  the  breast  of  Leila  was  different  from  that 
which  Inez  had  ever  before  encountered  amongst  her 
proselytes.  It  was  less  mundane  and  material, — a 
kind  of  passionate  rather  than  metaphysical  theism, 
which  invested  the  great  One,  indeed,  with  many 
human  sympathies  and  attributes,  but  still  left  Him 
the  august  and  awful  Gk>d  of  the  Genesis,  the  Father 
of  a  Universe,  though  the  individual  Protector  of  a 
fallen  sect.  Her  attention  had  been  less  directed  to 
whatever  appears,  to  a  superficial  gaze,  stem  and  inex- 
orable in  the  character  of  the  Hebrew  God,  and  which 
the  religion  of  Christ  so  beautifully  softened  and  so 
majestically  refined,  than  to  those  passages  in  which 
His  love  watched  over  a  chosen  people,  and  His  for- 
bearance bore  with  their  transgressions.      Her  reason 
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had  been  worked  upon  to  its  belief  by  that  mysterionB 
and  solemn  agency  by  which,  —  when  the  whole  world 
beeide  was  bowed  to  the  worship  of  innumerable  deities 
and  the  adoration  of  graven  images, — in  a  small  and 
secluded  portion  of  earth,  amongst  a  people  far  less 
civilized  and  philosophical  than  many  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  had  been  alone  preserved  a  pure  and 
sublime  theism,  disdaining  a  likeness  in  the  things  of 
heaven  or  earth.  Leila  knew  little  of  the  more  narrow 
and  exclusive  tenets  of  her  brethren :  a  Jewess  in  name, 
she  was  rather  a  deist  in  belief;  a  deist  of  such  a  creed 
as  Athenian  schools  might  have  taught  to  the  imagina- 
tive pupils  of  Plato,  save  only  that  too  dark  a  shadow 
had  been  cast  over  the  hopes  of  another  world.  With- 
out the  absolute  denial  of  the  Sadduoee,  Almamen  had 
probably  much  of  the  quiet  scepticism  which  belonged 
to  many  sects  of  the  early  Jews,  and  which  still  clings 
round  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  who  reject  the  doctrine 
of  Revelation ;  and  while  he  had  not  sought  to  eradicate 
from  the  breast  of  his  daughter  any  of  the  vague  desire 
which  points  to  a  Hereafter,  he  had  never,  at  least, 
directed  her  thoughts  or  aspirations  to  that  solemn 
future.  Nor  in  the  sacred  book  which  was  given  to 
her  survey,  and  which  so  rigidly  upheld  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  Power,  was  there  that  positive  and  un- 
equivocal assurance  of  life  beyond  "  the  grave,  where 
all  things  are  forgotten,'^  that  might  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  her  mortal  instructor.  Perhaps,  sharing 
those  notions  of  the  different  value  of  the  sexes,  preva- 
lent, from  the  remotest  period,  in  his  beloved  and 
ancestral  East,  Almamen  might  have  hopes  for  him- 
self which  did  not  extend  to  his  child.  And  thus  she 
grew  up,  with  all  the  beautiful  faculties  of  the  soul 
cherished  and  unfolded,  without  thought,  without  more 
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than  dim  and  shadowy  oonjectuiea,  of  the  eternal  bourn 
to  which  the  sorrowing  pilgrim  of  the  earth  is  bound. 
It  was  on  this  point  that  the  quick  eye  of  Donna  Inez 
discovered  her  faith  was  vulnerable:  who  would  not, 
if  belief  were  voluntary,  believe  in  the  world  to  oomet 
Leila's  curiosity  and  interest  were  aroused:  she  wil- 
lingly listened  to  her  new  guide,  —  she  willingly 
inclined  to  conclusions  pressed  upon  her,  not  with 
menace,  but  persuasion.  Free  from  the  stubborn  asso- 
ciations, the  sectarian  prejudices,  and  unversed  in  the 
peculiar  traditions  and  accounts  of  the  learned  of  her 
race,  she  found  nothing  to  shock  her  in  the  volume 
which  seemed  but  a  continuation  of  the  elder  writings 
of  her  faith.  The  sufferings  of  the  Messiah,  his  sub- 
lime purity,  his  meek  forgiveness,  spoke  to  her  woman's 
heart;  his  doctrines  elevated,  while  they  charmed,  her 
reason :  «nd  in  the  Heaven  that  a  Divine  hand  opened 
to  all,  —  the  humble  as  the  proud,  the  oppressed  as  the 
oppressor,  to  the  woman  as  to  the  lords  of  the  earth, — 
she  found  a  haven  for  all  the  doubts  she  had  known, 
and  for  the  despair  which  of  late  had  darkened  the 
face  of  earth.  Her  home  lost,  the  deep  and  beautiful 
love  of  her  youth  blighted,  —  that  was  a  creed  almost 
irresistible  which  told  her  that  grief  was  but  for  a  day, 
that  happiness  was  eternal.  Far,  too,  from  revolting 
such  of  the  Hebrew  pride  of  association  as  she  had 
formed,  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  the  land  of  the 
Israelites  seemed  to  consummate  their  peculiar  triumph 
as  the  Elected  of  Jehovah.  And  while  she  mourned 
for  the  Jews  who  persecuted  the  Saviour,  she  gloried 
in  those  whose  belief  had  carried  the  .name  and  worship 
of  the  descendants  of  David  over  the  farthest  regions 
of  the  world.  Often  she  perplexed  and  startled  the 
worthy  Inez  by  exclaiming,  "  This,  your  belief,  is  the 
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•ame  m  mine,  adding  only  the  aasniance  of  immortal 
life,  —  Christianity  is  but  the  BevelaticNa  of  Judaism. '' 

The  wise  and  gentle  instrument  of  Leila's  conversion 
did  not,  howeyer,  give  vent  to  those  more  Catholic, 
sentiments  which  might  have  scared  away  the  wings 
of  the  descending  dove.  She.  forbore  too  vehemently 
to  point  out  the  distinctions  of  the  several  creeds,  and 
lather  suflfered  them  to  melt  insensibly  one  into  the 
other:  Leila  was  a  Christian,  while  she  still  believed 
herself  a  Jewess.  But  in  the  fond  and  lovely  weakness 
of  mortal  emotions,  there  was  one  bitter  thought  that 
often  and  often  came  to  mar  the  peace  that  otherwise 
would  have  settled  on  her  soul.  That  father,  the  sole 
softener  of  whose  stem  heart  and  mysterious  fate  she 
was»  with  what  pangs  would  he  receive  the  news  of  her 
conversion!  And  Muza,  that  bright  and  hero-vision  of 
her  youth,  —  was  she  not  setting  the  last  seal  of  separa- 
tion  upon  all  hope  of  union  with  the  idol  of  the  Moors  f 
But,  alas!  was  she  not  already  separated  from  him,  and 
had  not  their  faiths  been  from  the  first  at  variance  ?  From 
these  thoughts  she  started  with  sighs  and  tears ;  and  be- 
fore her  stood  the  crucifix  already  admitted  into  her  cham- 
ber^  and  —  not,  perhaps,  too  wisely  —  banished  so  rigidly 
from  the  oratories  of  the  Huguenot.  For  the  represen- 
tation of  that  divine  resignation,  that  mortal  agony, 
that  miraculous  sacrifice,  what  eloquence  it  hath  for  our 
sorrows!  What  preaching  hath  the  symbol  to  the  vanities 
of  our  wishes,  to  the  yearnings  of  our  discontent! 

By  degrees,  as  her  new  faith  grew  confirmed,  Leila 
now  inclined  herself  earnestly  to  those  pictures  of  the 
sanctity  and  calm  of  the  conventual  life  which  Ines 
delighted  to  draw.  In  the  reaction  of  her  thoughts, 
and  her  despondency  of  all  worldly  happiness,  there 
seemed   to  the  young  maiden  an  inexpressible  charm 
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in  a  8olitade  which  was  to  release  her  foreyer  from 
human  love,  and  render  her  entirely  up  to  sacred  visions 
and  imperishable  hopes.  And  with  this  selfish,  there 
mingled  a  more  generous  and  sublime  sentiment.  The 
prayers  of  a  convert  might  be  heard  in  favor  of  those  yet 
benighted ;  ahd  the  awful  curse  upon  her  outcast  race  be 
lightened  by  the  orisons  of  one  humble  heart.  In  all 
ages,  in  all  creeds,  a  strange  and  mystic  impression  has 
existed  of  the  efficacy  of  self-sacrifice  in  working  the 
redemption  even  of  a  whole  people:  this  belief,  so 
strong  in  the  old  orient  and  classic  religions,  was  yet 
more  confirmed  by  Christianity,  — a  creed  founded  upon 
the  grandest  of  historic  sacrifices;  and  the  lofty  doctrine 
of  which,  rightly  understood,  perpetuates  in  the  heart 
of  every  believer  the  duty  of  self  •immolation,  as  well 
as  faith  in  the  power  of  prayer,  no  matter  how  great 
the  object,  how  mean  the  supplicator.  On  these 
thoughts  Leila  meditated,  till  thoughts  acquired  the 
intensity  of  passions,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Jewess 
was  completed. 
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OHAPTEB  UL 

The  Hour  mad  tbe  Man. 

It  was  on  ihe  ihixd  moming  after  the  King  of  Gtanada, 
leooneiled  to  hia  people,  had  leriewed  hia  gallant  anny 
in  the  Vivanambla;  and  Boabdil,  annoiinded  by  hia 
ohiefii  and  nobles,  was  planning  a  delibexate  and  deci- 
sive  battle,  by  assault  on  the  Christian  camp,— -when 
aisoont  suddenly  anived,  breathless,  at  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  to  communicate  the  unlooked-for  and  welcome 
intelligence  that  Ferdinand  had  in  the  night  broken  up 
his  camp,  and  marched  across  the  mountains  towards 
Cordova.  In  &ct,  the  outbreak  of  formidable  conspira- 
cies had  suddenly  rendered  the  appearance  of  Ferdinand 
necessary  elsewhere;  and,  his  intrigues  with  Almamen 
frustrated,  he  despaired  of  a  very  speedy  conquest  of 
the  city.  The  Spanish  king  resolved,  therefore,  after 
completing  the  devastation  of  the  Vega,  to  defer  the 
formal  and  prolonged  siege,  which  could  alone  place 
Qnnada  within  his  power,  until  his  attention  was  no 
longer  distracted  to  other  foes,  and  until,  it*  must  be 
added,  he  had  replenished  an  exhausted  treasury.  He 
had  formed,  with  Torquemada,  a  vast  and  wide  scheme 
of  persecution,  not  only  against  Jews,  but  against 
Christians  whose  fathers  had  been  of  that  race,  and 
who  were  suspected  of  relapsing  into  Judaical  practices. 
The  two  schemers  of  this  grand  design  were  actuated 
by  different  motives;  the  one  wished  to  exterminate 
the  crime,  the  other  to  sell  forgiveness  for  it.  And 
Torquemada  connived  at  the  griping  avarice  of  the  king, 
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because  it  served  to  give  to  himself  and  to  the  inhnt 
Inquisition  a  power  and  authority  which  the  Domini- 
can foresaw  would  be  soon  greater  even  than  those  of 
royalty  itself,  and  whic^  he  imagined,  by  soouiging 
earth,  would  redound  to  the  interests  of  Heaven. 

The  strange  disappearance  of  Almamen,  which  was 
distorted  and  exaggerated  by  the  credulity  of  the  Span- 
iards into  an  event  of  the  most  terrific  character,  served 
to  complete  the  chain  of  evidence  against  the  wealthy 
Jews  and  Jew-descended  Spaniards  of  Andalusia; 
and  while,  in  imagination,  the  king  already  clutched 
the  gold  of  their  redemption  here,  the  Dominican 
kindled  the  flame  that  was  to  light  them  to  punishment 
hereafter. 

Boabdil  and  his  chiefs  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
Spanish  retreat  with  a  doubt  which  soon  yielded  to  the 
most  triumphant  delight.  Boabdil  at  once  resumed  all 
the  energy  for  which,  though  but  by  fits  and  starts,  his 
earlier  youth  had  been  remarkable. 

*<  Alia  Achbar!  God  is  great! "  cried  he;  "*  we  wiU 
not  remain,  here  till  it  suit. the  foe  to  confine  the  eagle 
again  to  his  eyrie.  They  have  left  us,  — •  we  will  burst 
on  them.  Summon  our  alfaquis,  we  will  proclaim  a 
holy  war!  The  sovereign  of  the  last  possessions  of  the 
Moors  is .  in  the  field.  Not  a  town  that  contains  a 
Moslem  but  shall  receive  our  summons,  and  we  will 
gather  round  our  standard  aU  the  children  of  oar 
faith!" 

^  May  the  king  live  forever! "  cried  the  oomncil, 
with  one  voice. 

^  Lose  not  a  momtot,"  resumed  Boabdil:  "on  to  the 
Yivarrambla,  marshal  the  troops,— Musa  heads  the 
cavalry^  myself  our  foot.  .  Ere  the  sun's  shadow  reach 
yonder  forest,  our  army  shall  be  on  its  march." 
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The  wamonr,  hastily  and  in  joy,  left  the  palace;  and 
when  he  was  alone,  Boabdil  again  relapsed  into  his 
wonted  irresolution.  After  striding  to  and  fro  for  some 
minutes  in  anxious  thought,  he  abruptly  quitted  the 
hall  of  council,  and  passed  into  the  more  private  cham- 
bers of  the  palace,  till  he  came  to  a  door  strongly 
guarded  by  plates  of  iron.  It  yielded  easily,  however, 
to  a  small  key  which  he  carried  in  his  girdle;  and 
Boabdil  stood  in  a  small  circular  room,  apparently 
without  other  door  or  outlet;  but,  after  looking  cau- 
tiously round,  the  king  touched  a  secret  spring  in  the 
wall,  which,  giving  way,  discovered  a  niche,  in  which 
stood  a  small  lamp,  burning  with  the  purest  naphtha, 
and  a  scroll  of  yellow  parchment  covered  with  strange 
letters  and  hieroglyphics.  He  thrust  the  scroll  in  his 
bosom,  took  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  pressing  another 
spring  within  the  niche,  the  wall  receded,  and  showed 
a  narrow  and  winding  staircase.  The  king  reclosed  the 
entrancet  and  descended:  the  stairs  led,  at  last,  into 
damp  and  rough  passages;  and  the  murmur  of  waters 
that  reached  his  ear  through  the  thick  walls  indicated 
the  subterranean  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  they 
were  hewn.  The  lamp  burned  clear  and  steady  through 
the  darkness  of  the  place ;  and  Boabdil  proceeded  with 
such  impatient  rapidity  that  the  distance  (in  reality 
considerable)  which  he  traversed  before  he  arrived  at 
his  destined  bourn,  was  quickly  measured.  He  came 
at  last  into  a  wide  cavern,  guarded  by  doors  concealed 
and  secret  as  those  which  had  screened  the  entrance 
from  the  upper  air.  He  was  in  one  of  the  many  vaults 
which  made  the  mighty  cemetery  of  the  nionarchs  of 
Granada ;  and  before  him  stood  the  robed  and  crowned 
skeleton,  and  before  him  glowed  the  magic  dial'^plate, 
of' which  he  had  spoken  in  his  interview  with  Muza. 
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"  Ob,  diead  and  awful  image!  "  cried  the  king,  thxow* 
ing  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  skeleton,  —  "  shadow 
of  what  was  onoe  a  king,  wise  in  council,  and  terrible 
in  war,  if  in  those  hollow  bones  yet  lurks  the  impal- 
pable and  unseen  spirit,  hear  thy  repentant  son.  For- 
give, while  it  is  yet  time,  the  rebellion  of  hia  fiery 
youth,  and  suffer  thy  daring  soul  to  animate  the  doubt 
and  weakness  of  his  own.  I  go  forth  to  battle,  waiting 
not  the  signal  thou  didst  ordain.  Let  not  the  penance 
for  a  rashness  to  which  fate  urges  me  on,  attach  to  my 
country,  but  to  me.  And  if  I  perish  in  the  field,  may 
my  evil  destinies  be  buried  with  me,  and  a  worthier 
monarch  redeem  my  errors,  and  preserve  Granada! " 

As  the  king  raised  his  looks,  the  unrelaxed  grin  of 
the  grim  dead,  made  yet  more  hideous  by  the  mockery 
of  ihe  diadem  and  the  royal  robe,  froxe  back  to  ice  the 
passion  and  sorrow  at  his  heart.  He  shuddered,  and 
rose  witii  a  deep  sigh ;  when  as  his  eyes  mechanically 
followed  the  lifted  arm  of  the  skeleton,  he  beheld,  with 
mingled  delight  and  awe,  the  hitherto  motionless  finger 
of  the  dial-plate  pass  slowly  on,  and  rest  at  the  word  so 
long  and  so  impatiently  desired.  *AbmI"  cried  the 
king,  "  do  I  read  aright t  — are  my  prayers  heard! "  A 
low  and  deep  sound,  like  that  of  subterranean  thunder, 
boomed  through  the  chamber;  and  in  the  same  instant 
the  wall  opened,  and  the  king  beheld  the  long-«xpeeted 
figure  of  Almamen,  the  magician.  But  no  longer  was 
that  stately  form  clad  in  the  loose  and  peaceful  garb  of 
the  Eastern  santon.  Complete  armor  cased  his  broad 
breast  and  sinewy  limbs;  his  head  alone  was  bare,  and 
his  prominent  and  impressive  features  were  lighted, 
not  with  mystical  enthusiasm,  but  with  warlike  energy. 
In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  drawn  sword,  —  his  left 
supported  the  staff  of  a  snow-white  and  dasaling  banner. 
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So  sudden  was  the  apparition,  and  so  excited  the  mind 
of  the  king,  that  the  sight  of  a  supernatural  being  could 
scarcely  have  impressed  him  with  more  amaze  and  awe. 

''King  of  Granada,"  said  Almamen,  ''the  hour  hath 
come  at  last:  go  forth  and  conquer!  With  the  Chris- 
tian monarch  there  is  no  hope  of  peace  or  compact. 
At  thy  request  I  sought  him,  but  my  spells  alone  pre- 
served the  life  of  thy  herald.  Eejoicel  for  thine  evil 
destinies  have  rolled  away  from  thy  spirit,  like  a  cloud 
from  the  glory  of  the  sun.  The  genii  of  the  East  have 
woven  this  banner  from  the  rays  of  benignant  stars.  It 
shall  beam  before  thee  in  the  front  of  battle,  —  it  shall 
rise  over  the  rivers  of  Christian  blood.  As  the  moon 
sways  the  bosom  of  the  tides,  it  shall  sway  and  direct 
the  surges  and  the  course  of  war  I " 

"  Man  of  mystery  I  thou  hast  given  me  a  new  life.  *' 

"  And,  fighting  by  thy  side, "  resumed  Almamen,  "  I 
will  assist  to  carve  out  for  thee,  from  the  ruins  of 
Aragon  and  Castile,  the  grandeur  of  a  new  throne. 
Arm,  monarch  of  Granada! — arm!  I  hear  the  neigh 
of  thy  charger  in  the  midst  of  the  mailed  thousands! 
Arm!" 


BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTEE  L 
Lefl*  in  the  Caitle.  —The  Siege. 

Thb  calmer  contemplations  and  more  holy  anxieties  of 
Leila  were  at  leng^  broken  in  upon  by  intelligence, 
the  fearful  interest  of  which  absorbed  the  whole  mind 
and  care  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  castle.  Boabdil  el 
Chico  had  taken  ftie  field,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army.  Kapidly  scouring  the  country,  he  had  deseended, 
one  after  one,  upon  the  principal  fortresses  which  Ferdir 
nand  had  lefty  strongly  garrisoned,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  His  success  was  as  immediate  as  it  was 
signal ;  the  terror  of  his  arms  began  once  more  to  spread 
far  and  wide;  every  day  swelled  his  ranks  with  new 
recruits ;  from  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
poured  down,  in  wild  hordes,  the  fierce  mountain  race, 
who,  accustomed  to  eternal  winter,  made  a  strange  con* 
trasty  in  their  rugged  appearance  and  shaggy  clothing,  to 
the  glittering  and  civilized  soldieiy  of  Oranada. 

Moorish  towns  which  had  submitted  to  Ferdinand 
broke  from  their  aUegiancey  and  sent  their  ardent  youth 
and  experienced  veterans  to  the  standard  of  the  Keys 
and  Crescent.  To  add  to  the  sudden  panic  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  went  forth  that  a  formidable  magician, 
who  seemed  inspired  rather  with  the  fury  of  a  demon 
than  the  valor  of  a  man,  had  made  an  abrupt  appeal- 
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ance  in  the  ranks  of  the  Moslems.  Wherever  the 
Moors  shrank  back  from  wall  or  tower,  down  which 
poured  the  boiling  pitch  or  rolled  the  deadly  artillery 
of  the  besieged,  this  soh^erer^ — rushing  into  the  midst 
of  the  flagging  force,  and  waving  vrith  wild  gestures 
a  white  banner,  supposed  by  both  Moor  and  Christian, 
to  be  the  work  of  magic  and  preternatural  spells  —  dared 
every  danger  and  escaped  every  weapon;  with  voice, 
with  prayer,  with  example,  he  fired  the  Moors  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  revived  the  first  days  of  Mahometan 
conquest ;  and  tower  after  tower,  along  the  mighty  range 
of  the  mountain  chain  of  fortresses,  was  poUuted  by  the 
wave  and  glitter  of  the  ever-victorious  banner.  The 
veteran  Mendo  de  Quexada,  who  with  a  garrison  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  held  the  Castle  of  Alhendin, 
was,  ho'v^ever,  undaunted  by  the  unprecedented  successes 
of  Boabdil.  Aware  of  the  approaching  storm,  he  spent 
the  days  of  peace  yet  accorded  to  him  in  making  every 
preparation  for  the  siege  that  he  foresaw;  messengers 
were  despatched  to  Ferdinand ;  new  outworks  were  added 
to  the  castle,  ample  store  of  provisions  laid  in,  and  no 
precaution  omitted  that  could  still  preserve  to  the 
Spaniards  a  fortress  that,  from  its  vicinity  to  Granada,  its 
command  of  the  Vega  and  the  valleys  of  the  Alpuxams, 
was  the  bitterest  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Mooriah 
power. 

It  was  early,  one  morning,  that  Leila  stood  by  the 
lattice  of  her  lofty  chamber,  gazing  with  many  and 
mingled  emotions  on  the  distant  domes  of  Qranada, 
as  they  slept  in  the  silent  sunshine.  Her  heart  for  the 
moment  was  busy  with  the  thoughts  of  home,  and  the 
chances  and  peril  of  the  time  were  forgotten. 

The  sound  of  martial  music,  afar  ofi*,  broke  upon  her 
reveries;  she  started  and  listened  breathlessly;  it  be- 
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came  mom  disMnot  and  clear.  The  clash  of  the  sell, 
the  boom  of  the  African  drani«  and  the  wild  and  ba^ 
harona  blast  of  the  Moorish  clarion  were  now  each 
distingaishable  from  the  other;  and  at  lei^h,  as  she 
gased  and  listened,  winding  along  the  steeps  of  the 
mountain  were  seen  the  gleaming  spears  and  pennants 
of  the  Moslem  vanguard.  Anotiier  moment^  and  the 
whole  castle  was  astir. 

Mendo  de  Quexada,  hastily  arming,  repaired  him- 
self to  the  battlements;  and  from  her  lattice  Leila 
beheld  him,  from  time  to  time,  stationing  to  the  best 
advantage  his  scanty  troops.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
was  joined  by  Donna  Inez  and  the  women  of  the  castle, 
who  fearfully  clustered  round  their  mistress,  not  the  less 
disposed,  however,  to  gratify  the  passion  of  the  sex  by  a 
glimpse  through  the  lattice  at  the  gporgeous  array  of  the 
Moorish  army. 

The  casements  of  Leila's  chamber  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  command  a  safe  nor  insufficient  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  enemy;  and  with  a  beating  heart  and 
flushing  cheek  the  Jewish  maiden,  deaf  to  the  voices 
around  her,  imagined  she  could  already  descry  amidst 
the  horsemen  the  lion  port  and  snowy  gafrments  of  Musa 
Ben  Abil  Ckusan. 

What  a  situation  was  hers!  Already  a  Christian, 
could  she  hope  for  the  success  of  the  infidel  t  Ever  a 
woman,  could  she  hope  for  the  defeat  of  her  lover  t 
But  the  time  for  meditation  on  her  destiny  was  but 
brief;  the  detachment  of  the  Moorish  cavalry  was  now 
just  without  the  walls  of  the  little  town  that  girded  the 
castle,  and  the  loud  clarion  of  the  heralds  summoned  ike 
garrison  to  surrender 

"  Not  while  one  stone  stands  upon  another  I  "  was 
the  short  answer  of  Quexada;  and  in  ten  minutes  after- 
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waicU  the  sullen  roar  of  the  artilleij  hioke  from  wall  and 
tower  oyer  the  vales  below. 

It  was  then  that  the  women,  from  Leila's  lattice, 
beheld,  slowly  marshalling  themselves  in  order,  the 
whole  power  and  pageantry  of  the  besieging  army. 
Thick,  serried,  line  after  line,  column  upon  column, 
they  spread  below  the  frowning  steep.  The  sunbeams 
lighted  up  that  goodly  array,  as  it  swayed  and  mui^ 
mured  and  advanced,  like  the  billows  of  a  glittering 
sea.  The  royal  standard  was  soon  descried  waving 
above  the  pavilion  of  Boabdil;  and  the  king  himself, 
mounted  on  his  cream-colored  charger,  which  was 
covered  with  trappings  of  doth-of-gold,  was  recognised 
amongst  the  infantry,  whose  task  it  was  to  lead  the 
assault. 

"  Pray  with  us,  my  daughter  I  "  cried  Inez,  falling  on 
her  knees.     Alas!  what  could  Leila  pray  fort 

Four  days  and  four  nights  passed  away  in  that  mem- 
orable siege ;  for  the  moon,  then  at  her  full,  allowed  no 
respite,  even  in  night  itself.  Their  numbers,  and  their 
vicinity  to  Granada,  gave  the  besiegers  the  advantage 
of  constant  relays,  and  troop  succeeded  to  troop;  so 
that  the  weary  had  ever  successors  in  the  vigor  of  new 
assailants. 

On  the  fifth  day,  all  of  the  fortress  save  the  keep 
(an  immense  tower)  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems; 
and  in  this  last  hold  the  worn-out  and  scanty  remnant 
of  the  garrison  mustered,  in  the  last  hope  of  a  brave 


Quexada  appeared,  covered  with  gore  and  dusti— 
his  eyes  bloodshot/  his  cheeks  haggard  and  hollow,  his 
locks  blanched  with  sudden  age, —  in  the  hall  of  the 
tower,  where  the  women,  half  dead  with  terror,  were 
assembled. 
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^Foodl"  cried  hey— ''food  and  winel— -it  may  be 
our  kst  banquet." 

His  wife  threw  her  arms  round  him.  ''Not  yet»" 
he  cried,  "not  yet;  we  will  hi^ve  one  embiace  before 
we  part.** 

"Ib  there,  then,  no  hopef  said  Inez,  with  a  pale 
cheek  yet  steady  eye. 

"None;  unless  to-morrow's  dawn  gild  the  spears  of 
Ferdinand's  army  upon  yonder  hills.  Till  mom  we 
may  hold  out."  As  he  spoke,  he  hastily  devoured 
some  morsels  of  food,  drained  a  huge  goblet  of  wine, 
and  abruptly  quitted  the  chamber. 

At  that  moment  the  women  distinctly  heard  the 
loud  shouts  of  the  Moors;  and  Leila,  approaching  the 
grated  casement^  could  perceive  the  approach  of  what 
seemed  to  her  like  moving  walls. 

Covered  by  ingenious  constructions  of  wood  and  thick 
hides,  the  besiegers  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  tower 
in  comparative  shelter  from  the  burning  streams  which 
still  poured,  fast  and  seething,  from  the  battlements; 
while,  in  the  rear,  came  showers  of  darts  and  cross- 
bolts  from  the  more  distant  Moors,  protecting  the  work 
of  the  engineer,  and  piercing  through  almost  every  loop- 
hole and  crevice  in  the  fortress. 

Meanwhile  the  stalwart  governor  beheld  with  dismay 
and  despair  the  preparations  of  the  engineers,  whom 
the  wooden  screen-works  protected  from  every  weapon. 

"  By  the  holy  Sepulchre ! "  cried  he,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  "they  are  mining  the  tower,  and  we  shall  be 
buried  in  its  ruins!  Look  out^  (}onsalvoI  see  you  not 
a  gleam  of  spears,  yonder,  over  the  mountain!  Mine 
eyes  are  dim  with  watching." 

"  Alas  I  brave  Mendo^  it  is  only  the  sloping  sun  upon 
the  snows, —  but  there  is  hope  yet^" 
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The  soldier's  words  terminated  in  a  Gihrill  and  eadden 
cry  of  agony ;  and  he  fell  dead  by  the  side  of  Qaexada, 
the  brain  crushed  by  a  bolt  from  a  Moorish  arquebus. 

"  My  best  warrior !  "  said  Quexada ;  "  peace  be  with 
him!  Ho,  there!  see  you  yon  desperate  infidel  uzging 
on  the  miners  f  By  the  heaveiis  above  it  is  he  of  the 
white  banner!  —  it  is  the  sorcerer!.  Fire  on  him!  he 
is  without  the  shelter  of  the  woodworks." 

Twenty  shafts  from  wearied  and  nerveless  arms  fell 
innocuous  round  the  form  of  Almamen ;  and  as,  waving 
aloft  his  ominous  banner,  he  disappeared  again  behind 
the  screen-works,  the  Spaniards  almost  fancied  they 
could  hear  his  exulting  and  demon  laugh. 

The  sixth  day  came,  and  the  work  of  the  enemy  was 
completed.  The  tower  was  entirely  undermined, — the 
foundations  rested  only  upon  wooden  props,  which,  with 
a  humanity  that  was  characteristic  of  Boabdil,  had  been 
placed  there  in  order  that  the  besieged  might  escape 
ere  the  final  crash  of  their  last  hold. 

It  was  now  noon :  the.  whole  Moorish  force,  quitting 
the  plain,  occupied  the  steep  that  spread  below  the 
tower,  in  multitudinous  array  and  breathless  expecta- 
tion. The  miners  stood  aloof,  *—  the  Spaniards  lay 
prostrate  and  exhausted  upon  the  battlements,  like  mari- 
ners who,  after  every  effort  against  the  storm,  await^ 
resigned  and  almost  indifferent,  the  sweep  of  the  fatal 
surge. 

Suddenly  the  lines  of  the  Moors  gave  way,  and  Boab- 
dil himself,  with  Muza  at  his  right  hand,  and  Almamen 
on  his  laft^  advanced  towards  the  i oot  of  the  tower. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ethiopian  guards,  each  bearing 
a  torch,  marched  slowly  in  the  rear;  and  from  the  midst 
of  them  paced  the  royal  herald,  and  soundekl  the  last 
warning.     The  hush  of  the   immense  armament;   the 
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ghre  of  the  torches,  lighting  the  ebon  faces  and  giant 
forms  of  their  bearers;  the  majestic  appearance  of  the 
king  himself;  the  heroic  aspect  of  Muza;  the  bare  head 
and  glittering  banner  of  Almamen, —  all  combined  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  inyest  the  spectacle 
with  something  singularly  awful  and  perhaps  sublime. 

Quexada  turned  his  eyes,  mutely,  round  the  ghastly 
faces  of  his  warriors,  and  still  made  not  the  signal. 
His  lips  muttered,  his  eyes  glared;  when,  suddenly, 
he  heard  below  the  wail  of  women;  and  the  thought 
of  Inez,  the  bride  of  Ms  youth,  the  partner  of  Ms  age, 
came  upon  him;  and  with  a  trembling  hand  he  low- 
ered the  yet  unquailing  standard  of  Spain.  Then  the 
sUence  below  broke  into  a  mighty  shout^  which  shook 
the  grim  tower  to  its  unsteady  and  temporary  base. 

''Arise,  my  friends,"  he  said  with  a  bitter  sigh; 
''we  have  fought  like  men,  and  our  country  will  not 
blush  for  us." 

He  descended  the  winding  stairs,-^ his  soldiers  fol- 
lowed him  with  faltering  steps;  the  gates  of  the  keep 
unfolded,  and  these  gallant  Christians  surrendered  them* 
selves  to  the  Moor. 

"  Do  with  us  as  you  wiU,  **  said  Quexada,  as  he  laid 
the  keys  at  the  hoofs  of  Boabdil's  barb;  "but  there 
are  women  in  the  garrison  who — " 

"Are  sacred/'  interrupted  the  king.  "At  once  we 
accord  their  liberty,  and  free  transport  whithersoeyer 
ye  would  desire.  Speak,  then!  To  what  place  of 
safety  shall  they  be  conducted  t " 

"Oenerous  king!"  replied  the  reteran  Quexada, 
brushing  away  his  tears  with  the  back  of  his  hand; 
"  you  take  the  sting  from  our  shame.  We  aooept  your 
offer  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  made.  Across 
the  mountains^  on  the  verge  of  the  plain  of  Olfades, 
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I  poeaeflB  a  small  castle,  migamaoned  and  unfortified. 
Thence,  should  the  war  take  that  direction,  the  women 
can  readily  obtain  safe  conduct  to  the  queen,  at 
Cordova. " 

"Be  it  so/'  returned  Boabdil.  Then,  with  Oriental 
delicacy,  selecting  the  eldest  of  the  officers  round  him, 
he  gave  him  instructions  to  enter  the  castle,  and  with  a 
strong  guard  provide  for  the  safety  of  tiie  women  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  Quexada.  To  another  of 
his  officers  he  confided  the  Spanish  prisoners,  and  gave  the 
signal  to  his  army  to  withdraw  from  the  spot,  leaving 
only  a  small  body  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  fortcess. 

Accompanied  by  Almamen  and  his  principal  officers, 
Boabdil  now  hastened  towards  Granada;  and  while 
with  slower  progress  Quexada  and  lus  companions, 
under  a  strong  escort,  took  their  way  across  the  Vega, 
a  sudden  turn  in  their  course  brought  abruptly  before 
them  the  tower  they  had  so  valiantly  defended.  There 
it  still  stood,  proud  and  stem,  amidst  the  blackened 
and  broken  wrecks  around  it»  shooting  aloft,  dark  and 
grim,  against  the  sky.  Another  moment,  and  a  mighty 
crash  sounded  on  their  ears,  while  the  tower  fell  to  the 
earth,  amidst  volumes  of  wreathing  smoke  and  showers 
of  dust^  which  were  borne  by  the  concussion  to  the 
spot  on  which  they  took  their  last  gaze  of  the  proudest 
fortress  on  which  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  beheld, 
from  their  own  waUs,  the  standard  of  Aragon  and 
Castile. 

At  the  same  time  Leila  —  thus  brought  so  strangely 
within  the  very  reach  of  her  father  and  her  lover,  and 
yet  by  a  mysterious  &te  still  divided  from  both,  — 
with  Donna  Ines,  and  the  rest  of  the  females  of  the 
garrison,  pursued  her  melancholy  path  along  the  ridges 
of  the  mountains. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Alnuunen'i  proposed  Enterprise. — The  three  Israelites. — Cirenm- 
stance  impresses  each  Character  with  a  Varying  Die. 

BoABDiL  followed  up  his  late  suoceas  with  a  eeries  of 
brilliant  assaults  on  the  neighboring  fortresses.  Granada, 
like  a  strong  man  bowed  to  the  ground,  wrenched,  one 
after  one,  the  bands  that  had  crippled  her  liberty  and 
strength;  and  at  length,  after  regaining  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  surrounding  territory,  the  king  resolved 
to  lay  siege  to  the  seaport  of  Salobrefia.  Could  he 
obtain  this  town,  Boabdil,  by  establishing  communication 
between  the  sea  and  Granada,  would  both  be  enabled  to 
avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  African  allies,  and 
also  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  cutting  off  supplies  to 
the  city,  should  they  again  besiege  it.  Thither,  then, 
accompanied  by  Musa,  th^  Moorish  king  bore  his  victori- 
ous standard. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  Almamen  sought  the 
king's  presence.  A  great  change  had  come  over  the 
santon  since  the  departure  of  Ferdinand;  his  wonted 
stateliness  of  mien  was  gone;  his  eyes  were  sunk  and 
hollow;  his  manner,  disturbed  and  absent.  In  fact^  his 
love  for  his  daughter  made  the  sole  softness  of  his 
character;  and  that  daughter  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  who  had  sentenced  the  father  to  the  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition  1  To  what  dangers  might  she  not  be 
subjected,  by  the  intolerant  seal  of  conversion!  and 
oouM  that  frame  and  gentle  heart  brave  the  terrific 
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engines  that  might  be  brought  against  her  fears  t 
**  Better, "  thought  he,  "  that  she  should  perish,  even  by 
the  torture,  than  adopt  that  hated  faith. "  He  gnashed 
his  teeth  in  agony  at  either  alternative.  His  dreams,  his 
objects,  his  revenge,  his  ambition,  — all  forsook  him: 
one  single  hope,  one  thought,  completely  mastered  his 
stormy  passions  and  fitful  intellect. 

In  this  mood  the  pretended  santon  met  Boabdil.  He 
represented  to  the  king,  over  whom  his  influence  had 
prodigiously  inoreased  since,  the  late  victories  of  the 
Moors,  the  necessity  of  employing  the  armies  of  Ferdi- 
nand at  a  distance.  He  proposed,  in  furtherance  of  this 
policy,  to  venture  himself  in  Cordova;  to  endeavor 
secretly  to  stir  up  those  Moors,  in  that  their  ancient 
kingdom,  who  had  succumbed  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
whose  hopes  might  naturally  be  inflamed  by  the  recent 
successes  of  Boabdil;  and  at  least  to  foment  such  dis- 
turbances as  might  afford  the  king  sufficient  time  to  com- 
plete his  designs,  and  recruit  his  force  by  aid  of  the 
powers  with  which  he  was  in  league. 

The  representations  of  Almamen  at  length  conquered 
Boabdil's  reluctance  to  part  with  his  sacred  guide ;  and 
it  was  finally  arranged  that  the  Israelite  should  at  onoe 
depart  from  the  city. 

As  Almamen  pursued  homeward  his  solitary  way,  he 
found  himself  suddenly,  accosted  in  the  Hel»rew  tongue. 
He  turned  hastily,  and  saw  before  him  an  old  man  in  the 
Jewish  gown ;  he  recognized  Elias,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  eminent  of  the  race  of.  Israel. 

''Pardon  me^  wise  countryman! "  said  the  Jew,  bow- 
ing to  the  «arth,  "  but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
claiming  kindred  with  one  through  whom  the  horn  of 
Israel  may  be  so  triumphantly  ejtalted." 

"  Hush,  man!  "  md  Almamen,  qtiickly,  and  lookiiig 
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sharply  round ;  "  I  thy  countryman !  Art  thou  not,  as 
thy  speech  betokens,  an  Israelite) ." 

"Yea,''  returned  the  Jew,  "and  of  the  same  tril^e  as 
thy  honored  father, — peace  be  with  his  ashes;.  I  remem- 
bered thee  at  once,  boy  though  thou  wert  when  thy 
steps  shook  off  the  dust  against  Granada.  I  remembered 
thee,  I  say,  at  once,  on  thy  return ;  but  I  have  kept  thy 
secret^  trusting  that  through  thy  soul  and  genius  thy 
fallen  l»ethren  might  put  off  sackcloth,  and  jfeast  upon 
the  house-tops." 

Almamen  looked  hard  at  the  keen,  sharp,  Arab  feat- 
ures of  the  Jew ;  and  at  length  he  answered,  "  ^d  how 
can  Israel  be  restored)  wilt  thou  light  for  herl " 

"  I  am  too  old^  son  of  Issachar,  to  bear  arms;  but  our 
tribes  are  many,  and  our  youth  strong.  Amid  these  dis- 
turbances between  dog  and  dog —  " 

"  The  lion  may  get  his  own, "  interrupted  Almamen, 
impetuously :  "  let  us  hope  it.  Hast  thou  heard  of  the 
xkew  persecutions  against  us  that  the  false  Nazarene  king 
has  already  commenced  i^  Cordova, —  persecutions  that 
make  the  heart  sick  and  the  blood  cold  ? " 

"Alas  I"  replied  Elias,  "such  woes,,  indeed,  have  not 
failed  to  reach  mine  ear;  and  I  have  kindred,  near  and 
beloved  kindred,  wealthy  and  honored  men,  scattered 
throughout  that  land." 

"  Were  it  not  better  that  they  should  die  on  the  field 
than  by  the  rack  ?  '*  exclaimed  Almamen,  fiercely.  "  Ood 
of  my  fathers  I  if  there  be  yet  a  spark  of  manhood  left 
amongst  thy  people,  let  thy  servant  fan  it  to  a  flame, 
that  shall  bum  as  the  fire  bums  the  stubble,  so  that  the 
eartii  may  bare  before  the  blaze!" 

"Nay/'  said  £liaA,  dismayed  rather  than  excited  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  comrade,  "be  not  rash,  son  of 
Issachar,  be  not  rash ;  perad venture  thou  wilt  but  exas- 
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perate  the  wiath  of  the  rulersi  and  our  substance  thezebf 
will  be  utterly  consumed." 

Almamen  drew  back,  placed  his  band  quietly  on  the 
Jew's  shoulder,  looked  him  hard  in  the  &ce,  and,  gently 
laughing,  turned  away. 

Elias  did  not  attempt  to  arrest  his  steps.  "  Impracti- 
cable," he  muttered;  ''impracticable  and  dangerous!  I 
always  thought  so.  He  may  do  us  harm;  were  he  not 
so  strong  and  fierce,  I  would  put  my  knife  under  his  left 
rib.  Verily,  gold  is  a  great  thing;  and  —  out  on  me! 
the  knaves  at  home  will  be  wasting  the  oil,  now  they 
know  old  Elias  is  abroad. "  Thereat  the  Jew  drew  his 
cloak  round  him,  and  quickened  his  pace. 

Almamen  in  the  mean  while  sought,  through  dark 
and  subterranean  passages,  known  only  to  himself,  his 
accustomed  home.  He  passed  much  of  the  night  alone; 
but  ere  the  morning  star  announced  to  the  mountain-tops 
the  presence  of  the  sun,  he  stood,  prepared  for  his  jour- 
ney, in  his  secret  vault,  by  the  door  of  the  subterranean 
passages,  with  old  Ximen  beside  him. 

''I  go,  Ximen,"  said  Almamen,  ''upon  a  doubtful 
quest;  whether  I  discover  my  daughter,  and  succeed  in 
bearing  her  in  safety  from  their  contaminating  grasp,  or 
whether  I  fall  into  their  snares  and  perish,  there  is  an 
equal  chance  that  I  may  return  no  more  to  Granada. 
Should  this  be  so,  you  will  be  heir  to  such  wealth  as  I 
leave  in  these  places ;  I  know  ihat  your  age  will  be  con- 
soled for  the  lack  of  children,  when  your  eyes  look  upon 
thekughofgold." 

Ximen  bowed  low,  and  mumbled  out  some  inaudible 
protestations  and  thanks.  Almamen  sighed  heavily  as 
he  looked  round  the  room.  "  I  have  evil  omens  in  my 
soul,  and  evil  prophecies  in  my  books,"  said  he,  mourn- 
fully.    "  But  the  worst  is  here,"  he  added,  putting  his 
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finger  aignifioanily  to  his  temples;  **  the  string  is  stretched, 
— one  more  blow  would  snap  it." 

As  he  thus  said,  he  opened  the  door  and  vanished 
through  that  labyrinth  of  galleries  by  which  he  was 
enabled  at  all  times  to  reach  unobserved  either  the 
palace  of  the  Alhambia  or  the  gardens  without  the 
gates  of  the  city. 

Ximen  remained  behind  a  few  momenta  in  deep 
thought.  ^All  mine  if  he  dies!"  said  he;  ^all  mine 
if  he  does  not  return!  All  mine,  all  mine!  and  I  have 
not  a  duld  nor  a  kinsman  in  the  world  to  clutch  it  away 
from  me  1 ''  With  that  he  locked  the  vaulti  and  returned 
to  the  upper  air. 
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CHAPTER  ni.  '' 


The  Fugitive  and  the  Meeting. 

Iir  their  different  directions  the  rival  kings  were^^^J 
Bucoessful.  Salobrefia,  but  lately  conquered  bj  ^^ 
Christians,  was  thrown  into  a  commotion  by  the^i^^ 
glimpse  of  Boabdil's  banners;  the  populace  rose,  \^^ 
back  their  Christian  guards,  and  opened  the  gates  VP 
the  last  of  their  race  of  kings.  The  garrison  alone,  t(k 
which  the  Spaniards  retreated,  resisted  Boabdil's  arms; 
and,  defended  by  impregnable  walls,  promised  an  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  siege. 

Meanwhile  Ferdinand  had  no  sooner  entered  Cordova 
than  his  extensive  scheme  of  confiscation  and  holy  perse- 
cution commenced.  Not  only  did  more  than  five  hun- 
dred Jews  perish  in  the  dark  and  secret  gripe  of  the 
grand  inquisitor,  but  several  hundred  of  the  wealthiest 
Christian  families,  in  whose  blood  was  detected  the  he- 
reditary Jewish  taint^  were  thrown  into  prison ;  and  such 
as  were  most  fortunate  purchased  life  by  the  sacrifice  of 
half  their  treasures.  At  this  time,  however,  there  sud- 
denly broke  forth  a  formidable  insurrection  amongst 
these  miserable  subjects, —  the  Messenians  of  the  Iberian 
Sparta.  The  Jews  were  so  far  aroused  from  their  long 
debasement  by  omnipotent  despair,  that  a  single  spark, 
falling  on  the  ashes  of  their  ancient  spirit,  rekindled  the 
flame  of  the  descendants  of  the  fierce  warriors  of  Pales- 
tine. They  were  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  sus- 
pected Christians,  who  had  been  involved  in  the  same 
persecution ;  and  the  whole  were  headed  by  a  man  who 
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appeared  suddenly  amongst  them,  and  whose  fiery  elo- 
quence and  martial  spirit  produced,  at  such  a  season,  the 
most  fervent  enthusiasm.  Unhappily,  the  whole  details 
of  this  singular  outhreak  are  withheld  from  us;  only  by 
wary  hints  and  guarded  allusions  do  the  Spanish  chroni- 
ders  apprise  us  of  its  existence  and  its  perils.  It  is  clear 
that  all  narrative  of  an  event  that  might  afford  the  most 
dangerous  precedents,  and  was  alarming  to  the  pride  and 
avarice  of  the  Spanish  king  as  well  as  the  pious  zeal  of 
the  Church,  was  strictly  forbidden;  and  the  conspiracy 
was  hushed  in  the  dread  silence  of  the  Inquisition,  into 
whose  hands  the  principal  conspirators  ultimately  felL 
We  learn,  only,  that  a  determined  and  sanguinary  strug- 
gle was  foUowed  by  the  triumph  of  Ferdinand,  and  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  treason. 

It  was  one  evening  that  a  solitary  fugitive,  hard 
chased  by  an  armed  troop  of  the  brothers  of  St.  Herman- 
dad,  was  seen  emerging  from  a  wild  and  rocky  defile, 
which  opened  abruptly  on  the  gardens  of  a  small  and, 
by  the  absence  of  fortification  and  sentries,  seemingly 
deserted  castle.  Behind  him,  in  the  exceeding  stillness 
which  characterises  the  air  of  a  Spanish  twilight,  he 
heard,  at  a  considerable  distance,  the  blast  of  the  horn 
and  the  tramp  of  hoofs.  His  pursuers,  divided  into 
several  detachments,  were  scouring  the  country  after 
him,  as  the  fishermen  draw  their  nets,  from  bank  to 
bank,  conscious  that  the  prey  they  drive  before  the 
meshes  cannot  escape  them  at  the  last.  The  fugitive 
halted  in  doubt,  and  gazed  round  him ;  he  was  well-nigh 
exhausted;  his  eyes  were  bl6odshot;  the  large  drops 
rolled  fast  down  his  brow;  his  whole  frame  quivered 
and  palpitated,  like  that  of  a  stag  when  he  stands  at  bay. 
Beyond  the  castle  spread  a  broad  plain,  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  without  shrub  or  hollow  to  conceal  his  form ; 
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flight  across  a  space  so  favorable  to  his  pursoers  was  evi 
dently  in  yam.  No  alternative  was  left^  unless  he 
turned  back  on  the  very  path  taken  by  the  horsemen, 
or  trusted  to  such  scanty  and  perilous  shelter  as  the 
sopses  in  the  castle  garden  might  afford  him.  He  de- 
cided on  the  latter  refuge,  cleared  the  low  and  lonely 
wall  that  girded  the  demesne,  and  plunged  into  a  thicket 
of  overhanging  oaks  and  chestnuts. 

At  that  hour,  and  in  that  garden,  by  the  side  of  a 
little  fountain,  were  seated  two  females, — the  one  of 
mature  and  somewhat  advanced  years,  the  other  in  the 
flower  of  virgin  youth.  But  the  flower  was  prematurely 
faded;  and  neither  the  bloom  nor  sparkle  nor  undulat- 
ing play  of  feature  that  should  have  suited  her  age,  was 
visible  in  the  marble  paleness  and  contemplative  sadness 
of  her  beautiful  countenance. 

"Alas!  my  young  friend,"  said  the  elder  of  these 
ladies,  "it  is  in  these  hours  of  solitude  and  calm  that 
we  are  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  nothingness  of 
life.  Thou,  my  sweet  convert,  art  pew  the  object,  no 
longer  of  my  compassion,  but  my  envy;  and  earnestly 
do  I  feel  convinced  of  the  blessed  repose  thy  spirit  will 
enjoy  in  the  lap  of  the  Mother  Church.  Happy  are 
they  who  die  young;  but  thrice  happy  they  who  die 
in  the  spirit  rather  than  the  flesh :  dead  to  sin,  but  not  to 
virtue;  to  terror,  not  to  hope;  to  man,  but  not  to  God  I  " 

"  Dear  seflora, "  replied  the  young  maiden,  mournfully, 
^^were  I  alone  on  earth,  Heaven  is  my  witness  with 
what  deep  and  thankful  resignation  I  should  take  the 
holy  vows,  and  forswear  the  past;  but  the  heart  remains 
human,  however  divine  the  hope  that  it  may  cherish. 
And  sometimes  I  start,  and  think  of  home,  of  childhood, 
of  my  strange  but  beloved  father,  deserted  and  childless 
in  his  old  age." 
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**  Thine,  Leila, "  returned  the  elder  seibia,  ^  are  but 
the  sorrows  our  nature  is  doomed  to.  What  matter 
whether  aheence  or  death  sever  the  afiTectionsf  Thou 
lamentest  a  father;  I  a  son  dead  in  the  pride  of  his 
youth  and  beauty,  a  husband  languishing  in  the  fet- 
ters of  the  Moor.  Take  comfort  for  thy  sorrows  in  the 
reflection  that  sorrow  is  the  heritage  of  all." 

Ere  Leila  could  reply,  the  orange-boughs  that  shel- 
tered the  spot  where  they  sat  were  put  aside,  and  be- 
tween the  women  and  the  fountain  stood  the  dark  form 
of  Almamen,  the  Israelite.  Leila  rose,  shrieked,  and 
flung  herself,  unconscious,  on  his  breast. 

*'  O  Lord  of  Israel  I "  cried  Almamen,  in  a  tone  of 
de^p  anguish,  "  do  I,  then,  at  last  regain  my  child? .  Do 
I  press  her  to  my  heart?  and  is  it  only  for  that  brief 
moment  when  I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  death  f  Leila, 
my  child,  look  up!  smile  upon  thy  father;  let  him  feel 
on  his  maddening  and  burning  brow  the  sweet  breath 
of  the  last  of  his  race,  and  bear  with  him  at  least  one 
holy  and  gentle  thought  to  the  dark  grave." 

''My  father!  is  it  indeed  my  father!"  said  Leila, 
recovering  herself,  and  drawing  back,  that  she  might 
assure  herself  of  that  &miliar  face.  "  It  is  thou;  it  is,^- 
it  is!     Oh,  what  blessed  chance  brings  us  together! " 

''That  chance  is  the  destiny  that  hurries  me  to  my 
tomb, "  answered  Almamen,  solemnly.  "  Hark  I  hear 
you  not  the  sound  of  their  rushing  steeds,  their  impa- 
tient voices!    They  are  on  me  now  I " 

"  Who  !    Of  whom  speakest  thou ! " 

"  My  pursuers,  —  the  horsemen  of  the  Spaniard." 

"Oh,  seflora,  save  himl"  cried  Leila,  turning  to 
Donna  Inez,  whom  both  father  and  child  had  hitherto 
forgotten,  and  who  now  stood  gazing  upon  Almamen 
with  wondering  and  anxious  eyes.     "Whither  can  he 
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fly  f  The  vmultB  of  the  castle  may  conceal  him.  'Baa 
way, — hasten! " 

"Stay,"  said  Inez,  trembling,  and  approaching  dose 
to  Almamen;  "do  I  see  aright?  and  amidst  the  dark 
change  of  years  and  trial  do  I  recognize  that  stately 
form  which  once  contrasted  to  the  sad  eye  of  a  mother 
the  drooping  and  faded  form  of  her  only  son  9  Art  thoa 
not  he  who  saved  my  boy  from  the  pestilence,  who  ac- 
companied him  to  the  shores  of  Naples,  and  consigned 
him  to  these  arms  ?  Look  on  me  I  dost  thou  not  recall 
the  mother  of  thy  friend  f  " 

"I  recall  thy  features  dimly  and  as  in  a  dream," 
answered  the  Hebrew ;  "  and  while  thou  speakest,  there 
rush  upon  me  the  memories  of  an  earlier  time,  in  lands 
where  Leila  first  looked  upon  the  day^  and  her  mother 
sung  to  me  at  sunset,  by  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  on  the  sites  of  departed  empires.  Thy  son,  —  I 
remember  now :  I  had  friendship  then  with  a  Christian, 
-—for  I  was  still  young," 

**  Waste  not  the  time,  —  father,  seflora!  "  cried  Leila, 
impatiently,  clinging  still  to  her  father's  breast. 

"  You  are  right;  nor  shall  your  sire,  in  whom  I  thus 
wonderfully  recognize  my  son's  friend,  perish  if  I  can 
save  him." 

Inez  then  conducted  her  strange  guest  to  a  small  door 
in  the  rear  of  the  castle;  and,  after  leading  him  through 
some  of  the  principal  apartments,  left  him  in  one  of 
the  tiring-rooms  adjoining  her  own  chamber,  and  the 
entrance  to  which  the  arras  concealed.  She  rightly 
judged  this  a  safer  retreat  than  the  vaults  of  the  castle 
might  afford,  since  her  great  name  and  known  intimacy 
with  Isabel  would  preclude  all  suspicion  of  her  abetting 
in  the  escape  of  the  fugitive,  and  keep  those  places  the 
most  secure  in  which,  without  such  aid,  he  could  not 
have  secreted  himself. 
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In  a  few  minutes  seveial  of  the  troop  arriyed  at  the 
castle,  and  on  learning  the  name  of  its  owner,  contented 
themselves  with  searching  the  gardens  and  the  lower 
and  more  exposed  apartments ;  and  then  recommending 
to  the  servants  a  vigilant  look -out,  remounted  and  pro- 
ceeded to  scour  the  plain  over  which  now  slowly  fell 
the  starlight  and  shade  of  night. 

When  Leila  stole,  at  last,  to  the  room  in  which 
Almamen  was  hid,  she  found  him,  stretched  on  his 
mantle,  in  a  deep  sleep.  Exhausted  by  all  he  had 
undergone,  and  his  rigid  nerves,  as  it  were,  relaxed  by 
the  sudden  softness  of  that  interview  with  his  child, 
the  slumber  of  that  fiery  wanderer  was  as  calm  as  an 
infant's.  And  their  relation  almost  seemed  reversed, 
and  the  daughter  to  be  as  a  mother  watching  over  her 
offspring,  when  Leila  seated  herself  softly  by  him, 
fixing  her  eyes  —  to  which  the  tears  came  ever,  ever 
to  be  brushed  away  —  upon  his  worn  but  tranquil  fea- 
tures, made  yet  more  serene  by  the  quiet  light  that 
glimmered  through  the  casement.  And  so  passed  the 
hours  of  that  night;  and  the  father  and  the  child  — 
the  meek  convert,  the  revengeful  fanatic  —  were  under 
the  same  roof. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Almamen  Hears  and  Sees,  bat  refnses  to  Beliere ;  for  the  BiaiD 
oYerwroaght,  grows  Doll,  even  in  the  Keenest. 

The  dawn  broke  slowly  upon  the  chamber,  and  Alma- 
men still  slept.  It  was  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christians, 
—  that  day  on  which  the  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead  j 
thence  named,  so  emphatically  and  sublimely,  by  the 
early  Church,  The  Lord's  Day.^  And  as  the  ray  oi 
the  sun  flashed  in  the  east,  it  fell,  like  a  glory,  over  a 
crucifix,  placed  in  the  deep  recess  of  the  Grothic  case- 
ment; and  brought  startlingly  before  the  eyes  of  Leila 
that  face  upon  which  the  rudest  of  the  Catholic  sculp- 
tors rarely  fail  to  preserve  the  mystic  and  awful  union 
of  the  expiring  anguish  of  the  man  with  the  lofty 
patience  of  the  Ood.  It  looked  upon  her,  that  face; 
it  invited,  it  encouraged,  while  it  thrilled  and  subdued. 
She  stole  gently  from  the  side  of  her  father;  she  crept 
to  the  spot,  and  flung  herself  on  her  knees  beside  the 
consecrated  image. 

''Support  me,  0  Bedeemerl"  she  murmured, — 
*' support  thy  creature!  strengthen  her  steps  in  the 
blessed  path,  though  it  divide  her  irrevocably  from  all 
that  on  earth  she  loves:  and  if  there  be  a  sacrifice  in 
her  solemn  choice,  accept,  0  Thou,  the  Crucified  ! 
accept  it,  in  part  atonement  of  the  crime  of  her  stub- 
bom  race;  and  hereafter  let  the  lips  of  a  maiden  of 
Judasa  implore  Thee,  not  in  vain^  for  some  mitigation 

^  Before  the  Christian  era,  the  Sunday  was,  however,  called  the 
Lord's  Day,  —  i.  e.,  the  da/  of  the  Lord  the  Son. 
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of  the  awful  cone  that  hath  fallen  justly  upon  her 
trihe." 

As,  broken  by  low  sobs,  and  in  a  choked  and  muttered 
voice,  Leila  poured  forth  her  prayer,  she  was  startled 
by  a. deep  groan;  and  turning,  in  alarm,  she  saw  that 
Almamen  had  awaked,  and,  leaning  on  his  arm,  was 
now  bending  upon  her  his  dark  eyes,  once  more  gleam- 
ing with  all  their  j^onted  fire. 

"  Speak,"  he  said,  as  she  coweringly  hid  her  face, — 
*  spesJc  to  me,  or  I  shall  be  turned  to  stone  by  one 
horrid  thought.  It  is  not  before  that  symbol  that  thou 
kneelest  in  adoration;  and  my  sense  wanders,  if  it  tell 
me  that  thy  broken  words  expressed  the  worship  of  an 
apostate!    In  mercy  speak!" 

^  Father! "  began  Leila;  but  her  lips  refused  to  utter 
more  than  that  touching  and  holy  word. 

Almamen  rose,  and  plucking  the  hands  from  her  face, 
gazed  on  her  some  moments,  as  if  he  would  penetrate 
her  very  soul;  and  Leila,  recovering  her  courage  in  the 
pause,  by  degrees  met  his  eyes  unquailing,  —  her  pure 
and  ingenuous  brow  raised  to  his,  and  sadness,  but  not 
guilt,  speaking  from  every  line  of  that  lovely  face. 

^Thou  dost  not  tremble,"  said  Almamen,  at  length 
breaking  the  silence,  "  and  I  have  erred.  Thou  art  not 
the  criminal  I  deemed  thee.     Come  to  my  arms ! " 

''Alas!"  said  Leila,  obeying  the  instinct,  and  cast- 
ing herself  upon  that  rugged  bosom,  ''I  will  dare,  at 
least,  not  to  disavow  my  Ood.  Father!  by  that  dread 
anathema  which  is  on  our  race,  which  has  made  us 
homeless  and  powerless,  outcasts  and  strangers  in  the 
land,  — by  the  persecution  and  anguish  we  have  known, 
teach  thy  lordly  heart  that  we  are  rightly  punished  for 
the  persecution  and  the  anguish  we  doomed  to  Him, 
whose  footstep  hallowed  our  native  earth!     FiJiST,  lU 
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THB  HISTORT  OF  THE  WORLD,  DID  THB  STERN  HEBREWS 
INFLICT   UPON   MANKIND  THE  AWFUL   GRIME  OF  PER8B- 

cuTiolr  FOR  opinion's  SAKE.  The  seed  we  sowed  hath 
brought  forth  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  upon  which  we  feed. 
I  asked  for  resignation  and  for  hope:  I  looked  upon 
yonder  cross,  and  I  found  both.  Harden  not  thy  heart; 
listen  to  thy  child;  wise  though  thou  be,  and  weak 
though  her  woman  spirit,  listen  to^me.'' 

**  Be  dumb!  "  cried  Almamen,  in  such  a  voice  as  might 
have  come  from  the  chamel,  so  ghostly  and  deathly 
sounded  its  hollow  tone;  then,  recoiling  some  steps,  he 
placed  both  his  hands  upon  his  temples,  and  muttered, 
"  Mad,  mad!  yes,  yes,  this  is  but  a  delirium,  and  I  am 
tempted  with  a  devil!  Oh,  my  child!"  he  resumed, 
in  a  voice  that  became,  on  the  sudden,  inexpressibly 
tender  and  imploring,  "I  have  been  sorely  tried;  and 
I  have  dreamed  a  feverish  dream  of  passion  and  revenge. 
Be  thine*  the  lips,  and  thine  the  soothing  hand,  that 
shall  wake  me  from  it.  Let  us  fly  forever  from  these 
hated  lands;  let  us  leave  to  these  miserable  infidels  their 
bloody  contest,  careless  which  shall  fall.  To  a  soil  on 
which  the  iron  heel  does  not  clang,  to  an  air  where 
man's  orisons  rise,  in  solitude,  to  the  Great  Jehovah, 
let  us  hasten  our  wearied  steps.  Gome!  while  the 
castle  yet  sleeps,  let  us  forth  unseen,  —  the  father  and 
the  child.  We  will  hold  sweet  commime  by  the  way. 
And  hark  ye,  Leila,"  he  added,  in  a  low  and  abrupt 
whisper,  **  talk  not  to  me  of  yonder  symbol ;  for  thy 
God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  hath  no  likeness  in  the 
graven  image." 

Had  he  been  less  exhausted  by  long  travail  and 
racking  thoughts,  far  different,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  the  language  of  a  man  so  stem.  But  circumstance 
impresses  the  hardest  substance ;  and  despite  his  native 
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intellect  and  affected  saperiority  over  others,  no  one, 
perhaps,  was  more  human  in  his  fitful  moods  —  bia 
weakness  and  his  strength,  his  passion  and  his  pur* 
pose  —  than  that  strange  man,  who  had  dared,  in  his 
dark  studies  and  arrogant  self* will,  to  aspire  beyond 
humanity. 

That  was,  indeed,  a  perilous  moment  for  the  young 
convert.  The  unexpected  softness  of  her  father  utterly 
subdued  her;  nor  was  she  sufficiently  possessed  of  that 
all-denying  zeal  of  the  Catholic  enthusiast  to  which 
every  human  tie  and  earthly  duty  has  been  often 
sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  a  rapt  and  metaphysical 
piety.  Whatever  her  opinions,  her  new  creed,  her 
secret  desire  of  the  cloister,  fed  as  it  was  by  the  sub* 
lime  though  fallacious  notion  that  in  her  conversion, 
her  sacrifice,  the  crimes  of  her  race  might  be  expiated 
in  the  eyes  of  Him  whose  death  had  been  the  great 
atonement  of  a  world,  —  whatever  such  higher  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  they  gave  way,  at  that  moment,  to  the 
irresistible  impulse  of  household  nature  and  of  filial 
duty.  Should  she  desert  her  father,  and  could  that 
desertion  be  a  virtue  f  Her  heart  put  and  answered 
both  questions  in  a  breath.  She  approached  Almamen, 
placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  said  steadily  and  calmly, 
''Father,  wheresoever  thou  goest,  I  will  wend  with 
thee. " 

But  Heaven  ordained  to  each  another  destiny  than 
might  have  been  theirs,  had  the  dictates  of  that  impulse 
been  fulfilled.  Ere  Almamen  could  reply,  a  trumpet 
sounded  clear  and  loud  at  the  gate. 

"Hark I '^  he  said,  griping  his  dagger,  and  starting 
back  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  round  him.  ^  They 
come,  my  pursuers  and  my  murderers!  but  these  limbs 
are  sacred  from  the  rack." 

'  10 
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Even  that  eound  of  ominous  danger  was  almost  a 
relief  to  Leila.  **  I  will  go/'  she  said,  "  and  learn  what 
the  blast  betokens;  remain  here, — be  cautious:  I  will 
return." 

Several  minutes,  however,  elapsed,  before  Leila 
reappeared;  she  was  accompanied  by  Donna  Lies, 
whose  paleness  and  agitation  betokened  her  alarm.  A 
courier  had  arrived  at  the  gate  to  announce  the  approach 
of  the  queen,  who  with  a  considerable  force  was  on 
her  way  to  join  Ferdinand,  then,  in  the  usual  rapidity 
of  his  movements,  before  one  of  the  Moorish  towns  that 
had  revolted  from  his  allegiance.  It  was  impossible 
for  Almamen  to  remain  in  safety  in  the  castle ;  and  the 
only  hope  of  escape  was  departing  immediately  and  in 
disguise. 

''I  have,"  she  said,  "a  trusty  and  &iithful  servant 
with  me  in  the  castle,  to  whom  I  can  without  anxiety 
confide  the  charge  of  your  safety ;  and  even  if  suspected 
by  the  way,  my  name  and  the  companionship  of  my  ser- 
vant will  remove  all  obstacles ;  it  is  not  a  long  journey 
hence  to  Ouadix,  which  has  already  revolted  to  the 
Moors:  there,  till  the  armies  of  Ferdinand  surround 
the  walls,  your  refuge  may  be  secure." 

Almamen  remained  for  some  moments  plunged  in  a 
gloomy  silence;  but  at  length  he  signified  his  assent 
to  the  plan  proposed,  and  Donna  Inez  hastened  to  give 
the  directions  to  his  intended  guide. 

^  Leila,"  said  the  Hebrew,  when  left  alone  with  his 
daughter,  **  think  not  that  it  is  for  mine  own  safety  that 
I  stoop  to  this  flight  from  thee.  No:  but  never  till 
thou  wert  lost  to  me,  by  mine  own  rash  confidence  in 
another,  did  I  know  how  dear  to  my  heart  was  the  last 
scion  of  my  race,  the  sole  memorial  left  to  me  of  thy 
mother's  love.     Begaining  thee  onQoi  PAore,  a  n^w  and 
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A  soft  existence  opens  upon  my  eyes;  and  the  earth 
seems  to  change,  as  by  a  sudden  revolution,  from  winter 
into  spring.  For  thy  sake,  I  consent  to  use  all  the 
means  that  man's  intellect  can  devise,  for  preservation 
from  my  foes.  Meanwhile  here  will  rest  my  soul ;  to 
this  spot,  within  one  week  from  this  period,  —  no 
matter  through  what  danger  I  pass,  —  I  shall  return: 
then  I  shall  claim  thy  promise.  I  will  arrange  all 
things  for  our  flight,  and  no  stone  shall  harm  thy  foot- 
step by  the  way.  The  Lord  of  Israel  be  with  thee,  my 
daughter,  and  strengthen  thy  heart!  But,"  he  added, 
tearing  himself  from  her  embrace,  as  he  heard  steps 
ascending  to  the  chamber,  **  deem  not  that,  in  this  most 
fond  and  fatherly  affection,  I  forget  what  is  due  to  me 
and  thee.  Think  not  that  my  love  is  only  the  brute 
and  insensate  feeling  of  the  progenitor  to  the  offspring : 
I  love  thee  for  thy  mother's  sake,  I  love  thee  for 
thine  own ;  I  love  thee  yet  more  for  the  sake  of  Israel. 
If  thou  perish,  if  thou  art  lost  to  us,  thou,  the  last 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Issachar,  then  the  haughtiest 
family  of  God's  great  people  is  extinct. '' 

Here  Inez  appeared  at  the  door,  but  withdrew,  at  the 
impatient  and  lordly  gesture  of  Almamen,  who  without 
further  heed  of  the  interruption  resumed :  — 

*I  look  to  thee  and  thy  seed  for  the  regeneration 
which  I  once  trusted,  fool  that  I  was,  mine  own  day 
might  see  effected.  Let  this  pass.  Thou  art  under  the 
roof  of  the  Nazarene.  I  will  not  believe  that  the  arts 
we  hav/C  resisted  against  fire  and  sword  can  prevail  with 
thee.  But  if  I  err,  awful  will  be  the  penalty!  Could 
I  once  know  that  thou  hadst  forsaken  thy  ancestral 
creed,  though  warrior  and  priest  stood  by  thee,  though 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  were  by  thy  right  hand, 
this  steel  should  save  the  race  of  Issachar  from  dis* 
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honor.  Beware  I  Thou  weepest;  but,  child,  I  warn, 
not  threaten.     God  be  with  thee !  " 

He  wrung  the  cold  hand  of  his  child,  turned  to  the 
door,  and,  after  such  disguise  as  the  brief  time  allowed 
him  could  afford,  quitted  the  castle  with  his  Spanish 
guide,  who,  accustomed  to  the  benevolence  of  his  mis- 
tress, obeyed  her  injunction  without  wonder,  though 
not  without  suspicion. 

The  third  part  of  an  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed,  and 
the  sun  was  yet  on  the  mountain-tops,  when  Isabel 
arrived. 

She  came  to  announce  that  the  outbreaks  of  the 
Moorish  towns  in  the  vicinity  rendered  the  half*forti- 
fied  castle  of  her  friend  no  longer  a  secure  abode;  and 
she  honored  the  Spanish  lady  with  a  command  to 
accompany  her  with  her  female  suite  to  the  camp  of 
Ferdinand. 

Leila  received  the  intelligence  with  a  kind  of  stupor. 
Her  interview  with  her  father,  the  strong  and  fearful 
contests  of  emotion  which  that  interview  occasioned, 
left  her  senses  faint  and  dizzy;  and  when  she  found 
herself,  by  the  twilight  star,  once  more  with  the  train 
of  Isabel,  the  only  feeling  that  stirred  actively  through 
her  stunned  and  bewildered  mind  was  that  the  hand 
of  Providence  conducted  her  from  a  temptation  that  the 
Reader  of  all  hearts  knew  the  daughter  and  woman 
would  have  been  too  feeble  to  resist. 

On  the  fifth  day  from  his  departure  Almamen 
retumed,  — -  to  find  the  castle  deserted,  and  his  daugh* 
ter  gone. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

In  the  Ferment  of  Great  Erents  the  Dregs 

The  Israelites  did  not  limit  their  struggles  to  the  .dark 
conspiracy  to  which  allusion  has  heen  made.  In  some 
of  the  Moorish  towns  that  revolted  from  Ferdinand, 
they  -renounced  the  neutrality  they  had  hitherto  main- 
tained between  Christian  and  Moslem.  Whether  it 
was  that  they  were  inflamed  by  the  fearful  and  whole- 
sale barbarities  enforced  by  Ferdinand  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion against  their  tribe;  or  whether  they  were  stirrod 
up  by  one  of  their  own  order,  in  whom  was  recognized 
the  head  of  their  most  sacred  family ;  or  whether,  as  is 
most  probable,  both  causes  combined,  —  certain  it  is 
that  they  manifested  a  feeling  that  was  thoroughly 
unknown  to  the  ordinary  habits  and  policy  of  that 
peaceable  people.  They  bore  great  treasure  to  the 
public  stock,  —  they  demanded  arms,  and  under  their 
own  leaders  were  admitted,  though  with  much  jealousy 
and  precaution,  into  the  troops  of  the  arrogant  and 
disdainful  Moslems. 

In  this  conjunction  of  hostile  planets,  Ferdinand  had 
recourse  to  his  favorite  policy  of  wile  and  stratagem. 
Turning  against  the  Jews  the  very  treaty  Almamen  had 
once  sought  to  obtain  in  their  favor,  he  caused  it  to  be 
circulated,  privately,  that  the  Jews,  anxious  to  pur- 
chase their  peace  with  him,  had  promised  to  betray  the 
Moorish  towns,  and  Granada  itself,  into  his  hands.  The 
paper  which  Ferdinand  himself  had  signed  in  his 
interview  with  Almamen,  and  of  which  on  the  capture 
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of  the  Hebrew  he  had  taken  care  to  repossess  himself, 
he  gave  to  a  spy,  whom  he  sent,  disguised  as  a  Jew, 
into  one  of  the  revolted  cities. 

Private  intelligence  reached  the  Moorish  ringleader 
of  the  arrival  of  this  envoy.  He  was  seized,  and  the 
document  found  on  his  person.  The  form  of  the  words 
drawn  up  by  Almamen  (who  had  carefully  omitted 
mention  of  his  own  name, — whether  that  which  he 
assumed  or  that  which  by  birth  he  should  have  borne) 
merely  conveyed  the  compact  that  if  by  a  Jew,  within 
two  weeks  from  the  date  therein  specified,  Granada  was 
delivered  to  the  Christian  king,  the  Jews  should  enjoy 
certain  immunities  and  rights. 

The  discovery  of  this  document  filled  the  Moors  of 
the  city  to  which  the  spy  had  been  sent,  with  a  fury 
that  no  words  can  describe.  Always  distrusting  their 
allies,  they  now  imagined  they  perceived  the  sole  reason 
of  their  sudden  enthusiasm,  of  their  demand  for  arms. 
The  mob  rose:  the  principal  Jews  were  seized  and 
massacred  without  trial;  some  by  the  wrath  of  the 
multitude,  some  by  the  slower  tortures  of  the  magis- 
trate. Messengers  were  sent  to  the  different  revolted 
towns,  and  above  all,  to  Oranada  itself,  to  put  the 
Moslems  on  their  guard  against  these  unhappy  enemies 
of  either  party.  At  once  covetous  and  ferocious,  the 
Moors  rivalled  the  Inquisition  in  their  cruelty,  and 
Ferdinand  in  their  extortion. 

It  was  the  dark  fate  of  Almamen,  as  of  most  prema- 
ture and  heated  liberators  of  the  enslaved,  to  double  the 
terrors  and  the  evils  he  had  sought  to  cure.  The  warn- 
ing arrived  at  Oranada  at  a  time  in  which  the  vizier, 
Jusef ,  had  received  the  commands  of  his  royal  master, 
still  at  the  siege  of  Salobrefia,  to  use  every  exertion  to 
fill  the  wasting  treasuries.     Fearful  of  new  exactions 
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against  the  Moon,  the  yizier  hailed,  as  a  message  horn 
Heaven,  so  just  a  pretext  for  a  new  and  sweeping  impost 
on  the  Jews.  The  spendthrift  violence  of  the  moh  was 
restrained,  hecause  it  was  headed  by  the  authorities, 
who  were  wisely  anxious  that  the  state  should  have  no 
rival  in  the  plunder  it  required ;  and  the  work  of  con- 
fiscation and  robbery  was  carried  on  with  a  majestic  and 
calm  regularity  which  redounded  no  less  to  the  credit 
of  Jusef  than  it  contributed  to  the  coffers  of  the  king. 

It  was  late,  one  evening,  when  Ximen  was  making 
his  usual  round  through  the  chambers  of  Almsmen's 
house.  As  he  glanced  around  at  the  various  articles  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  he  ever  and  anon  burst  into  a  low 
fitful  chuckle,  rubbed  his  lean  hands,  and  mumbled  out, 
"If  my  master  should  die!  if  my  master  should  die! " 

While  thus  engaged,  he  heard  a  confused  and  distant 
shout;  and,  listening  attentively,  he  distinguished  a 
cry,  grown  of  late  sufficiently  familiar,  of,  "  Live,  Jusef 
the  just!     Perish  the  traitor  Jews!" 

"  Ah !  ^  said  Ximen,  as  the  whole  character  of  his  face 
changed :  "  some  new  robbery  upon  our  race !  and  this 
is  thy  work,  son  of  Issachar!  Madman  that  thou  wert, 
to  be  wiser  than  thy  sires,  and  seek  to  dupe  the  idolaters 
in  the  council-chamber  and  the  camp,  —  their  field 
their  vantage-ground,  as  the  bazaar  and  the  market- 
place are  ours.  None  suspect  that  the  potent  santon 
is  the  traitor  Jew;  but  I  know  it!  I  could  give  thee 
to  the  bow-string;  and  if  thou  wert  dead,  all  thy 
goods  and  gold,  even  to  the  mule  at  the  manger,  would 
be  old  Ximen 's." 

He  paused  at  that  thought,  shut  his  eyes,  and  smiled 
at  the  prospect  his  fancy  conjured  up ;  and,  completing 
his  survey,  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  which  opened, 
by  a  small  door,  upon  one  of  the  back  courts.     He  had 
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ocarcelj  reached  the  room,  when  he  heard  a  low  tap  at 
the  outer  door;  and  when  it  was  thrice  repeated,  he 
knew  that  it  was  one  of  his  Jewish  hrethren.  For 
Ximen  —  as  years,  isolation,  and  avarice  gnawed  away 
whatever  of  virtue  once  put  forth  some  meagre  fruit 
from  a  heart  naturally  bare  and  rocky  —  still  preserved 
one  human  feeling  towards  his  countrymen.  It  was  the 
bond  which  unites  all  the  persecuted;  and  Ximen  loved 
them,  because  he  could  not  envy  their  happiness.  The 
power,  the  knowledge,  the  lofty  though  wild  designs 
of  his  master,  stung  and  humbled  him:  he  secretly 
hated,  because  he  could  not  compassionate  or  contemn 
him.  But  the  bowed  frame  and  slavish  voice  and 
timid  nerves  of  his  crushed  brotherhood  presented  to 
the  old  man  the  likeness  of  things  that  could  not  exult 
over  him.  Debased  and  aged  and  solitary  as  he  was, 
he  felt  a  kind  of  wintry  warmth  in  the  thought  that 
even  he  had  the  power  to  protect! 

He  thus  maintained  an  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
Israelites;  and  often  in  their  dangers  had  afforded 
them  a  refuge  in  the  numerous  vaults  and  passages,  the 
ruins  of  which  may  still  be  descried  beneath  the  mould- 
ering foundations  of  that  mysterious  mansion.  And  as 
the  house  was  generally  supposed  the  property  of  an 
absent  emir,  and  had  been  especially  recommended  to 
the  care  of  the  cadis  by  Boabdil,  who  alone  of  the  Moors 
knew  it  as  one  of  the  dwelling-places  of  the  santon, 
whose  ostensible  residence  was  in  apartments  allotted 
to  him  within  the  palace,  —  it  was,  perhaps,  the  sole 
place  within  Qranada  which  afforded  an  unsuspected 
and  secure  refuge  to  the  hunted  Israelites. 

When  Ximen  recognised  the  wonted  signal  of  his 
brethren,  he  crawled  to  the  door;  and,  after  the  pre- 
caution of  a  Hebrew  watchword,  replied  to  in  the  same 
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Umgae,  he  gave  admittanee  to  the  tall  and  stooping 
frame  of  the  rich  Ellas. 

*  Worthy  and  excellent  master ! "  said  Ximen,  after 
again  securing  the  entrance ;  "  what  can  bring  the 
honored  and  wealthy  Elias  to  the  chamber  of  the  poor 
hirelings 

"  My  friend/'  answered  the  Jew^  *  call  me  not  wealthy 
nor  honored.  For  years  I  have  dwelt  within  the  city, 
safe  and  respected  even  by  the  Moslemin,  verily  and 
because  I  have  purchased,  with  jewels  and  treasure,  the 
protection  of  the  king  and  tbe  great  men.  But  now, 
alas  I  in  the  sudden  wrath  of  the  heathen,  —  ever  imag- 
ining vain  things,  —  I  have  been  summoned  into  the 
presence  of  their  chief  rabbi,  and  only  escaped  the 
torture  by  a  sum  that  ten  years  of  labor  and  the  sweat 
of  my  brow  cannot  replace.  XimenI  the  bitterest 
thought  of  all  is  that  the  frenzy  of  one  of  our  own 
tribe  has  brought  this  desolation  upon  Israel." 

"  My  lord  speaks  riddles,"  said  Ximen,  with  well- 
feigned  astonishment  in  his  glassy  eyes. 

"  Why  dost  thou  wind  and  turn,  good  Ximen? "  said 
the  Jew,  shaking  his  head;  "  thou  knowest  well  wbat 
-my  words  drive  at.  Thy  master  is  the  pretended 
Almamen;  and  that  recreant  Israelite  (if  Israelite, 
indeed,  still  be  one  who  hath  forsaken  the  customs  and 
the  forms  of  his  forefathers)  is  he  who  has  stirred  up 
the  Jews  of  Cordova  and  Ouadiz,  and  whose  folly  hath 
brought  upon  us  these  dread  things.  Holy  Abraham ! 
this  Jew  hath  cost  me  more  than  fifty  Nazarenes  and 
a  hundred  Moors." 

Ximen  remained  silent;  and,  the  tongue  of  Elias 
being  loosed  by  the  recollection  of  his  sad  loss,  the 
latter  continued:  "At  the  first,  when  the  son  of 
Issachar  re-appeared,  and  became  a  counsellor  in  the 
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king:'8  court,  I  indeed,  who  had  led  him,  then  a  child, 
to  the  synagogue,  —  for  old  Issaehar  was  to  me  dear  as 
a  brother,  —  recognized  him  by  his  eyes  and  voice :  but 
I  exulted  in  his  craft  and  concealment;  I  believed  he 
would  work  mighty  things  for  his  poor  brethren,  and 
would  obtain  for  his  father's  friend  the  supplying  of 
the  king's  wives  and  concubines  with  raiment  and  cloth 
of  price.  But  years  have  passed :  he  hath  not  lightened 
our  burdens;  and,  by  the  madness  that  hath  of  late  come 
over  him,  heading  the  heathen  armies,  and  drawing  our 
brethren  into  danger  and  death,  he  hath  deserved  the 
curse  of  the  synagogue,  and  the  wrath  of  our  whole  race. 
I  find,  from  our  brethren  who  escaped  the  Inquisition 
by  the  surrender  of  their  substance,  that  his  unskilful 
and  frantic  schemes  were  the  main  pretext  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  righteous  under  the  Nazarene;  and,  again, 
the  same  schemes  bring  on  us  the  same  oppression  from 
the  Moor.     Accursed  be  he,  and  may  his  name  perish ! " 

Ximen  sighed,  but  remained  silent,  conjecturing  to 
what  end  the  Jew  would  bring  his  invectives.  He  was 
not  long  in  suspense.  After  a  pause,  Elias  recom- 
menced, in  an  altered  and  more  careless  tone,  "  He  is 
rich,  this  son  of  Issachar,  —  wondrous  rich." 

"  He  has  treasures  scattered  over  half  the  cities  of 
Africa  and  the  Orient,"  said  Ximen. 

"Thou  seest,  then,  my  friend,  that  thy  master  hath 
doomed  me  to  a  heavy  loss.  I  possess  his  secret;  I 
could  give  him  up  to  the  king's  wrath ;  I  could  bring 
him  to  the  death.  But  I  am  just  and  meek:  let  him 
pay  my  forfeiture,  and  I  will  forego  mine  anger." 

"Thou  dost  not  know  him,"  said  Ximen,  alarmed  at 
the  thought  of  a  repayment  which  might  grievously 
diminish  his  own  heritage  of  Almamen's  effeota  in 
Qranada. 
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*  But  if  I  threaten  him  with  ezpoeiuet " 

*  Thou  wouldflt  feed  the  fishes  of  the  Dano, "  inter- 
rupted Ximen.  "Nay,  even  now,  if  Almamen  learn 
that  thou  knoweat  his  hirth  and  race,  tremble  I  for  thy 
days  in  the  land  will  be  numbered." 

"Verily/'  exclaimed  the  Jew,  in  great  alarm,  ''then 
have  I  fallen  into  the  snare  ^  for  these  lips  revealed  to 
him  that  knowledge." 

*'  Then  is  the  righteous  Elias  a  lost  man,  within  ten 
days  from  that  in  which  Almamen  returns  to  Granada. 
I  know  my  master;  and  blood  is  to  him  as  water." 

''  Let  the  wicked  be  consumed  I "  cried  Elias,  furiously 
stamping  his  foot,  while  fire  flashed  from  his  dark  eyes, 
for  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  made  him  fierce. 
"Not  from  me,  however,"  he  added,  more  calmly, 
"  will  come  his  danger.  Know  that  there  be  more  than 
a  hundred  Jews  in  this  city  who  have  sworn  his  death ; 
Jews  who,  flying  hither  from  Cordova,  have  seen  their 
parents  murdered  and  their  substance  seised,  and  who 
behold,  in  the  son  of  Issaohar,  the  cause  of  the  murder 
and  the  spoil.  They  have  detected  the  impostor,  and 
a  hundred  knives  are  whetting  even  now  for  his  blood : 
let  him  look  to  it.  Ximen,  I  have  spoken  to  thee  as 
the  foolish  speak;  thou  mayest  betray  me  to  thy  lord: 
but  from  what  I  have  learned  of  thee  from  our  brethren, 
I  have  poured  my  heart  into  thy  bosom  without  fear. 
Wilt  thou  betray  Israel,  or  assist  us  to  smite  the 
traitor  t" 

Ximen  mused  a  moment,  and  his  meditation  conjured 
up  the  treasures  of  his  master.  He  stretched  forth  his 
right  hand  to  Elias;  and  when  the  Israelites  parted, 
they  were  friends. 
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CHAPER  VI. 

BoAbdfl's  Betium.  — The  Reappeanuioe  of  Ferdinand 

befoxe  GianiMla. 

Thb  tiiiid  moming  from  thia  interview,  a  minor  reached 
Oranada  that  Boabdil  had  been  repulsed  in  hia  aaaanlt  on 
the  citadel  of  Salobrelia  with  a  severe  loes;  that  Her- 
nando del  Pulgar  had  succeeded  in  conducting  to  its 
relief  a  considerable  force ;  and  that  the  army  of  Ferdi- 
nand was  on  its  march  against  the  Moorish  king.  In  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  these  reports,  a 
courier  arrived  to  confirm  their  truth^  and  to  announce 
the  return  of  Boabdil. 

At  nightfall  the  king,  preceding  his  army,  entered 
the  city,  and  hastened  to  bury  himself  in  the  Alhambra. 
As  he  passed  dejectedly  into  the  women's  apartments, 
his  stem  mother  met  him. 

**  My  son, "  she  said  bitterly ;  "  dost  thou  return,  and 
not  a  conqueror  t" 

Before  Boabdil  could  reply,  a  light  and  rapid  step 
sped  through  the  glittering  arcades;  and  weeping  with 
joy,  and  breaking  all  the  Oriental  restraints.  Amine  fell 
upon  hia  bosom«  "  My  beloved  I  my  king!  light  of  mine 
eyes  I  thou  hast  returned.  Welcome, — for  thou  art 
safe." 

The  different  form  of  these  several  salutations  struck 
Boabdil  forcibly.  ''Thou  seest^  my  mother,"  said  he, 
*'  how  great  the  contrast  between  those  who  love  us  from 
affection  and  those  who  love  us  from  pride.  In  advert 
sity,  Ood  keep  me,  O  my  mother,  from  thy  tongue!  " 
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^  Bnt  I  love  thee  from  pride  toOf**  murmozed  Amine; 
^  and  for  that  reaMm  is  thine  advendty  dear  to  me,  for 
it  takes  thee  from  the  worid  to  make  thee  more  mine 
own:  and  I  am  proud  of  the  affliotionB  that  my  hero 
shares  with  his  slave." 

**  Lights  there,  and  the  banquet ! "  oried  the  king, 
turning  from  his  haughty  mother;  ''we  will  feast  and 
be  merry  while  we  may.  My  adored  Amine,  kiss 
me!** 

Proud,  melancholy,  and  sensitive  as  he  was  in  that 
hour  of  reverse,  Boabdil  felt  no  grief;  such  balm  has 
Love  for  our  sorrows,  when  its  wings  are  borrowed 
from  the  dove  I  And  although  the  laws  of  the  Eastern 
life  confined  to  the  narrow  walls  of  a  harem  the  sphere 
of  Amine's  gentle  influence;  although,  even  in  ro- 
mance, THB  KATUBAL  compels  US  to  pottrsy  her  vivid 
and  rich  colors  only  in  a  &iint  and  hasty  sketch,  — yet 
still  are  left  to  the  outline  the  loveliest  and  the  noblest 
features  of  the  sex :  the  spirit  to  arouse  us  to  exertion,  the 
softness  to  console  us  in  our  &11 1 

While  Boabdil  and  the  body  of  the  army  remained 
in  the  city,  Muza,  with  a  chosen  detachment  of  the 
horse,  scoured  the  country  to  visit  the  newly  acquired 
cities  and  sustain  their  courage. 

From  this  charge  he  was  recalled  by  the  army  of 
Ferdinand^  which  once  more  poured  down  into  the 
Vega,  completely  devastated  its  harvests,  and  then 
swept  back  to  consummate  the  conquests  of  the  revolted 
towns.  To  this  irruption  succeeded  an  interval  of  peace, 
the  calm  before  the  storm.  From  every  part  of  Spun, 
the  most  chivalric  and  resolute  of  the  Moors,  taking 
advantage  of  the  pause  in  the  contest,  flocked  to  Oranada ; 
and  that  city  became  the  focus  of  all  that  Paganism  in 
Europe  possessed  of  brave  and  determined  spirits. 
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At  length  Ferdinand,  completing  bis  oonquests  and 
having  refilled  his  treasury,  mustered  the  whole  force 
of  his  dominions,  forty  thousand  foot  cuid  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  once  ■  more  and  for  the  last  time  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Granada.  A  solemn  and  prophetic 
detennination  filled  both  besiegers  and  besieged ;  each  felt 
that  the  crowning  crisis  was  at  band. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

The  Canflagnticm.  ^  The  Mejest j^  of  an  IndiTidnal  PaMdon  in  the 

midst  of  hostile  Thousands. 

It  was  the  eve  of  a  great  and  general  assault  upon 
Granada,  deliberately  planned  bj  the  chiefs  of  the 
Christian  army.  The  Spanish  camp  (the  most  gorgeous 
Christendom  had  ever  known)  gradually  grew  calm  and 
hushed.  The  shades  deepened,  —  the  stars  burned  forth 
more  serene  and  clear.  Bright  in  that  azure  air 
stieamed  the  silken  tents  of  the  courts  blazoned  with 
heraldic  devices  and  crowned  by  gaudy  banners,  which, 
filled  by  a  brisk  and  murmuring  wind  from  the  mountains, 
flaunted  gayly  on  their  gilded  staves.  In  the  centre  of 
the  camp  rose  the  pavilion  of  the  queen,  —  a  palace  in 
itself.  Lances  made  its  columns;  brocade  and  painted 
anas,  its  walls;  and  the  space  covered  by  its  numerous 
compartments  would  have  contained  the  halls  and  out- 
works of  an  ordinary  castle.  T-he  pomp  of  that  camp 
realised  the  wildest  dreams  of  Gothic,  coupled  with 
Oriental  splendor, —  something  worthy  of  a  Tasso  to  have 
imagined,  or  a  Beckford  to  create.  Nor  was  the  ex- 
ceeding costliness  of  the  more  courtly  tents  lessened 
in  effect  by  those  of  the  soldiery  in  the  outskirts, 
many  of  which  were  built  from  boughs^  still  retaining 
their  leaves^ — salvage  and  picturesque  huts;  as  if,  reali^ 
ing  old  legends,  wild  men  of  the  woods  had  taken  up 
the  cross^  and  followed  the  Christian  warriors  against 
the  swarthy  followers  of  Termagaunt  and  Mahound 
There,  then,  extended  that  mighty  camp  in  profound 
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repose,  as  the  midnight  threw  deeper  and  longeT 
shadows  over  the  sward  from  the  tented  ayenues  snd 
canvas  streets.  It  was  at  that  hour  that  Isabel,  in 
the  most  private  recess  of  her  pavilion,  was  employed 
in  prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  king,  and  the  issue 
of  the  Sacred  War.  Ejieeling  before  the  altar  of  that 
warlike  oratory,  her  spirit  became  rapt  and  absorbed 
from  earth  in  the  intensity  of  her  devotions;  and  in 
the  whole  camp  (save  the  sentries),  the  eyes  of  that 
pious  queen  were,  perhaps,  the  only  ones  unclosed. 
All  was  profoundly  still;  her  guards,  her  attendants, 
were  gone  to  rest;  and  the  tread  of  the  sentinel,  without 
that  immense  pavilion,  was  not  heard  through  the  silken 
walls. 

It  was  then  that  Isabel  suddenly  felt  a  strong  grasp 
upon  her  shoulder,  as  she  still  knelt  by  the  altar.  A 
faint  shriek  burst  from  her  lips;  she  turned,  and  the 
broad  curved  knife  of  an  Eastern  warrior  gleamed  doae 
before  her  eyes. 

''Hush!  utter  a  cry,  breathe  more  loudly  than  thy 
wont,  and,  queen  though  thou  art,  in  the  centre  of 
swarming  thousands,  thou  diesti  ** 

Such  were  the  words  that  reached  the  ear  of  the  royal 
Castilian,  whispered  by  a  man  of  stem  and  commanding 
though  haggard  aspect. 

'^  What  Ib  thy  purposed  Wouldst  thou  murder  mef  " 
said  the  queen,  trembling,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
before  a  mortal  presence. 

**  Thy  life  is  safe,  if  thou  strivest  not  to  elude  or  to 
deceive  me.  Our  time  is  shorty  — answer  me.  I  am 
Almamen,  the  Hebrew.  Where  is  the  hostage  rendered 
to  thy  hands  ?  I  claim  my  child.  She  is  with  thee, —  I 
know  it.     In  what  comer  of  thy  camp  f  ** 

^Eude  stranger  I"  said  Isabel,  recovering  somewhat 
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from  her  alamiy  — ''  thy  daughter  is  remoYed,  I  trust) 
foreyer  from  thine  impious  reach.  She  is  not  within 
the  camp." 

''Lie  not,  Queen  of  CastUe,"  said  Ahnamen,  raising 
his  knife ;  **  for  days  and  weeks  I  have  tracked  thy  steps, 
followed  thy  march,  haunted  even  thy  slumhers,  though 
men  of  mail  stood  as  guards  around  them ;  and  I  know 
that  my  daughter  has  heen  with  thee.  Think  not  I 
hrave  this  danger  without  resolves  the  most  fierce  and 
dread.     Answer  me !  where  is  my  child  t  ^ 

** Many  days  since,"  said  Isahel,  awed,  despite  herself, 
by  her  strange  position,  "  thy  daughter  left  the  camp  for 
the  house  of  God.  It  was  her  own  desire.  The  Saviour 
hath  received  her  into  his  fold." 

Had  a  thousand  lances  pierced  his  heart,  the  vigor 
and  energy  of  life  could  scarce  more  suddenly  have 
deserted  Almamen.  The  rigid  muscles  of  his  counte- 
nance relaxed  at  once,  from  resolve  and  menace  into 
unutterable  horror,  anguish,  and  despair.  He  recoiled 
several  steps;  his  knees  tremUed  violently;  he  seemed 
stunned  by  a  death-blow.  Isabel,  the  boldest  and 
haughtiest  of  her  sex,  seized  that  moment  of  reprieve; 
she  sprang  forward,  darted  through  the  draperies  into 
the  apartments  occupied  by  her  train,  and  in  a  moment 
the  pavilion  resounded  with  her  cries  for  aid.  The 
sentinels  were  aroused;  retainers  sprang  from  their 
pillows:  they  heard  the  cause  of  the  alarm;  they  made 
to  the  spot;  when,  ere  they  reached  its  partition  of  silk, 
a  vivid  and  startling  blaze  burst  forth  upon  them.  The 
tent  was  on  fire.  The  materials  fed  the  flame  like  magic 
Some  of  the  guards  had  yet  the  courage  to  dash  forward; 
but  the  smoke  and  the  glare  drove  them  back,  blinded 
and  dizzy.  Isabel  herself  had  scarcely  time  for  escape, 
so  rapid  was  the  conflagration.      Alarmed  for  her  hue* 
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band,  she  rushed  to  his  tent, — to  find  him  already 
awakened  by  the  noise,  and  issuing  from  its  entrance, 
his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The  wind,  which  had  a 
few  minutes  before  but  curled  the  triumphant  banners, 
now  circulated  the  destroying  flame.  It  spread  from 
tent  to  tent,  almost  as  a  flash  of  lightning  that  shoots 
along  neighboring  donds.  The  camp  was  in  one  con- 
tinued blaze,  ere  any  man  could  dream  of  checking  the 
conflagration. 

Not  waiting  to  hear  the  confused  tale  of  his  royal 
consort,  Ferdinand,  exclaiming,  ''The  Moors  have  done 
this,  — they  will  be  on  us!  "  ordered  the  drums  to  beat 
and  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  hastened  in  person, 
wrapped  merely  in  his  long  mantle,  to  alarm  his  chiefs. 
While  that  well-disciplined  and  veteran  an^y,  fearing 
every  moment  the  rally  of  the  foe,  endeavored  rapidly 
to  form  themselves  into  some  kind  of  order,  the  flame 
continued  to  spread  till  the  whole  heavens  were  illu- 
mined. By  its  light,  cuirass  and  helmet  glowed,  as  in 
the  furnace,  and  the  armed  men  seemed  rather  like  life- 
like and  lurid  meteors  than  human  forms.  The  city  of 
Granada  was  brought  near  to  them  by  the  intensity  of  the 
glow;  and  as  a  detachment  of  cavalry  spurred  from  the 
camp  to  meet  the  anticipated  surprise  of  the  Paynims, 
they  saw,  upon  the  wdls  and  roofs  of  Granada,  the 
Moslems  clustering  and  their  spears  gleaming.  But^ 
equally  amazed  with  the  Christians^  and  equally  suspi- 
cious of  craft  and  design*  the  Moors  did  not  issue  from 
their  gates.  Meanwhile  the  conflagration,  as  rapid  to 
die  as  to  begin,  grew  fitful  and  feeble ;  and  the  night 
seemed  to  fall  with  a  melancholy  darkness  over  the  ruin 
of  that  silken  cjty. 

Ferdinand  summoned  his  council.     He  had  now  per- 
ceived it  was  no  am.bush  of  the  Moors,     The  account 
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of  Isabel,  which  at  last  he  comprehended;  the  strange 
and  almost  miraculous  manner  in  which  Almamen  had 
baffled  his  guards  and  penetrated  to  the  royal  tent, — 
might  have  aroused  his  Grothic  superstition,  while  it 
relieved  his  more  earthly  apprehensions,  if  he  had  not 
remembered  the  singular  but  far  from  supernatural 
dexterity  with  which  Eastern  warriors  and  even  robbers 
continued  then,  as  now,  to  elude  the  most  vigilant  pre- 
cautions, and  baffle  the  most  wakeful  guards ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  fire  which  burned  the  camp  of  an  army 
had  been  kindled  merely  to  gratify  the  revenge,  or  favor 
the  escape  of  an  individual.  Shaking,  therefore,  from 
his  kingly  spirit  the  thrill  of  superstitious  awe  that  the 
greatness  of  the  disaster,  when  associated  with  the  name 
of  a  sorcerer,  at  first  occasioned,  he  resolved  to  make 
advantage  out  of  misfortune  itself.  The  excitement,  the 
wrath  of  the  troops,  produced  the  temper  most  fit  for 
action. 

**  And  Heaven, "  said  the  King  of  Spain  to  his  knights 
and  chiefs,  as  they  assembled  round  him  ''has  in  this 
conflagration  announced  to  the  warriors  of  the  Cross 
that  henceforth  their  camp  shall  be  the  palaces  of 
Oranada !    Woe  to  the  Moslem  with  to-morrow's  sun !  '* 

Arms  clanged,  and  swords  leapt  from  their  sheaths, 
as  the  Christian  knights  echoed  the  anathema,  "Woe 
TO  THE  Moslem!" 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  Great  Battle. 

Ths  day  dowlj  dawned  upon  that  awful  night;  and 
the  Hoots,  still  upon  the  battlements  of  Granada,  beheld 
the  whole  anny  of  Ferdinand  on  its  march  towards  their 
waUs.  At  a  distance  lay  the  wrecks  of  the  blackened 
and  smouldering  camp,  while  before  them,  gaudy  and 
glittering  pennons  waving,  and  trumpeto  soundihg,  came 
the  exultant  legions  of  the  foe.  The  Moors  could 
scarcely  believe  their  senses.  Fondly  anticipating  the 
retreat  of  the  Christians^  after  so  signal  a  disaster,  the 
gay  and  dazzling  spectacle  of  their  march  to  the  assault 
filled  them  with  consternation  and  akrm. 

While  yet  wondering  and  inactive,  the  trumpet  of 
Boabdil  was  heard  behind;  and  they  beheld  the  Moor- 
ish king  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  emerging  down  the 
avenues  that  led  to  the  gate.  The  sight  restored  and 
exhilarated  the  gazers;  and  when  Boabdil  halted  in 
the  space  before  the  portals,  the  shout  of  twenty  thou- 
sand warriors  rolled  ominously  to  the  ears  of  the  advan- 
cing Christians. 

**  Men  of  Granada ! "  said  Boabdil,  as  soon  as  the 
deep  and  breathless  silence  had  succeeded  to  that  mar- 
tial acclamation, —  **  the  advance  of  the  enemy  is  to  Hbm 
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destruction!  In  the  fire  of  last  night  the  hand 
Allah  wrote  their  doom.  Let  us  forth,  each  and  all! 
We  will  leave  our  homes  unguarded, —  our  hearts  shall 
he  their  wall!  True,  that  .our  i^umhers  are  thinned  hy 
famine  and  hj  slaughter,  but  enough  of  us  are  yet  left 
for  the  redemption  of  Granada.  Nor  are  the  dead 
departed  from  us:  the  dead  fight  with  us, —  their  souls 
animate  our  own.  He  who  has  lost  a  brother  becomes 
twice  a  man.  On  this  battle  we  will  set  alL  Libeitj' 
or  chains!  empire  or  exile!  victory  or  death!  For- 
ward!" 

He  spoke,  and  gave  the  rein  to  his  barb.  It  bounded 
forward,  and  cleared  the  gloomy  arch  of  the  portals; 
and  Boabdil  el  Ghico  was  the  first  Moor  who  issued 
from  Qranada  to  that  last  and  eventful  field.  Out, 
then,  poured,  as  a  river  that  rushes  from  caverns  into 
day,  the  burnished  and  serried  files  of  the  Moorish 
cavalry.  Muza  came  the  last,  closing  the  array.  Upon 
his  dark  and  stem  countenance  there  spoke  not  the 
ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  sanguine  king.  It  was  locked 
and  rigid;  and  the  anxieties  of  the  last  dismal  weeks 
had  thiiined  his  cheeks,  and  ploughed  deep  lines  around 
the  firm  lips  and  iron  jaw  which  bespoke  the  obstinate 
and  ungovernable  resolution  of  his  character. 

As  Muza  now  spurred  forward,  and,  riding  along  the 
wheeling  ranks,  marshaUed  them'  in  order,  arose  the 
acclamation  of  feniale  voices;  and  the  warriors,  who 
looked  back  at  the  sound,  saw  that  their  women  —  their 
wives  and  daughters,  their  mothers  and  their  beloved 
(released  from  their  seclusion  by  a  policy  which  bespoke 
the  desperation  of  the  cause)  —  were  gazing  at  them 
with'  outstretched  anxis  from  the  battlements  and  towers. 
The  'Moors  knew  that  they  were  now  to  fight  for  their 
hearths  and  altars  in  the  presence  of  those  who,  if  tfaey 
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fidlad*   became  slayes  and  harlots;    and  eadb  Moslem 
felt  his  heart  harden  like  the  steel  oi  his  own  sabre. 

While  the  cavalry  formed  themselves  into  regular 
squadrons^  and  the  tramp  of  the  foemen  came  more  near 
and  near^  the  Moorish  infantry^  in  miscellaneous^  eager, 
and  imdisciplined  bands,  poured  out,  until  spreading 
wide  and  deep  below  the  walls,  Boabdil*s  charger  was 
seen,  rapidly  careering  amongst  them,  as  in  short  .but 
distinct  directions  or  fiery  adjuration,  he  sou^^t  at  onoe 
to  regulate  their  movements,  and  confirm  their  hot  but 
capricious  valor. 

Meanwhile  the  Christians  had  abruptly  halted;  and 
the  politic  Ferdinand  resolved  not  to  incur  the  full 
brunt  of  a  whole  peculation,  in  the  first  flush  of  their 
enthusiasm  and  despair.  He  summoned  to  his  side 
Hernando  del  Pulgar^  and  bade  him,  with  a  troop  of 
the  most  adventurous  and  practised  horsemen,  advance 
towards  the  Moorish  cavalry,  and  endeavor  to  draw 
the  fiery  valor  of  Muza  away  from  the  main  army. 
Then,  splitting  up  his  force  into  several  sections,  he 
dismissed  each  to  different  stations,  —  some  to  storm  the 
adjacent  towers,  others  to  fire  the  surrounding  gardens 
and  orchards,  —  so  that  the  action  might  conmst  rather  of 
many  battles  than  of  one,  and  the  Moors  might  lose  the 
concentration  and  union  which  made  at  present  their  most 
formidable  strength. 

Thus,  while  the  Mussulmans  were  waiting  in  order 
for  the  attack,  they  suddenly  beheld  the  main  body  of 
the  Christians  dispersing;  and,  while  yet  in  surprise 
and  perplexed,  they  saw  the  fires  breaking  out  from 
their  delicious  gardens,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
walls,  and  heard  the  boom  of  the  Christian  artillery 
against  the  scattered  bulwarks  that  guarded  the  approaches 
of  that  city. 
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At  that  moment  a  cloud  of  dust  rolled  rapidly  to- 
wards the  pofit  oecapied  in  the  van  by  Mtia;  and  the 
ahock  of  the  Christian  knights  in  their  mighty  mail 
broke  upon  the  centre  of  the  prince's  squadron* 

Higher,  by  several  inches,  than  the  plumage  of  )m 
companions,  waved  the  crest  of  the  gigantic  Del  Pul- 
gar;  and  as  Moor  after  Moor,  went  down  before  his 
headlong  lance,  his  voice,  sounding  deep  and  sepulchral 
through  his  visor,  shouted  out^  ''  Death  to  the  infidel!  "^ 

The  rapid  and  dexterous  horsemen  of  Oranada  were 
not,  however,  discomfited  by  this  fierce  assault:  open- 
ing their  ranks  with  extraordinary  celerity,  they  suffered 
Hie  charge  to  pass,  comparatively  hannless,  through 
their  centre,  and  then,  closing  in  one  long  and  bristling 
line,  cut  off  the  knights  from  retreat.  The  Christians 
wheeled  round,  and  charged  again  upon  their  foe. 

"  Where  art  thou,  0  Moslem  dog  I  that  wouldst  play 
iBtke  lion  t     Where  art  thou,  Muza  Ben  Abil  Qazan  t " 

''  Before  thee.  Christian  1 "  cried  a  stem  and  dear 
voice;  and  from  amongst  the  helmets  of  hu  people 
gleamed  the  dazzling  turban  of  the  Moor. 

Hernando  checked  his  steed,  gazed  a  moment  at  his 
foe,  turned  back  for  greater  impetus  to  lus  charge, 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  two 
armies  met,  lance  to  lance. 

The  round  shield  of  Muza  received  the  Christian's 
weapon;  his  own  spear  shivered,  harmless,  upon  the 
breast  of  the  giant.  He  drew  his  sword,  whirled  it 
rapidly  over  his  head,  and  for  some  minutes  the  eyes 
of  the  bystanders  could  scarcely  mark  the  marvellous 
rapidity  with  which  strokes  were  given  and  parried  by 
those  redoubted  swordsmen. 

At  length  Hernando,  anxious  to  bring  to  bear  his 
superior  strength,  spurred  close  to  Muza;  and  leaving 
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hiB  swoid  pendent  by  a  thong  to  his  wrist^  fieised  thef 
shield  of  Mtua  in  his  formidable  grasp,  and  plndced  it 
away  with  a  force  that  the  Moor  vainly  endeaTored 
to  resist:  Muza  therefore  saddenly  released  his  hold, 
and  ere  the  Spaniard  recovered  his  balance  (which  was 
lost  by  the  success  of  his  own  strength,  put  forth  to 
the  utinost),  he  dashed  upon  him  the  hoo&  of  his  black 
charger,  and  with  a  short  but  heavy  mace  which  he 
caught  up  from  the  saddle-bow  dealt  Hernando  so 
ihundermg  a  blow  upon  the  helmet  that  the  giant  fell  to 
the  ground,  stunned  and  senseless. 

To  dismount,  to  repossess  himself  of  his  slueld,  to 
resume  his  sabre,  to  put  one  knee  to  the  breast  of  his 
fallen  foe,  was  the  work  of  a  moment;  and  then  had 
Don  Hernando  del  Pulgar  been  sped,  without  priest  or 
surgeon,  but  that,  alarmed  by  the  peril  of  their  most 
valiant  comrade,  twenty  knights  spurred  at  once  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  points  of  twenty  lances  kept  the  lion  of 
Granada  from  his  prey.  Thither,  with  similar  speed, 
rushed  the  Moorish  champions;  and  the  fight  became 
close  and  deadly  round  the  body  of  the  still  unconscious 
Christian.  Not  an  instant  of  leisure  to  unlace  the 
helmet  of  Hernando,  by  removing  which  alone  the 
Moorish  blade  could  find  a  mortal  place,  was  permitted 
to  Muza;  and  what  with  the  spears  and  trampling 
hoofs  around  him,  the  situation  of  the  Paynim  was 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  Christian.  Mean- 
while Hernando  recovered  his  dizzy  senses;  and,  made 
aware  of  lus  state,  watched  his  occasion,  and  suddenly 
shook  off  the  knee  of  the  Moor.  With  another  effort 
he  was  on  his  feet;  and  the  two  champions  stood  con- 
fronting each  other,  neither  very  eager  to  renew  the 
combat.  But  on  foot,  Muza,  daring  and  rash  as  he 
was,  could  not  but  recognize  his  disadvantage  against 
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the  enormous  stiength  and  impenetraUe  armor  of  tbe 
Christian;  he  drew  back»  whistled  to  his  harb,  that^ 
piercing  the  ranks  of  the  horsemen,  was  by  his  side  on 
the  instant,  remounted,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
foe  almost  ere  the  slower  Spaniaid  was  conscious  of  his 
disappearance. 

But  Hernando  was  not  delivered  from  his  enemy. 
Clearing  a  space  around  him,  as  three  knights,  mortally 
wounded,  fell  beneath  his  sabre,  Muza  now  drew  from 
behind  his  shoulder  his  short  Arabian  bow;  and  shaft 
after  shaft  came  rattling  upon  the  mail  of  the  dis- 
mounted Christian  with  so  marveUous  a  celerity  that^ 
encumbered  as  he  was  with  his  heavy  aoooutrementB, 
he  was  unable  either  to  escape  from  the  spot  or  ward  ofiF 
that  arrowy  rain,  and  felt  that  nothing  but  chance 
or  our  Lady  could  prevent  the  death  which  one  such 
arrow  would  occasion  if  it  should  find  the  opening  of  the 
visor  or  the  joints  of  the  hauberk. 

''Mother  of  Mercy!''  groaned  the  knight,  perplexed 
and  enraged,  ''  let  not  thy  servant  be  shot  down  like  a 
hart  by  this  cowardly  warfare;  but  if  I  must  &11,  be 
it  with  mine  enemy,  grappling  hand  to  hand. " 

While  yet  muttering  this  short  invocation,  the  war-«ry 
of  Spain  was  heard  hard  by,  and  the  gallant  company  of 
YiUena  was  seen  scouring  across  the  plain  to  the  succor 
of  their  comrades.  The  deadly  attention  of  Muza  was 
distracted  from  individual  foes,  however  eminent;  he 
wheeled  round,  re-collected  his  men,  and  in  a  serried 
charge  met  the  new  enemy  in  midway. 

While  the  contest  thus  fared  in  that  part  of  the  field, 
the  scheme  of  Ferdinand  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
break  up  the  battle  in  detached  sections.  Far  and 
near,  plain,  grove,  garden,  tower,  presented  each  the 
scene   of  obstinate  and  determined  conflict.     Boabdil, 
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at  the  head  of  his  chosen  guaid,  the  flower  of  the 
haughtier  tribe  of  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of  the  fame 
and  blood  of  the  tribe  of  Muia,  and  followed  also  by 
his  gigantic  Ethiopians,  exposed  his  person  to  every 
peril,  with  the  desperate  valor  of  a  man  who  feela  his 
own  stake  is  greatest  in  the  field.  A&  he  most,  dis- 
trusted the  infantry,  so  amongst  the  infantry  he  chiefly 
bestowed  his  presence;  and  wherever  he  appeared,  he 
sufficed  for  the  moment  to  turn  the  changes  of  the 
engagement.  At  length,  at  midday,  Ponce  de  I^eon 
led  against  the  largest  detachment  of  the  Moorish  foot 
a  strraig  and  numerous  battalion  of  the  best  disciplined 
and  veteran  soldiery  of  Spain.  He  had  succeeded  in 
winning  a  fortress  from  which  his  artillery  could  play 
with  effect;  and  the  troops  he  led  were  composed 
partly  of  men  flushed  with  recent  triumph,  and  partly 
of  a  fresh  reserve,  now  first  brought  into  the  field.  A 
comely  and  a  breathless  spectacle  it  was,  to  behold  this 
Christian  squadron  emerging  from  a  blazing  copse, 
which  they  fired  on  their  march;  the  rod  light  gleam- 
ing on  their  complete  armor,  as  in  steady  and  solemn 
order  they  swept  on  to  the  swaying  and  clamorous 
ranks  of  .the  Moorish  in&tntry.  Boabdil  learned  the 
danger  fxom  his  scouts;  and  hastily  quitting  a  tower, 
from  which  he  had  for  a  while  repulsed  a .  hostile 
legion,  he  throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  battalions 
menaced  by  the  skilful  Ponoe  de  Leon.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  wild  and  ominous  apparition  of  Al- 
mamen,  long  absent  from  the  eyes  of  the  Moors,  ap- 
peared in  the  same  quarter,  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
that  none  knew  whence  he  had  emerged;  the  sacred 
standaid  in  his  left  hand,  hisf  sabre,  bared  and  drip- 
ping goro,  in  his  ri^^  his  face  exposed,  and  its  power- 
ful features  working  with  an  excitement  that  s^^med 
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inspired,  his  abnipt  piesence  breathed  a  neiw  soul  into 
the  Moors. 

**  They  come !  they  come  ! "  he  shrieked  aloud.  ^  The 
God  of  the  East  hath  deliyered  the  Qoth  into  your 
hands!" 

From  rank  to  rank,  from  line  to  line,  sped  the  san- 
ton;  and  as  the  mystic  banner  gleamed  before  the 
soldiery,  each  closed  his  eyes^  and  mattered  an  ^  aman  " 
to  his  adjurations. 

And  now,  to  the  cry  of  Spain  and  St.  lago,  came 
trampling  down  the  relentless  charge  of  the  Christian 
war.  At  the  same  instant^  from  the  fortress  lately 
taken  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  artillery  opened  upon  the 
Moors,  and  did  deadly  haTOc.  The  Moslems  wavered 
for  a  moment,  when  before  them  gleamed  the  white 
banner  of  Almamen;  and  they  beheld  him,  rushing, 
alone  and  on  foot,  amidst  the  foe.  Taught  to  believe 
the  war  itself  depended  on  the  preservation  of  the 
enchanted  banner,  the  Paynims  could  not  see  it  thus 
rashly  adventured  without  anxiety  and  shame;  they 
rallied,  advanced  firmly,  and  Boabdil  himself,  with 
waving  cimeter  and  fierce  exclamations^  dashed  impe- 
tuously, at  the  head  of  his  guards  and  Ethiopians,  into 
the  affray.  The  battle  became  obstinate  and  bloody. 
Thrice  the  white  banner  disappeared  amidst  the  cloaii^ 
ranks ;  and  thrice,  like  a  moon  from  the  clouds,  it  shone 
forth  again,  —  the  light  and  guide  of  the  Pagan  power. 

The  day  ripened;  and  the  hills  already  cast  length- 
ening shadows  over  the  blazing  groves  and  the  still 
Darro,  whose  waters,  in  every  creek  where  the  tide  was 
arrested,  ran  red  with  blood,  when  Ferdinand,  collect- 
ing his  whole  reserve,  descended  from  the  eminence 
on  which  hitherto  he  had  posted  himself.  With  him 
moved  three  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  Ireah 
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in  their  vigor  and  panting  for  a  share  in  that  glorions 
day.  The  king  himself,  who,  though  oonstitntionally 
fearleasy  from  motives  of  policy  rarely  perilled  his  pei^ 
son  save  on  imminent  occasionsi  was  resolved  not  to 
be  outdone  by  Boabdil;  and  armed  oap-^irpie  in  mail, 
so  wrought  with  gold  that  it  seemed  nearly  all  of  that 
costly  metal,  with  his  snow*white  plumage  waving 
above  a  small  diadem  that  surmiounted  his  lofty  helm, 
he  seemed  a  fit  leader  to  that  armament  of  heroes. 
Behind  him  flaunted  the  great  gonfalon  of  Spain,  and 
trump  and  cymbal  heralded  his  approach.  The  Count 
de  Tendilla  rode  by  his  side. 

""Seflor,"  said  Ferdinand,  ''the  infidels  fight  haxd; 
but  they  are  in  the  snare,  —  we  are  about  to  close  the 
nets  upon  them.     But  what  cavalcade  ia  this  f  ** 

The  group  that  thus  drew  the  king's  attention  con- 
sisted of  six  squires,  bearing  on  a  martial  litter,  com- 
posed of  shields,  the  stalwart  form  of  Hernando  del 
Fulgar. 

**  Ah,  the  dogs ! ''  ciied  the  king,  as  he  recognised 
the  pale  features  of  the  darling  of  the  army,  —  '*  have 
they  murdered  the  bravest  knight  that  ever  fought  for 
Ohristendomi" 

''Not  that^  your  Majesty,"  quoth  he  of  the  exploits, 
&intly ;  ^ but  I  am  sorely  stricken.'' 

"  It  must  have  been  more  than  man  who  struck  thee 
down, "  said  the  king. 

"  It  was  the  mace  of  Mu2a  Ben  Abil  Grazan,  an  please 
you,  sire,"  said  one  of  the  squires;  "  but  it  came  on  the 
good  knight  unawares,  and  long  after  his  own  arm  had 
seemingly  driven  away  the  Pagan. " 

"We  will  avenge  thee  well,"  said  the  king,  setting 
hia  teeth;  "let  our  own  leeches  tend  thy  wounds. 
Forward,  sir  knights!    Stb  lago  and  Spain! " 
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The  battle  had  now  gatheied  to  a  vortex;  Hoza  and 
his  cavalry  had  now  joined  Boabdil  and  the  Moorish 
foot.  On  the  other  hand,  Villena  had  been  reinforced 
by  detachments  that>  in  almost  every  other  quarter  of 
the  field,  had  routed  the  foe.  The  Moors  had  been 
driven  back,  though  inch  by  inch;  they  were  now  in 
the  broad  space  before  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  which 
were  still  crowded  by  the  pale  and  anxious  faces  of  the 
aged  and  the  women ;  and  at  every  pause  in  the  artilleiy 
the  voices  that  spoke  of  home  were  borne  by  that  lurid 
air  to  the  ears  of  the  infidels.  The  shout  that  ran 
through  the  Christian  force,  as  Ferdinand  had  now 
joined  it,  struck  like  a  death-knell  upon  the  last  hope 
of  Boabdil.  But  the  blood  of  his  fierce  ancestry  burned 
in  his  veins,  and  the  cheering  voice  of  Almamen,  whom 
nothing  daunted,  inspired  him  with  a  kind  of  supersti- 
tious frenzy. 

"King  against  king, -^ so  be  it!  Let  Allah  decide 
between  us!"  cried  the  Moorish  monarch.  ''Bind  up 
this  wound,  —  't  is  well !  A  steed  for  the  santon !  Now, 
my  prophet  and  my  friend,  mount  by  the  side  of  thy 
king, — let  us  at  least  fall  together.    Lelilies!    Lelilies! " 

Throughout  the  brave  Christian  ranks  went  a  thrill  of 
reluctant  admiration,  as  they  beheld  the  Paynim  king, 
conspicuous  by  his  fair  beard  and  the  jewels  of  his  har- 
ness, lead  the  scanty  guard  yet  left  to  him  once  more 
into  the  thickest  of  their  lines.  Simultaneously  Muza 
and  his  Zegris  made  their  fiery  charge ;  and  the  Moorish 
infantry,  excited  by  the  example  of  their  leaders,  fol- 
lowed with  unslackened  and  dogged  zeal.  The  Christians 
gave  way, —  they  were  beaten  back.  Ferdinand  spurred 
forward;  and,  ere  either  party  were  well  aware  of  it, 
both  kings  met  in  the  same  melee.  All  order  and  disci- 
pline for  the  moment  lost,  general  and  monarch  were» 
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as  cbmnion  aoldien,  fighting  hand  to  hand.  It  was  then 
that  Feidinandy  -after  beuing  down  hefore  his  lanoe 
Nairn  Beduon,  second  only  to  Mxu&  in  the  songs  of 
Oxanada,  heheld  opposed  to  him  a  strange  form,  that 
seemed  to  that  royal  Christian  rather  fiend  than  man; 
his  raven  hair  and  heard,  clotted  with  blood,  hung  like 
snakes  about  a  countenance  whose  features,  naturally 
formed  to  give  expression  to  the  darkest  passions,  were 
distorted  with  the  madness  of  despairing  rage.  Wounded 
in  many  places,  the  blood  dabbled  his  mail  3  while  over 
his  head  he  waved  the  banner  wrought  with  mystic 
characters,  which  Ferdinand  had  already  been  taught  to 
believe  the  workmanship  of  demons. 

**  Now,  perjured  king  of  the  Nazarenes!  "  shouted  this 
formidable  champion,  ''we  meet  at  last  I  —  no  longer 
host  and  guest,  monarch  and  dervise,  but  man  to  man ! 
I  am  Almamen  I    Die !  " 

He  epoke;  and  his  sword  descended  so  fiercely  on 
that  anointed  head  that  Ferdinand  bent  to  his  saddle 
bow.  But  the  king  quickly  recovered  his  seat,  and 
gallantly  met  the  encounter  3  it  was  one  that  might  have 
tasked  to  the  utmost  the  prowess  of  his  bravest  knight. 
Passions  which  in  their  number,  their  nature,  and  their 
excess  animated  no  other  champion  on  either  side,  gave 
to  the  arm  of  Almamen  the  Israelite  a  preternatural 
strength:  his  blows  fell  like  rain  upon  the  harness  of 
the  king ;  and  the  fiery  eyes,  the  gleaming  banner  of  the 
mysterious  sorcerer,  who  had  eluded  the  tortures  of  his 
Inquisition,  who  had  walked  unscathed  through  the 
midst  of  his  army,  whose  single  hand  had  consumed  the 
encampment  of  a  host,  filled  the  stout  heart  of  the  king 
with  a  belief  that  he  encountered  no  earthly  foe.  Fortu- 
nately, perhaps,  for  Ferdinand  and  Spain,  the  contest 
did  not  last  long.     Twenty  horsemen  spuned  into  the 
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mSUe  to  the  rescue  of  the  plumed  diadem.  TendiDa 
arrived  the  first;  with  a  stroke  of  his  two-handed  swoxd 
the  white  hanner  was  deft  from  its  stafi^  and  fell  to  the 
earth.  At  that  nght  the  Moors  around  broke  forth  in 
a  wild  and  despairing  cry;  that  cry  spread  from  rank  to 
rank,  from  horse  to  foot;  the  Moorish  infantry,  sorely 
pressed  on  all  sides,  no  sooner  learned  the  disaster  than 
they  turned  to  fly;  the  rout  was  as  fatal  as  it  was  sudden. 
The  Christian  reserve^  just  brought  into  the  fields  poured 
down  upon  them  with  a  simultaneous  charge,  Boabdil, 
too  much  engaged  to  be  the  first  to  learn  the  downfall  of 
the  sacred  insignia,  suddenly  saw  himself  almost  alone^ 
with  his  diminished  Ethiopians  and  a  handful  of  his 
cavaliers. 

"Yield  thee,  Boabdil  el  Chico!"  cried  Taodilla,  from 
his  rear,  **  or  thou  canst  not  be  saved." 

"By  the  Prophet,  never!  "  exclaimed  the  king;  and 
he  dashed  his  barb  against  the  wall  of  spears  behind 
him;  and  with  but  a  score  or  so  of  his  guard,  cut  his 
way  through  the  ranks  that  were  not  unwilling,  perhapsi 
to  spare  so  brave  a  foe.  As  he  cleared  the  Spanish 
battalions,  the  unfortunate  monarch  checked  his  horse 
for  a  moment  and  gazed  along  the  plain;  he  beheld  hia 
army  flying  in  all  directions,  save  in  that  single  spot 
where  yet  glittered  the  turban  of  Muza  Ben  Abil  Gasan. 
As  he  gazed,  he  heard  the  panting  nostrils  of  the  chargen 
behind,  and  saw  the  levelled  spears  of  a  company  de- 
spatched to  take  him,  alive  or  dead,  by  the  command  of 
Ferdinand;  he  laid  the  reins  upon  his  horse's  neck  and 
galloped  into  the  city, — three  lances  quivered  against 
the  portals  as  he  disappeared  through  the  shadows  of  the 
arch.  But  while  Muza  remained,  all  was  not  yet  lost; 
he  perceived  the  flight  of  the  infantry  and  the  king,  and 
witli  his  followers  galloped  across  the  plain;  he  came  in 
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time  to  encounter  and  slay,  to  a  man,  the  pnraaen  of 
Boabdil ;  he  then  threw  himself  hef ore  the  flying  Moors. 

'^  Do  ye  fly  in  the  sight  of  your  wives  and  daughters  I 
Would  ye  not  rather  they  heheld  ye  die  f " 

A  thousand  voices  answered  him.  "  The  hanner  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Infidel,— -  all  is  lost  1  **  They  swept  hy 
him,  and  stopped  not  till  they  gained  the  gates. 

But  still  a  small  and  devoted  remnant  of  the  Moorish 
cavaliers  remained  to  shed  a  last  glory  over  defeat  itself. 
With  Muza,  their  soul  and  centoe,  they  fought  every 
atom  of  ground:  it  was,  as  the  chronicler  expresses  it, 
as  if  they  grasped  the  soil  with  their  arms.  Twice  they 
charged  into  the  midst  of  the  foe:  the  slaughter  they 
made  doubled  their  own  number;  but,  gathering  on  and 
closing  in,  squadron  upon  squadron,  came  the  whole 
Christian  army,  —  they  were  encompassed,  wearied  out, 
beaten  back,  as  by  an  ocean.  Like  wild  beasts,  driven 
at  length  to  their  lair,  they  retreated  with  their  faces 
to  the  foe;  and  when  Muza  came  the  last,  —  hie  cimeter 
shivered  to  the  hilt, — he  had  scarcely  breath  to  com- 
mand the  gates  to  be  dosed  and  the  portcullis  lowered^ 
ere  he  fell  from  his  charger  in  a  sudden  and  deadly 
swoon,  caused  less  by  his  exhaustion  than  his  Hgony 
and  shame.  So  ended  the  last  battle  fought  for  the 
Monarchy  of  Grenada  I 
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« 

The  Novice. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  cooTdnt  renowned  for 
the  piety  of  its  inmates  and  the  wholesome  austerity 
of  its  laws,  that  a  young  norioe  sat  alone.  The  narrow 
casement  was  placed  so  high  in  the  cold  gray  wall  as  to 
forbid  to  the  tenant  of  the  cell  the  solace  of  sad,  or  the 
distraction  of  pious,  thoughts,  which  a  view  of  the  world 
without  might  afford.  LoTely,  indeed,  was  the  land- 
scape that  spread  below;  but  it  was  barred  from  those 
youthful  and  melancholy  eyes:  for  Nature  mig^t  tempt 
to  a  thousand  thoughts  not  of  a  tenor  calculated  to 
reconcile  the  heart  to  an  eternal  sacrifice  of  the  sweet 
human  ties.  But  a  faint  and  partial  gleam  of  sunshine 
broke  through  the  aperture,  and  made  yet  more  cheer- 
less the  dreary  aspect  and  gloomy  appurtenanoee  of  the 
cell.  And  the  young  novice  seemed  to  carry  on  within 
herself  that  struggle  of  emotions  without  which  there 
is  no  victory  in  the  resolves  of  virtue:  sometimes  she 
wept  bitterly,  but  with  a  low,  subdued  sorrow  which 
spoke  rather  of  despondency  than  passion;  sometimes 
she  raised  her  head  from  her  breast,  and  smiled  as  she 
looked  upward,  or  as  her  eyes  rested  on  the  crucifix  and 
the  death's  head  that  were  placed  on  the  rude  table  by 
the  pallet  on  which  she  sat.  They  were  emblems  of 
death  here,  and  life  hereafter,  which,  perhaps,  afforded 
to  her  the  sources  of  a  twofold  consolation. 

She  was  yet  musing,  when  a  slight  tap  at  the  door 
was  heard,  and  the  abbess  of  the  convent  appeared. 
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''Daughter,'*  mid  the,  ^I  have  hronght  thee  the 
comfort  of  a  saered  visitoi'.  The  Queen  of  Spain,  whoee 
pious  tenderness  is  maternally  anxious  for  thy  full  con- 
tentment with  thy  lot,  has  sent  hither  a  holy  friar, 
whom  she  deems  more  soothing  m  his  Counsels  than 
our  brother  Tomas,  whose  ardent  zeal  often  terrifies 
those  whom  his  honest  spirit  only  desires  to  purify  and 
guide.  I  will  leave  him  with  thee.  May  the  saints 
bless  his  ministry ! "  Bo  saying,  the  abbess  retired 
from  the  threshold,  making  way  for  a  form  in  the  gairb 
of  a  monk,  with  the  hood  drawn  over  the  &ce.  The 
monk  bowed  his  head  meekly,  advanced  into  the  cell, 
closed  the  door,  and  seated  himself  on  a  stool,  which, 
save  the  table  and  the  pallet,  seemed  the  sole  furniture 
of  the  dismal  chamber. 

^Daughter,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  ''it  is  a  rugged 
and  a  mournful  lot,  this  renunciation  of  earth  and  all 
its  fair  destinies  and  soft  affections,  to  one  not  wholly 
prepared  and  armed  for  the  sacrifice.  Confide  in  me, 
my  child;  I  am  no  dire  inqtiisitor,  seeking  to  distort 
thy  words  to  thine  own  peril.  I  am  no  bitter  and 
morose  ascetic.  Beneath  these  robes  still  beats  a  human 
heart,  that  can  sympathize  with  human  sorrow^.  Con- 
fide in  me  without  fear.  Dost  thou  not  dread  the  fate 
they  would  force  upon  theef  Dost'thoii  not  shrink 
back!    Wouldst  thou  not  be  free!" 

''No,''  said  the  poor  novice;  but  the  denial  came 
faint  and  irresolute  from  her  lips. 

"  Pause,"  said  the  friar,  growing  more  earnest  in  hiff 
tone, — "pause;  there  is  yet  time.'' 

"Nay,"  said  the  novice,  looking  up  with  some-sur** 
prise  in  her  countenance,  —  "  nay,  even  were  I  so  weak; 
escape  now  is  impossible.  What  hand  could  unbar  th»' 
gates  of  the  convent!  " 
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^  Mine  I "  cried  the  monk^  with  impetuosity.  *  Tee, 
I  hare  that  power.  In  all  Spain,  but  one  man  can  save 
thee,  and  I  am  he." 

^Tou!"  faltered  the  novice,  gazing  at  her  strange 
visitor  with  mingled  astonishment  and  alarm.  ''And 
who  are  you,  that  could  resist  the  fiat  of  that  Tomas 
de  Torquemada  before  whom,  they  tell  me,  even  the 
crowned  heads  of  Castile  and  Aragon  veil  lowf 

The  monk  half  rose,  with  an  impatient  and  almost 
haughty  start,  at  this  interrogatory;  but,  reseating 
himself,  replied  in  a  deep  and  half -whispered  voice: 
''Daughter,  listen  to  me  I  It  is  true  that  Isabel  of 
Spain  (whom  the  Mother  of  Mercy  bless!  for  merciful 
to  all  is  her  secret  heart,  if  not  her  outward  policy), — 
it  is  true  that  Isabel  of  Spain,  fearful  that  the  path  to 
jieaven  might  be  made  rougher  to  thy  feet  than  it  well 
need  be," — there  was  a  slight  accent  of  irony  in  the 
monk's  voice  as  he  thua  spoke,  —  "selected  a  friar  of 
suasive  eloquence  and  gentle  manners  to  visit  thee. 
He  was  ehaiged  with  letters  to  yon  abbess  from  the 
queen.  Soft  though  the  friar,  he  was  yet  a  hypocrite. 
Nay,  hear  me  out!  he  loved  to  worship  the  rising  sun; 
and  he  did  not  wish  always  to  remain  a  simple  friar, 
while  the  Church  had  higher  dignities  of  this  earth  to 
bestow.  In  the  Christian  camPf  daughter,  there  was 
one  who  burned  for  tidings  of  thee,  whom  thine 
image  haunted;  who,  stem  as  thou  wert  to  him,  loved 
thee  with  a  love  he  knew  not  of  till  thou  wert  lost  to 
him.  Why  dost  thou  tremble,  daughter t  Listen,  yet! 
To  that  lover,  for  he  was  one  of  high  birth,  came  the 
monk;  to  that  lover  the  monk  sold  his  mission.  The 
monk  will  have  a  ready  tale,  that  he  was  waylaid  amidst 
the  mountains  by  armed  men,  and  robbed  of  bis  letters 
to  the  abbess.    The  lover  took  his  garb,  and  he  took 
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the  letters;  and  he  hastened  hither.  Leilal  beloved 
Leila!  behold  him  at  thy  feetl  '^ 

The  monk  raised  his  cowl^  and,  dropping  on  his  knee 
befetide  her,  presented  to  her  giue  the  features  of  the 
prince  of  Spain. 

"  Yonf  said  Leila,  averting  her  countenance,  and 
yainly  endeavoring  to  extricate  the  hand  which  he  had 
seized.  *  This  is  indeed  cruel.  Tou,  the  author  of  so 
many  sufferings,  — such  calumny,  such  feproaohf 

''I  will  repair  all, *'  said  Don  Juan,  fervently.  "I 
alone,  I  repeat  it,  have  the  power  to  set  you  free. 
Tou  are  no  longer  a  Jewess:  you  are  one  of  our  faith; 
there  is  now  no  bar  upon  our  loves.  Imperious  though 
my  father,  all  dark  and  dread  as  is  this  new  powbb 
which  he  is  rashly  erecting  in  his  dominions,  the  heir 
of  two  monarchies  is  not  so  poor  in  influence  and  in 
friends  as  to  be  unable  to  offer  the  woman  of  his  love 
an  inviolable  shelter,  alike  from  priest  and  despot 
Fly  with  me!  —  quit  this  dreary  sepulchre,  ere  the  last 
stone  dose  over  thee  forever!  I  have  horses,  I  have 
guards  at  hand.  This  night  it  can  be  arranged.  This 
night  —  oh,  bliss! — thou  mayest  be  rendered  up  to 
earth  and  love!" 

''Prince,"  said  Leila,  who  had  drawn  herself  from 
Juan's  grasp  during  this  address,  and  who  now  stood 
at  a  little  distance,  erect  and  proud,  *  you  tempt  me  in 
vain;  or,  rather,  you  offer  me  no  temptation.  I  have 
made  my  choice;  I  abide  by  it.''    * 

''Oh,  bethink  thee,"  said  the  prince,  in  a  voice  of 
real  and  imploring  anguish ;  *  bethink  thee  well  of  the 
consequences  of  thy  refusal.  Thou  canst  not  see  them 
yet;  thine  ardor  blinds  thee.  But  when  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  steals  on  in  the 
appalling  monotony  of  thii(  sanctified  prison;  when  thou 
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idudt  see  ih.y  youth  nrlthering  without  love,  thine  age 
without  honor;  when  thy  heart. shall  grow  as  stone 
within  thee,  heneath  the  looks  of  yon  icy  spectres; 
when  nothing  shall  vary  the .  aching  dulness  of  wasted 
life,  save  a  longer  fast  or  a  severer  penance:  then,  then 
will  thy  grief  he  rendered  tenfold  hy  the  despairing 
and  remorseless  thought  that  thine  own  lips  sealed 
thine  own  sentence.  Thou  mayest  think/'  continued 
Juan,  with  rapid  eagemess,^  **  that  my  love  to  thee  was, 
at  first,  light  and  dishonoring.  Be  it  so.  I  own  that 
my  youth  has  passed  in  idle  wooiogs  and  the  mockeries 
of  a£fection.  But  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  feel 
that  /  lave.  Thy  dark  eyes,  thy  nohle  heauty,  even 
thy  womanly  scorn,  have  fascinated  me.  I  —  never  yet 
disdained  where  I  have  heen  a  auitor^ — acknowledge, 
at  last,  that,  there  is  a  triumph  in  the  conquest  of  a 
woman's  heart.  Oh,  Leilal  do  not  —  do  not  reject  me. 
You  know  not  how  rare  and  how  deep  a  love  you  cast 
away." 

The  novice  was  touched ;  the  present  langnage  of 
Don  Juan  was  so  different  from  what  it  had  been 
before;  the  tamest  love  that  breathed  in  his  voice, 
that  looked  from  his  eyes,  struck  a  chord  in  her  breast; 
it  reminded  her  of.  her  own  uncpnquered,  unconquerable 
love  for  the  lost  Muza.  She  was  touched,  then,  — - 
touched  to  tears;  but  her  resolves  were  not  sbaken. 

".Oh,  Leila  I  "  resumed  the  prince,  fondly,  mistaking 
the  nature  of  her  emotion,  and  seeking  to  pursue  the 
advantage  he  imagined  he  had  gaine4,  !*  look  at  yonder 
sunbeatn,  struggling  through  the  loophole  of  thy  cell. 
Is  it  not  a  messenger  from  the  happy  w;orld  t  Does  it 
not  plead  for  met  Does  it  not. whisper  to  thee  of  the 
gieen  fields  and  the  laughing  vineyards,  and  all  the 
beautiful  prodigality  of  that  earth  thou  art  about  to 
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renounce  forever  t  Dost  thou  dread  my  love  T  Are  the 
forms  around  thee,  ascetic  and  lifeless ,  fairer  to  thine 
eyes  than  mine!  Dost  thou  doubt  mj  power  to  protect 
theel  I  tell  thee  that  the  proudest  nobles  of  Spain 
would  flock  around  my  banner^  were  it  necessary  to 
guard  tiiee  by  force  of  arms.  Yet,  sp^ak  the  word,  be 
mine,  —  and  I  will  fly  hence  with  thee  to  dimes  whe^ft 
the  Church: has  not  cast  out  its  deadly  roots,  and,  fer- 
getful  of  crowns  and  cares,  live  alone  for  thee.  Ah, 
speak ! " 

''My  lord,"  said  Leila,  calmly,  and.  arousing  hezaelf 
to  the  necessary  effort,  '^  I  am  deeply  and  sincerely 
grateful  for  the  interest  you  express,  for  the  affection 
you  avow.  But  you  deceive  yourself.  I  have  pondered 
well  over  the  alternative  I  have  taken.  I  do  not  regret 
nor  repent,  —  much  less  would  I  retract  it.  The  earth 
that  you  speak  of,  full  of  affections  and  of  bliss  to 
others,  has  no  ties,  no  allurements  for  me.  I  desire 
only  peace,  repose,  and  an  early  death.'' 

**  Can  it  be  possible,'*  said  the  prince,  growing  pale, 
''that  thou  lovest  another f  Then,  indeedj  and  then 
only,  would  my  wooing  be  in  vain," 

The  cheek  of  the  novice  grew  deeply  flushed,  but  the 
color  soon  subsided :  she  murmured  to  herself ,  "  Why 
should  I  blush  to  6wn  it  now  ? "  and  then  spoke  aloud : 
"  Prinoe,  I  trust  I  have  done  with  the  world;  and  bitter 
the  pang  I  feel  when  you  call  me  back  to  it.  But  you 
merit  my  candor:  I  fiave  loved  .another;  and  in  that 
thought,  as  in  an  urn,  lie  the  ashes  .of  all  affection.* 
That  other  is  of  a  different  faith.  We  may  never-- 
never meet  again  below,  but  it  is  a  solace  to  pray  that 
we*  may  meet  above.  That  solace  and  these  eloisters 
are  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  pomp,  all  the  pl^aauresi  of 
the  world." 
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The  prince  sank  down,  and,  covering  his  &ee  with 
his  hands,  groaned  aloud,  but  made  no  reply. 

''Oo,  then,  Prince  of  Spain,"  ccmtinued  the  novice; 
^  son  of  the  noble  Isabel,  Leila  is  not  unworthy  of  her 
cares.  Go,  and  pursue  the  great  destinies  that  await 
you.  And  if  you  forgive  —  if  you  still  cherish  a  thought 
of -^ the  poor  Jewish  maiden,  soften,  alleviate,  miti- 
gate, the  wretched  and  desperate  doom  that  awaits  the 
fallen  race  she  has  abandoned  for  thy  creed.'' 

"Alas,  alas  I"  said  the  prince,  mournfully,  ^thee 
alone,  perchance,  of  all  thy  race,  I  could  have  saved 
from  the  bigotry  that  is  fast  covering  this  knightly 
land,  like  the  rising  of  an  irresistible  sea,  — and  thou 
rejectest  met  Take  time,  at  least,  to  pause— -to  con- 
ddeT.     Let  me  see  thee  again  to-morrow." 

^  No,  prince,  no,  —  not  again  I  I  will  keep  thy  secret 
mlj  if  I  see  thee  no  more.  If  thou  persist  in  a  suit 
that  I  feel  to  be  that  of  sin  and  shame,  then,  indeed, 
mine  honor  —  " 

"  Hold! "  interrupted  Juan,  with  haughty  impatience, 
*I  torment,  I  harass  you  no  more.  I  release  you 
from  my  importunity.  Perhaps,  already  I  have  stooped 
too  low."  He  drew  the  cowl  over  his  features,  and 
strode  sullenly  to  the  door;  but,  turning  for  one  last 
gaze  on  the  form  that  had  so  strangely  fascinated  a  heart 
capable  of  generous  emotions,  the  meek  and  despondent 
posture  of  the  novice,  her  tender  youth,  her  gloomy 
fate,  melted  his  momentary  pride  and  resentment. 
"  Ood  bless  and  reconcile  thee,  poor  child  I"  he  said 
in  a  voice  choked  with  contending  passions;  and  the 
door  closed  upon  his  form. 

*  I  thank  thee,  Heaven,  that  it  was  not  Mual " 
muttered  Leila,  breaking  from  a  reverie  in  which  she 
seemed  to  be  communing  with  her  own  soul;  ^I  ieel 
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ihat  I  could  not  have  resisted  him. "  With  that  thought 
she  knelt  down,  in  humhle  and  penitent  self-reproaoh, 
and  prayed  for  strength. 

Ere  she  had  risen  from  her  supplications,  her  solitude 
was  again  invaded  hy  Torquemada  the  Dominican. 

This  strange  man,  though  the  author  of  cruelties  at 
which  nature  recoils,  had  some  veins  of  warm  and  gentle 
feeling,  streaking,  as  it  were,  the  marble  of  his  hard 
character;  and  when  he  had  thoroughly  convinced  him- 
self of  the  pure  and  earnest  zeal  of  the  young  convert, 
he  relaxed  from  the  grim  sternness  he  had  at  first  ex- 
hibited towards  her.  He  loved  to  exert  the  eloquence 
he  poBsessed  in  raising  her  spirit,  in  reconciling  her 
doubts.  He  prayed  far  her,  and  he  prayed  beside  her, 
with  passion  and  with  tears. 

He  stayed  long  with  the  novice,  and  when  he  left  her 
she  was,  if  not  happy,  at  least  contented.  Her  warmest 
wish  now  was  to  abridge  the  period  of  her  novitiate, 
which,  at  her  desire,  the  Church  had  already  rendered 
merely  a  nominal  probation.  She  longed  to  put  irreso- 
lution out  of  her  power,  and  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
narrow  road  through  the  strait  gate. 

The  gentle  and  modest  piety  of  the  young  novice 
touched  the  sisterhood :  she  was  endeared  to  all  of  them. 
Her  conversion  was  an  event  that  broke  the  lethargy  of 
their  stagnant  life.  She  became  an  object  of  general 
interest,  of  avowed  pride,  of  kindly  compassion;  and 
their  kindness  to  her,  who  from  her  cradle  had  seen 
little  of  her  own  sex,  had  a  great  effect  towards  calm- 
ing and  soothing  her  mind.  But  at  night  her  dreams 
brought  before  her  the  dark  and  menacing  countenance 
of  her  father.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  pluck  her  from 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  to  sink  with  her  into  the  yawn- 
ing abyss  below.    Sometimes  she  saw  him  with  her  beside 
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the  altar,  but  imploring  her  to  forswear  the  Savioor, 
before  whose  erueifix  she  knelt.  Occasionally  her 
yisions  were  haunted,  also,  with  Muza,  —  but  in  less 
terrible  guise.  She  saw  his  calm  and  melancholy  eyes 
fixed  upon  her ;  and  his  voice  asked ,  "  Canst  thou  take 
a  Yow  that  makes  it  sinful  to  remember  me ) " 

The  night,  that  usually  brings  balm  and  oblivion  to 
the  sad,  was  thus  made  more  dreadful  to  Leila  than  the 
day.  Her  health  grew  feebler  and  feebler,  but  her 
mind  still  was  firm.  In  happier  time  and  circumstance 
that  poor  novice  would  have  been  a  great  character ;  but 
she  was  one  of  the  countless  victims  the  world  knows 
not  of,  whose  virtues  are  in  silent  motives,  whose 
struggles  are  in  the  solitary  heart. 

Of  the  prince  she  heard  and  saw  no  more.  There 
were  times  when  she  fancied,  from  oblique  and  obscure 
hints,  that  the  Dominican  had  been  aware  of  Don  Juan's 
disguise  and  visit.  But,  if  so,  that  knowledge  appeared 
only  to  increase  the  gentleness,  almost  the  respect,  which 
Torquemada  manifested  towards  her.  Certainly,  since 
that  day,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  priest's  manner 
had  been  softened  when  he  addressed  her;  and  he  who 
seldom  had  recourse  to  other  arts  than  those  of  censure 
and  of  menace,  often  uttered  sentiments  half  of  pity  and 
half  of  praise. 

Thus  consoled  and  supported  in  the  day,  thus  haunted 
and  terrified  by  night,  but'  still  not  repenting  her 
resolve,  Leila  saw  the  time  glide  on  to  that  eventful 
day  when  her  lips  were  to  pronounce  that  irrevocable 
vow  which  is  the  epitaph  of  life.  While  in  this  obscure 
and  remote  convent  progressed  the  history  of  an  indi- 
vidual, we  are  summoned  back  to  witness  the  crowning 
fate  of  an  expiring  dynasty. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  PauBe  between  Defeat  and  Surrender. 

Ths  unfortuDate  Boabdil  plunged  once  more  amidst  the 
recesses  of  the  Alhambia.  Whatever  his  anguish  or  his 
despondency,  none  were  permitted  to  share,  or  even  to 
witness,  his  emotions.  But  lie  especially  resisted  the 
admission  to  his  solitude,  demanded  by  his  mother, 
implored  by  his  faithful  Amine,  and  sorrowfully  urged 
by  Muza:  those  most  loved  or  most  respected  were, 
above  all,  the  persons  from  whom  he  most  shrunk. 

Almamen  was  heard  of  no  more.  It  was  believed 
that  he  had  perished  in  the  battle.  But  he  was  one  of 
those  who,  precisely  as  they  are  effective  when  present, 
are  forgotten  in  absence.  And  in  the  mean  while,  as 
the  Vega  was  utterly  desolated,  and  all  supplies  were 
cut  off,  famine,  daily  made  more  terrifically  severe, 
diverted  the  attention  of  each  humbler  Moor  from  the 
fall  of  the  city  to  his  individual  sufferings. 

New  persecutions  fell  upon  the  miserable  Jews.  Not 
having  taken  any  share  in  the  conflict  (as  was  to  be 
expected  from  men  who  had  no  stake  in  the  country 
which  they  dwelt  in,  and  whose  brethren  bad  been 
taught  so  severe  a  lesson  upon  the  folly  of  interfer- 
ence), no  sentiment  of  fellowship  in  danger  mitigated 
the  hatred  and  loathing  with  which  they  were  held; 
and  as,  in  their  lust  of  gain,  many  of  them  continued, 
amidst  the  agony  and  starvation  of  the  citizens,  to  sell 
food  at  enormous  prices,  the  excitement  of  the  multi- 
tude against  them  —  released,  by  the  state  of  the  city, 
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from  all  restraint  and  law  —  made  itself  felt  by  the 
most  barbarous  excesses.  Many  of  tbe  houses  of  the 
Israelites  were  attacked  by  the  mob,  plundered,  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  the  owners  tortured  to  death,  to 
extort  confession  of  imaginary  wealth.  Not  to  sell 
what  was  demanded  was  a  crime ;  to  sell  it  was  a  crime 
also.  These  miserable  outcasts  fled  to  whatever  secret 
places  the  vaults  of  their  houses  or  the  caverns  in  the 
hills  within  the  city  could  yet  afford  them,  cursing 
their  fate,  and  almost  longing  even  for  the  yoke  of  the 
Christian  bigots. 

Thus  passed  several  days;  the  defence  of  the  city 
abandoned  to  its  naked  walls  and  mighty  gates.  The 
glaring  sun  looked  down  upon  closed  shops  and  depopu- 
lated streets,  save  when  some  ghostly  and  skeleton  band 
of  the  famished  poor  collected,  in  a  sudden  paroxysm 
of  revenge  or  despair,  around  the  stormed  and  fired 
mansion  of  a  detested  Israelite. 

At  length  Boabdil  aroused  himself  from  his  seclu- 
sion; and  Muza,  to  his  own  surprise,  was  summoned 
to  the  presence  of  the  king.  He  found  Boabdil  in  one 
of  the  most  gorgeous  halls  of  his  gorgeous  palace. 

Within  the  Tower  of  Comares  is  a  vast  chamber,  still 
called  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors.  Here  it  was  that 
Boabdil  now  held  his  court.  On  the  glowing  walla 
hung  trophies  and  banners,  and  here  and  there  an 
Arabian  portrait  of  some  bearded  king.  By  the  win- 
dows, which  overlooked  the  most  lovely  banks  of  the 
Darro,  gathered  the  santons  and  alfaquis,  a  little  apart 
from  the  main  crowd.  Beyond,  through  half-veilinf; 
draperies,  might  be  seen  the  great  court  of  the  Alberca, 
whose  peristyles  were  hung  with  flowers;  while,  in  the 
centre,  the  gigantic  basin,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
court,   caught  the   sunlight  obliquely,  and  its  waves 
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glittered  on  the  eye  from  amidBt  Uie  loees  tbat  then 
clustered  over  it. 

In  the  audience  hall  itself ,  a  canopy  over  the  royal 
cushions  on  which  Boahdil  reclined  was  blasoned 
with  the  heraldic  insignia  of  Granada's  monarchs. 
His  guards  and  his  mutes  and  his  eunuchs  and  his 
courtiers  and  his  counsellors  and  his  captains  were 
ranged  in  long  files  on  either  side  the  canopy.  It 
seemed  the  last  flicker  of  the  lamp  of  the  Moorish 
empire,  that  hollow  and  unreal  pomp  I  As  Muza 
approached  the  monarch,  he  was  startled  by  the  change 
of  his  countenance:  the  young  and  beautiful  Boabdil 
seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  old;  his  eyes  were 
sunken,  his  countenance  sown  with  wrinkles,  and  his 
voice  sounded  broken  and  hollow  on  the  ears  of  his 
kinsman. 

^  Come  hither,  Muza,"  said  he;  ''seat  thyself  beside 
me,  and  listen  as  thou  best  canst  to  the  tidings  we  are 
about  to  hear." 

As  Muza  placed  himself  on  a  cushion,  a  little  below 
the  king,  Boabdil  motioned  to  one  amongst  the  crowd. 

**  Hamet,"  said  he,  "  thou  hast  examined  the  state  of 
the  Christian  camp;  **  what  news  dost  thou  bring f " 

''Light  of  the  Faithful/'  answered  the  Moor,  "it  is 
a  camp  no  longer,  —  it  has  already  become  a  city.  Nine 
towns  of  Spain  were  charged  with  the  task;  stone  has 
taken  the  place  of  canvas ;  towers  and  streets  arise  like 
the  buildings  of  a  genius;  and  the  misbelieving  king 
hath  sworn  that  this  new  city  shall  not  be  left  until 
Oranada  sees  his  standard  on  its  walls.'' 

"  Go  on,"  said  Boabdil,  calmly. 

**  Traders  and  men  of  merchandise  flock  thither  daily; 
the  spot  is  one  bazaar:  all  that  should  supply  our  fam^ 
ishing  coimtry  pours  its  plen^  into  their  mart." 
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Boabdil  motioned  to  the  Moor  to  withdraw,  and  an 
alfaqui  advanced  in  his  stead. 

"  Successor  of  the  Prophet,  and  darling  of  the  world!  " 
said  the  reverend  man,  **  the  alfaquis  and  seers  of  Granada 
implore  thee  on  their  knees  to  listen  to  their  voice. 
They  have  consulted  the  Books  of  Fate;  they  have 
implored  a  sign  from  the  Prophet;  and  they  find  that 
the  glory  has  left  thy  people  and  thy  crown.  The  fall 
of  Granada  is  predestined,  —  God  is  great  I  " 

*  You  shall  have  my  answer  forthwith,"  said  Boahdil. 
"  Ahdelemic,  approach." 

From  the  crowd  came  an  aged  and  white-bearded 
man,  the  governor  of  the  city. 

"  Speak,  old  man,"  said  the  king. 

"Oh,  Boabdil!"  said  the  veteran,  with  faltering 
tones,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks;  "  son 
of  a  race  of  kings  and  heroes !  would  that  thy  servant 
had  fallen  dead  on  thy  threshold  this  day,  and  that  the 
lips  of  a  Moorish  noble  had  never  been  polluted  by  the 
words  that  I  now  utter.  Our  state  is  hopeless:  our 
granaries  are  as  the  sands  of  the  desert;  there  is  in 
them  life  neither  for  beast  nor  man.  The  war-horse 
that  bore  the  hero  is  now  consumed  for  his  food;  and 
the  population  of  thy  city,  with  one  voice,  cry  for 
chains  and  —  bread!     I  have  spoken." 

"  Admit  the  ambassador  of  Egypt,"  said  Boabdil,  as 
Abdelemic  retired.  There  was  a  pause;  one  of  the 
draperies  at  the  end  of  the  hall  was  drawn  aside ;  and, 
with  the  slow  and  sedate  majesty  of  their  tribe  and 
land,  paced  forth  a  dark  and  swarthy  train,  the  envoys 
of  the  Egyptian  soldan.  Six  of  the  band  bore  costly 
presents  of  gems  and  weapons;  and  the  procession  closed 
with  four  veiled  slaves,  whose  beauty  had  been  the 
boast  of  the  ancient  valley  of  the  Nile. 
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'^  Stm  of  Granada  and  day-star  of  the  Faithful!" 
said  the  chief  of  the  Egyptians,  *  my  lord,  the  Soldan 
of  Egypt,  delight  of  the  world,  and  roee-tree  of  the 
East,  thus  answers  to  the  letters  of  Boahdil.  He 
grieves  that  he  cannot  send  the  succor  thou  demandeet; 
and  informing  himself  of  the  condition  of  thy  territo* 
ries,  he  finds  that  Granada  no  longer  holds  a  seaport, 
hy  which  his  forces  (could  he  send  them)  might  find  an 
entrance  into  Spain.  He  implores  thee  to  put  thy  trust 
in  Allah,  who  will  not  desert  his  chosen  ones,  and  lays 
these  gifts,  in  pledge  of  amity  and  love,  at  the  feet  of 
my  lord  the  king." 

**  It  is  a  gracious  and  well-timed  offering,**  said  Boab- 
dil,  with  a  writhing  lip;  '*  we  thank  him."  There  was 
now  a  long  and  dead  silence,  as  the  ambassadors  swept 
from  the  hall  of  audience;  when  Boabdil  suddenly 
raised  his  head  from  his  breast,  and  looked  around  his 
hall  with  a  kingly  and  majestic  look :  "  Let  the  heralds 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  approach.  ** 

A  groan  involuntarily  broke  from  the  breast  of  Muza: 
it  was  echoed  by  a  murmur  of  abhorrence  and  despair 
from  the  gallant  captains  who  stood  around;  but  to  that 
momentary  burst  succeeded  a  breathless  silence,  as  from 
another  drapery,  opposite  the  royal  couch,  gleamed  the 
burnished  mail  of  the  knights  of  Spain.  Foremost  of 
those  haughty  visitors  whose  iron  heels  clanked  loudly 
on  the  tessellated  floor,  came  a  noble  and  stately  form, 
in  full  armor,  save  the  helmet,  and  with  a  mantle  of 
azure  velvet,  wrought  with  the  silver  cross  that  made 
the  badge  of  the  Christian  war.  Upon  his  manly 
countenance  was  visible  no  sign  of  undue  arrogance  or 
exultation ;  but  something  of  that  generous  pity  which 
brave  men  feel  for  conquered  foes  dimmed  the  lustre 
of    his    commanding  eye^   and    softened    the    wonted 
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sternness  of  Ms  martial  bearing.  He  and  his  train 
approached  the  king  with  a  profound  salutation  of 
respect;  and,  falling  back,  motioned  to  the  herald 
that  accompanied  him,  and  whose  garb,  breast  and 
back,  was  wrought  with  the  arms  of  Spain,  to  deliyer 
himself  of  his  mission. 

"  To  Boabdil! "  said  the  herald,  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  filled  the  whole  expanse,  and  thrilled  with  yarlous 
emotions  the  dumb  assembly,  —  "to  Boabdil  el  Chico, 
King  of  Granada,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabel  of 
Castile  send  royal  greeting.  They  command  me  to 
express  their  hope  that  the  war  is  at  length  concluded ; 
and  they  offer  to  the  King  of  Granada  such  terms  of 
capitulation  as  a  king,  without  dishonor,  may  receive. 
In  the  stead  of  this  city,  which  their  Most  Christian 
Majesties  will  restore  to  their  own  dominion,  as  is  just, 
they  offer,  0  king,  princely  territories  in  the  Alpuxarras 
mountains  to  your  sway,  holding  them  by  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  Spanish  crown.  To  the  people  of  Granada,  their 
Most  Christian  Majesties  promise  full  protection  of 
property,  life,  and  faith,  under  a  government  by  their 
own  magistrates  and  according  to  their  own  laws; 
exemption  from  tribute  for  three  years;  and  taxes 
thereafter,  regulated  by  the  custom  and  ratio  of  their 
present  imposts.  To  such  Moors  as,  discontented  with 
these  provisions,  would  abandon  Granada,  are  promised 
free  passage  for  themselves  and  their  wealth.  In  return 
for  these  marks  of  their  royal  bounty,  their  Most  Chris- 
tian Mi^esties  summon  Granada  to  surrender  (if  no 
succor  meanwhile  arrive)  within  seventy  days.  And 
these  offers  are  now  solemnly  recorded  in  the  presence, 
and  through  the  mission,  of  the  noble  and  renowned 
knight,  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  deputed  by  their  Most 
Christian  Majesties  from  their  new  city  of  Santa  F^. " 
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When  the  herald  had  concluded,  Boahdil  cast  his  eye 
over  his  thronged  and  splendid  court.  No  glance  of  ^le 
met  his  own;  amidst  the  silent  crowd,  a  resigned  con- 
tent was  alone  to  be  perceived ;  the  proposals  exceeded 
the  hope  of  the  besieged. 

**  And,"  asked  Boabdil,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  **  if 
we  reject  these  offers  f 

"Noble  prince,"  said  Gonzalvo,  earnestly,  '^ask  us 
not  to  wound  thine  ears  with  the  alternative.  Pause, 
and  consider  of  our  offers;  and,  if  thou  doubtest,  0 
brave  king  I  mount  the  towers  of  thine  Alhambra, 
survey  our  legions  marshalled  beneath  thy  walls,  and 
turn  thine  eyes  upon  a  brave  people,  defeated,  not  by 
human  valor,  but  by  famine,  and  the  inscrutable  wil] 
of  God." 

"  Your  monarchs  shall  have  our  answer,  gentle  Chris- 
tian, perchance  ere  nightfall.  And  you,  sir  knight, 
who  hast  delivered  a  message  bitter  for  kings  to  hear, 
receive,  at  least,  our  thanks  for  such  bearing  as  might 
best  mitigate  the  import.  Our  vizier  will  bear  to  your 
apartment  those  tokens  of  remembrance  that  are  yet  left 
to  the  monarch  of  Granada  to  bestow. " 

"  Muza,**  resumed  the  king,  as  the  Spaniards  left  the 
presence,  ^  thou  hast  heard  all.  What  is  the  last 
counsel  thou  canst  give  thy  sovereign  1" 

The  fierce  Moor  had  with  difficulty  waited  this  license 
to  utter  such  sentiments  as  death  only  could  banish 
from  that  unconquerable  heart.  He  rose,  descended 
from  the  couch,  and,  standing  a  little  below  the  king, 
and  facing  the  motley  throng  of  all  of  wise  or  brave  yet 
left  to  Granada,  thus  spoke :  — 

"  Why  should  we  surrender!  Two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  are  yet  within  our  walls;  of  these,  twenty 
thousand,  at  least,  are  Moors  who  have  hands  and 
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swords.  Why  should  we  surrender  t  Famine  presses 
us,  it  is  true;  but  hunger,  that  makes  the  lion  more 
terrible,  shall  it  make  the  man  more  base?  Do  ye 
despair) ^ so  be  it!  Despair,  in  the  valiant,  ought  to 
have  an  irresistible  force.  Despair  has  made  cowards 
brave:  shall  it  sink  the  brave  to  cowards?  Let  us 
arouse  the  people;  hitherto  we  have  depended  too 
much  upon  the  nobles.  Let  us  collect  our  whole 
force,  and  march  upon  this  new  city,  while  the  sol- 
diers of  Spain  are  employed  in  their  new  profession  of 
architects  and  builders.  Hear  me,  0  €rod  and  Prophet 
of  the  Moslem !  hear  one  who  never  was  forsworn !  If, 
Moors  of  Granada,  ye  adopt  my  counsel  I  cannot  promise 
ye  victory,  but  I  promise  ye  never  to  live  without  it: 
I  promise  ye,  at  least,  your  independence, — for  the 
dead  know  no  chains !  If  we  cannot  live,  let  us  so  die 
that  we  may  leave  to  remotest  ages  a  glory  that  shall 
be  more  durable  than  kingdoms.  King  of  Granada! 
this  is  the  counsel  of  Muza  Ben  Abil  Grazan." 

The  prince  ceased.  But  he  whose  faintest  word  had 
once  breathed  fire  into  the  dullest  had  now  poured  out 
his  spirit  upon  frigid  and  lifeless  matter.  No  man 
answered,  —  no  man  moved. 

Boabdil,  alone,  clinging  to  the  shadow  of  hope,  turned 
at  last  towards  the  audience. 

*  Warriors  and  sages! ''  he  said,  "  as  Muza's  counsel 
is  your  king's  desire,  say  but  the  word,  and,  ere  the 
hour-glass  shed  its  last  sand,  the  blast  of  our  trumpet 
shall  be  ringing  through  the  Yi varrambla. " 

"0  king!  fight  not  against  the  will  of  fate,  —  God 
is  great!  "  replied  the  chief  of  the  alfaquis. 

**  Alas!  "  said  Abdelemic,  "  if  the  voice  of  Muza  and 
your  own  fall  thus  coldly  upon  us,  how  can  ye  stir  the 
breadless  and  heartless  multitude)" 
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''Is  such  yonr  general  thought  and  your  general 
will  f "  said  Boahdil. 

An  universal  murmur  answered,  *  Yes!  " 

"  €ro,  then,  Abdelemic/'  resumed  the  ill-starred  king, 
"go  with  yon  Spaniards  to  the  Christian  camp,  and 
hring  us  hack  the  best  terms  you  can  obtain.  The 
crown  has  passed  from  the  head  of  El  Zogoybi,  —  Fate 
sets  her  seal  upon  my  brow.  Unfortunate  was  the 
oommeDeement  of  my  reign,  unfortunate  ite  end. 
Break  up  the  divan.'' 

The  words  of  Boahdil  moved  and  penetrated  an 
audience,  never  till  then  so  alive  to  his  gentle  quali- 
ties, his  learned  wisdom,  and  his  natural  valor.  Many 
flung  themselves  at  his  feet  with  tears  and  sighs;  and 
the  crowd  gathered  round  to  touch  the  hem  of  his 
robe. 

Muza  gazed  at  them  in  deep  disdain,  with  folded  arms 
and  heaving  breast. 

"  Women,  not  men!  "  he  exclaimed,  " ye  weep,  as  if 
ye  had  not  blood  still  left  to  shed!  Ye  are  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  liberty,  because  ye  are  told  ye  shall  lose 
nothing  else.  Fools  and  dupes!  I  see,  from  the  spot 
where  my  spirit  stands  above  ye,  the  dark  and  dismal 
future  to  which  ye  are  crawling  on  your  knees :  bondage 
and  rapine,  the  violence  of  lawless  lust,  the  persecution 
of  hostile  faith,  your  gold  wrung  from  ye  by  torture,  — 
your  national  name  rooted  from  the  soil.  Bear  this,  and 
remember  me!  Farewell,  Boahdil!  you  I  pity  not;  for 
your  gardens  have  yet  a  poison,  and  your  armories  a 
sword.  Farewell,  nobles  and  santons  of  Granada!  I 
quit  my  country  while  it  is  yet  free.*' 

Scarcely  had  he  ceased,  ere  he  had  disappeared  from 
the  ball.     It  was  as  the  parting  genius  of  Granada  1 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Adventare  of  the  Solitary  Honenum. 

It  was  a  burning  and  sultry  noon,  when,  tHrougli  a 
small  valley  skirted  by  rugged  and  precipitous  hills,  at 
the  distance  of  several  leagues  from  Granada,  a  horse- 
man in  complete  armor  wound  his  solitary  way.  His 
mail  was  black  and  unadorned;  on  his  visor  waved  no 
plume:  but  there  was  something  in  his  carriage  and 
mien,  and  the  singular  beauty  of  his  coal-black  steed, 
which  appeared  to  indicate  a  higher  rank  than  the 
absence  of  page  and  squire  and  the  plainness  of  his 
accoutrements  would  have  denoted  to  a  careless  eye. 
He  rode  very  slowly;  and  his  steed,  with  the  license 
of  a  spoiled  favorite,  often  halted  lazily  in  his  sultiy 
path,  as  a  tuft  of  herbage  or  the  bough  of  some  over- 
hanging tree  offered  its  temptation.  At  length,  as  he 
thus  paused,  a  noise  was  heard  in  a  copse  that  clothed 
the  descent  of  a  steep  mountain;  and  the  horse  started 
suddenly  back,  forcing  the  traveller  from  his  reverie- 
He  looked  mechanically  upward,  and  beheld  the  figure 
of  a  man  bounding  through  the  trees,  with  rapid  and 
irregular  steps.  It  was  a  form  that  suited  well  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  the  spot;  and  might  have  passed 
for  one  of  those  stem  recluses — half  hermit,  half  soldier 
—  who  in  the  earlier  crusades  fixed  their  wild  homes 
amidst  the  sands  and  caves  of  Palestine.  The  stranger 
supported  his  steps  by  a  long  sta£  His  hair  and  beard 
hung  long  and  matted  over  his  broad  shoulders.  A 
rusted  mail,  once  splendid  with  arabesque  enrichment^ 
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protected  his  breast;  but  the  loose  gown  —  a  sort  of 
tartan,  which  descended  below  the  cuirass — was  rent 
and  tattered,  and  his  feet  bare;  in  his  girdle  was  a 
short  curved  cimeter,  a  knife  or  dagger,  and  a  parch- 
ment roll,  clasped  and  bound  with  iron. 

As  the  horseman  gazed  at  this  abrupt  intruder  on 
the  solitude,  his  frame  quivered  with  emotion ;  and,  rais. 
ing  himself  to  his  full  height^  he  called  aloud,  ''Fiend 
or  santon, —  whatsoever  thou  art^ — what  seekest  thou 
in  these  lonely  places,  far  from  the  king  thy  counsels 
dehided,  and  the  city  betrayed  by  thy  false  prophecies 
and  unhallowed  charms  f  " 

**  Ha  !  "  cried  Almamen,  for  it  was  indeed  the  Israel- 
ite ;  "  by  thy  black  charger^  and  the  tone  of  thy  haughty 
voice,  I  know  the  hero  of  Oranada.  Bather,  Muza  Ben 
Abil  Gkucan,  why  art  thou  absent  from  the  last  hold  of 
the  Moorish  empire  f  " 

''  Dost  thou  pretend  to  read  the  future,  and  art  thou 
blind  to  the  present  f  Oranada  has  capitulated  to  the 
Spaniard.  Alone  I  have  left  a  land  of  slaves,  and  shall 
seek,  in  our  ancestral  Africa,  some  spot  where  the  foot- 
step of  the  misbeliever  hath  not  trodden." 

**  The  &te  of  one  bigotry  is,  then,  sealed,"  said  Almar 
men,  gloomily;  "but  that  which  succeeds  it  is  yet  more 
dark." 

''Dog!"  cried  Muza,  couching  his  lance;  "what  art 
thou,  that  thus  blasphemest  ?  " 

"A  Jewl "  replied  Almamen,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
find  drawing  his  cimeter;  "  a  despised  and  despising  Jew! 
Ask  you  more  ?  I  am  the  son  of  a  race  of  kings.  I  was 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  Moors,  till  I  found  the  Kazarene 
more  hateful  than  the  Moslem ;  and  then  even  Muza  him- 
self was  not  their  more  renowned  champion.  Gome  on, 
if  thou  wilt» —  man  to  man :  I  defy  thee!  " 
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''NO)  no,**  muttered  Muza,  sinking  Iub  lanoe;  "fby 
mail  is  rusted  with  the  blood  of  the  Spaniard,  and  this 
arm  cannot  smite  the  slayer  of  the  Christian.  Part  we 
in  peace." 

''Hold,  prince f*  said  Almamen,  in  an  altered  voice; 
^  is  thj  country  the  sole  thing  dear  to  thee  t  Has  the 
smile  of  woman  never  stolen  beneath  thine  armor  f 
Has  thy  heart  never  beat  for  softer  meeting^  than  the 
encounter  of  a  foe  f  "  \ 

"  Am  I  human  and  a  Moor  f  "  returned  MuzaN^  For 
once  you  divine  aright;  and  could  thy  spells  b^^ 
on  these  eyes  but  one  more  sight  of  the  last  treaSKo 
left  to  me  on  earth,  I  should  be  as  credulous  of  tl 
sorcery  as  Boabdil." 

"  Thou  lovest  her  still,  then,  —  this  Leila  ?  " 

"Dark  necromancer,   hast  thou  read  my  secret,  and 
knowest  thou  the  name  of  my  beloved  one?     Ah!    let 
me  believe  thee  indeed  wise,  and  reveal  to  me  the  spot 
of  earth  which  holds  the  delight  of  my  soul!     Yea" 
continued  the  Moor,  with  increased  emotion,  and  throw- 
ing up  his  visor,  as  if  for  air,  —  "yes;  Allah,    forgive 
me  !   but,  when  all  was  lost  at   Granada,  I   had   still 
one  consolation  in  leaving  my  fated  birthplace :    I  had 
license  to  search  for  Leila ;   I  had  the  hopeio  secure  to 
my  wanderings  in  distant  lands  one  to  whose  glance  the 
eyes  of  the  houris  would  be  dim.     But  I  waste  words. 
Tell  me  where  is  Leila,  and  conduct  me  to  her  feet!  " 

"Moslem,  I  will  lead  thee  to  her,"  answered  Ahn«- 
men,  gazing  on  the  prince  with  an  expression  of  Strang'^ 
and  fearful  exultation  in  his  dark  eyes ;  "  I  will  lead 
thee  to  her, —  follow  me.  It  is  only  yesternight  that  I 
learned  the  walls  that  confined  her ;  and  from  that  hour 
to  this  have  I  journeyed  over  mountain  and  desert^  with- 
out rest  or  food." 
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*  Yet  what  is  she  to  thee?  "  asked  Muza,  suspiciously. 

**  Thou  shalt  learn  full  soon.     Let  us  on.'' 

So  saying,  Almamen  spiang  forward  with  a  vigor 
which  the  excitement  of  his  mind  supplied  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  hody.  Muza  wonderingly  pushed  on  his 
charger,  and  endeavored  to  draw  his  mysterious  guide 
into  conversation;  hut  Almamen  scarcely  heeded  him. 
And  when  he  hroke  from  his  gloomy  silence,  it  was  hut 
in  incoherent  and  hrief  exclamations,  often  in  a  tongue 
foreign  to  the  ear  of  his  companion.  The  hardy  Moor, 
though  steeled  against  the  superstitions  of  his  race,  less 
hy  the  philosophy  of  the  learned  than  the  contempt  of 
the  hrave,  felt  an  awe  gather  over  him  as  he  glanced, 
from  the  giant  rocks  and  lonely  valleys,  to  the  unearthly 
aspect  and  glittering  eyes  of  the  reputed  sorcerer;  and 
,  more  than  once  he  muttered  such  verses  of  the  Koran  as 

J.  were  esteemed   hy  his  countrymen  the  counter-spell  to 

.  the  machinations  of  the  evil  genii. 

[t  It  might  he  an  hour  that  they  had  thus  journeyed 

together,  when  Almamen  paused  abruptly.  ''I  am 
wearied,"  said  he,  faintly;  ''and  though  time  presses^ 
I  fear  that  my  strength  wiU  fail  me." 

"  Mount,  theU;  behind  me, "  returned  the  Moor,  after 
some  natural  hesitation;  "Jew  though  thou  art^  I  will 
brave  the  contamination  for  the  sake  of  Leila." 

''  Moor!  "  cried  the  Hebrew,  fiercely,  "  the  contamina- 
tion would  be  mine.  Things  of  the  yesterday,  as  thy 
prophet  and  thy  creed  are,  thou  canst  not  sound  the 
unfathomable  loathing  which  each  heart,  faithful  to  the 
Ancient  of  days,  feels  for  such  as  thou  and  thine." 

"  Now,  by  the  Kaaba ! "  said  Muza,  and  his  brow 
became  dark,  "  another  such  word,  and  the  hoofs  of  my 
steed  shall  trample  the  breath  of  blasphemy  from  thy 
body.* 
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^  I  would  defy  ihee  to  the  death, ''  answered  Almamen, 
disdainfully ;  "  but  I  reserve  the  bravest  of  the  Moors  to 
witness  a  deed  worthy  of  the  descendant  of  Jephtha. 
But^  hist!  I  hear  hoofs." 

Muza  listened;  and  his  sharp  ear  caught  a  distinct 
ring  upon  the  hard  and  rocky  soil.  He  turned  round, 
and  saw  Almamen  gliding  away  through  the  thick 
underwood,  until  the  branches  concealed  his  form. 
Presently  a  curve  in  the  path  brought  in  view  a 
Spanish  cavalier,  mounted  on  an  Andalusian  jennet 
The  horseman  was  gayly  singing  one  of  the  popular 
ballads  of  the  time;  and,  as  it  related  to  the  feats  of 
the  Spaniards  against  the  Moors,  Muza's  haughty  blood 
was  already  stirred,  and  his  mustache  quivered  on  his 
lip.  ''I  will  change  the  air,"  muttered  the  Moslem, 
grasping  his  lance;  when,  as  the  thought  crossed  him, 
he  beheld  the  Spaniard  suddenly  reel  in  his  saddle,  and 
fall  prostrate  on  the  ground.  In  the  same  instant  Alma- 
men had  darted  from  his  hiding-place,  seized  the  steed 
of  the  cavalier,  mounted,  and,  ere  Muza  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  was  by  the  side  of  the  Moor. 

"By  what  charm,"  said  Muza,  curbing  his  barb, 
"  didst  thou  fell  the  Spaniard,  —  seemingly  without 
a  blow  1 " 

"As  David  felled  Goliath, —  by  the  pebble  and  the 
sling,"  answered  Almamen,  carelessly.  "Now,  then, 
spur  forward,  if  thou  art  eager  to  see  thy  Leila." 

The  horsemen  dashed  over  the  body  of  the  stunned 
and  insensible  Spaniard.  Tree  and  mountain  glided  by; 
gradually  the  valley  vanished,  and  a  thick  forest  loomed 
upon  their  path.  Still  they  made  on,  though  the  inter- 
laced boughs  and  the  ruggedness  of  the  footing  some- 
what obstructed  their  way;  until,  as  the  sun  began 
slowly   to  decline,   they  entered  a   broad  and  circular 
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spaee,  lonnd  which  trees  of  the  eldest  growth  spread 
their  motiozdess  and  shadowy  boughs.  In  the  midmost 
sward  was  a  rude  and  antique  stone,  resembling  the  altar 
of  some  barbarous  and  departed  creed.  Here  Almamen 
abruptly  halted,  and  muttered  inaudibly  to  himself. 

''What  moves  thee,  dark  stranger  1"  said  the  Moor; 
"and  why  dost  thou  mutter  and  gaze  on  space?" 

Almamen  answered  not,  but  dismoimted,  hung  his 
bridle  to  a  branch  of  a  scathed  and  riven  elm,  and  ad- 
vanced alone  into  the  middle  of  the  space.  "  Dread  and 
prophetic  power  that  art  within  me  I "  said  the  Hebrew, 
aloud,  "  this,  then,  is  the  spot  that,  by  dream  and  vision, 
thou  hast  foretold  me  wherein  to  consummate  and  record 
the  vow  that  shall  sever  from  the  spirit  the  last  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh.  Night  after  night  hast  thou  brought 
before  mine  eyes,  in  darkness  and  in  slumber,  the  solemn 
solitude  that  I  now  survey.     Be  it  so ;  T  am  prepared  I " 

Thus  speaking,  he  retired  for  a  few  moments  into  the 
wood,  collected  in  his  arms  the  dry  leaves  and  withered 
branches  which  cumbered  the  desolate  clay,  and  placed 
the  fuel  upon  the  altar.  Then,  turning  to  the  east, 
and  raising  his  hands  on  high,  he  exclaimed,  ''  Lo,  upon 
this  altar,  once  worshipped,  perchance,  by  the  heathen 
savage,  the  last  bold  spirit  of  thy  fallen  and  scattered 
race  dedicates,  0  IneflSftble  Que,  that  precious  offering 
thou  didst  demand  from  a  sire  of  old.  Accept  the 
sacrifice !  " 

As  the  Hebrew  ended  his  adjuration,  he  drew  a  phial 
from  his  bosom,  and  sprinkled  a  few  drops  upon  the  arid 
fuel.  A  pale  blue  flame  suddenly  leaped  up ;  and  as  it 
lighted  the  haggard  but  earnest  countenance  of  the 
Israelite,  Muza  felt  his  Moorish  blood  congeal  in  his 
vftinn.  and  shuddered,  though  he  scarce  knew  why. 
Almamen.  with  his  dasKer,  severed  from  his  head  one 
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of  hia  long  locks,  and  cast  it  upon  the  flame.  He 
watched  it  until  it  was  consumed;  and  then,  with  a 
stifled  cry,  fell  upon  the  earth  in  a  dead  swoon.  The 
Moor  hastened  to  raise  him;  he  chafed  his  hands  and 
temples;  he  imbuckled  the  vest  upon  his  bosom;  he 
forgot  that  his  comrade  was  a  sorcerer  and  a  Jew,  so 
much  had  the  agony  of  that  excitement  moved  his 
sympathy. 

It  was  not  till  several  minutes  had  elapsed  that 
Almamen,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  recovered  from  his 
swoon.  *'  Ah,  beloved  one !  bride  of  my  heart !  "  he 
murmured,  ''was  it  for  this  that  thou  didst  commend 
to  me  the  only  pledge  of  our  youthful  love!  For- 
give me !  I  restore  her  to  the  earth,  untainted  by  the 
Gentile."  He  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  a  strong  con- 
vulsion  shook  his  frame.  It  passed;  and  he  rose  as 
a  man  from  a  fearful  dream,  composed,  and  almost,  as 
it  were,  refreshed,  by  the  terrors  he  had  undeigone. 
The  last  glimmer  of  the  ghastly  light  was  dying  away 
upon  that  ancient  altar,  and  a  low  wind  crept  sighing 
through  the  trees. 

''Mount,  prince,"  said  Almamen,  calmly,  but  avert- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  altar;  "we  shall  have  no  more 
delays!  " 

"  Wilt  thou  not  explain  thy  incantation  ? "  asked 
Muza;  "or  is  it,  as  my  reason  tells  me,  but  the  mum- 
mery of  a  juggler  1 " 

"  Alas,  alas !  "  answered  Almamen,  in  a  sad  and 
altered  tone,  "thou  wilt  soon  know  all." 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

TheSacriiloe. 

Tfix  son  was  now  sinkiiig  slowly  through  those  masses 
of  purple  cloud  which  heloDg  to  Iberian  skies,  when, 
emerging  from  the  forest,  the  travellen  saw  before 
them  a  small  and  lovely  plain,  cultivated  like  a  gar- 
den. Bows  of  orange  and  citron  trees  were  backed 
by  the  dark-green  foliage  of  vines;  and  these,  again, 
found  a  barrier  in  girdling  copses  of  chestnut,  oak, 
and  the  deeper  verdure  of  pines;  while,  far  to  the 
horizon,  rose  the  distant  and  dim  outline  of  the  moun- 
tain range,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  mellow 
colorings  of  the  heaven.  Through  this  charming  spot 
went  a  slender  and  sparkling  torrent,  that  collected  its 
waters  in  a  circular  basin,  over  which  the  rose  and 
orange  hung  their  contrasted  blossoms.  On  a  gentle 
eminence,  above  this  plain,  or  garden,  rose  the  spires 
of  a  convent;  and,  though  it  was  still  clear  daylight, 
the  long  and  pointed  lattices  were  illumined  within; 
and  as  the  horsemen  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  pile,  the 
sound  of  the  holy  chorus  —  made  more  sweet  and  solemn 
from  its  own  indistinctness,  from  the  quiet  of  the  hour, 
from  the  sudden  and  sequestered  loveliness  of  that  spot, 
suiting  so  well  the  ideal  calm  of  the  conventual  life  — 
rolled  its  music  through  the  odorous  and  lucent  air. 

But  that  scene  and  that  sound,  so  calculated  to  soothe 
and  harmonize  the  thought,  seemed  to  arouse  Almamen 
into  agony  and  passion.     He  smote  his  breast  with  his 
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clenched  hand;  and  ahrieking,  rather  than  exclaiming, 
"  God  of  my  fathers !  have  I  come  too  latet  "  buried  his 
spurs  to  the  rowels  in  the  sides  of  his  panting  steed. 
Along  the  sward,  through  the  fragrant  shrubs,  athwart 
the  pebbly  and  shallow  torrent,  up  the  ascent  to  the 
conventi  sped  the  Israelite.  Muza,  wondering  and  half- 
reluctant^  followed  at  a  little  distance.  Clearer  and 
nearer  came  the  voices  of  the  choir;  broader  and  redder 
glowed  the  tapers  from  the  Gothic  casements ;  the  porch 
of  the  convent  chapel  was  reached;  the  Hebrew  spruig 
f rpm  his  horse.  A  small  group  of  the  peasants  depen- 
dent on  the  convent  loitered  reverently  round  the  thresh* 
old;  pushing  through  them,  as  one  frantic,  Aimamen 
entered  the  chapel  and  disappeared. 

A  minute  elapsed.  Muza  was  at  the  door;  but  the 
Moor  paused  irresolutely  ere  he  dismounted.  ''  What  is 
the  cei^emony  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  peasants. 

**  A  nun  is  about  to  take  the  vows,"  answered  one  of 
them. 

A  cry  of  alarm,  of  indignation,  of  terror,  was  heard 
within.  Muza  no  longer  delayed;  he  gave  his  steed  to 
the  bystander,  pushed  aside  the  heavy  curtain  that 
screened  the  threshold,  and  was  within  the  chapel. 

By  the  altar  gathered  a  confused  and  disordered 
group, —  the  sisterhood,  with  their  abbess.  Bound  the 
consecrated  rail  flocked  the  spectators,  breathless  and 
amazed.  Conspicuous  above  the  rest,  on  the  elevation 
of  the  holy  place,  stood  Aimamen,  with  his  drawn 
dagger  in  his  right  hand,  his  left  arm  clasped  around 
the  form  of  a  novice,  whose  dress,  not  yet  replaced 
by  the  serge,  bespoke  her  the  sister  fated  to  the  veil; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  sister,  one  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  the  other  rearing  on  high  the  sacred 
crucifix,  stood  a  stem,  calm,  commanding  form^  in  the 
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white  robes  ol  the  Dominioan  order:  it  was  Tomas  de 
Torquemada. 

"Avaunt,  Abaddon!"  were  the  first  words  which 
reached  Muza's  ear,  as  he  stood  tumotioed  in  the 
middle  of  the  aisle;  "here  thy  sorcery  and  thine  arts 
cannot  avail  thee.     Release  the  devoted  one  of  God  I  " 

"  She  is  mine !  she  is  my  daughter !  I  claim  her  from 
thee  as  a  father,  in  the  name  of  the  great  Sire  of  Man !  " 

''Seize  the  sorcerer!  seize  him!"  exclaimed  the  In- 
quisitor, as  with  a  sudden  movement  Almamen  cleared 
his  way  through  the  scattered  and  dismayed  group,  and 
stood,  with  his  daughter  in  his  arms,  on  the  first  step 
of  the  consecrated  platform. 

But  not  a  foot  stirred,  not  a  hand  was  raised.  The 
epithet  bestowed  on  the  intruder  had  only  breathed  a 
supernatural  terror  into  the  audience;  and  they  would 
have  sooner  rushed  upon  a  tiger  in  his  lair  than  on 
the  lifted  dagger  and  savage  aspect  of  that  grim  stranger. 

''  Oh,  my  father!  "  then  said  a  low  and  faltering  voice 
that  startled  Muza  as  a  voice  from  the  grave,  ''  wrestle 
not  against  the  decrees  of  Heaven.  Thy  daughter  is  not 
compelled  to  her  solemn  choice.  Humbly,  but  devotedly, 
a  convert  to  the  Christian  creed,  her  only  wish  on  earth 
is  to  take  the  consecrated  and  eternal  vow." 

"Ha!"  groaned  the  Hebrew,  suddenly  relaxing  his 
hold,  as  his  daughter  fell  on  her  knees  before  him, 
"  then  have  I  indeed  been  told,  as  I  have  foreseen,  the 
worst.  The  veil  is  rent,  —  the  spirit  hath  left  the 
temple.  Thy  beauty  is  desecrated ;  thy  form  is  but  un- 
hallowed clay.  Dog!"  he  cried  more  fiercely,  glaring 
round  upon  the  unmoved  face  of  the  Inquisitor,  "  this  is 
thy  work;  but  thou  shalt  not  triumph.  Here,  by  thine 
own  shrine,  I  spit  at  and  defy  thee,  as  once  before  amidst 
the  tortures  of  thy  inhuman  court.     Thus  —  thus  —  thus 
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—  Almamen  the  Jew  delivers  the  last  of  his  house  from 
the  curse  of  Gralilee!  " 

**  Hold,  murderer  I "  cried  a  voice  of  thunder;  and  an 
armed  man  hurst  through  the  crowd  and  stood  upon  the 
platform.  It  was  too  late:  thrice  the  hlade  of  the 
Hebrew  had  passed  through  that  innocent  breast;  thrioe 
was  it  reddened  with  that  virgin  blood.  Leila  fell  in 
the  arms  of  her  lover;  her  dim  eyes  rested  upon  his 
countenance,  as  it  shone  upon  her,  beneath  his  lifted 
'visor;  a  faint  and  tender  smile  played  upon  her  lips,  — 
Leila  was  no  more. 

One  hasty  glance  Almamen  cast  upon  his  victim, 
and  then,  with  a  wild  laugh  that  woke  every  echo  in 
the  dreary  aisles,  he  leaped  from  the  place.  Brandish- 
ing his  bloody  weapon  above  his  head,  he  dashed 
through  the  coward  crowd;  and  ere  even  the  startled 
Dominican  had  found  a  voice,  the  tramp  of  his  headlong 
steed  rang  upon  the  air:  an  instant,  —  and  all  was  silent. 

But  over  the  murdered  girl  leaned  the  Moor,  as  yet 
incredulous  of  her  death;  her  head,  still  imshom  of 
its  purple  tresses,  pillowed  od  his  lap,  her  icy  hand 
clasped  in  his,  and  her  blood  weltering  fast  over  his 
armor.  None  disturbed  him;  for,  habited  as  the 
knights  of  Christendom,  none  suspected  his  faith, 
and  all,  even  the  Dominican,  felt  a  thrill  of  sympathy 
at  his  distress.  How  he  came  hither,  with  what  object, 
what  hope,  their  thoughts  were  too  much  locked  in 
pity  to  conjecture.  There,  voiceless  and  motionless, 
bent  the  Moor,  until  one  of  the  monks  approached 
and  felt  the  pulse,  to  ascertain  if  life  was,  indeed,  utterly 
gone. 

The  Moor  at  first  waved  him  haughtily  away;  but 
when  he  divined  the  monk's  purpose,  suffered  him  in 
silence  to  take  the  beloved  hand.     He  fixed  on  him  his 
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dark  and  imploring  eyee;  and  when  the  father  dropped 
the  hand,  and  gently  shaking  his  head,  turned  avay,  a 
deep  and  agonizing  groan  was  all  that  the  audience 
heard  from  that  heart  in  which  the  last  iron  of  fate  had 
entered.  Passionately  he  kissed  the  hrow,  the  cheeks, 
the  lips  of  the  hushed  and  angel  face,  and  rose  from 
the  spot. 

"What  dost  thou  here,  and  what  knowest  thou  of 
yon  murderous  enemy  of  €k)d  and  manf  asked  the 
Dominican,  approaching. 

Muza  made  no  reply  as  he  stalked  slowly  through  the 
chapel.  The  audience  was  touched  to  sudden  tears. 
''Forhear!"  said  they,  almost  with  one  accord,  to  the 
harsh  Inquisitor;  *' he  hath  no  voice  to  answer  thee." 

And  thus  amidst  the  oppressive  grief  and  sympathy 
of  the  Ohristian  throng,  the  unknown  Paynim  reached 
the  door,  mounted  his  steed,  and  as  he  turned  once 
more  and  cast  a  hurried  glance  upon  the  fatal  pile,  the 
hystanders  saw  the  large  tears  rolling  down  his  swarthy 
cheeks. 

Slowly  that  coal-hlack  charger  wound  down  the  hil- 
lock, crossed  the  quiet  and  lovely  garden,  and  vanished 
amidst  the  forest.  And  never  was  known,  to  Moor  or 
Christian,  the  future  fate  of  the  hero  of  Granada. 
Whether  he  reached  in  safety  the  shores  of  his  ances- 
tral Africa,  and  carved  out  new  fortunes  and  a  new 
name;  or  whether  death,  hy  disease  or  strife,  termi- 
nated ohscurely  his  glorious  and  hrief  career,  mystery  — 
deep  and  unpenetrated,  even  hy  the  fancies  of  the 
thousand  hards  who  have  consecrated  his  deeds  —  wraps 
in  everlasting  shadow  the  destinies  of  Muza  Ben  Abil 
Gazan,  from  that  hour  when  the  setting  sun  threw  its 
parting  ray  over  his  stately  form  and  his  ehon  harh^  dis- 
appearing amidst  the  breathless  shadows  of  the  forest. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

The  Retorn.  —  The  Riot.  —The  Treachery.  —And  the  DeatiL 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  fatal  day  on  which  Granada  was 
to  he  delivered  to  the  Spaniards,  and  in  that  suhter- 
ranean  vault  heneath  the  house  of  Almamen,  hefore 
deschhed,  three  elders  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  were 
met. 

''Trusty  and  well-heloved  Ximen,"  cried  one,  a 
wealthy  and  usurious  merchant^  with  a  twinkling  and 
humid  eye,  and  a  sleek  and  unctuous  aspect^  which  did 
not,  however,  suffice  to  disguise  something  fierce  and 
crafty  in  his  low  hrow  and  pinched  lips,  — "  trusty  and 
well-heloved  Ximen,"  said  this  Jew,  ''truly  thou  hast 
served  us  well  in  yielding  to  thy  persecuted  brethren 
this  secret  shelter.  Here,  indeed,  may  the  heathen 
search  for  us  in  vain.  Verily,  my  veins  grow  warm 
again;  and  thy  servant  hungereth  and  hath  thirst.'' 

"Eat,  Isaac,  eat;  yonder  are  viands  prepared  for 
thee ;  eat,  and  spare  not.  And  thou,  Elias,  —  wilt  thou 
not  draw  near  the  board  ?  The  wine  is  old  and  precious, 
and  will  revive  thee. " 

"Ashes  and  hyssop,  hyssop  and  ashes,  are  food  and 
drink  for  me  I"  answered  Elias,  with  passionate  bitter- 
ness ;  "  they  have  razed  my  house,  they  have  burned  my 
granaries,  they  have  molten  down  my  gold.  I  am  a 
ruined  man  I " 

"  Nay,**  said  Ximen,  who  gazed  at  him  with  a  male- 
volent eye  (for  so  utterly  had  years  and  sorrows  mixed 
yrith  gall  even  the  one  kindlier  sympathy  he  poesessedi 
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thai  he  could  not  resist  an  inward  chuckle  over  the 
very  afflictions  he  relieved,  and  the  very  impotence  he 
protected),  —  **  nay,  Eliaa,  thou  hast  wealth  yet  left  in 
the  seaport  towns,  sufficient  to  buy  up  half  Granada." 

"  The  Nazarene  will  seise  it  alll  "  cried  Elias; ''  I  see 
it  already  in  his  grasp!  " 

''Nay,  thinkest  thou  sot  —  and  wherefore f"  asked 
Ximen,  startled  into  sincere  because  selfish  anxiety. 

''Mark  me!  Under  license  of  Uie  truce,  I  went» 
last  nighti  to  the  Christian  camp.  I  had  an  interview 
with  the  Christian  king;  and  when  he  heard  my  name 
and  faith,  his  very  beard  curled  with  ire.  '  Hound  of 
Belial! '  he  roared  forth,  '  has  not  thy  comrade  carrion, 
the  sorcerer  Almamen,  sufficiently  deceived  and  insulted 
the  majesty  of  Spain  t  For  his  sake,  ye  shall  have  no 
quarter.  Tarry  here  another  instant^  and  thy  corpse 
shall  be  swinging  to  the  winds!  Oo,  and  count  over 
thy  misgotten  wealth;  just  census  shall  be  taken  of  it; 
and  if  thou  defraudest  our  holy  impost  by  one  piece  of 
copper,  thou  shalt  sup  with  Dives ! '  Such  was  my  mis- 
sion, and  mine  answer.  I  return  home  to  see  the  ashes 
of  mine  housel    Woe  is  me!  " 

"  And  this  we  owe  to  Almamen,  the  pretended  Jew !  ** 
cried  Isaac,  from  his  solitary  but  not  idle  place  at  the 
board. 

"I  would  this  knife  were  at  his  false  throat!" 
growled  Elias,  clutching  his  poniard  with  his  long,  bony 
fingers. 

"No  chance  of  that»"  muttered  Ximen;  "he  will 
return  no  more  to  Oranada.  The  vulture  and  the  worm 
have  divided  his  carcass  between  them  ere  this;  and,"  he 
added  inly  with  a  hideous  smile,  "  his  house  and  his  gold 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  old  childless  Ximen." 

"This  is  a  strange  and  fearful  vault,"  said  Isaa& 
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quafifing  a  large  goblet  of  the  hot  wine  of  the  Tega; 
^  here  might  the  Witch  of  Endor  have  laised  the  dead. 
Ton  door,  whither  doth  it  lead  ? " 

''Through  passages  none  that  I  know  o^    save  mj^ 
master,    hath     trodden/'   answered    Ximen.     ''I    have 
heard  that  they  reach  even  to  the  Alhamhra.     Come, 
worthy  Elias!  thy  form  trembles  with  the  cold:  take 
this  wine/' 

**  Hist!  "  said  Ellas,  shaking  firom  limb  to  limb;  "  our 
pursuers  are  upon  us,  —  I  hear  a  step  I " 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  to  which  Isaac  had  pointed 
slowly  opened,  and  Almamen  entered  the  vaults 

Had  indeed  a  new  Witch  of  ESndor  coujured  up  the 
dead,  the  apparition  would  not  more  have  startled  and 
appalled  that  goodly  trio.  Elias,  griping  his  knife, 
retreated  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  vault.  Isaac  dropped 
the  goblet  he  was  about  to  drain,  and  fell  upon  his  knees. 
Ximen  alone,  growing  if  possible  a  shade  more  ghastly, 
retained  something  of  self-possession,  as  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "He  lives!  and  his  gold  is  not  minel  Guise 
himl" 

Seemingly  unconscious  of  the  strange  guests  his 
sanctuary  shrouded,  Almamen  stalked  on,  like  a  man 
walking  in  his  sleep. 

Ximen  roused  himself,  softly  unbarred  the  door 
which  admitted  to  the  upper  apartments,  and  motioned 
to  his  comrades  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opening;  but 
as  Isaac,  the  first  to  accept  the  hint^  crept  across,  Almamen 
fixed  upon  him  his  terrible  eye,  and  appearing  suddenly 
to  awake  to  consciousness,  shouted  out»  "  Thou  nuscieant 
Ximen !  whom  hast  thou  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  thy 
lord  f    Close  the  door ;  these  men  must  die !  " 

"  Mighty  master !  "  said  Ximen,  calmly,  "  is  thy  servant 
to  blame  that  he  believed  the  rumor  that  declared  thy 
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death!  These  men  are  of  our  holy  faith,  whom  I  have 
snatdied  from  the  violence  of  the  sacrilegious  and  mad- 
dened mob.  No  spot  but  this  seemed  safe  from  the 
popular  frenzy." 

"  Are  ye  Jews  f "  said  Almamen.  **  Ah,  yes  I  I  know 
ye  now,  things  of  the  marketplace  and  bazaar!  Oh,  ye 
are  Jews,  indeed  I     Qo,  go!     Leave  me  ! '' 

Waiting  no  further  license,  the  three  vanished;  but 
ere  he  quitted  the  vault,  Elias  turned  back  his  scowling 
countenance  on  Almamen  (who  had  sunk  again  into 
an  absorbed  meditation)  with  a  glance  of  vindictive  ire. 
Almamen  was  alone. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Ximen  returned 
to  seek  his  master;  but  the  place  was  again  deserted. 

It  was  midnight  in  the  streets  of  Granada,  —  midnight, 
but  not  repose.  The  multitude,  roused  into  one  of  their 
paroxysms  of  wrath  and  sorrow,  by  the  reflection  that 
the  morrow  was  indeed  the  day  of  their  subjection  to  the 
Christian  foe,  poured  forth  through  the  streets  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand.  It  was  a  wild  and  stormy 
night;  those  formidable  gusts  of  wind  which  sometimes 
sweep  in  sudden  winter  from  the  snows  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  howled  through  the  tossing  groves  and  along 
the  winding  streets.  But  the  tempest  seemed  to  heighten, 
as  if  by  the  sympathy  of  the  elements,  the  popular  storm 
and  whirlwind.  Brandishing  arms  and  torches  and 
gaunt  with  hunger,  the  dark  forms  of  the  frantic  Moors 
seemed  like  ghouls,  or  spectres,  rather  than  mortal  men ; 
as,  apparently  without  an  object,  save  that  of  venting 
their  own  disquietude  or  exciting  the  fears  of  earth, 
they  swept  through  the  desolate  city. 

Li  the  broad  space  of  the  Yivarrambla  the  crowd 
halted;  irresolute  in  all  else,  but  resolved,  at  leasts 
that  something  for  Qranada  should  yet  be  done.     They 
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weie  for  the  mosfc  anned  in  their  Moorish  fashion; 
but  they  were  wholly  without  leaders:  not  a  noble,  a 
magistiate,  an  officer,  would  have  dreamed  of  the  hope- 
less enterprise  of  yiolating  the  truce  with  Ferdinand. 
It  was  a  mere  popular  tumult,  the  madness  of  a  mob; 
but  not  the  less  formidable,  for  it  was  an  Eastern  mob, 
and  a  mob  with  sword  and  shafts  with  buckler  and 
mail,  — ^^the  mob  by  which  Oriental  empires  have  been 
built  and  overthrown.  There,  in  the  splendid  space 
that  had  witnessed  the  games  and  tournaments  of  that 
Arab  and  Afrcian  chivalry,  —  there,  where  for  many  a 
lustrum  kings  have  reviewed  devoted  and  conquering 
armies,  —  assembled  those  despeiate  men ;  the  loud  winds 
agitating  their  tossing  tozohes,  that  struggled  against  the 
moonless  night. 

"  Let  us  storm  the  Alhambral  "  cried  one  of  the  band; 
"  let  us  seize  Boabdil,  and  place  him  in  the  midst  of  us ; 
let  us  rush  against  the  Christians,  buried  in  their  proud 
repose! " 

"Lelilies,  LeliliesI — the  Keys  and  the  Crescent  I  " 
shouted  the  mob. 

The  shout  died;  and  at  the  verge  of  the  space  was 
suddenly  heard  a  once  familiar  and  ever-thrilling  voice. 

The  Moors,  who  heard  it,  turned  round  in  amase  and 
awe;  and  beheld,  raised  upon  the  stone  upon  which  the 
criers  or  heralds  had  been  wont  to  utter  the  royal  procla- 
mations, the  form  of  Almamen,  the  santon,  whom  they 
had  deemed  already  with  the  dead. 

"  Moors  and  people  of  Granada !  "  he  said,  in  a  solemn 
but  hollow  voice,  "  I  am  with  ye  still.  Your  monarch 
and  your  heroes  have  deserted  ye,  but  I  am  with  ye  to 
the  last !  Gro  not  to  the  Alhambra :  the  fort  is  impene- 
trable, the  guard  faithful.  Night  will  be  wasted, 
and  day  bring  upon  you  the  Christian  army.     March  to 
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tbe  gates;  pour  aloug  the  Yoga;  desoend  at  onoe  upon 
the  foe!  ". 

He  spoke,  and  diew  forth  his  sabre;  it  gleamed  in 
the  torchlight  —  the  Moors  bowed  their  heads  in  fanatic 
reverence,  —  the  santon  sprang  from  the  stone,  and 
passed  into  the  centre  of  the  crowd. 

Then  once  more  arose  joyful  shouts.  The  multi- 
tude had  found  a  leader  worthy  of  their  enthusiasm; 
and  in  regular  order,  they  formed  themselves  rapidly, 
and  swept  down  the  narrow  streets. 

Swelled  by  several  scattered  groups  of  desultory 
marauders  (the  ruffians  and  refuse  of  the  city),  the 
infidel  numbers  were  now  but  a  few  furlongs  from  th^ 
great  gate,  whenoe  they  had  been  wont  to  issue  on 
the  foe.  And  then,  perhaps,  had  the  Moors  passed 
these  gates,  and  reached  the  Christian  encampment, 
lulled  aa  it  was  in  security  and  sleep,  that  wild  army 
of  twenty  thousand  desperate  men  might  have  saved 
Granada;  and  Spain  might  at  this  day  possess  the 
only  civilized  empire  which  the  faith  of  Mahomet  ever 
founded. 

But  the  evil  star  of  Boabdil  prevailed.  The  news  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  city  reached  him.  Two  aged 
men  from  the  lower  city  arrived  at  the  Alhambra, — 
demanded  and  obtained  an  audience;  and  the  effect  of 
that  interview  was  instantaneous  upon  Boabdil.  In  the 
popular  frenzy  he  saw  only  a  justifiable  excuse  for  the 
Christian  king  to  break  the  conditions  oi^  the  treaty, 
razeithe  city,  and  exterminate  the  inhabitants.  Touched 
by  a  generous  compassion  for  his  subjects,  and  actuated 
no  less  by  a  high  sense  of  kingly  honor,  which  led  him 
to  preserve  a  truce  solemnly  sworn  to,  he  once  more 
mounted  his  cream-colored  charger,  with  the  two  elders 
who  had  sought  him  by  his  side;  and,  at  the  head  of 
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his  guard,  rode  from  the  Alhamhra.  The  sound  of  hiB 
trumpets,  the  tramp  of  his  steeds,  the  voice  of  his 
heralds,  simultaneously  reached  the  multitude;  and, 
ere  they  had  leisure  to  decide  their  course,  the  king  was 
in  the  midst  of  them. 

"  What  madness  is  this,  O  my  people  I "  cried  Boab- 
dil,  spurring  into  the  midst  of  the  throng,  —  "  whither 
would  ye  go  t " 

''  Against  the  Christian,  against  the  Goth! "  shouted 
a  thousand  voices.  "  Lead  us  on !  The  santon  is  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  will  ride  by  thy  right  hand  I " 

"  Alas ! "  resumed  the  king,  "  ye  would  march  against 
the  Christian  king!  Remember  that  our  hostages  are 
in  his  power;  remember  that  he  will  desire  no  better 
excuse  to  level  Granada  with  the  dust,  and  put  you  and 
your  children  to  the  sword.  We  have  made  such  treaty 
as  never  yet  was  made  between  foe  and  foe.  Tour  lives, 
laws,  wealth,  —  all  are  saved.  Nothing  is  lost,  save 
the  crown  of  Boabdil.  I  am  the  only  sufferer.  So  be 
it!  My  evil  star  brought  on  you  these  evil  destinies; 
without  me  you  may  revive,  and  be  once  more  a  nation. 
Yield  to  fate  to-day,  and  you  may  grasp  her  proudest 
awards  to-morrow.  To  succumb  is  not  to  be  subdued. 
But  go  forth  against  the  Christians,  and  if  ye  win  one 
battle,  it  is  but  to  incur  a  more  terrible  war;  if  you 
lose,  it  is  not  honorable  capitulation,  but  certain  exter- 
mination, to  which  you  rush!  Be  persuaded,  and  listen 
once  again  to  your  king." 

The  crowd  were  moved,  were  softened,  were  half 
convinced.  They  turned,  in  silence,  towards  their 
santon;  and  Almamen  did  not  shrink  from  the  appeal, 
but  stood  forth,  confronting  the  king. 

"  King  of  Granada  I "  he  cried  aloud,  *  behold  thy 
friend,  thy  prophet!    Lo!  I  assure  you  victory f 
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*  Hold  I  ^  interrupted  Boabdil ;  ^  thou  hast  deceived 
and  betrayed  me  too  long!  Moors!  know  ye  this. pre- 
tended santout  He  is  of  no  Moslem  creed.  He  is  a 
bound  of  Israel,  who  would  sell  you  to  the  best  bidder. 
Slay  him ! " 

**  Ha  I  *'  cried  ^.imamen,  **  and  who  is  my  accuser?  " 

''  Thy  servant,  —  behold  him  I "  At  these  words  the 
royal  guards  lifted  their  torches,  and  the  glare  fell 
redly  on  the  death-like  features  of  Ximen. 

"  Light  of  the  world !  there  be  other  Jews  that  know 
him,"  said  the  traitor. 

"  Will  ye  suffer  a  Jew  to  lead  ye,  0  race  of  the 
Prophet  1 "  cried  the  king. 

The  crowd  stood  confused  and  bewildered:  Almamen 
felt  his  hour  was  come;  he  remained  silent,  his  arms 
folded,  his  brow  erect. 

''  Be  there  any  of  the  tribe  of  Moisa  amongst  the 
crowd?"  cried  Boabdil,  pursuing  his  advantage;  "if 
so,  let  them  approach  and  testify  what  they  know." 
Forth  came  —  not  from  the  crowd,  but  from  amongst 
BoabdiPs  train — a  well-known  Israelite. 

"  We  disown  this  man  of  blood  and  fraud,"  said  Elias, 
bowing  to  the  earth;  "  but  he  was  of  our  creed." 

'*  Speak,  false   santoni    art  thou  dumbi"  cried  the 
king. 

"  A  curse  light  on  thee,  dull  fool ! "  cried  Almamen, 
fiercely.  **  What  matters  who  the  instrument  that 
would  have  restored  to  thee  thy  throne  f  Tea !  I,  who 
have  ruled  thy  councils,  who  have  led  thine  armies,  I 
am  of  the  race  of  Joshua  and  of  Samuel,  and  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  is  the  Grod  of  Almamen  I  " 

A  shudder  ran  through  l^at  mighty  multitude;  but 
the  looks,  the  mien,  and  the  voice  of  the  man  awed 
them,  and  not  a  weapon  was  raised  against  him.     He 
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might,  even  then,  have  passed  scathless  through  the 
crowd ;  he  might  have  home  to  other  climes  his  bozn- 
ing  passions  and  his  torturing  woes:  but  his  care  for 
life  was  past;  he  desired  but  to  curse  his  dupes  and  to 
die.  He  paused,  looked  round,  and  burst  into  a  laugh 
of  such  bitter  and  haughty  scorn  as  the  tempted  of 
earth  may  hear,  in  the  halls  below,  from  the  lips  of 
Eblis. 

"Yes,"  he  exclaimed;  "such  I  am!  I  have  been 
your  idol  and  your  lord;  I  may  be  your  victim,  but 
in  death  I  am  your  vanquisher.  Christian  and  Moslem 
alike  my  foe,  I  would  have  trampled  upon  both.  But 
the  Christian,  wiser  than  you,  gave  me  smooth  words; 
and  I  would  have  sold  ye  to  his  power :  wickeder  than 
you,  he  deceived  me;  and  I  would  have  crushed  him, 
that  I  might  have  continued  to  deceive  and  rule  the 
puppets  that  ye  call  your  chiefs.  But  they  for  whom 
I  toiled  and  labored  and  sinned,  —  for  whom  I  surren- 
dered peace  and  ease,  yea,  and  a  daughter's  person  and 
a  daughter's  blood,  —  they  have  betrayed  me  to  your 
hands;  and  the  Curse  of  Old  rests  with  them  evermore, 
—  amen!  The  disguise  is  rent:  Almamen,  the  santon, 
is  the  son  of  Issachar  the  Jew ! " 

More  might  he  have  said,  but  the  spell  was  broken: 
With  a  ferocious  yell  those  living  waves  of  the  multi- 
tude rushed  over  the  stem  fanatic;  six  cimeters  passed 
through  him,  and  he  fell  not;  at  the  seventh  he  was  a 
corpse.  Trodden  in  the  clay,  then  whirled  aloft,  limb 
torn  from  limb,  — ere  a  man  could  have  drawn  breath 
nine  times,  scarce  a  vestige  of  the  human  form  was  left 
to  the  mangled  and  bloody  clay  I 

One  victim  sufficed  to  slake  the  wrath  of  the  crowd. 
They  gathered  like  wild  beasts,  whose  hunger  is 
appeased,   around    their    monarch,   who  in  vain    had 
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•ndeaTored  to  stay  their  gammary  revenge »  and  who 
now,  pale  and  breathless ,  shrunk  from  the  passions  he 
had  excited.  He  faltered  forth  a  few  words  of  remon- 
strance and  exhortation,  turned  the  head  of  his  steed, 
and  took  his  way  to  his  palace. 

The  crowd  dispersed,  but  not  yet  to  their  homes. 
The  crime  of  Almamen  worked  against  his  whole  race. 
Some  rushed  to  the  Jews'  quarter,  which  they  set  on 
fire;  others  to  the  lonely  mansion  of  Almamen. 

Ximen,  on  quitting  the  king,  had  been  before  the 
mob.  Not  anticipating  such  an  effect  of  the  popular 
rage,  he  had  hastened  to  the  house  which  he  now 
deemed  at  length  his  own.  He  had  just  reached  the 
treasury  of  his  dead  lord,  —  he  had  just  feasted  his  eyes 
on  the  massive  ingots  and  glittering  gems;  in  the  lust 
of  his  heart  he  had  just  cried  aloud,  ''And  these  are 
mine ! "  when  he  heard  the  roar  of  the  mob  below  the 
wall,  —  when  he  saw  the  glare  of  their  torches  against 
the  casement.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  shrieked  aloud, 
*  I  am  the  man  that  exposed  the  Jew !  "  the  wild  winds 
scattered  his  words  over  a  deafened  audience.  Driven 
from  his  chamber  by  the  smoke  and  flame,  afraid  to 
venture  forth  amongst  the  crowd,  the  miser  loaded  him- 
self with  the  most  precious  of  the  store :  he  descended 
the  steps,  he  bent  his  way  to  the  secret  vault,  when 
suddenly  the  floor,  pierced  by  the  flames,  crashed  under 
him,  and  the  fire  rushed  up  in  a  fiercer  and  more  rapid 
volume,  as  the  death-shriek  broke  through  that  lurid 
shroud. 

Such  were  the  principal  events  of  the  last  night  of 
t^e  Moorish  dynasty  in  Oranada. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


The  End. 


Day  dawned  upon  Granada:  the  populace  had  aongbt 
their  homes^  and  a  profound  quiet  wrapped  the  streets, 
save  where,  from  the  fires  committed  in  the  late  tumult, 
was  yet  heard  the  crash  of  roofs,  or  the  crackle  of  the 
light  and  fragrant  timber  employed  in  those  pavilions 
of  the  summer.  The  manner  in  which  the  mansions  of 
Granada  were  built,  each  separated  from  the  other  by 
extensive  gardens,  fortunately  prevented  the  flames  from 
extending.  But  the  inhabitants  cared  so  little  for  the 
hazard  that  not  a  single  guard  remained  to  watch  the 
result.  Now  and  then  some  miserable  forms  in  the 
Jewish  gown  might  be  seen  cowering  by  the  ruins  of 
their  house,  like  the  souls  that,  according  to  Plato, 
watch  in  chamels  over  their  own  mouldering  bodies. 
Day  dawned,  and  the  beams  of  the  winter  sun,  smiling 
away  the  clouds  of  the  past  night,  played  cheenly  on 
the  murmuring  waves  of  the  Xenil  and  the  Darro. 

Alone,  upon  a  balcony  commanding  that  stately  land- 
scape, stood  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kings.  He  bad 
sought  to  bring  to  his  aid  all  the  lessons  of  the  philoso- 
phy he  hpd  cultivated. 

"What  are  we,"  thought  the  musing  prince,  *  that 
we  should  fill  the  world  with  ourselves,  —  we  kings  I 
Earth  resounds  with  the  crash  of  my  falling  throne :  on 
the  ear  of  races  unborn  the  echo  will  live  prolonged. 
But  what  have  I  lost  f  —  nothing  that  was  necessary  to 
my  happiness,  my  repose;  nothing  save  the  source  of 
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all  my  wietcfaedness,  the  Mazah  of  my  life.  Shall  I 
leas  enjoy  heaven  and  earth,  or  thought  or  action,  or 
mall's  more  material  luxuries  of  food  or  sleep,  —  the 
common  and  the  cheap  desires  of  allf  Arouse  thee, 
then,  0  heart  within  me  I  many  and  deep  emotions  of 
sorrow  or  of  joy  are  yet  left  to  hreak  the  monotony  of 
my  existence." 

He  paused;  and,  at  the  distance,  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  lonely  minarets  of  the  distant  and  deserted  palace 
of  Musa  Ben  Ahil  Ghuan. 

'^Thou  wert  right,  then,''  resumed  the  king,  — **  thou 
wert  right,  brave  spirit,  not  to  pity  Boabdil:  but  not 
because  death  was  in  his  power;  man's  soul  is  greater 
than  his  fortunes,  and  tiiere  is  majesty  in  a  life  that 
towers  above  the  ruins  that  &11  around  its  path. "  He 
turned  away,  and  his  cheek  suddenly  grew  pale;  for  he 
heard,  in  the  courts  below,  the  tread  of  hoofs,  the  bustle 
of  preparation :  it  was  the  hour  for  his  departure.  His 
philosophy  vanished:  he  groaned  aloud,  and  re-entered 
the  chamber,  just  as  his  vixier  and  the  chief  of  his  guard 
broke  upon  his  solitude. 

The  old  visier  attempted  to  speak,  but  his  voice  failed 
him. 

"  It  is  time,  then,  to  depart,"  said  Boabdil,  with 
calmness ;  **  let  it  be  so :  render  up  the  palace  and  the 
fortress,  and  join  thy  friend,  no  more  thy  monarch,  in 
his  new  home." 

He  stayed  not  for  reply :  he  hurried  on,  descended  to 
the  court,  flung  himself  on  his  barb,  and  with  a  small 
and  saddened  train  passed  through  the  gate  which  we 
yet  survey,  by  a  blackened  and  crumbling  tower,  over* 
grown  with  vines  and  ivy ;  thence,  amidst  gardens,  now 
appertaining  to  the  convent  of  the  victor  faith,  he  took 
his  mournful  and  unwitnessed  way.      When  he  came 
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to  the  middle  of  the  hill  that  rises  above  those  gardens, 
the  steel  of  the  Spanish  annor  gleamed  upon  him,  as  the 
detachment  sent  to  occupy  the  palace  matched  over  the 
summit  in  steady  order  and  profound  silence. 

At  the  head  of  this  vanguard  rode,  upon  a  snow- 
white  palfrey,  the  Bishop  of  Avila,  followed  by  a  long 
train  of  barefooted  monks.  They  halted  as  Boabdil 
approached,  and  the  grave  bishop  saluted  him  with  the 
air  of  one  who  addresses  an  infidel  and  an  inferior. 
With  the  quick  sense  of  dignity  common  to  the  great, 
and  yet  more  to  the  fallen,  Boabdil  felt,  but  resented 
not,  the  pride  of  the  ecclesiastic.  '*Gk>,  Christian," 
said  he,  mildly ;  *  the  gates  of  the  Alhambra  are  open, 
and  Allah  has  bestowed  the  palace  and  the  city  upon 
your  king:  may  his  virtues  atone  the  faults  of  Boab- 
dil! "  So  saying,  and  waiting  no  answer,  he  rode  on, 
without  looking  to  the  right  or  left.  The  Spaniards 
also  pursued  their  way.  The  sun  had  fairly  ridden 
above  the  mountains,  when  Boabdil  and  his  train 
beheld,  from  the  eminence  on  which  they  were,  the 
whole  armament  of  Spain;  and  at  the  same  moment, 
louder  than  the  tramp  of  horse  or  the  flash  of  arms, 
was  heard  distinctly  the  solemn  chant  of  Te  Deum^ 
which  preceded  the  blase  of  the  unfurled  and  lofty 
standard.  Boabdil,  himself  still  silent,  heard  the 
groans  and  exclamations  of  his  train;  he  turned  to 
cheer  or  chide  them,  and  then  saw,  from  his  own 
watch-tower,  with  the  sun  shining  full  upon  its  pure 
and  daszling  surface,  the  silver  cross  of  Spain*  His 
Alhambra  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  foe ;  while, 
beside  that  badge  of  the  holy  war,  waved  the  gay  and 
flaunting  flag  of  St.  lago,  the  canonised  Mars  of  the 
chivalry  of  Spain. 
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At  that  sight  the  king's  voice  died  within  him:  he 
gave  the  rein  to  his  barb,  impatient  to  close  the  fatal 
ceremonial,  and  did  not  slacken  his  speed  till  almost 
within  bow-shot  of  the  first  ranks  of  the  army.  Never 
had  Christian  war  assumed  a  more  splendid  and  impos- 
ing aspect.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  extended  the 
glittering  and  gorgeous  lines  of  that  goodly  power, 
bristling  with  sunlit  spears  and  blasoned  banners;  while 
beside,  murmured  and  glowed  and  danced  the  silver 
and  laughing  Xenil,  careless  what  lord  should  possess, 
for  his  little  day,  the  banks  that  bloomed  by  its  ever- 
lasting course.  By  a  small  mosque  halted  the  flower 
of  the  army.  Surrounded  by  the  arch-priests  of  that 
mighty  hierarchy,  the  peers  and  princes  of  a  court  that 
rivalled  the  Bolands  of  Charlemagne,  was  seen  the 
kingly  form  of  Ferdinand  himself,  with  Isabel  at  his 
right  hand;  and  the  high-bom  dames  of  Spain,  reliev- 
ing, with  their  gay  colors  and  sparkling  gems,  the 
sterner  splendor  of  the  crested  helmet  and  polished 
mail. 

Within  sight  of  the  royal  group,  Boabdil  halted; 
composed  his  aspect  so  as  best  to  conceal  his  soul, 
and,  a  little  in  advance  of  his  scanty  train,  but  never, 
in  mien  and  majesty,  more  a  king,  the  son  of  Abdallah 
met  his  haughty  conqueror. 

At  the  sight  of  his  princely  countenance  and  golden 
hair,  his  comely  and  commanding  beauty,  made  more 
touching  by  youth,  a  thrill  of  compassionate  admira- 
tion ran  through  tiiat  assembly  of  the  brave  and  fair. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabel  slowly  advanced  to  meet  their 
late  rival,  their  new  subject;  and,  as  Boabdil  would 
have  dismounted,  the  Spanish  king  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  "  Brother  and  prince,"  said  he, 
'^  forget  thy  sorrows;  and  may  our  friendship  hereafter 
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console  thee  for  reverses,  against  which  thon  hast  con- 
tended as  a  hero  and  a  king,  —  resisting  man,  hat 
resigned  at  length  to  OodI'' 

Boahdil  did  not  affect  to  return  this  hitter  hat 
unintentional  mockery  of  compliment.  He  howed  his 
head,  and  remained  a  moment  silent;  then  motioning 
to  his  train,  four  of  his  officers  approached,  and  kneel- 
ing heside  Ferdinand,  proffered  to  him,  upon  a  silver 
huckler,  the  keys  of  the  city. 

'^O  king!''  then  said  Boahdil,  ''accept  the  keys  of 
the  last  hold  which  has  resisted  the  arms  of  Spain ! 
The  empire  of  the  Moslem  is  no  more.  Thine  are  the 
city  and  the  people  of  Granada ;  yielding  to  thy  prowess, 
they  yet  confide  in  thy  mercy.'' 

'^They  do  well,"  said  the  king;  "our  promises  shall 
not  he  hroken.  But,  since  we  know  the  gallantry  of 
Moorish  cavaliers,  not  to  us,  but  to  gentler  hands,  shall 
the  keys  of  Granada  be  surrendered." 

Thus  saying,  Ferdinand  gave  the  keys  to  Isabel,  who 
would  have  addressed  some  soothing  flatteries  to  Boah- 
dil; but  the  emotion  and  excitement  were  too  much 
for  her  compasionate  heart,  heroine  and  queen  though 
she  was;  and  when  she  lifted  her  eyes  upon  the  calm 
and  pale  features  of  the  fallen  monarch,  the  tears  gushed 
from  them  irresistibly,  and  her  voice  died  in  murmurs. 
A  faint  flush  overspread  the  features  of  Boahdil,  and 
there  was  a  momentary  pause  of  embarrassment,  which 
the  Moor  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  Fair  queen,"  said  he,  with  mournful  and  pathetic 
dignity,  'Hhou  canst  read  the  heart  that  thy  generous 
sympathy  touches  and  subdues:  this  is  thy  last,  nor 
least,  glorious  conquest.  But  I  detain  ye:  let  not 
my  aspect  cloud  your  triumph.  Suffer  me  to  eay, 
•Farewell.'" 
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*  May  we  not  hint  at  the  blessed  possibility  of  con- 
yeisiont"  whispered  the  pious  qneeni  through  her 
tears,  to  her  royal  consort. 

**  Not  now,  —  not  now,  by  St.  lago ! "  returned  Ferdi- 
nand, quickly  and  in  the  same  tone,  willing  himself 
to  conclude  a  painful  conference.  He  then  added, 
aloud,  "  Gfo,  my  brother,  and  fair  fortune  with  you ! 
Forget  the  past.** 

Boabdil  smiled  bitterly,  saluted  the  royal  pair  with 
profound  and  silent  reyerence,  and  rode  slowly  on, 
leaving  the  army  below,  as  he  ascended  the  path  that 
led  to  his  new  principality  beyond  the  Alpuxarras. 
As  the  trees  snatched  the  Moorish  cavalcade  from  the 
view  of  the  king,  Ferdinand  ordered  the  army  to  recom- 
mence its  march;  and  trumpet  and  cymbal  presently 
sent  their  music  to  the  ear  of  the  Moslems. 

Boabdil  spurred  on  at  full  speed,  till  his  panting 
charger  halted  at  the  little  village  where  his  mother, 
his  slaves,  and  his  &ithful  Amine  (sent  on  before) 
awaited  him.  Joining  these,  he  proceeded  without 
delay  upon  his  melancholy  path. 

They  ascended  that  eminence  which  is  the  pass  into 
the  Alpuxarras.  From  its  height,  the  vale,  the  rivers, 
the  spires,  the  towers  of  Granada,  broke  gloriously  upon 
the  view  of  the  little  band.  They  halted,  mechanically 
and  abruptly:  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  beloved 
scene.  The  proud  shame  of  baffled  warriors,  the  tender 
memories  of  home  —  of  childhood,  of  fatherland  — 
swelled  every  heart,  and  gushed  from  every  eye.  Sud- 
denly the  distant  boom  of  artillery  broke  from  the 
citadel,  and  rolled  along  the  sunlit  valley  and  crystal 
river.  An  universal  wail  burst  from  tiie  exiles;  it 
smote  —  it  overpowered  the  heart  of  the  ill-starred  king, 
in  vain  seeking  to  wrap  himself  in  Eastern  pride  or 
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stoical  philosophy.  The  tears  gushed  bom  his  ejee, 
and  he  voovered  his  faoe  with  his  hands. 

Then  said  his  haughty  mother,  gazing  at  him  with 
hard  and  disdainful  eyes,  in  that  unjust  and  memorahle 
reproach  which  history  has  preserved,  "  Ay,  weep,  like 
a  woman,  over  what  thou  couldst  not  defend  like  a 
man!" 

Boahdil  raised  his  countenance,  with  indignant 
majesty,  when  he  felt  his  hand  tenderly  clasped,  and, 
turning  round,  saw  Amine  hy  his  side. 

''  Heed  her  not !  heed  her  not,  Boahdil ! "  said  the 
slave ;  "  never  didst  thou  seem  to  me  more  nohle  than 
in  that  sorrow.  Thou  wert  a  hero  for  thy  throne;  bat 
f^el  still,  0  light  of  mine  eyes,  a  woman  for  thy 
people!" 

''God  is  great!"  said  Boahdil;  ''and  God  oomforto 
me  still!  Thy  lips,  which  never  flattered  me  in  my 
power,  have  no  reproach  for  me  in  my  affliction! " 

He  said,  and  smiled  upon  Amine,  —  it  was  her  hour 
of  triumph. 

The  hand  wound  slowly  on  through  the  solitary 
defiles;  and  that  place  where  the  king  wept,  and  the 
woman  soothed,  is  still  called  "  El  ultimo  suspiro  del 
Moroy"  —  The  last  sian  of  the  Moob. 
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CHAPTEB  L 

The  Antechamber. 

The  Tragi-Comedy  of  Court  Intrignef  which  had  eTei 
found  its  principal  theatre  in  Spain  since  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Austria  to  the  throne,  was  represented 
with  singular  complication  of  incident,  and  hrilHancy  of 
performance,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  That 
monarch,  weak,  indolent,  and  superstitious,  left  the 
reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma. 
The  Duke  of  Lerma,  in  his  turn,  mild,  easy,  ostentatious, 
and  shamefully  corrupt^  resigned  the  authority  he  had 
thus  received  to  Roderigo  Galderon,  an  able  and  resolute 
upstart,  whom  Nature  and  fortune  seemed  equally  to 
favor  and  endow.  But  not  more  to  his  talents,  which 
were  greats  than  to  the  policy  of  religious  persecution, 
which  he  had  supported  and  enforced,  Boderigo  Galderon 
owed  his  promotion.  The  king  and  the  Inquisition  had, 
some  years  before  our  story  opens,  resolved  upon  the 
general  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos, —  the  wealthiest^ 
the  most  active,  the  most  industrious  portion  of  the 
population. 
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''I  would  aooner,"  said  the  bigoted  king, — and  his 
woida  weie  hallowed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Church, 
— ''depopulate  my  kingdom  than  suffer  it  to  harbor  a 
single  infidel,'' 

The  Duke  de  Lerma  entered  into-  the  scheme  that 
lost  to  Spain  many  of  her  most  valuable  subjects,  with 
the  seal  of  a  pious  Catholic,  expectant  of  the  cardinal's 
hat^  which  he  afterwards  obtained.  But  to  this  scheme 
Calderon  brought  an  energy,  a  decision, — a  yehemenoe 
and  sagacity  of  hatred  that  savored  more  of  personal 
vengeance  than  religious  persecution.  His  perseverance 
in  this  good  work  established  him  firmly  in  the  king's 
favor;  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  the  friendship 
not  only  of  Lerma,  but  of  Fray  Louis  de  Aliaga,  a  re- 
nowned Jesuit^  and  confessor  to  the  king.  The  disasters 
and  distresses  occasioned  by  this  barbarous  crusade, 
which  crippled  the  royal  revenues,  and  seriously  injured 
the  estates  of  the  principal  barons,  from  whose  lands  the 
industrious  and  intelligent  Moriscos  were  expelled,  ulti- 
mately concentred  a  deep  and  general  hatred  upon 
Calderon.  But  his  extraordinary  address  and  vigorous 
energies,  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  science  of  intrigue, 
not  only  sustained,  but  continued  to  augment^  his  power. 
Though  the  king  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  middle  age, 
his  health  was  infirm  and  his  life  precarious.  Calderon 
had  contrived,  while  preserving  the  &vor  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  to  establish  himself  as  the  friend  and  com^ 
panion  of  the  heir  apparent.  Li  this,  indeed,  he  had 
affected  to  yield  to  the  policy  of  the  king  himself;  for 
Philip  III.  had  a  wholesome  terror  of  the  possible  am- 
bition of  his  son,  who  early  evinced  talents  which  might 
have  been  formidable,  but  for  passions  which  urged  him 
into  the  most  vicious  pleasures  and  the  most  extravagant 
excesses.     The  craft  of  the  king  was  satisfied  by  the 
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device  of  placing  about  the  person  of  the  Infant  one 
devoted  to  himself;  nor  did  his  conscience,  pious  as  he 
was,  revolt  at  the  profligacy  in  which  his  favorite  was 
said  to  participate,  and,  perhaps,  to  encourage  \  since  the 
less  popular  the  prince,  the  more  powerful  the  king. 

But  all  this  while  there  was  formed  a  powerful  cabal 
against  both  the  Duke  of  Lerma  and  Don  Boderigo 
Calderon,  in  a  quarter  where  it  might  least,  have  been 
anticipated.  The  cardinal-duke,  naturally  anxious  to 
cement  and  perpetuate  his  authority,  had  placed  his  son, 
the  Duke  d'Uzeda,  in  a  post  that  gave  him  constant 
access  to  the  monarch.  The  prospect  of  power  made 
Uzeda  eager  to  seize  at  once  upon  all  its  advantages;  and 
it  became  the  object  of  his  life  to  supplant  his  father. 
This  would  have  been  easy  enough,  but  for  the  genius 
and  vigilance  of  Calderon,  whom  he  hated  as  a  rival,  die- 
dained  as  an  upstart^  and  dreaded  as  a  foe.  Philip  was 
soon  aware  of  the  contest  between  the  two  factions;  but, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Spanish  kingcraft,  he  took  care  to 
play  one  against  the  other.  Nor  could  Calderon,  power- 
ful as  he  was,  dare  openly  to  seek  the  ruin  of  Uzeda; 
while  Uzeda,  more  rash  and  perhaps  more  ingenuous, 
entered  into  a  thousand  plots  for  the  downfall  of  the 
prime  favorite. 

The  frequent  missions,  principally  into  Portugal,  in 
which  of  late  Calderon  had  been  employed,  had  allowed 
Uzeda  to  encroach  more  and  more  upon  the  royal  con- 
fidence ;  while  the  very  means  which  Don  Boderigo  had 
adopted  to  perpetuate  his  influepce,  by  attaching  himself 
to  the  prince,  necessarily  distracted  his  attention  from 
the  intrigues  of  his  rival.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  great- 
ness of  Calderon's  abilities  made  him  too  arrogantly 
despise  the  machinations  of  the  duke,  who,  though  not 
without  some  capacities  as  a  courtier,  was  wholly  inoom« 
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petent  to  thoae  duties  of  a  minister  oa  which  he  hsd 
set  his  ambition  and  his  grasp. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Court  of  Philip 
III.  at  the  time  in  which  we  commence  our  narrative 
in  the  antechamber  of  Don  Boderigo  Calderon. 

'^  It  is  not  to  be  endured, "  said  Don  Felix  de  Castro, 
an  old  noble,  whose  sharp  features  and  diminutiye 
stature  proclaimed  the  purity  of  his  blood  and  the  anti- 
quity of  his  descent. 

''Just  three  quarters  of  an  hour  and  ^ye  minutes 
have  I  waited  for  audience  to  a  fellow  who  would  once 
have  thought  himself  honored  if  I  had  ordered  him  to 
call  my  coach,  **  said  Don  Diego  Sarmiento  de  Mendoza. 

"  Then,  if  it  chafe  you  so  much,  gentlemen,  why  come 
you  here  at  all)  I  dare  say  Don  Boderigo  can  dispense 
with  your  attendance/' 

This  was  said  bluntly  by  a  young  noble  of  good  mien, 
whose  impetuous  and  irritable  temperament  betrayed 
itself  by  an  impatience  of  gesture  and  motion  unusual 
amongst  his  countr3rmen.  Sometimes  he  walked  with 
uneven  strides  to  and  fro  the  apartments,  unheeding 
the  stately  groups  whom  he  jostled,  or  the  reproving 
looks  that  he  attracted;  sometimes  he  paused  abruptly, 
raised  his  eyes,  muttered,  twitched  his  cloak,  or  played 
¥rith  his  sword-knot;  or  turning  abruptly  round  upon 
his  solemn  neighbors  as  some  remark  on  his  strange 
bearing  struck  his  ear,  brought  the  Uood  to  many  a 
haughty  cheek  by  his  stem  gase  of  defiance  and  dis- 
dain. It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  this  personage 
belonged  to  the  tribe  —  rash,  vain,  and  young — who 
are  eager  to  take  offence  and  to  provoke  quarrel. 
Neyertheless,  the  cavalier  had  noble  and  great  qualities. 
A  stranger  to  courts,  in  the  camp  he  was  renowned  for 
a  chivalrous  generosity  and  an  extravagant  valor,  that 
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conulated  the  ancieiit  heroes'  of  Spanish  lomaunt  and 
song.  His  was  a  dawn  that  promised  a  hot  noon  and 
a  glorious  eve.  The  name  of  this  brave  soldier  was 
Martin  Fcmseca.  He  was  of  an  ancient  bat  impover- 
ished house,  and  related  in  a  remote  degree  to  the< 
Duke  de  Lerma.  In  his  earliest  youth  he  had  had 
cause  to  consider  himself  the  heir  to  a  wealthy  uncle 
on  his  mother's  side;  and  with  those  expectations^ 
while  still  but  a  boy,  he  had  been  invited  to  court  by 
the  cardinal-duke.  Here,  however,  the  rude  and  blunt 
sincerity  of  his  bearing  had  so  greatly  shocked  the  for- 
mal hypocrisies  of  the  court,  and  had  more  than  once 
so  seriously  offended  the  minister,  that  his  powerful 
kinsman  gave  up  all  thought  of  pushing  Fonseca's  for- 
tunes from  Madrid,  and  meditated  some  plausible  excuse 
for  banishing  him  from  court.  At  this  time  the  rich 
uncle  hitherto  childless  married  a  second  time,  and 
was  blessed  with  an  heir.  It  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  keep  terms  with  Don  Martin ;  and  he  suddenly 
received  an  order  to  join  the  army  on  the  frontiers. 
Here  his  courage  soon  distinguished  him;  but  his  hon« 
est  nature  still  stood  in  the  way  of  his  promotion. 
Several  years  elapsed,  and  his  rise  had  been  infinitely 
slower  than  that  of  men  not  less  inferior  to  him  in  birth 
than  merit.  Some  months  since  he  had  repaired  to 
Madrid,  to  enforce  his  claims  upon  the  government; 
but  instead  of  advancing  his  suit  he  had  contrived 
to  effect  a  serious  breach  with  the  cardinal,  and  been 
abruptly  ordered  back  to  the  camp.  Once  more  he 
appeared  at  Madrid;  but  this  time  it  was  not  to  plead 
desert,,  and  demand  honors. 

In  any  country  but  Spain,  under  the  reign  of  Philip 
III.,.  Martin  Foncesca  would  have  risen  early  to  high 
fortunes.    But,  as  we  have  said,  his  talents  were  not 
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those  of  the  flatterer  or  the  hypocrite;  and  it  was  i 
matter  of  aetonishmeDt  to  the  <^cu]atorB  round  him  to 
Bee  Don  Martin  Fonseca  in  the  anteroom  of  Boderigo 
Calderon,  Gotint  Oliva,  Marqma  de  Siete  Igleaiasi  aeo- 
retary  to  the  king,  and  parasite  and  fiiTorite  of  the 
Infant  of  Spain. 

''Why  come  you  here  at  all!"  repeated  the  young 
soldier. 

''Seflor,"  answered  Don  Telix  de  Oastro,  with  great 
gravity,  "we  have  business  with  Don  Bodmgo.  Men 
of  our  station  must  attend  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  state,  no 
matter  by  whom  transacted." 

*'  That  is,  you  must  crawl  on  your  knees  to  ask  for 
pensions  and  goremorships,  and  transact  the  affiurs  of 
the  state  by  putting  your  hands  into  its  coffers." 

"Sefiorl"  growled  Don  Felix,  angrily,  as  his  hand 
played  with  his  sword-belt. 

**  TushI "  said  the  young  man,  scornfully  turning  on 
ids  heeL 

The  folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  and  all  conver- 
sation ceased  at  the  entrance  of  Don  Boderigo  Calderon. 

This  remarkable  personage  had  risen  from  the  situa- 
tion of  a  confidentiid  scribe  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  to 
the  nominal  rank  of  secretary  to  the  king, —  to  the  real 
station  of  autocrat  of  Spain.  The  birth  of  the  favor- 
ite of  fortune  was  exceedingly  obscure.  He  had  long 
affected  to  conceal  it;  but  when  he  found  curiosity  had 
proceeded  into  serious  investigation  of  his  origin,  he 
had  suddenly  appeared  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
proclaimed  of  his  own  accord  that  his  father  was  a 
common  soldier  of  Valladolid,  and  even  invited  to 
Madrid  and  lodged  in  his  own  palace  his  low-bom 
progenitor.  This  prudent  frankness  disarmed  malevo- 
lence on  the  score  of  birth.     But  when  the  old  scddier 
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romon  went  abroad  that  lie  had  confessed  on 
his  death-bed  that  he  was  not  in  any  way  related  to 
Caldezon;  that  he  had  submitted  to  an  imposture  which 
secured  to  his  old  age  so  respectable  and  luxurious  an 
asylum ;  and  that  he  knew  not  for  what  end  Calderon 
had  forced  upon  him  the  honors  of  spurious  parentship. 
This  tale  which,  ridiculed  by  most^  was  yet  believed  by 
some,  gave  rise  to  darker  reports  concerning  one  on  whom 
the  eyes  of  all  Spain  were  fixed.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  had  some  motive  beyond  that  of  shame  at  their  mean- 
ness to  conceal  his  real  origin  and  name.  What  could 
be  that  motive  if  not  the  dread  of  discovery  for  some 
Uack  and  criminal  offence  connected  with  his  earlier 
youthi  and  for  which  he  feared  the  prosecution  of  the 
lawf  They  who  affected  most  to  watch  his  exterior 
averred  that  often  in  his  gayest  revels  and  proudest  tri- 
ximphs  his  brow  would  lower, — his  countenance  change, 
— and  it  was  only  by  a  visible  and  painful  effort  that  he 
could  restore  his  mind  to  its  self-possession.  His  career, 
which  evinced  an  utter  contempt  for  the  ordinary  rules 
and  scruples  that  curb  even  adventurers  into  a  seeming 
of  honesty  and  virtue,  appeared  in  some  way  to  justify 
these  reports.  But  at  times  flashes  of  sudden  and  bril- 
liant magnanimity  broke  forth  to  bewilder  the  curious,  to 
puzsle  the  examiners  of  human  character,  and  to  contrast 
the  general  tenor  of  his  ambitious  and  remorseless  ascent 
to  power.  His  genius  was  confessed  by  all,  but  it  was 
a  genius  that  in  no  way  promoted  the  interests  of  his 
country.  It  served  only  to  prop,  defend,  and  advance 
himself;  to  baffle  difficulties;  to  defeat  foes;  to  convert 
every  accident,  every  chance,  into  new  stepping-stones 
in  lus  course.  Whatever  lus  birth,  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  received  every  advantage  of  education;  and 
scholars    extolled    his    learning    and    boasted    of    his 
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patronage.  While  more  recently,  if  the  dazing  and 
wild  excesses  of  the  profligate  prince  were  on  the  one 
hand  popularly  imputed  to  the  guidance  of  Calderon, 
and  increased  the  hatred  generally  conceived  against 
him,  so  on  the  other  hand  his  influence  over  the  fatore 
monarch  seemed  to  promise  a  new  lease  to  his  authority, 
and  struck  fear  into  the  coxmcils  of  his  foes.  In  faci^ 
the  power  of  the  upstart  marquis  appeared  so  firmly 
rooted,  the  career  hefore  him  so  splendid,  tiiat  there 
were  not  wanted  whisperers  who  in  addition  to  his 
other  crimes  ascrihed  to  Boderigo  Calderon  the  aasisU 
ance  of  the  hlack  art.  But  the  hlack  art  in  which  that 
subtle  courtier  was  a  proficient  is  one  that  di^nses 
with  necromancy.  It  was  the  art  of  devoting  the  high- 
est intellect  to  the  most  selfish  purposes, — an  art  that 
thrives  tolerably  well  for  a  time  in  the  great  world  I 

He  had  been  for  several  weeks  absent  from  Madrid 
on  a  secret  mission ;  and  to  this,  his  first  public  levee, 
on  his  return,  thronged  all  the  rank  and  cfaivalty  of 
Spain. 

The  crowd  gave  way,  as,  with  haughty  air,  in  the 
maturity  of  manhood,  the  Marquis  de  Siete  Iglesias 
moved  along.  He  disdained  all  accessories  of  dress,  to 
enhance  the  effect  of  his  singularly  striking  exterior. 
His  mantle  and  vest  of  black  cloth,  made  in  the  sim- 
plest fashion,  were  unadorned  with  the  jewels  tiiat  then 
constituted  the  ordinary  insignia  of  rank.  His  hair, 
bright  and  glossy  as  the  raven's  plume,  curled  back 
from  the  lofty  and  commanding  brow,  which,  save  by 
one  deep  wrinkle  between  the  eyes,  was  not  only  as 
white,  but  as  smooth  as  marble.  His  features  were 
aquiline  and  regular;  and  the  deep  olive  of  his  com- 
plexion seemed  pale  and  clear  when  contrasted  by  the 
rich  jet  of   the  mustache  and    pointed  beard.     The 
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lightneSB  of  his  tall  and  slender  but  mnsculai  form 
made  bim  appear  younger  than  be  was;  and  bad  it  not 
been  for  tbe  supercilious  and  scornful  arrogance  of  aii 
wbicb  so  seldom  cbaraoterizes  gentle  birtb,  Galderon 
migbt  baye  mingled  witb  tbe  loftiest  magnates  of 
Europe,  and  seemed  to  tbe  observer  tbe  stateliest  of 
tbe  group.  It  was  one  of  tbose  rare  forms  tbat  are 
made  to  command  tbe  one  sex  and  fascinate  tbe  otber. 
But,  on  a  deeper  scrutiny,  tbe  restlessness  of  tbe  bril- 
liant eye,  tbe  quiver  of  tbe  upper  lip,  a  certain  abrupt* 
ness  of  manner  and  speecb,  migbt  bave  sbown  tbat 
greatness  bad  brougbt  suspicion  as  well  as  pride.  Tbe 
spectators  bebeld  tbe  buntsman  on  tbe  beigbt;  the 
buntsman  saw  tbe  abyss  below,  and  respired  witb  diffi- 
culty tbe  air  above. 

Tbe  courtiers  one  by  one  approacbed  tbe  marquis, 
wbo  received  tbem  witb  very  unequal  courtesy.  To 
tbe  common  berd  be  was  sbarp,  dry,  and  bitter;  to  tbe 
great  be  was  obsequious,  yet  with  certain  grace  and 
manliness  of  bearing  tbat  elevated  even  tbe  character 
of  servility;  and  all  tbe  while,  as  be  bowed  low  to  a 
Medina  or  a  Guzman,  there  was  a  half  imperceptible 
mockery  lurking  in  tbe  comers  of  his  mouth,  wbicb 
seemed  to  imply  tbat,  while  bis  policy  cringed,  bis 
heart  despised.  To  two  or  three,  whom  he  either  per- 
sonally liked  or  honestly  esteemed,  be  was  familiar 
but  brief  in  his  address;  to  tbose  whom  be  bad  cause 
to  detest  or  to  dread  —  his  foes,  his  underminers  —  be 
assumed  a  yet  greater  frankness,  mingled  witb  the  most 
caressing  insinuation  of  voice  and  manner. 

Apart  from  tbe  herd,  witb  folded  arms,  and  an 
expression  of  countenance  in  wbicb  much  admiration 
was  blent  with  some  curiosity  and  a  little  contempt, 
Don  Martin  Fonseca  gazed  upon  the  favorite. 
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^  I  hare  done  this  man  a  favor,"  thought  he :  "  I  have 
contributed  towards  his  first  rise,  —  I  am  now  his  sup- 
pliant. 'Faith  I  I  who  have  never  found  sinceritj  or 
gratitude  in  the  camp,  come  to  seek  those  hidden  treas- 
ures at  a  court!  Well,  we  are  strange  puppets,  we 
mortals!" 

Don  Diego  9armiento  de  Mendoza  bad  just  received 
the  smiling  salutation  of  Oalderon,  when  the  eye  of  the 
latter  fell  upon  the  handsome  features  of  Fonseca.  The 
blood  mounted  to  his  brow;  he  hastily  promised  Don 
Diego  all  that  he  desired,  and  hurrying  back  through 
the  crowd,  retired  to  his  private  cabinet.  The  levee 
was  broken  up. 

As  FoHseca,  who  had  caught  the  glance  of  the  secre- 
tary, and  who  drew  no  favorite  omen  from  his  sudden 
evanishment,  slowly  turned  to  depart  with  the  rest, 
a  young  man,  plainly  dressed,  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  You  are  Seffor  Don  Martin  Fonsecaf " 

"The  same." 

**  Follow  me,  if  it  please  you,  sefior,  to  my  master, 
Don  Boderigo  Galderon." 

Fonseca's  face  brightened:  he  obeyed  the  summons; 
and  in  another  moment  he  was  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Sejanus  of  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  Lorer  and  the  Confidant. 

Galbbbon  received  the  young  soldier  at  the  door  of 
his  chamber  with  marked  and  almost  affectionate 
respect. 

"  Don  Martin,"  said  he,  and  there  seemed  a  touch  of 
true  feeling  in  the  tremor  of  his  rich  sweet  voice,  "  I 
owe  you  the  greatest  debt  one  man  can  incur  to  another, 
—  it  was  your  hand  that  set  before  my  feet  their  first 
stepping-stone  to  power.  I  date  my  fortunes  from  the 
hour  in  which  I  was  placed  in  your  father's  house  as 
your  preceptor.  When  the  cardinal-duke  invited  you 
to  Madrid,  I  was  your  companion;  and  when  after* 
wards  you  joined  the  army,  and  required  no  longer 
the  services  of  the  peaceful  scholar,  you  demanded  of 
your  illustrious  kinsman  the  single  favor,  —  to  provide 
for  Calderon.  I  had  already  been  fortunate  enough  to 
win  the  countenance  of  the  duke,  and  from  that  day  my 
rise  was  rapid.  Since  then  we  have  never  met.  Dare 
I  hope  that  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  Calderon  to  prove 
himself  not  ungrateful  f  " 

"Yes,"  said  Fonseca,  eagerly;  ^  it  is  in  your  power 
to  save  me  from  the  most  absolute  wretchedness  that  can 
befall  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  at  least  I  think  so,  to 
render  me  the  happiest  of  men  1 " 

''Be  seated,  I  pray  you,  sefior.  And  howt  I  am 
your  servant." 

"Thou  knowest,"  said  Fonseca,  "that,  though  the 
kinsman,  I  am  not  the  favorite,  of  the  Duke  of  Lermat " 
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''Nay,  nay,"  intemipted  Galderon,  softlji  and  with 
a  bland  smile;  "you  misonderstand  my  illustriouB 
patron:  he  loves  you,  bat  not  your  indiscretions." 

"  Tes,  honesty  is  very  indiscreet  I  I  cannot  stoop  to 
the  life  of  the  antechamber;  I  cannot,  like  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,  detest  my  nearest  relatiye,  if  his  shadow 
cross  the  line  of  my  interests.  I  am  of  the  race  of 
Pelayo,  not  Oppas;  and  my  profession,  rather  that  of 
an  ancient  Persian  than  a  modem  Spaniard,  is  to 
manage  the  steed,  to  wield  the  sword,  and  to  speak  the 
truth." 

There  was  an  earnestness  and  gallantry  in  the  young 
man's  aspect,  manner,  and  voice,  as  he  thus  spoke, 
which  afforded  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  inscrutable 
brow  and  artificial  softness  of  Galderon;  and  which, 
indeed,  for  the  moment,  occasioned  that  crafty  and 
profound  adventurer  an  involuntary  feeling  of  self- 
humiliation. 

''But,"  continued  Fonseca,  *  let  this  pass:  I  come 
to  my  story  and  my  request.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not, 
know  that  I  have  been  for  some  time  attached  to  Beatrix 
CoelloT' 

''Beatrix,"  repeated  Galderon,  abstractedly,  with  an 
altered  countenance,  "it  is  a  sweet  name,  —  it  was  my 
mother's! " 

"  Your  mother's!  I  thought  to  have  heard  her  name 
was  Mary  Sandalen  t " 

"  True,  — Mary  Beatrix  Sandalen,"  replied  Galderon, 
indifferently.  *  But  proceed.  I  heard,  after  your  last 
visit  to  Madrid,  when,  owing  to  my  own  absence  in 
Portugal,  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  you,  that 
you  had  offended  the  duke  by  desiring  an  alliance 
unsuitable  to  your  birth.  Who.  then,  is  this  Beatrix 
Goellol" 


I 
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^  An  orphan  of  humble  origin  and  calling.  In 
infoncy  she  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  woman  who,  I 
believe,  had  been  her  nurse;  they  were  settled  in 
Seville,  and  the  old  goavemante's  labors  in  embroid- 
ery maintained  them  both  till  Beatriz  was  fourteen. 
At  that  time  the  poor  woman  was  disabled,  by  a  stroke 
of  palsyy  from  continuing  her  labors ;  and  Beatriz,  good 
child,  yearning  to  repay  the  obligations  she  had  received, 
in  her  turn  sought  to  maintain  her  protectress.  She 
possessed  the  gift  of  a  voice  wonderful  for  its  sweet- 
ness. This  gift  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  theatre  at  Seville:  he  made  her  the 
most  advantageous  proposals  to  enter  upon  the  stage. 
Beatriz,  innocent  child,  was  unaware  of  the  perils  of 
that  profession:  she  accepted  eagerly  the  means  that 
would  give  comfort  to  the  declining  life  of  her  only 
friend,  —  she  became  an  actress.  At  that  time  we  were 
quartered  in  Seville,  to  keep  guard  on  the  suspected 
Moriscos." 

"  Ah,  the  hated  infidels  I  "  muttered  Calderon,  fiercely, 
through  his  teeth. 

"  I  saw  Beatriz,  and  loved  her  at  first  sight.  I  do  not 
say,"  added  Fonseca,  with  a  blush,  **  that  my  suit,  at  the 
outset,  was  that  which  alone  was  worthy  of  her;  but  her 
virtue  soon  won  my  esteem,  as  well  as  love.  I  left 
Seville  to  seek  my  father,  and  obtain  his  consent  to  a 
marriage  with  Beatriz.  You  know  a  hidalgo's  preju- 
dices, -^  they  are  insuperable.  Meanwhile  the  fame 
of  the  beauty  and  voice  of  the  actress  reached  Madrid , 
and  hither  she  was  removed  from  Seville,  by  royal 
command.  To  Madrid,  then,  I  hastened,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  demanding  promotion.  You,  as  you  have 
stated,  were  absent  in  Portugal,  on  some  state  mission. 
I  sought  the  Duke  de  Lerma.     I  implored  him  to  give 
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me  some  post,  anywhere,  —  I  recked  not  beneath  what 
sky,  in  the  vast  empire  of  Spain,  ^—  in  which,  removed 
from  the  prejudices  of  birth  and  of  class,  and  provided 
with  other  means,  less  precarious  than  those  that  depend 
on  the  sword,  I  might  make  Beatrix  my  wife.  The 
polished  duke  was  more  inexorable  than  the  stem 
hidalgo.  I  flew  to  Beatris;  I  told  her  I  had  nothing 
but  my  heart  and  right  hand  to  offer.  She  wept,  and 
she  refused  me." 

"  Because  you  were  not  richi " 

"  Shame  on  you,  no !  but  because  she  would  not 
consent  to  mar  my  fortunes,  and  banish  me  from  my 
native  land.  The  next  day  I  received  a  peremptory 
order  to  rejoin  the  army,  and  with  that  order  came  a 
brevet  of  promotion.  Lover  though  I  be,  I  am  a 
Spaniard;  to  have  disobeyed  the  order  would  have 
been  dishonor.  Hope  dawned  upon  me:  I  might  rise, 
I  might  become  rich.  We  exchanged  our  vows  of 
fidelity,  —  I  returned  to  the  camp.  We  corresponded. 
At  last  her  letters  alarmed  me.  Through  all  her 
reserve,  I  saw  that  she  was  revolted  by  her  profession, 
and  terrified  at  the  persecutions  to  which  it  exposed 
her:  the  old  woman,  her  sole  guide  and  companion,  was 
dying;  she  was  dejected  and  unhappy;  she  despaired  of 
our  union ;  she  expressed  a  desire  for  the  refuge  of  the 
cloister.  At  last  came  this  letter,  bidding  me  &rewell 
forever.  Her  relation  was  dead;  and,  with  the  litde 
money  she  had  amassed,  she  had  bought  her  entrance 
into  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  of  the  White  Swoid. 
Imagine  my  despair!  I  obtained  leave  of  absence,  —  I 
flew  to  Madrid.  Beatriz  is  already  immured  in  that 
dreary  asylum j  she  has  entered  on  her  novitiate." 

''Is  that  the  letter  you  refer  tot'*  said  Galderon, 
extending  his  hand. 
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Fonseca  gaye  him  the  letter. 

Hard  and  oold  as  Calderon's  character  had  grown, 
there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  letter  —  its 
pure  and  noble  sentiments,  its  innocence,  its  affection 
—  that  touched  some  mystic  chord  in  his  heart.  He 
sighed  as  he  laid  it  down. 

''You  are,  like  all  of  us,  Don  Martin,"  said  he,  with 
a  bitter  smile,  —  **  the  dupe  of  a  woman's  faith.  But 
jou  must  purchase  experience  for  yourself,  and  if, 
indeed,  you  ask  my  services  to  procure  you  present 
bliss  and  future  disappointment,  those  services  are 
yours.  It  will  not,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  interest 
the  queen  in  your  favor:  leave  me  this  letter,  it  is  one 
to  touch  the  heart  of  a  woman.  If  we  succeed  with  the 
queen,  who  is  the  patroness  of  the  convent,  we  may  be 
sure  to  obtain  an  order  from  court  for  the  liberation  of 
the  novice :  the  next  step  is  one  more  arduous.  It  is 
not  enough  to  restore  Beatriz  to  freedom,^ we  must 
reconcile  your  family  to  the  marriage.  This  cannot  be 
done  while  she  is  not  noble;  but  letters  patent,"  here 
Calderon  smiled,  "could  ennoble  a  mushroom  itself, — 
your  humble  servant  is  an  example.  Such  letters  may 
be  bought  or  begged ;  I  will  undertake  to  procure  them. 
Tour  father,  too,  may  find  a  dowry  accompanying  the 
title,  in  the  shape  of  a  high  and  honorable  post  for 
yourself.  You  deserve  much;  you  are  beloved  in  the 
army ;  you  have  won  a  high  name  in  the  world.  I  take 
shame  on  myself  that  your  fortimes  have  been  over* 
looked.  *  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind; '  alas  I  it  is  a  true 
proverb.  I  confess  that,  when  I  beheld  you  in  the 
anteroom,  I  blushed  for  my  past  forgetfulness.  No 
matter,  —  I  will  repair  my  fault.  Men  say  that  my 
patronage  is  misapplied,  —  I  will  prove  the  contrary  by 
your  promotion." 

16 
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*  Qenerous  Galderon!  *'  said  Fonaeoa,  falteringly;  *  I 
ever  hated  the  judgmentB  of  the  vulgar.  They  oalom- 
niate  you:  it  is  from  envy." 

*  No/'  said  Galderon,  coldly;  ''  I  am  bad  enough,  but 
I  am  still  human.  Besides,  gratitude  is  my  policy.  I 
have  always  found  that  it  is  a  good  way  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  to  serve  those  who  serve  us." 

"  But  the  duke  1 " 

**  Fear  not;  I  have  an  oil  that  will  smooth  all  the 
billows  on  that  surface.  As  for  the  letter,  I  say,  leave 
it  with  me;  I  will  show  it  to  the  queen.  Let  me  see 
you  again  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ABmL 

Caldbbon's  eyes  were  fixed  muaingly  on  the  door 
which  cloeed  on  Fonseca's  maTtial  and  noble  fonn. 

"Great  oontraste  among  men  I"  said  he,  half  aloud. 
"  All  the  classes  into  which  natoialists  ever  divided  the 
animal  world  contain  not  the  variety  that  exists  between 
man  and  man.  And  yet  we  all  agree  in  one  object  of 
our  being, — all  prey  on  each  other  I  Glory,  which  is 
but  the  thirst  of  blood,  makes  yon  soldier  the  tiger 
of  his  kind;  other  passions  have  made  me  the  serpent: 
both  fierce,  relentless,  unscrupulous,  —  both!  hero  and 
courtier,  valor  and  craft  I  Hem!  I  will  serve  this 
young  man,  —  he  has  served  me.  When  all  other  affec- 
tion was  torn  from  me,  he,  then  a  boy,  smiled  on  me 
and  bade  me  love  him.  Why  has  he  been  so  long 
forgotten f  He  is  not  of  the  race  that  I  abhor;  no 
Moorish  Uood  flows  in  his  veins;  neither  is  he  of  the 
great  and  powerful,  whom  I  dread;  nor  of  the  crouching 
and  the  servile,  whom  I  despise:  he  is  one  whom  I  can 
aid  without  a  blush. " 

While  Galderon  thus  soliloquized,  the  arras  was  lifted 
aside,  and  a  cavalier,  on  whose  cheek  was  the  first  down 
of  manhood,  entered  the  apartment. 

"So,  Boderigo,  alone!  welcome  back  to  Madrid. 
Nay,  seat  thyself,  man, — seat  thyself." 

Galderon  bowed  with  the  deepest  reverence;  and, 
placing  a  large  fauteuU  befoie  the  stranger,  seated 
himself  on  a  stool,  at  a  little  distance. 
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The  new-comer  was  of  sallow  complexion;  his 
gorgeous  dress  sparkled  with  prodigal  jewels.  Boy 
as  he  was,  there  was  yet  a  careless  loftiness,  a  haughty 
ease,  in  the  gesture,  —  the  bend  of  the  neck ;  the  waTe 
of  the  hand,  which,  coupled  with  the  almost  servile 
homage  of  the  arrogant  favorite,  would  have  convinced 
the  most  superficial  observer  that  he  was  bom  of  the 
highest  rank.  A  second  glance  would  have  betrayed, 
in  the  full  Austrian  lip,  the  high  but  narrow  forehead, 
the  dark,  voluptuous,  but  crafty  and  sinister  eye, 
the  features  of  the  descendant  of  Charles  V.  It  was  the 
Infant  of  Spain  that  stood  in  the  chamber  of  his  ambi- 
tious minion. 

"  This  is  convenient,  this  private  entrance  into  thy 
penetralia,  Boderigo.  It  sheltero  me  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  Uzeda,  who  ever  seeks  to  cozen  the  sira  by 
spying  on  the  son.  We  will  pay  him  off  one  of  these 
days.     He  loves  you  no  loss  than  he  does  his  prince." 

"I  bear  no  malice  to  him  for  that,  your  Highness. 
He  covets  the  smiles  of  the  rising  sun,  and  rails  at  the 
humble  object  which,  he  thinks,  obstructs  the  beam.** 

"He  might  be  easy  on  that  score:  I  hate  the  man 
and  his  cold  formalities.  He  is  ever  fancying  that  we 
princes  are  intent  on  the  affaira  of  state,  and  forgets  that 
we  are  mortal,  and  that  youth  is  the  age  for  the  bower, 
not  the  council.  My  precious  Calderon,  life  would  be 
dull  without  thee:  how  I  rejoice  at  thy  return,  thou 
best  inventor  of  pleasure  that  satiety  ever  prayed  for! 
Nay,  blush  not:  some  men  despise  thee  for  thy  talents: 
I  do  thee  homage.  By  my  great  grandsire's  beard,  it 
will  be  a  merry  time  at  court  when  I  am  monarch,  and 
thou  minister!  '* 

Calderon  looked  earnestly  at  the  prince,  but  his 
scrutiny  did  not  serve  to  dispel  a  certain  suspicion  of 
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the  royal  sinoerity  that  evar  and  anon  eame  aeroaa  the 
favorite's  most  sanguine  dreams.  With  all  Philip's 
gayety,  there  was  something  restrained  and  latent  in 
his  ambiguous  smile,  and  his  calm,  deep,  brilliant 
eye.  Calderon,  immeasurably  above  his  lord  in  genius, 
was  scarcely,  perhaps,  the  equal  of  that  beardless  boy 
in  hypocrisy  and  craft,  in  selfish  coldness,  in  matured 
depravity. 

**  Well,"  resumed  the  prince,  *  I  pay  you  not  these 
compliments  without  an  object.  I  have  need  of  you, 
— great  need;  never  did  I  so  require  your  services  as  at 
this  moment;  never  was  there  so  great  demand  on  your 
invention,  your  courage,  your  skill.  Enow,  Oalderon, 
I  love!" 

"  My  prince,"  said  the  marquis,  smiling,  **  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  first  love.     How  often  has  your  Highness  —  " 

*  No,"  interrupted  the  prince,  hastily,  •—*  no,  I  never 
loved  till  now.  We  never  can  love  what  we  can  easily 
win;  but  this,  Calderon,  this  heart  would  be  a  con- 
quest. Listen.  I  was  at  the  convent  chapel  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  White  Sword  yesterday  with  the  queen. 
Thou  knowest  that  the  abbess  once  was  a  lady  of  the 
chamber,  and  the  queen  loves  her.  Both  of  us  were 
moved  and  astonished  by  the  voice  of  one  of  the  choir, 
-^it  was  that  of  a  novice.  After  the  ceremony  the 
queen  made  inquiries  touching  this  new  Santa  Cecilia; 
and  who  dost  thou  think  she  is!  No;  thou  wilt  never 
guess  1  —  the  once  celebrated  singer,  *—  the  beautiful  the 
inimitable  Beatriz  Coellol  Ah  I  you  may  well  look 
surprised;  when  actresses  turn  nuns,  it  is  well-nigh 
time  for  Galdexon  and  Philip  to  turn  monks.  Now, 
you  must  know,  Boderigo,  that  I,  unworthy  though  I 
be,  am  the  cause  of  this  conversion.  There  is  a  certain 
Fonseca,  a  kinsman  of  Lerma's,-*-^ou  knowest 
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him  well.  I  learned,  some  time  since,  from  the  duke, 
that  this  young  Orlando  was  most  madly  enamored  of 
a  low-horn  girl,  — nay,  desired  to  wed  her.  The  duke's 
story  moved  my  curiosity.  I  found  that  it  was  the 
young  Beatrix  Coeilo,  whom  I  had  already  admired  on 
the  stage.  Ah,  Galderon,  she  hlazed  and  set  during 
thy  dull  mission  to  LishonI  I  sought  an  opportunity 
to  visit  her.  I  was  astonished  at  her  heauty,  that 
seemed  more  dazzling  in  the  chamber  than  on  the  stage. 
I  pressed  my  suit,  —  in  vain.  Galderon,  hear  you  that! 
—  in  vain  I  Why  wert  thou  not  by  f  Thy  arts  never 
fail,  my  friend !  She  was  living  with  an  old  relation, 
or  gouvemante.  The  old  relation  died  suddenly:  I 
took  advantage  of  her  loneliness,  —  I  entered  her  house 
at  night.  By  St.  Jago,  her  virtue  baffled  and  defeated 
me.  The  next  morning  she  was  gone;  nor  could  my 
researches  discover  her,  until,  at  the  convent  of  St. 
Mary,  I  recognized  the  lost  actress  in  the  young  novice. 
She  has  fled  to  the  convent,  to  be  true  to  Fonseca;  she 
must  fly  from  the  convent  to  bless  the  prince!  Thia 
is  my  tale:  I  want  thy  aid." 

''Prince,"  said  Galderon,  gravely,  ''thou  knowest 
the  laws  of  Spain,  the  rigor  of  the  Churclu  I  dare 
not  —  " 

"Pshaw!  No  scruplesi — my  rank  will  bear  thee 
harmless.  Nay,  look  not  so  demure;  why,  even  thou, 
I  see,  hast  thy  Armida.  This  billet  in  a  female  hand — 
Heaven  and  earth!  Galderon!  What  name  is  this! 
Beatriz  Goellol  Darest  thou  have  crossed  my  pathi 
Speak,  sir!  speak!" 

"  Your  Highness,"  said  Galderon,  with  a  mixture  of 
respect  and  dignity  in  his  manner,  —  "  your  Highneas, 
hear  me.  My  first  benefactor,  my  beloved  pupil,  my 
earliest  patron,  was  the  same  Don  Martin  Fonseca*  who 
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seeks  this  girl  with  an  honest  love.  This  morning  he 
lias  visited  me,  to  implore  my  intercession  on  his 
behalf.  Oh,  prince!  turn  not  away:  thou  knowest  not 
half  his  merit.  Thou  knowest  not  the  yalue  of  such 
subjects,  < —  men  of  the  old  iron  race  of  Spain.  Thou 
hast  a  noble  and  royal  heart;  be  not  the  rival  to  the 
defender  of  thy  crown.  Bless  this  brave  soldier;  spare 
this  poor  orphan,  —  and  one  generous  act  of  self-denial 
shall  give  thee  absolution  for  a  thousand  pleasures." 

"This  from  Boderigo  Calderon!"  said  the  prince, 
with  a  bitter  sneer.  **  Man,  know  thy  station  and  thy 
profession.  When  I  want  homilies,  I  seek  my  con- 
fessor; when  I  have  resolved  on  a  vice,  I  come  to  thee. 
A  truce  with  this  bombast!  For  Fonseca,  he  shall  be 
consoled;  and  when  he  shall  learn  who  is  his  rival,  ho 
is  a  traitor  if  he  remain  discontented  with  his  lot 
Thou  shalt  aid  me,  Calderonf 

'^  Your  Highness  will  pardon  me,  —  no!  * 

^ Do  I  hear  right?  No!'— Art  thou  not  my  minion 
my  instrument?  Can  I  not  destroy  as  I  have  helped 
to  raise  thee!  Thy  fortunes  have  turned  thy  brain. 
The  king  already  suspects  and  dislikes  thee;  thy  foe, 
Ueeda,  has  his  ear.  The  people  execrate  thee.  If  I 
abandon  thee,  thou  art  lost.     Look  to  it! " 

Calderon  remained  mute  and  erect,  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  cheek  flushed  with  sup- 
pressed passions.  Philip  gazed  at  him  earnestly,  and 
then,  muttering  to  himself,  approached  the  favorite 
with  an  altered  air. 

''Come,  Calderon,  I  have  been  hasty,  —  you  mad- 
dened me;  I  meant  not  to  wound  you.  Thou  art 
honest,  and  I  think  thou  lovest  me;  and  I  will  own 
that  in  ordinary  circumstances  thy  advice  would  be 
good,  and  thy  scruples  laudable.     But  I  tell  thee  that  I 
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adore  thiB  girl ;  that  I  have  set  all  my  hopes  upon  hor; 
that,  at  whatever  coet,  whatever  risk,  she  must  be  mine. 
Wilt  th&u  desert  met  Wilt  thoa,  on  whose  faith  I 
have  ever  leaned  so  trustingly,  forsake  thy  friend  and 
thy  prince  for  this  brawling  soldier!  No;  I  wrong 
thee." 

''Ohf  said  Galdenm,  with  much  semblance  of 
emotion,  *  I  would  lay  down  my  life  in  your  service, 
and  I  have  often  surrendered  my  conscience  to  your 
lightest  will.  But  this  would  be  so  base  a  perfidy  in 
me!  He  has  confided  his  life  of  life  to  my  hands. 
How  canst  even  thou  count  on  my  faith,  if  thou  knowest 
me  false  to  another  f " 

*  False!  art  thou  not  false  to  met  Have  I  not  con- 
fided to  thee,  and  dost  thou  not  desert  me,  -^  nay,  per- 
haps, betray  1  How  wouldst  thou  serve  this  Fonsecat 
How  liberate  the  novice  9" 

"  By  an  order  of  the  court.    Your  royal  mother — " 

"  Enough!  "  said  the  prince,  fiercely;  "  do  so.  Thou 
shalt  have  leisure  for  repentance.'' 

Am  he  spoke,  Philip  strode  to  the  door.  Calderon, 
alarmed  and  anxious,  sought  to  detain  him;  but  the 
prince  broke  disdainfully  away,  and  Calderon  was  again 
alone. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

» 

CStQ  AmMtioii,  and  EodenastiGaL 

ScABOXLT  had  the  prinoe  yankhed  before  the  door  that 
led  froDL  the  anteroom  was  opened,  and  an  old  man  in  the 
eC4*>lftfiiaatifia]  garb  entered  the  secretary's  cabinet. 

'^ Do  I  intrude,  my  sonf  *'  said  the  churchman. 

"  No^  iather,  no;  I  never  more  desired  your  presence, 
your  counseL  It  is  not  often  that  I  stand  halting 
and  irresolute  between  the  two  magnets  of  interest  and 
conscience:  this  is  one  of  those  rare  dilemmas." 

Here  Galderon  rapidly  narrated  the  substance  of  his 
conversation  with  Fonseca,  and  of  the  subsequent 
communication  with  the  prince. 

''You  see,**  he  said  in  conclusion,  "how  critical  is 
my  po8iti<m.  On  one  side  my  obligations  to  Fonseca, 
my  promise  to  a  benefactor,  a  friend  to  the  boy  I  as- 
sisted  to  rear.  Nor  is  that  all:  the  prince  asks  me  to 
connive  at  the  abstraction  of  a  novice  from  a  conse- 
crated  house.  What  peril,  what  hazard  1  On  the 
other  side,  if  I  refuse,  the  diBpleaaure,  the  vengeance 
of  the  prince,  for  whose  favor  I  have  already  half  for- 
feited that  of  the  king;  and  who,  were  he  once  to  frown 
upon  me,  would  encourage  all  my  enemies  —  in  other 
phrase,  the  whdie  court  —  in  one  united  attempt  at  my 
ruin." 

''It  is  a  stem  trial,"  said  the  monk,  gravely;  "and  one 
that  may  well  excite  your  fear." 

"  Fear,  Aliagal  — *  ha,  ha  I  —  fear! "  sud  Galderon, 
laughing  scornfully*     "Did  true  ambition  ever  know 
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fearf  Have  we  not  the  old  Gastilian  pioyerb^  that 
tells  U8,  '  He  who  has  climbed  the  first  step  to  power, 
has  left  terror  a  thousand  leagues  behind!'  No,  it  is 
not  fear  that  renders  '  me  irresolute ;  -  it  is  wisdom  and 
some  touch,  some  remnant  of  human  nature,  philosophers 
would  call  it  virtue ;  you  priests,  religion. "  •^— 

*'  Son,  "  said  the  priest,  "  when,  as  one  of  that  sublime 
calling  which  enables  us  to  place  our  unshodden  feet 
upon  the  necks  of  kings,  I  felt  that  I  had  the  power  to 
serve  and  to  exalt  you ;  when,  as  confessor  to  Philip,  I 
backed  the  patronage  of  Lerma,  recommended  you  to 
the  royal  notice,  and  brought  you  into  the  sunshine  of 
the  royal  favor,  it  was  because  I  had  read  in  your 
heart  and  brain  those  qualities  of  which  the  spiritual 
masters  of  the  world  ever  seek  to  avail  their  cause.  I 
knew  thee  brave,  crafty,  aspiring,  unscrupulous.  I  knew 
that  thou  wouldst  not  shrink  at  the  means  that  could 
secure  to  thee  a  noble  end.  Yea,  when  years  ago  in  the 
valley  of  the  Xenil,  I  saw  thee  bathe  thy  hands  in 
the  blood  of  thy  foe,  and  heard  thy  laugh  of  exulting 
scorn ;  when  I,  alone  master  of  thy  secret,  beheld  thee 
afterwards  flying  from  thy  home  stained  with  a  second 
murder,  but  still  calm,  stem,  and  lord  of  thine  own 
reason,  my  knowledge  of  mankind  told  me,  *  Of  such  men 
are  high  converts  and  mighty  instruments  made! '  '* 

The  priest  paused ;  for  Calderon  heard  him  not  His 
cheek  was  livid,  his  eyes  closed,  his  chest  heaved  wildly. 

"Horrible  remembrance!"  he  muttered;  "fatal  love, 
dread  revenge  I  Inez,  Inez,  what  hast  thou  to  answei 
for  I " 

"Be  soothed,  my  son;  I  meant  not  to  tear  the  band- 
age from  thy  wounds.  ** 

"  Who  speaks  ?  "  cried  Calderon,  starting,  ^  Hje^ 
priest!  priest!  I  thought  I  heard  the  dead.     Talk  on, 
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talk  on;  talk  of  the  wodd,  the  Inquisition,  thy  plots,  the 
tortuie,  the  nekl  Talk  of  anghtthat  will  lead  me  hack 
from  the  past/' 

'*  No;  let  me  lor  a  moment  lead  thee  thither,  in  order 
to  poriraj  the  future  that  awaits  thee.  When  At  night 
I  found  thee,  t^e  hlood-stained  fugitive,  cowering  heneath 
the  shadow  of  the  foresti  dost  thou  rememher  that  I  laid 
mj  hand  upon  thine  arin  and  said  to  thee,  '  Thy  life  is 
in  my  power')  From  that  hour,  thy  disdain  of  my 
threats,  of  myself,  of  thine  own  life,  -^  all  made  me  view 
thee  as  one  horn  to  advance  our  immortal  cau^.  I  led 
thee  to  safety  far  away;  I  won  thy  friendship  and  thy 
oonfidencei  Thou  hecamesti  one  of  us,  —  one  of  the  great 
Order  of  Jesus.  Subsequently  I  placed  thee  as  the  tutor 
to  young  Fonseca,  th^i  heir  to  great  fortunes.,.  The 
second  marriage  of  his )  uncle,  i^id  the  heir  that  hyi 
that  marriage  interposed  between  him  and  the  honor  d, 
his  house,  rendered  the  pi!obable  alliance  of  the  youth 
profitless  to  us.  But  thou  hadst.procured  his  frjendship« 
He  presented  thee  to  the  Duke  of  X^erma*  I  W9^  just- 
then  appointed  confessor  to  the  king ;  I  found  that  years 
had  ripened  thy  genius,  and  memory  had  blunted  in 
thee  all  the  affections  oi  the  flesh.  Above  all,  hating 
as  thou  didst  the  very  name  of  the  Moor,  thou  w^rt 
the  man  of  men  to  aid  in  our.'  great  deeign  -  of  expelling 
tiie  accursed  race  from  the  land  of  Spain.  Enough,  —  I 
served  thee,  and  thou  didst  repay  us.  Thou  hast 
washed  out  thy  crime  in  the  blood  of  the  infidel,  thou, 
art'  safe^  from  detection.  In  Boderigo  Oalderon,  Mar. 
quis  de  Siete  Iglesias,  who  will  suspect  the  Boderigo. 
Nunez,  the  murderoua  student  of  'Salamancfit  Our 
device  of  the^  false  father  stifled  even  curiosity.  Thou 
mayest  wake  to  the  future,  nor  tremble  at  one  shadow 
in  the  past.     The  brightesti  hopes  are  before  us.  both,^ 
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but  to  lealixe  them  we  moat  coatmue  the  mme  path. 
We  most  never  halt  at  an  ohstade  in  oar  way.  We 
must  hold  that  to  be  no  crime  which  advances  our 
common  objects.  Mesh  upon  mesh,  we  must  entangle 
the  future  monarch  in  our  web^  <— thou  by  the  nets  of 
pleasure,  I  by  those  of  superstition.  The  day  thai 
sees  Philip  IV.  upon  the  throne  must  be  a  day  of 
jubilee  for  the  Brotherhood  and  the  Inquisition.  When 
thou  art  prime  minister,  and  I  grand  inquisitor,  ^-that 
time  musl  come,  —  we  shall  have  the  power  to  extend  the 
sway  of  the  sect  of  Loyola  to  the  ends  of  the  Christiaa 
world.  The  Inquisition  itself  our  tool  I  Posterity  shall 
regard  us  as  the  apostles  of  intellectual  faith.  And 
thinkest  thou  that  for  the  attainment  of  these  great  ends 
we  can  have  the  tender  scruples  of  common  ment 
Perish  a  thousand  Fonsecas,  ten  thousand  novioe% 
ere  thou  lose,  by  the  strength  of  a  hair,  thy  hold  over  the 
senses  and  soul  of  the  licenUous  Philip  1  At  whatever 
hasud,  save  thy  power;  for  with  it  are  bound,  as  marinen 
to  a  plank,  the  hopes  of  those  who  make  the  mind  a 
sceptre." 

^Thy  enthusiasm  blinds  and  misleads  thee,  Aliaga,* 
said  Oalderon,  coldly.  "  For  me,  I  tell  thee  now,  as  I 
have  told  thee  before,  that  I  care  not  a  ruah  for  thy 
grand  objects.  Let  mankind  serve  itself, —  I  look  to 
myself  alone.  But  fear  not  my  faith;  my  interests  and 
my  very  life  are  identified  with  thee  and  thy  fellow- 
fanatics.  If  I  desert  thee,  thou  art  too  deep  in  my 
secrets  not  to  undo  me;  and  were  I  to  slay  thee,  in  order 
to  silence  thy  testimony,  I  know  enough  of  thy  frater- 
nity to  know  that  I  should  but  raise  up  a  multitude  of 
avengers.  As  for  this  matter,  you  give  me  wise,  if  not 
pious  counsel.  I  will  consider  well  of  it.  Adieu  I  The 
hour  summons  me  to  attend  the  king.'' 
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CHAPTEB  y. 

Hie  True  flute  Hoigiiii. 

Iv  the  loyal  chamber,  before  a  tabk  eoTeied  with 
papers,  sat  the  king  and  his  secretaiy.  Grare,  sullen, 
and  tadtom,  there  was  little  in  the  habitual  manner 
of  Philip  III.  that  could  betray  to  the  most  experienced 
courtier  the  outward  symptoms  of  favor  or  caprice. 
Education  had  fitted  him  for  the  cloister,  but  the  neces- 
sities of  despotism  had  added  acute  cunning  to  slavish 
superstition.  The  business  for  which  Galderon  had 
been  summoned  was  despatched,  with  a  silenee  broken 
but  by  monosyllables  from  the  king,  and  brief  explana- 
tions from  the  secretary;  and  Philip,  rising,  gave  the 
signal  for  Calderon  to  retire.  It  was  then  that  the  king, 
turning  a  dull  but  steadfast  eye  upon  the  marquis,  said, 
wi^  a  kind  of  effort,  as  if  speech  were  painful  to  him^ — 

'^  The  prince  left  me  but  a  minute  before  your  entnnoe; 
have  you  seen  him  since  your  return  f  "       - 

"Your  Migesty,  yes.  He  honored  me  this  motning 
with  his  presence.'' 

"On  state  aifitirsf" 

"Tour  Miyesty  knows,  I  trusty  that  your  servant 
treats  of  state  aftdrs  only  with  your  august  self  or  your 
appointed  ministers." 

**  The  prince  has  favored  you,  Don  Boderiga'' 

"  Your  Migesty  commanded  me  to  seek  that  favor." 

"  It  is  true.  Happy  the  monarch  whose  faithful  8e^ 
vant  is  the  confidant  of  the  heir  to  his  crownl  " 
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"  Gould  the  prince  harbor  one  thought  displeasing  to 
your  Majesty,  I  think  I  could  detect  and  quell  it  at  its 
birth.     But  your  Majesty  is  blessed  in  a  grateful  son." 

"  I  believe  it.  His  love  of  pleasure  decoys  him  bom 
ambition, — so  it  should  be.  I  am  not  an  austere  parent. 
Keep  his  favor,  Don  Boderigo;  it  pleases  me.  Hast 
thou  offended  him  m  aught  f " 

"  I  trust  I  have  not  incurred  so  great  a  misfortune." 

^*He  spoke  ik>t:of  thee  with  bis  usual  praises, — I 
notioed.it.  I  tell  thee  this^  that  thou  mayst  rectify 
what  IB  irtomg.  Thoa  canst  not  serve  me  more  than 
by  guaiding  him  from  all  friendships  save  with  those 
whose  affection  to  myself  I  can  trust.  I  have  said 
enough." 

''Such  has  ever  been  my  object.  But  I  have .  not  the 
youth  of  the'  piinoe,  and  men  speak  ill  of  me,  thati  in 
order  to  gain  his  coofidenoe,  I  share  in  his  pursuits. " 

''It  matters  not  what  they  say  of  thee.  Faithfal 
ministers  .are  rai^y  eulogised  by  the  populace  or  the 
court.  Thou  knowest  my  mind:  I  repeat^  lose  not  the 
prince's  favor." 

XJalderon  bowed  low,  and  withdrew.  As  he  passed 
through  the  apartanents  of  the  palace,  he  crossed  a  gal- 
lery, in  which  he  perceived,  stationed  by  a  window,  the 
;young  prince  and  his  own  arch  foe,  the  Duke  d'TTseda. 
At  the  same  instant,  from  an  opposite  door,  entered  the 
Cardinal  Duke  de  Lerma;  and  the  same  unwelcome  con- 
junotion  of  hostile  planets  smote  the  eyes  of  that  intri- 
guing minister.  Precisely  because  Uzeda  was  the  duke's 
son,  was  he  the  man  in  the  world  whom  the  duke  most 
dreaded  and  suspected. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  Spanislh  comedy  will 
not  •  fail  to  have  remarked  the  prodigality  of  intrigue 
and  counter-intrigue,  upon  which  its  interest  is  made  to 
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depend.  Tn  tbiB»  the  Spanish  comedy  was  the  faithful 
minor  of  the  Spanish  life,  eapecially  in  the  didee  of  a 
court.  Men  lived  in  a  perfect  lahyrintfa  of  plot  and 
oonnter-plot.  The  spirit  of  finesse,  mancBUvre,  subtletyy 
and  double-dealing  pervaded  every  family.  Not  a  house 
that  was  not  divided  against  itself! 

As  Lerma  turned  his  eyes  from  the  unwelcome  spec- 
tacle of  such  sudden  ^miliarity  between  IJseda  and  the 
heir  apparent, — a  familiarity  which  it  had  been  his  chief 
care  to  guard  against^—  his  glance  fell  on  Calderon.  He 
beckoned  to  him  in  silence,  and  retired,  unobserved  by 
the  two  confabulators,  through  the  same  door  by  which 
he  had  entered.  Oalderon  took  the  hint|  and  followed 
him.  The  duke  entered  a  small  room,  and  carefully 
closed  the  door. 

**  How  is  this,  Calderon  1 "  he  asked,  but  in  a  timid 
tone,  for  the  weak  old  man  stood  in  awe  of  his  favorite. 
''  Whence  this  new  and  most  ill-boding  league  t " 

''I  know  not^  your  Eminence;  rmnember  that  I  am 
but  just  returned  to  Madrid;  it  amases  me  no  less  than 
it  does  your  Eminence." 

**  Learn  the  cause  of  it,  my  good  Calderon;  the  prince 
ever  professed  to  hate  IJzeda.  Restore  him  to  those 
feelings;  thou  art  all  in  all  with  his  Highness!  If  Useda 
once  gain  his  ear,  thou  art  lost.^ 

''Not  so,"  cried  Calderon,  proudly.  ^My  service  is 
to  the  king;  I  have  a  right  to  his  royal  protection,  for  I 
have  a  claim  on  his  royal  gratitude. " 

''  Do  not  deceive  thyself  "  said  the  duke,  in  a  whisper. 
"The  king  cannot  live  long;  I  have  it  from  the  best 
authority,  bis  physician;  nor  is  this  all,— a  formidable 
conspiracy  against  thee  exists  at  court.  But  for  myself 
and  the  king's  confessor,  Philip  would  consent  to  thy 
ruin.     The  strong  hold  thou  hast  over  him  is  in  thy  in- 
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fluence  with  ike  In^ni, —  an  infloence  which  he  knows 
to  be  exerted  on  behalf  of  his  own  fearful  and  jealous 
policy ;  that  influence  gone,  neither  I  nor  Aliaga  could 
suffice  to  protect  thee.  Enough  I  Shut  every  aooeas  to 
Philip's  heart  against  Usseda." 

Calderon  bowed  in  silence,  and  the  duke  hastened  to 
the  royal  cabinet. 

''  What  a  fool  was  I  to  think  that  I  could  still  wear  a 
conscience! "  muttered  Calderon,  with  a  sneering  lip; 
"but^  Uzeda,  I  will  baffle  thee  yet." 

The  next  morning,  the  Marquis  de  Siete  Iglesias  pre- 
sented, himself  at  the  levee  of  the  Prince  of  Spain. 

Around  the  favorite,  as  his  proud  stature  towered 
above  the  rest,  flocked  the  obsequious  gtandees.  The 
haughty  smile  was  yet  on  his  lip,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  prince  entered.  The  crowd,  in  parting  suddenly, 
left  Oalderon  immediately  in  front  of  Philip^  who,  after 
gazing  on  him  sternly  for  a  moment,  turned  away,  with 
marked  discourtesy,  from  the  favorite's  profound  rever- 
ence, and  began  a  low  and  smiling  conversation  with 
Qonsalez  de  Leon,  one  of  Galderon's  open  foea 

The  crowd  exchanged  looks  of  delight  and  suiprise; 
and  each  of  the  nobles,  before  so  wooing  in  their  civilities 
to  the  minister,  edged  cautiously  away. 

His  mortification  had  but  begun.  Presently  XJieda, 
hitherto  almost  a  stranger  to  those  apartments,  appeared; 
the  prince  hastened  to  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
duke  was  seen  following  the  prince  into  his  private 
chamber.  The  sun  of  Galderon's  favor  seemed  set.  So 
thought  the  courtiers, —  not  so  the  haughty  favorite. 
•There  was  even  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  lip, — a  san- 
guine flush  upon  his  pale  cheek,  as  he  turned  unheeding 
from  the  throng,  and  then,  entering  his  carriage,  regained 
his  home. 
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He  had  scarcely  le-entered  his  cabinet^  ere,  futhfnl  to 
his  appointment^  Fonseca  was  announced. 

''What  tidings,  my  lest  of  Mendsf  exclaimed  the 
soldier. 

Galderon  shook  his  head  moarnfally. 

**  My  dear  pupili''  8a»l  he,  in  accents  of  welMFeeted 
sympathy,  '*  there  is  no  hope  for  thee.  Forget'  thib  vain 
dream,—  retom  to  the  army.  I  can  promise  thee  promo- 
tion, rank,  honors;  bat  tiie  hand  of  Beatris  ie  beyond 
my  power." 

**  Howl "  said  Fonseca,  taming  pale,  and  sinking  into 
a  seat.  ''How  is  this  t  Why  so  sadden  a  change  t  Has 
ihe  qneen  —  " 

**  I  have  not  seen  her  Majesty ;  bat  the  king  is  resolyed 
apon  this  matter:  so  are  the  Inquisition.  The  Ghoroh 
complains  of  recent  and  numeroas  examples  of  onholy 
and  impoKtic  relaxation  of  her  dread  power.  The  court 
dare  not  interfere.  The  noviee  most  be  left  to  her  own 
choice.'' 

'^  And  is  there  no  hope  t  " 

''None!    Betam    to  the    excitement  of   thy  brave 


career.'' 


"  Neyer ! "  cried  Fonseca,  with  great  vehemence.  **  U, 
in  requital  of  all  my  services^  —  of  life  risked,  blood 
spilty  — I  cannot  obtain  a  boon  so  easy  to  accord  me,  I 
renounce  a  service  in  which  even  fame  has  lost  its  charm. 
And  hark  you,  Calderon,  I  tell  you  that  I  will  not  forego 
this  pursuit.  So  fair,  so  innocent  a  victim  shall  not  be 
condemned  to  that  living  tomb.  Through  the  walls  of 
the  nunnery,  through  the  spies  of  the  Inquisition,  love 
will  find  out  its  way;  and  in  some  distant  land  I  will  yet 
unite  happiness  and  honor.  I  fear  not  exile ;  I  fear  not 
reverse ;  I  no  longer  fear  poverty  itself.  All  lands  where 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  is  not  unknown,  can  afford 
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caveer  to  the  soldier,  who  aaks  from  Heayen  no  other 
boon  but  his  mifltress  and  hia  swoid." 

''•Yon  will  seek  to  abstract  Beatriz,  thent  "  said  Gal- 
deron,  caknlj  and  musingly.  "Yes, — it  may  be  yooi 
best  course  if  you  take  the  requisite  precautLona.  But 
can  you  see  her,  can  you  concert  with  herf " 

^  I  think  so.  I  trust  I  haye.  already  paved  the  way  to 
an  interview.  Yesterday,  after  I  quitted  thee,  I  sought 
the  convent;  and  as  the  chapel  is  one  of  the  public  sights 
of  the  city,  I  made  my  curiosity  my  excuse.  Happily, 
I  recognized  in  the  porter  of  the  convent  an  old  siarvitor 
of  my  father's;  he  had  known  me  from  a  child:  he  dis- 
likes his  calling,  —  he  will  consent  to  accompany  our 
flighty  to  share  our  fortunes:  he  has  promised  to  convey 
a  letter  ftom  me  to  Beatrix^  and  to  tcanamit  to  me  her 


answer. 


» 


''The  stars  smile  on  thee,  J>on  Martin.  '  When  thou 
hast  learned  more,  consult  with  me  again.  iToto  I  see 
a  way  to  assist  thee." 
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GHAPTBB  VI. 

Web  tfpon  Web. 

4 

• 

Ths  next  day,  to  the  discomfitttre  of  the  oQurtierfs 
Ofeildexon  and  the  Infimt  of  -Spain  were  seen  together, 
publicly,  on  the  parade ;  and  the  secretary  made  cfne  of 
the  favored  few  who  attended  the  prince  at  the  tiieatre. 
His  favor  was  greater,  his  power  more  daszling,  than 
ever  it  had  been  known  before.  No  eanse  for  the 
breach  and  reconciliation  being  known»  some  attributed 
it  to  caprice,  others  to  the  wily  design  of  the  astute 
Calderon  for  the  humiliation  of  Useda,  who  seemed  (mly 
to  have  been  admitted  to  one  smile  from  the  rising 
sun,  in  order  more  signally  to  be  reoonsigned  to  the 
shade. 

Meanwhile  Fonaeea  proepered  almost  heyond  his 
hopes.  Toung,  ardent,  sanguine^  the  poor  novice  had 
fled  from  her  quiet  home,  and  the  indulgence  of  her 
free 'thoughts,  to  the  chill  solitude  of  the  cloister,  little 
dreaming  of  the  extent  of  the  change.  With  a  heart 
that  overflowed  with  the  warm  thoughts  of  love  and 
youth,  the  ghostlike  shapes  that  flitted  roimd  ber«  the 
icy  forms,  the  rigid  ceremonials  of.  that  life  which  is 
but  the  mimicry  of  death,  appaUed  and  shoeked  ..her. 
That  she  had  preserved  against  Si  soyal  and  most  peri- 
lous because  unscrupulous  suitor  her  fidelity  to  the 
absent  'Fonseca,  was  her  sole  consolation. 

Another  circumstance  had  combined,  with  the  loss  of 
her  protectress  and  the  absence  of  Don  lAartin,  to  sadden 
her  hearty  and  dispose  her  to  the  cloister.     On  the 
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death1)ed  of  the  old  woman,  who  had  been  to  her  as  a 
mother,  she  had  learned  a  secret  hitherto  concealed  bom 
her  tender  youth.     Dark  and  tragic  were  the  influences 
of. the  star  which  had  shone  upon  her  birth;  gloomy  the 
heritage  of    memories    associated  with  her  parentage. 
A  letter,  of  which  she  now  became  the  guardian  and 
treasurer,  —  a    letter    in  her    mother's    hand,  —  woke 
tears  more  deep  and  bitter  than  she  had  ever  shed  for 
herself.      In  that  letter  she  read  the  strength  and  the 
fidelity,  the  sorrow  and  the  gloom,  of  woman's  love;  and 
a  dreary  foreboding  told  her  that  the  shadow  of  the 
mother^s  fate  was  cast  over  the  child's.     Such  were 
the  thoughts  that  had  made  the  cloister  welcome,  till 
the  desolation  of  the  shelter  was  tried  and  known.     But 
when,  through  the  agency  of  the  porter,  Fonaeca's  letter 
reached  her,  all  other  feelings  gave  way  to  the  burst  of 
natural  and  passionate  emotion.     The  absent  had  re- 
turned, again  wooed,  was  still  &ithful.     The  awful  vow 
was  not  spoken, — she  might  yet  be  his.     She  answered; 
she  cMded;  she  spoke  of  doubt^  of  peril,  of  fear  for  him, 
of  maiden,  shame ;  but  her  affection  colored  every  word, 
and  the  letter  was  full  of  hope.      The  oorreqmndenee 
continued;  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Fonseca,  the 
pure  and  fervent  attachment  of  the  novice,  led  more 
and  more  rapidly  and  sorely  to  the  inevitable  result. 
Beatris  yielded  to  the  prayer  of  her  lover;    she  con- 
sented to  the  scheme    of   escape    and  flight  that  he 
proposed. 

Late  at  evening  Fonseca  sought  Caldenm.  The  mar- 
quis was  in  the  gardens  of  his  splendid  mansion. 

The  moonlight  streamed  over  many  a  row  of  orange- 
trees  and  pomegranates,  — •  many  a  white  and  richly 
sculptured  vase  on  its  marble  pedestal ;  many  a  fountain, 
that  scattered  its  low  music  round  the  breathless  air. 
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Upon,  a  terzace  that  commanded  a  stately  :view  of  tlie 
spires  and  palaces  of  Madrid,  stood  Galdenm,  alone; 
beside  himi  one  solitary  and  gigantic  aloe  cast  its 
deep  gloom  of  shade;  and  his  motionless  attitude,  )ut 
folded  arms,  his  face  partially  lifted  to  the.  starlit 
heavens,  bespoke  the  earnestness  and  concentratipn  oi 
his  thoughts. 

^Why  does  this  shudder  come  over  mef  said  he, 
half  aloud.  ''It  was  thus  in  that  dismal  hour  which 
preceded  the  knowledge  of  my  shame,  —  the  deed  of  a 
dark  revenge,  the  revolution,  of  my  eventful  and  wo|i* 
drous  life!  Ah,  how  happy  was  I  Qnce,. —  a  contented 
and  tranquil  student,  a  believer  in  those  eyes  that  were 
to  me  as  the  stars  to  the  astrologer  I  But  the  gol^c^n  age 
passed  iuto  that  of  iron.  And  now,"  added  Galderoni 
with  a  self-mocking  sn/eer,  "comes  the  era  which  the: 
poet^  have  not  chronicled;  for  fraud  and  hypocrisy  and 
vice  know  no  poets ! " 

The  quick  step  of  Fonseca  interrupted  the  courtier's 
reverie.  He  turned,  knit  bis  brow,  and  sighed  heavily, 
as  if  nerving  himself  to  some  effort;  but  his  brow  was 
smooth,  and  his  aspect  cheerful,  ere  Fonseca  reached  his 
side. 

**  Give  me  joy,  give  me  joy,  dear  Oalderonl  she  has 
consented.     Now,  then,  your  promised  ai&" 

''You  can  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  your  friendly 
porter  1" 

"With  my  life." 

"  A  master  key  to  the  back-door  of  the  chapel  has 
been  made?" 

"See,  I  have  it." 

m 

"And  Beatrix  can  contrive  to  secrete  herself  in  the 
confessional  at  the  hour  of  the  night  prayers  f" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  her  doing  so  with  safety.     The 
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number  of  the  novices  is  so  great  that  one  of  Aem 
cannot  well  be  missed." 

^So  mubh  then  for  yonr  part  of  the  enterprise. 
Ndw  f6r  mine.  You  know  that  solitary  house  in  the 
sabutbs  on  the  high-toad  to  Faencarral,  which  I  pointed 
out  to  you  yesterday  t  Well,  the  owner  is  a  creature 
of  mine.  There  horses  shall  be  in  waiting;  there  dis- 
guises shall  be  prepared.  Beatrix  must  necessarily 
divest  herself  of  the  professional  dress;  you  had  better 
choose  meaner  garments  for  yourself.  Drop  those 
hidalgo  titles  of  which  your  father  is  so  proud,  and 
pass  off  yourself  and  the  novice  as  h  notary  and  his 
wife  about  to  visit  France  on  a  lawsuit  of  inheritance. 
One-  of  my  secretaries  shall  provide  you  with  a  pass. 
Meanwhile,  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  the  first  officially  to 
hear  of  the  flight  of  the  novice,  and  I  will  set  the  puz^ 
suers  on  a  wrong  scient.  Have  I  not  arranged  all  things 
properly,  my  Fonseca  t " 

''Ton  are  our  guardian  angel  I**  cried  Don  Martin, 
fervently.  ''The  prayers  of  Beatriz  will  be  registered 
in  your  behalf  above,  —  prayers  that  will  reach  the  Great 
Throiie  as  easily  from  the  open  valleys  of  France  as  in 
the  gloomy  cloisters  of  Madrid.  At  midnight,  to-morrow, 
then,  we  seek  the  house  you  have  described  to  us.'' 

"  Ay,  at  midnight  all  shall  be  prepared." 

With  a  light  step  and  exulting  heart,  Fonseca  turned 
from  the  palace  of  Galderon.  Naturally  sanguine  and 
high-spirited,  visions  of  hope  and  joy  floated  before  his 
eyes,  and  the  future  seemed  to  him  a  land  owning  but 
the  twin  deities  of  Glory  and  Love. 

He  had  reached  about  the  centre  of  the  street  in  . 
which  Galderon's  abode  was  placed,  when  six  men,  who 
for  some  moments  had  been  watching  him  from  a  litlb 
distatnce,  approached. 
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*^I  believe,''  said  the  one  Who  appeared  the  chief  of 
the  hand,  *'  that  I  hare  the  honor  to  addreas  Sefior  Don 
Martin  FonaecaY  ** 

"  Such  is  my  name." 

^  In  the  name  of  the  king,  we  arrest  you.     Follow  us.*! 

**  Arrest !  on  what  pleat    What  is  my  oflfenoet  "  . 

**  It  is  stated  on  this  writ,  signed  by  his  Eminence  tli» 
Oardinal-Duke  de  Lenna.  You  are  charged  with  tiia 
crime  of  desertion/' 

^Thbu  liest,  knave  I  I  had  the  general's  free  per- 
mission to  quit  the  camp." 

"  We  have  said  aU,  —  follow!  " 

Fonseca,  naturally  of  the  most  impetuoua  and  passion-* 
ate  character,  was  not  in  that  moment  in  a  mood  to  cal*' 
culate  coldly  all  the  consequences  of  resistance.  Arrest^ 
imprisonment,  on  the  eve  before  that  which  was  to  see 
him  the  deliverer  of  Beatriz,  constituted  a  sentence  of 
such  despair  that  all  other  considerations  vanished;  before 
it.  He  set  his  teeth  firmly,  drew  his  sword, ,  dashed 
aside  the  alguaril  who  attempted  to  obstruct  his  path, 
and  strode  grimly  on,  shaking  one  clenched  hand  in  defi- 
ance, while  with  the  other  he  waved  the  good  Toledo 
that  had  often  blazed  in  the  van  of  battle  at  the  wax^xy 
of  ''  8t.  Jago  and  SpainI  " 

The  alguazils  closed  round  the  soldier,  and  the  dash 
of  swords  waa  already  heard;  when  suddenly  torches, 
borne  on  high,  threw  their  glare  across  the  moonlit 
street,  and  two  running  footmen  called  out^  "  Make 
way  for  the  most  noble  the  Marquis  de  Siete  IgleaiasI  " 
At  that  name  Fonseca  dropped  the  point  of  his  weapon; 
the  alguazils  themselves  drew  aside,  and  the  taU  figure 
and  pale  countenance  of  Calderon  were  visible  amongst 
the  group. 

'^What  means  this  brawl  in  the  open  streets  at  this 
late  hourt "  said  the  minister,  sternly. 
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I  ''Galdezon !  '^  exclaimed  Fonaeca;  "  this  is  indeed  for- 

tunate.    ISieae  oaitiffo  have  dared  to  lay  hands  on  a 
soldier  of  Spain,  and  to  f oige  for  their  yillaoy  the  name 
of  his  own  kinsman,  the  Duke  de  Lerma.'' 
f  **  Your  charge  <^;ainst  this  gentleman  t  "  aaked  Cal- 

I  deion,  calmly,  turning  to  the  principal  alguaril,  who 

I  pkoed  the  writ  c^  arrest  in  the  secretary's  hand.     Cal- 

I  deion  read  it  leisurely,  and  raised  his  hat  as  he  returned 

it  to  the  alguazil;  he  then  drew  aside  Fonseca. 
[  ''Are  you  madf"  said  he  in  a  whisper.     ''Do  you 

}  think  you  can  resist  the  lawt     Had  I  not  arrived  so 

opportunely,  you  would  have  converted  a  slight  accusa- 
tion into  a  capital  offence.  Qo  with  these  men:  do  not 
fear;  I  will  see  the  duke,  and  obtain  your  immediate 
releaae.  To*morrow  I  will  visit  and  accompany  you 
home." 

'  Fonseca,  still  half  beside  himself  with  rage,  would 
have  replied;  but  Calderon  significantly  placed  his  finger 
on  his  lip,  and  turned  to  the  alguazils. 

''There  is  a  mistake  here:    it  will  be  rectified  to- 
morrow. .    Treat  this  cavalier  with  all  the  respect  and 
worship  due  to  his  birth  and  merits.     Gk>,  Don  Martin, 
go,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice;  "go»  unless  you  desire 
»  to  lose  Beatriz  forever.     Nothing  but  obedience  can  save 

you  from  the  imprisonment  of  half  a  life!  " 

Awed  and  subdued  by  this  threap  Fonseca  in  gloomy 
silence  placed  his  sword  in  its  sheath,  and  sullenly 
followed  the  alguazils.  Calderon  watched  them  depart 
with  a  thoughtful  and  absent  look;  then,  starting  from 
•  his  reverie,  he  bade  his  torch-bearers  proceed,  and  re- 
sumed his  way*  to  the  Prince  of  Spain. 
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GHAPTEB  Vn. 

The  Open  Coonteiumoe,  the  Ccmoealad  Thonghla 

Thx  next  day,  at  noon,  Galderon  visited  Fonseoa.in  his 
place  of  confibiement.  The  young  man  was  seated  by  a 
window  that  overlooked  a  laige,  dnll  ooiurtyaid,  with 
a  neglected  and  hioken  fonntain  in  the  oentoe,  leaning 
his  cheek  upon  his  hand.  His  long  hair  was  dishev- 
elled, his  dress  disordered,  and  a  gloomy  frown  darkened 
features  naturally  open  and  ingenuous.  He  started  to 
his  feet  as  Galderon  approached. 

''My  release,— -you  have  brought  my  release;  let  us 
forihl" 

**  My  dear  pupil,  be  ruled,  be  calm.  I  have  seen  the 
duke :  the  cause  of  your  imprisonment  is  as  I  suspected. 
Some  imprudent  words,  overheard  perhaps  but  by  yoiur 
valet,  have  escaped  you,  —  words  intimating  your  reaolu* 
tion  not  to  abandon  Beatrix.  Tou  know  your  kinsman, 
— a  man  of  doubts  and  fears,  of  forms,  ceremonies,  ahd 
scruples.  From  very  affection  for  his  kindred  and  your- 
self, he  has  contrived  your  arrest;  all  my  expostulations 
have  been  in  vain.  I  fear  your  imprisonment  m^y 
continue,  either  until  you  give  a  solemn  promise  to 
renounce  all  endeavor  to  dissuade  Beatriz  from  the  final 
vows,  or  until  she  herself  has  pronounced  them.''  . 

Fonseca,  as  if  stupefied,  stared  a  moment  at  Galderon, 
and  then  burst  into  a  wild  laugh.    Galderon  continued,  — 

''Nevertheless,  do  not  despair.  Be  patient i  I  am 
ever  about  the  duke;  nay,  I  have  the  courage,  in  your 
cause,  to  appeal  even  to  the  king  himself." 
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*  And  to-night  she  expects  me,  —  to-night  she  was  to 
be  free!" 

^  We  can  convej  the  intelligence  of  your  mischance 
to  her:  the  porter  will  befriend  you." 

*  Away,  false  friend,  or  powerless  protector,  that  yon 
are!  Are  your  promises  of  aid  come  to  this!  But  I 
care  not;  my  case,  my  wrongs,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
king ;  I  will  inquire  if  it  be  thus  that  Philip  III.  treats 
the  defenders  of  his  crown.  Don  Roderigo  Galderon, 
will  you  place  my  memorial  in  the  hands  of  your  royal 
master f    Do  this,  and  I  will  thank  you." 

^No,  Fonseca,  I  will  not  ruin  you;  the  king  would 
pass  your  memorial  to  the  Duke  de  Lerma.  Tush!  this 
is  not  the  way  that  men  of  sense  deal  with  misfortune. 
Think  you  I  should  be  what  I  now  am,  if  in  eveiy 
reverse  I  had  raved,  and  not  reflected  t  Sit  down,  and 
let  us  think  of  what  can  now  be  done.  ** 

**  Nothing,  unless  the  prison-door  open  by  sunset !" 

*  Stay,  a  thought  strikes  me.  The  term  of  your 
imprisonment  ceases  when  you  relinquish  the  hope  of 
Beatric.  But  what  if  the  duke  could  believe  that 
Beatrix  relinquished  you?  What,  for  instance,  if  she 
fled  from  the  convent,  as  you  proposed,  and  we  could 
persuade  the  duke  that  it  was  with  another?" 

•'Ah,  be  silent!" 

*  Nay,  what  advantages  in  this  scheme,  —  what 
safety!  If  she  fly  alone,  or,  as  supposed,  with  another 
lover,  the  duke  will  have  no  interest  in  pursuit,  in 
punishment.  She  is  not  of  that  birth  that  the  state 
will  take  the  trouble  very  actively  to  interfere:  she 
may  reach  France  in  safety ;  ay^  a  thousand  times  more 
safely  than  if  she  fled  with  you,  a  hidalgo,  and  a  man 
of  rank,  whom  the  state  would  have  an  interest  to 
reclaim,  and  to  whom    the    Inquisition,    hating    the 
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nobles^  would  impute  the  criind  of  saerilegid.  It- is  an 
exoelletit  thought!  Your  imprisonment  may  he  the> 
salvation  of  you  both;  your  plan  may  sucoeed  still 
better  without  •  your  intervention ; '  and  after-  It  lew 
daya  the  duke,  believing  that  your  resentment  ntust 
necessarily  replace  your  love,  will  order  your  release; 
you  can  join  Beatrix  on  tiie  frontier,  and  escape  with  • 
her  to  France.'' 

^But,"  said  Fonseca  struck  but  not  convinced  by 
the  suggestion  of  Calderon,  ''who  will  take  my  pkK^ 
with  Beotriz,  who  penetrate  into  the  gardens,  who 
bear  her  from  the  convent! " 

'^  That,  for  your  sake,  will  T  do.  Perhaps,''  added 
Oalderon,  smiling,  "  a  courtier  may  manage  such  an 
intrigue  with  even  more  dexterity  than  a  soldier.  I 
will  bear  her  to  the  house  we  spoke  of;  there  I  know 
she  can  lie  hid  in  safety  till'  the  languid  pursuit  of 
uninterested  officials  shall  oeade,and  thence  I  can  easily 
find  means  to  transport  her,  under  safe  and  honorable 
escort,  to  any  place  it  may  please  you  to  appoixirt.^'^ 

**  And  think  you  Beatriz  will  fly  with  you,  a  stnmgerf 
Impossible !    Tour  plan  pleasea  me  not. " 

^Nor  does  it  please  me,"  said  Calderoui  coldly;  ''the 
risks  I  proposed  to  run  are  too  imminent  to  be  contem- 
plated complacently :  I  thank  you  for  releasing  me  from 
my  offer;  nor  should  I  have  made  it,  Fonseca,  but  from 
this  fear,  —  what  if  to-morrow  the  duke  himself  (he  is 
a  churchman,  remember) '  see  the  novice,  what  if  he 
terrify  her  with  threats  against  yourself,  what  if  he 
induce  the  abbess  and  the  Church  to  abridge  the  novi* 
tiate,  what  if  Beatriz  be  compelled  or  awed  into  taking 
the  veil,  what  if  you  be  released  even  next  week,  and 
find  her  lost  to  you  forever!  *' 

"  They  cannot,  —  they  dare  not  I " 
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**  The  dnke  davet  all  things  for  amhiiion;  yoar  aUi- 
■nte  with  Beatris  he  would  hold  a  diagiaoe  to  hia  honae. 
Thiiik  not  my  warnings  aie  without  foundation,  —  I 
apeak  from  auAoritj;  such  is  the  course  the  Dukede 
Leima  has  leaolved  upon.  Nothing  else  could  hsTe 
induced  me  to  offer  to  brare  for  your  sake  all  the  hasard 
of  outraging  the  law,  and  braving  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquisition.  But  let  us  think  of  some  other  plan*  Is 
your  escape  possible  f  I  fear  not.  No;  you  must  trust 
to  my.  chance  of  persuading  the  duke  into  prosecuting 
the  matter  no  further;  trust  to  some  mightier  scheme 
engrossing  all  his  thoughts,  to  a  fit  of  good-humor  after 
his  siestSi  or,  perhaps,  an  attack  of  the  gout  or  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy.  Such,  after  all,  are  the  chances  of  human 
felicity,  the  pivots  on  which  turns  the  solemn  wheel  of 
human  lifel " 

Fonseca  made  no  reply  for  some  moments ;  he  jferaversed 
the  room  with  hasty  and  disordered  strides,  and  at  last 
stopped  abruptly. 

"  Calderon,  there  is  no  option;  I  must  throw  myself 
on  your  generosity,  your  faith,  your  friendship.  I  will 
write  to  Beatrix;  I  will  tell  her,  for  my  sake,  to  confide 
in  you,** 

As  he  spoke,  Don  Martin  turned  to  the  table,  and 
wrote  a  hasty  and  impassioned  note,  in  which  he 
implored  the  novice  to  trust  herself  to  the  directions 
of  Don  Boderigo  Calderon,  his  best,  his  only  friend ;  and 
as  he  placed  this  letter  in  the  hands  of  the.  courtier,  he 
turned  aside  to  conceal  his  emotions.  Calderon  himself 
was  deeply  moved;  his  cheek  was  flushed,  and  his  hand 
seemed  tremulous  as  it  took  the  letter. 

*  Remember,"  said  Fonseca,  "  that  I  trust  to  you  my 
life  of  life.  As  you  are  true  to  me,  may  Heaven  be 
merciful  to  youf' 
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Oalderon  made  no  answer,  Imi  tqmed  to  the  door. 

"Stey,**  said  Fonseca;  *  I  had  foxgot  this,— here  is 
the  master  key.** 

*  True;  how  dull  I  wasl  And  the  porter,  —will  he 
attend  to  thy  proxy  t  * 

'*  Doubt  it  not.  Aocoet  him  with  the  word  *  Granada. ' 
But  he  expects  to  share  the  flight" 

^  That  can  be  arranged.  To-moRow  you  will  hear  of 
my  suooess.    Farewell! " 
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r   OHAPTEE  VnL 

.'.'.•  l%e  Escape. 

It  .w«0  midnight  in  the  chapel  of  the  eonrent. 

The  moonlight  shone  with  exceeding  lustre  throqg^ 
the  tall  casements,  and  lit  into  a  ghastly  semblance  of 
life  the  marble  images  of  saint  and  martyr,  that  threw 
their  long  shadows  over  the  consecrated  floor.  Noth- 
ing could  well  be  conceived  more  dreary,  solemn',  and 
sepulchral  than  that  holy  place :  its  distained  and  time* 
hallowed  walls ;  the  impenetrable  mass  of  darkness  that 
gathered  into  those  recesses  which  the  moonlight  failed 
to  reach;  its  antique  and  massive  tombe,  above  which 
reclined  the  sculptured  effigies  of  some  departed  patroness 
or  abbess,  who  had  exchanged  a  living  grave  for  the 
mansions  of  the  blest.  But  there  —  oh,  wonderful 
human  heart!  —  even  there,  in  that  spot,  the  yeiy 
homily  and  warning  against  earthly  affections  and 
mortal  hopes, — even  there,  couldst  thou  beat  with  as 
wild,  as  bright,  and  as  pure  a  passion  as  ever  heaved 
the  breast  and  shone  in  the  eyes  of  Beauty,  in  the  free 
air  that  ripples  the  Ouadiana,  or  amidst  the  twilight 
dance  of  Gastilian  maids. 

A  tall  figure,  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  cloak, 
passed  slowly  up  the  aisle.  But  light  and  cautious 
though  the  footstep,  it  woke  a  low,  hollow,  ominous 
echo,  that  seemed  more  than  the  step  itself  to  disturb 
the  sanctity  of  the  place.  It  paused  opposite  to  a  con- 
fessional, which  was  but  dimly  visible  through  the 
shadows  around  it.     And  then  there  emerged  timidly 
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a  female  form;  and  a  soft  voice  whispered,  **  It  is  thou, 
Fonseca !  '^ 

^Hist!''  was  the  answer;  *he  waits  without  Be 
quick ;  speak  not,  —  come. " 

Beatrix  recoiled  in  surprise  and  alarm  at  the  voice  of 
a  stranger;  but  the  man,  seising  her  by  the  hand,  drew 
her  hastily  from  the  chapel,  and  hurried  her  across  the 
garden,  through  a  small  postern  door,  which  stood  igar, 
into  an  obscure  street,  bordering  the  convent  walls. 
Here  stood  the  expectant  porter,  with  a  bundle  in  his 
hand,  which  he  opened,  and  took  thence  a  long  cloak, 
such  as  the  women  of  middling  rank  in  Madrid  wore  in 
the  winter  season,  with  the  customary  mantilla  or  veiL 
With  these,  still  without  speaking,  the  stranger  hastily 
shrouded  the  form  of  the  novice,  and  once  more  hurried 
her  on,  till,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  garden  gate, 
he  came  to  a  carriage,  into  which  he  lifted  Beatrix, 
whispered  a  few  words  to  the  porter,  seated  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  novice,  and  the  vehicle  drove  rapidly 
away. 

It  was  some  moments  before  Beatriz  could  sufficiently 
recover  from  her  first  agitation  and  terror,  to  feel  alive 
to  all  the  strangeness  of  her  situation.  She  was  alone 
with  a  stranger,  —  where  was  Fonseca  t  She  turned 
suddenly  towards  her  companion. 

*  Who  art  thou ! '  ■  she  said ;  "  whither  art  thou  leading 
me,  and  why — " 

^  Why  is  not  Don  Martin  by  thy  side  f  Pardon  me, 
seflora:  I  have  a  billet  for  thee  from  Fonseca;  in  a  few 
minutes  thou  wilt  know  all. " 

At  this  time  the  vehicle  came  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  a  train  of  footmen  and  equipages  that  choked  up  the 
way.  There  was  a  brilliant  entertainment  at  the  French 
embassy,  and  thither  flocked  all  the  rank  and  chivalry 
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of  Madrid.  Galdeion  drew  doum  the  blindsi  and  hastily 
enjoined  silence  on  Beatriz.  It  was  some  minutea 
before  the  driver  extricated  himself  from  the  throng; 
and  then,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  delaji  he  pat 
his  horses  to  their  full  speed,  and  carefully  selected  the 
most  obscure  and  solitary  thoroughfares.  At  length  the 
carriage  entered  the  range  of  suburbs  which  still,  at 
this  day,  the  traveller  passes  on  his  road  from  Madrid 
to  France.  The  horses  stopped  before  a  lonely  house 
that  stood  a  little  apart  from  the  road,  and  whidi,  from 
the  fashion  of  its  architecture,  appeared  of  oonaideiahle 
antiquity.  The  stranger  descended,  and  knocked  twice 
at  the  door ;  it  was  opened  by  an  old  man,  whose  exag- 
gerated features,  bended  frame,  and  long  beard  pro- 
claimed him  of  the  race  of  Israel.  After  a  short  and 
Vhispered  parley,  the  stranger  returned  to  Beatrix, 
gravely  assisted  her  from  the  carriage,  and,  leading 
her  across  the  threshold,  and  up  a  flight  of  rude  stairs, 
dimly  lighted,  entered  a  chamber  richly  furnished. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  stuffs  of  gorgeous  coloring 
and  elaborate  design.  Pedestals  of  the  whitest  marble, 
placed  at  each  comer  of  the  room,  supported  ean* 
delabra  of  silver.  The  sofas  and  couches  were  of  the 
heavy  but  sumptuous  fashion  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  palaces  of  France  and  Spain;  and  of  which 
Venice  (the  true  model  of  the  barbaric  decorations  with 
which  Louis  XIV.  corrupted  the  taste  of  Paris)  was 
probably  the  original  inventor.  In  an  alcove,  boieath 
a  silken  canopy,  was  prepared  a  table  laden  with  winea, 
fruits,  and  viands;  and,  altogether,  the  elegance  and 
luxury  that  characterized  the  apartment  were  in  strong 
amd  strange  contrast  with  the  hidf-ruined  exterior  of  the 
abode,  the  gloomy  and  rude  approach  to  the  chamber, 
and  the  mean  and  servile  aspect  of  the  JeWj  who  stoodt 
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or  lather  cowered,  by  the  door,  as  if  waiting  for  further 
oiderB.  With  a  wa^e  of  the  hand  the  stranger  dis- 
miseed  the  Israelite;  and  then,  approaching  Beatris, 
presented  to  her  Fonseca's  letter. 

As  with  an  enchanting  mixture  of  modesty  and  eager- 
ness, Beatris,  half  averting  her  face,  bent  over  the 
well-known  characters,  Calderon  gased  upon  her  with 
a  sorutinixing  and  curious  eye. 

The  courtier  was  not  in  this  instance  altogether  the 
▼illain  that  from  outward  appearances  the  reader  may 
have  deemed  him.  His  plan  was  this:  he  had  resolved 
on  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  prince,  — his 
safety  rested  on  that  compliance.  But  Fonseca  was 
not  to  be  sacrificed  without  reserve.  Profoundly  despis- 
ing womankind,  and  firmly  persuaded  of  their  consti- 
tutional treachery  and  deceit,  Calderon  could  not  believe 
the  actress  that  angel  of  light  and  puilty  which  she 
seemed  to  the  enamored  Fonseea.  He  had  resolved  to 
subject  her  to  the  ordeal  of  the  prince's  addresses.  If 
she  foil,  should  he  not  save  his  friend  from  being  the 
dupe  of  an  artful  i$Uriffante;  should  he  not  deserve 
the  thanks  of  Don  Martin,  for  the  very  temptation  to 
which  Beatrix  was  now  to  be  submitted!  If  he  could 
convince  Fonseca  of  her  falsehood,  he  should  stand 
acquitted  to  his  friend,  while  he  should  have  secured 
his  interest  with  the  prince.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  Beatrix  came  spotless  through  the  trial ;  if  the 
prince,  stung  by  her  obstinate  virtue,. should  menace  to 
sink  courtship  into  violence,  Calderon  knew  that  it 
would  not  be  in  the  first  or  second  interview  that  the 
novice  would  have  any  real  danger  to  apprehend;  and 
he  should  have  leisure  to  concert  her  escape  by  such 
means  as  would  completely  conceal  from  the  prince  his 

own  connivance  at  her  flight.    Such  was  the  6ompro- 
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inise  that  Galdeion  had  effected  between  his  oonacienoe 
and  his  ambition.  But  while  he  gased  upon  the  noyioe, 
though  her  features  were  turned  from  him,  and  ball 
yeiled  by  the  head-dress  she  had  assumed,  strange  feel- 
ingSi  ominous  and  startling,  like  those  remembrances  of 
the  Past  which  sometimes  come  in  the  guise  of  prophe- 
cies for  the  Future,  thronged^  indistinct  and  dim,  upon 
his  breast.  The  unconscious  and  exquisite  grace  of  her 
form,  its  touching  youth,  an  air  of  innocence  diffused 
around  it,  a  something  helpless  and  pleading  to  man's 
protection,  in  the  very  slightness  of  her  beautiful  but 
faiiylike  proportions,  seemed  to  reproach  his  treachery, 
and  to  awaken  whatever  of  pity  or  human  softness 
remained  in  his  heart. 

The  novice  had  read  the  letter;  and  turning,  in  the 
iir.pulse  of  surprise  and  alarm  9  to  Galderon  for  ezplana- 
tioUf  for  the  first  time  she  remarked  his  features  and  his 
aspect;  for  he  had  then  laid  aside  his  cloak,  and  the 
broad  Spanish  hat  with  its  heavy  plume.  It  was  thus 
that  their  eyes  met,  and,  as  they  did  so,  Beatrix,  starting 
from  her  seat»  uttered  a  wild  cry,*-^ 

"  And  thy  name  is  Calderon,  —  Don  Boderigo  Galde- 
ron ?  Is  it  possible  t  Hadst  thou  never  another  name  f " 
she  exclaimed;  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  approached  him 
slowly  and  fearfully. 

*  Lady,  Galderon  is  my  name,"  replied  the  marquis; 
but  his  voice  faltered.  *  But  thine  —  thine  —  is  it,  in 
truth,  Beatrix  Goello  Y " 

Beatrix  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  advance,  till 
her  very  breath  came  upon  his  cheek;  she  then  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  up  into  his  face  with 
a  gaze  so  earnest,  so  intent,  so  prolonged,  that  Galderon, 
but  for  a  strange  and  terrible  thought,  -—  half  of  wondw, 
half  of  suspicion,  which  had  gradually  crept  into  his 
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■only  and  now  tumrped  it,  —  might  have  doubted  whether 
the  reason  of  the  poor  novioe  was  not  unsettled, 

Slowly  Beatrix  withdrew  her  eyes,  and  they  fell  upon 
a  large  mirror  opposite,  which  reflected  in  full  light  the 
features  of  Calderon  and  herself.  It  was  then,  •—  her 
natural  bloom  having  faded  into  a  paleness  scaroely  less 
statue-like  than  that  which  charaeterised  the  cheek  of 
Calderon  himself,  and  all  the  sweet  play  and  mobility 
of  feature  that  belong  to  first  youth  being  replaced  by 
a  rigid  and  marble  stillness  of  ezpressi<m,  —  it  was  then 
that  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  these  two  per- 
sons became  visible  and  startling.  That  resemblance 
struck  alike,  and  in  the  same  instant,  both  Beatrix  and 
Calderon;  and  both,  gazing  on  the  mirror,  uttered  an 
involuntary  and  simultaneous  exclamation. 

With  a  trembling  and  hasty  hand  the  novice  searched 
amidst  the  folds  of  her  robe,  and  drew  forth  a  small 
leathern  case,  dosed. with  clasps  of  silver.  She  touched 
the  spring,  and  took  out  a  miniature,  upon  which  she 
cast  a  rapid  and  wild  glance ;  then,  lifting  her  eyes  to 
Calderon,  she  cried,  *  It  must  be  so,  —  it  is,  it  is  my 
father! "  and  fell  motionless  at  his  feet. 

Calderon  did  not  for  some  moments  heed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  novice:  that  chamber,  the  meditated  victim, 
the  present  time,  the  coining  evil,  —  all  were  swept 
away  from  his  soul ;  he  wae  transported  back  into  the 
past,  with  the  two  dread  sjHrits,  Memory  and  Con- 
science t  His  knees  knocked  together,  his  aspect  was 
livid,  the  cold  drops  stood  up<m  his  brow;  he  muttered 
incoherently,  and  then  bent  down  and  took  up  the 
picture.  It  was  the  face  of  a  man  in  the  plain  garb  of 
a  Salamanca  student,  and  in  the  first  flush  of  .youth; 
the  noble  brow,  serene  and  calm>  and  stamped  alike 
with  candor  and  courage;  the  smooth  cheek,  rich  with 
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ihe  hues  of  health;  Ae  lips,  parting  in  a  happj  smile, 
and  eloquent  of  joy  and  hope:  it  was  the  &oe  of  tiiat 
wilj,  grasping)  amhitious,  nnsoropnlons  maa»  when 
life  had  yet  hrought  no  sin;  it  was  as  if  the  ghost  of 
youth  were  come  hack  to  aocuse  the  crimes  of  manhoodi 
The  miniature  fell  from  his  hand,  — he  groaned  aloud. 
Then  .gazing  on  the  prostrate  form  of  the  novice,  he 
said,  '^  Poor  wretchi  can  I  helieve  that  thou  art  indeed 
of  mine  own  race  and  hlood;  or  ratiier,  does  not  Nature, 
that  stamped  these  lineaments  on  thy  countenance,  de- 
ceive and  mock  met  If  she,  thy  mother,  lied,  why  not 
Nature  henelff 

He  raised  the  novice  in  his  arms,  and  gand  long  and 
wistfully  upon  her  lifeless  hut  most  lovely  features. 
She  moved  not,  —  she  scaroely  seemed  to  hreathe;  yet 
he  fancied  he  felt  her  emhrace  tightening  round  him, 
-—he  fancied  he  heard  again  the  voice  that  had  hailed 
him  ^  vathbbI  ''  His  heart  beat  itloud,  the  divine 
instinct  overpowered  all  things,  he  pressed  a  passionate 
kiss  upon  her  forehead,  and  his  tears  iell  fast  and  warm 
upon  her  cheek.  But  again  the  dark  remembrance 
crossed  him,  and  he  shuddered,  placed  the  novice  has- 
tily on  one  of  the  couches,  and  shouted  aloud. 

The  Jew  appeared,  and  was  ordered  to  summon 
Jacinta.  A  young  woman  of  the  same  persuasion,  and 
of  harsh  and  forbidding  exterior,  entered;  and  to  her 
care  Calderon  briefly  consigned  the  yet  insennble 
Beatris. 

While  Jacinta  unlaced  the  dress  and  chafed  the 
temples  of  the  novice,  Calderon  seemed  buried  in 
gloomy  thought.  At  last  he  strode  slowly  away,  as 
if  to  quit  the  chamber,  when  his  foot  struck  against 
the  case  of  the  picture,  and  his  eye  rested  upon  a  paper 
which  lay  therein,  folded  and  embedded.     He  took  it 
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np  and  lifting  aside  ttie  hangings,  hnnied  into  •  small 
cabinet,  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  Here,  alooM  and 
unseen,  Galdetcm  lead  the  following  letter:— 

■ 

TO  BODiuao  xruvfis. 

Will  this  letter  ever  meet  thine  cyssf  I  know  not ;  bat 
it  u  comfort  to  write  to  thee  on  the  bed  of  death;  and 
were  it  not  for  that  horrible  and  haimting  thought  that  thou 
believest  me-^ me,  whose  very  life  was  in  thy  Ioto — faithless 
and  diBhoDoied,  even  death  itself  wonld  be  the  sweeter,  be- 
cause it  eomes  from  the  loss  of  thee.  Yes,  something  tells  me 
that  these  lines  will  not  be  written  in  vain ;  that  then  wilt 
read  them  yet,  when  this  hand  is  still,  and  this  brain  at  rest, 
sad  that  then  thon  wilt  feel  that  I  eoxdd  not  have  dazed  to 
wiite  to  thee  if  I  were  not  innocent ;  that  in  every  word  thoa 
wilt  recognise  the  evidence,  that  is  strong  ss  the  voice  of  thou- 
sandsi  —  the  simple  bat  solemn  evidence  of  fidth  and  troth. 
What  I  when  for  thee  I  deserted  all,  --home,  and  a  fJOher^s 
love,  wealth,  and  the  name  I  had  inherited  from  Moors,  who 
had  been  mooarehs  in  their  day,  —  conldst  thoa  think  that 
I  had  not  made  the  love  of  thee  the  cose  and  life  and  prin« 
dple  of  my  very  being  I  And  one  short  year,  ooald  that  sof • 
fice  to  shake  my  iaith?  —  one  year  of  marriage,  bat  two 
months  of  absence  f  Yoa  left  me,  left  that  dear  home,  by  the 
silver  Xenil.  For  love  did  not  suffice  to  yoa  ;  smlntion  began 
to  stir  within  yoa,  and  yoa  called  it  <*  love."  Yoa  said,  **  It 
grieved  yoa  that  I  was  poor ;  that  you  could  not  restore  to  me 
the  luxury  and  wealth  I  had  lost."  (AlasI  why  did  you  torn 
so  inerednlottsly  from  my  assnrsnce  that  in  yon,  and  yon 
alone,  were  centred  my  ambition  and  pride  ? )  You  declared 
that  the  vain  readers  of  the  stars  had  foretold  at  your  cradle 
that  you  were  predestined  to  lofty  honors  and  dasillng  power, 
and  that  the  prophecy  would  work  out  its  own  fulfilment.- 
You  left  me  to  seek,  in  Madrid,  your  relation,  who  had  risen 
into  the  &vor  of  a  minister,  end  from  whose  love  you  expected 
to  gain  an  opening  to  your  career.  •  Do  yoa  remember  how  we 
parted  ;  how  you  kissed  away  my  tears,  aiid  Low  they  gashed 
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forth  agftiii ;  how  again  and  again  yon  KaM,  **  Faiewell !  **  and 
again  and  again  letnrned^  aa  if  we  oonld  never  |Mat !  And  I 
took  my  babe,  but. a  few  weeks  bom,  ixoni  her  cradle^  and 
placed  her  in  thy  anna,  and  bade  thee  see  that  she  had  already 
learned  thy  smile ;  and  were  these  the  signs  of  falsehood  1 
Oh,  how  I  pined  for  the  sound  of  thy  footstep  when  thoa  wert 
gone ;  how  all  the  summer  had  vanished  from  the  landscape ; 
and  how,  turning  to  thy  child,  I  fancied  I  again  beheld  thee! 
The  day  after  thou  hadst  left  me  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage  ;  the  nurse  opened  it,  and  there  entered 
your  former  rival,  whom  my  fisther  had  sought  to  force  upon 
me,  the  richest  of  the  descendants  of  the  Moor,  Anaez  ¥er- 
rares.  Why  linger  on  this  hateful  subject  t  He  had  tracked 
us  to  our  home,  he  had  learned  thy  absence,  he  came  to  insult 
me  with  his  vows.  By  the  Blessed  Mother,  whom  thou  hast 
taught  me  to  adore,  by  the  terror  and  pang  of  death,  by  my 
hopes  of  heaven,  I  am  innocent,  Boderigo,  I  am  innocent!  Oh, 
how  conldst  thou  be  so  deceived  f  He  quitted  the  cottage, 
discounted  and  enraged  ;  again  he  sought  me,  again  and 
again  ;  and  when  the  door  was  closed  upon  him,  he  waylaid 
my  steps.  Lone  and  defenceless  as  we  were,  thy  wife  and 
child,  with  but  one  attendant,  I  feared  him  not ;  but  I  trem- 
bled at  thy  return,  for  I  knew  that  thou  wert  a  Spaniard,  a 
CastiLian,  and  that  beneath  thy  calm  and  gentle  seeming 
lurked  pride  and  jealousy  and  revenge.  Thy  letter  came, 
the  only  letter  since  thy  absence^  —  the  last  letter  from  thee  I 
may  ever  weep  over,  and  iay  upon  my  heart.  Thy  relation 
was  dead,  and  his  wealth  enriched  a  nearer  heir.  Thou  weit 
to  return.  The  day  in  which  I  might  expect  thee  approached, 
-^  it  airivedi  During  the  last  week  I  faAd  seen  and  heard  no 
more  of  Ferrares.  I  trusted  that  he  had  at  length  discov- 
ered the  vmnity  of  his  pursuit.  I  walked  into  the  valley,  thy 
child  in  my  arms,  to  meet  thee;  but  thou  didst  not  come. 
The  sun  set,  and  the  light  of  thine  eyes  replaced  not  the 
declining  day.  I  returned  home»  and  watched  for  thee  all 
Alight,  but  in  vain.  The  next  morning  again  I  went  forth 
into  the  valley,  and  again  with  a  sick  heart  returned  to 
my  desolate  home.    It  was  then  noon.    As  I  approached  the 
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door,  I  perceived  Eerrarea.  He  forced  his  entrance.  I  told 
him  of  thy  expected  return,  and  threatened  him  with  thy 
resentment.  He  left  me  ;  and  terrified  with  a  thousand 
vagde  forebodings,  I  sat  down  to  weep.  The  nurse,  Leonarda, 
was  watching  by  the  cradle  of  our  child  in  the  inner  room. 
I  was  alone.  Suddenly  the  door  opened.  I  heard  thy  step  ; 
1  knew  it,  —  I  knew  its  mudc.  I  started  up.  Saints  of 
heaven!  what  a  meeting,  what  a  return  I  Pale,  haggard, 
thine  hands  and  garments  dripping  blood,  thine  eyes  blazing 
with  insane  fire,  a  terrible  smile  of  mockery  on  thy  lip,  thou 
stoodat  before  me.  I  would  have  thrown  myself  on  thy 
breast;  thou  didst  cast  me  from  thee;  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
thy  blade  was  pointed  at  my  heart,  —  the  heart  so  full  of 
thee !  *'  He  is  dead,"  didst  thou  say  in  a  hollow  voice  ;  "  he 
is  dead,  —  thy  paramour ;  take  thy  bed  beside  him !  **  I  know 
not  what  I  said,  but  it  seemed  to  move  thee  ;  thy  hand  trem- 
bled, and  the  point  of  thy  weapon  dropped.  It  was  then  that, 
hearing  thy  voice,  Leonarda  hastened  into  the  room,  and  bore 
in  her  arms  thy  child.  **  See,"  I  exclaimed,  *'  see  thy  daughter; 
see,  she  stretches  her  hands  to  thee,  she  pleads  for  her 
mother ! "  At  that  sight  thy  brow  became  dark,  the  demon 
seized  upon  thee  again.  "  Mine ! "  were  thy  cruel  words, 
they  ring  in  my  ear  still ;  "  no  I  she  was  bom  before  the  time, 
ha,  ha  I  —  thou  didst  betray  me  from  the  first  I "  With  that 
thou  didst  raise  thy  sword  ;  but  even  then  (ah,  blessed 
thought !  even  then)  remorse  and  love  palaied  thy  hand  and 
averted  thy  gaze :  the  blow  waa  not  that  of  death.  I  fell 
aenaeless  to  the  ground,  and  when  I  recovered,  thou  wert  gone. 
Delirium  succeeiied;  and  when  once  more  my  senses  and 
reason  returned  to  me,  I  found  by  my  side  a  holy  priest,  and 
from  him  gradually  I  learned  all  that  till  then  was  dark. 
Ferrares  had  been  found  in  the  valley,  weltering  in  his  blood. 
Borne  to  a  neighboring  monastery,  he  lingered  a  few  days,  to 
confess  the  treachery  he  had  practised  on  thee,  to  adopt  in 
his  last  hours  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  attest  his  crime  with 
his  own  signature.  He  enjoined  the  monk,  who  had  converted 
and  confessed  him,  to  place  this  proof  of  my  innocence  in  my 
handM.    Behold  it  enclosed  within.    If  this  letter  ever  reach 
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thee,  thou  wilt  learn  how  thy  wife  was  trae  to  thee  in  }Sht 
and  has  therefore  the  right  to  bleas  thee  in  death. 

At  this  passage  Galderon  dropped  the  letter^and  was 
seised  with  a  kind  of  paralysis  which  for  some  moments 
seemed  to  deprive  him  of  life  itself.  When  he  reooreied, 
he  eagerly  grasped  a  scroll  that  was  enclosed  in  the  letter, 
bat  which  hitherto  he  had  disregarded.  Even  then,  so 
strong  were  his  emotions  that  sight  itself  was  ohaeoied 
and  dimmed,  and  it  was  long  before  he  could  read  the 
characters,  which  were  already  discolored  by  time. 

TO  IHB2. 

I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  —  let  me  spend  them  in 
atonement  and  prayer,  leas  for  myself  than  thee.  Thou 
knowest  not  how  madly  1  adored  Uiee,  and  how  thy  hatred 
or  indiflference  stung  every  passion  into  torture.  Let  this 
pass.  When  I  aaw  thee  again,  —  the  forsaker  of  thy  fiuth, 
poor,  obscure,  and  doomed  to  a  peasant's  lot,  —  daring  hopes 
shaped  themselves  into  fierce  resolves.  Finding  that  thou 
wert  inexorable,  I  turned  my  arts  upon  thy  husband.  I  knew 
his  poverty  and  his  ambition-,  we  Moon  have  had  ample 
knowledge  of  the  avarice  of  the  Christians!  I  bade  one 
whom  1  could  trust  to  seek  him  out  at  Madrid.  Wealth — 
lavish  wealth,  wealth  that  could  open  to  a  Spaniard  all  the 
gates  of  power,  —  was  offered  to  him  if  he  would  renounce  thee 
forever.  Nay,  in  order  to  crush  out  all  love  from  his  breast, 
it  was  told  him  that  nunc  was  the  prior  right;  that  thou  hadst 
yielded  to  my  suit  ere  thou  didst  fly  with  him;  that  thou 
didst  use  his  love  as  an  escape  from  thine  own  dishonor;  that 
thy  very  child  owned  another  father.  I  had  learned,  and  I 
availed  myself  of  the  knowledge,  that  it  was  bom  before  its 
time.  We  had  miscalculated  the  effect  of  this  representatioo, 
backed  and  supported  by  forged  letters;  instead  of  abandoning 
thee,  he  thought  only  of  revenge  for  his  shame.  As  I  left  thy 
house,  the  last  time  1  gazed  upon  thy  indignant  eyes,  I  found 
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tlie  Aveagnr  on  my  psth !  He  had  seen  me  .qiiit  thy  loo^  — 
he  needed  no  other  eonfinnation  of  the  tale.  I  fell  into  the 
pit  which  I  had  digged  for  thee.  Conadenoe  unnerved  my 
hand  and  hlunted  my  sword;  our  bhideB  soaix^y  croaaed  before 
hia  wei^n  stretched  me  on  the  ground.  They  tell  me  he  has 
fled  from  the  anger  of  the  law;  let  hini- return  widiout  a  fear. 
Soleomly,  and  from  the  bed  of  death,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  last 
tribunal,  I  proclaim  to  justice  and  the  world  that  we  fought 
fiurly,  and!  perish  Justly.  I  have  adopted  thy  faith,  though 
I  cannot  conqnrehend  its  mystexies.  It  is  enough  that  it  holds 
out  to  me  the  only  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again.  I  direct 
thew  lines  to  be  tnnsmitted  to  thee,  -^an  eternal  proof  of  thy 
innocence  and  my  guilt.  Ah,  canst  thou  foigive  me )  I  knew 
no  sin  till  I  knew  thee. 

Att»A«g  Fbbbuubb. 

Calderon  paused  ere  he  turned  to  the  concluding  lines 
of  his  wife's  letter;  and  though  he  remained  motionless 
and  speechless,  never  were  agony  and  despair  stamped 
more  terribly  on  the  face  of  man. 

OONOLUBION  OF  THB  LITTBR  OF  lOTBZ. 

And  what  ayails  to  me  this  testimony  of  my  faith  ?  Thou  art 
fled;  they  cannot  track  thy  footstepe ;'  I  shall  see  thee  no  more 
on  earth.  I  am  dying  fast,  but  not  of  the  wound  I  took  from 
thee;  let  not  that  thought  darken  thy  soul, my  husband !  No^ 
that  wound  is  healed.  Thought  is  sharper  than  the  sword.  — 
I  have  pined  away  for  the  loss  of  thee  and  thy  loye  1  Can  the 
shadow  live  without  the  sun  ?  And  wilt  thou  never  place  thy 
hands  on  my  daughter's  head,  and  bless  her  for  her  mother's 
sake  ?  Ah,  yes,  yes !  The  saints  that  watch  over  our  humau 
destinies  will  one  day  cast  her  in  thy  way ;  and  the  same  hour 
that  gives  thee  a  daughter  shall  redeem  and  hallow  the  memory 
of  a  wife.  .  .  .  Leonarda  has  vowed  to  be  a  mother  to  our 
child ;  to  tend  her,  work  for  her,  rear  her,  though  in  poverty, 
to  virtue.    I  consign  these  letters  to  Leonarda's  chai^,  with 
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ikj  pictare,  '—new  to  be  lemoTed  from  mj  broMt  till  tbe 
huat  witbin  baa  ceaaed  to  beat.  Not  till  Beatiu  (I  bave  eo 
baptiied  her,  —  it  was  thy  mother'a  name  I)  baa  attained  to  die 
age  when  leaaon  can  wrestle  with  the  knowledge  of  aoRow, 
ahall  her  years  be  shadowed  with  the  knowledge  of  our  bte. 
Leonaida  has  persuaded  me  that  Beatrix  shall  not  take  tl^ 
name  of  Nunez.  Our  tale  has  ezdted  honor;  for  it  is  not 
understood,  —  and  thou  art  called  the  murderer  of  thy  wife  ; 
and  the  story  of  our  misfortunes  would  cling  to  our  dang^tet^s 
life,  and  reach  her  ears,  and  perhaps  mar  her  Cite.  But  I 
know  that  thou  wilt  discover  her  not  the  less,  for  Nature  has 
a  providence  of  its  own.  When  at  laet  you  meet  her,  protect, 
guard,  love.ber,  —  sacred  to  you  as  she  is  and  shall  be,  —  the 
pure  but  mournful  legacy  of  love  and  death.  I  have  done ;  I 
die  blessing  thee  I 


Scarce  had  he  finished  these  last  words,  ere  the  clock 
struck;  it  was  the  hour  in  which  the  prince  was  to 
arrive.  The  thought  restored  Calderon  to  the  sense  of 
the  present  time,  the  approaching  peiiL  All  the  cold 
calculations  he  had  formed  for  the  stranger  novice  van- 
ished now.  He  kissed  the  letter  passionately,  placed  it 
in  his  breast^  and  hurried  into  the  chamber  where  he 
had  left  his  child.     Our  tale  returns  to  Fonaeca. 


tuJjoMia,  tat  ootntidDL  ited 


CHAPTER  DL 

The  CowDtarploC 

CAiiDSBOH  had  not  long  left  the  young  loldieri  before 
the  goveinor  of  the  priaon  entered,  to  p«y  his  leepeete  to 
«  captiTa  of  such  high  birth  end  militaiy  leputetioii. 
.  Foneecty  always  Unnt  and  impatient  of  mood,  was 
not  in  a  hnmor  to  receive  and  return  complimei^ts;  but 
the  governor  had  scarcely  seated  himself,  ere  he  struck 
a  chord  in  the  conversation  which  immediately  arrested 
the  attention  and  engaged  the  interest  of  the  prisoner. 

^ Do  not  fear,  sir,"  said  he^  ''that  you  will  be  long 
detained;  the  power  of  your  enemy  is  great)  but  iti  will 
not  be  of  duration*  The  storm  is  already  gathering 
round  him;  he  must  be  more  than  man,  if  he  escape 
the  thunderbolt" 

"  Do  you  speak  to  me  thus  of  my  own  kinsman,  the 
Cardinal-Duke  de  Lermaf " 

**  No,  Don  liartin,  pardon  me.  I  spoke  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Siete  Iglesias.  jLfe  yon  so  great  a  stranger  to 
Madrid  and  to  the  courts  aa  to  suppose  that  the  Caidinal 
de  Lerma  ever  signs  a  paper  but  at  the  instance  of  Don 
Boderigo,-— nay,  that  he  ever  looks  over  the  paper  to 
which  he  sets  his  handf  Depend  upon  it»  you  are  here 
to  gratify  the  avarice  or  revenge  of  the  Scourge  of  Spain. " 

"  Impossible  I  "  cried  Fonseca.  ''  Don  Boderigo  is  my 
friend,  my  intercessor.  He  overwhelms  me  with  his 
kindness.  ** 

''Then  you  are  indeed  lost^"  said  the  governor,  in 
accents  of  compassion;  "the  tiger  always  caresses  bis 
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prey  before  he  devours  it.     What  have  you  done  to  pio- 
Yoke  his  kindness  f " 

''  Sefior,"  said  Fonseca,  suspiciously,  **  you  speak  with 
a  strange  want  of  ctfUtiott  ;to  a  ^fafanger,  and  against  a 
man  whose  power  you  confess." 

**  Because  I  am  sale  fvom  his  revenge ;  because  the 
Inquisition  have  already  fixed  their  fatal  eyes  upon 
him;  because  by  that  Inqui^on  I  am  not  unknown  nor 
unprotected;  because  1  see,  with  joy  and  triumph^  the 
hour  approaching  that  must  render  up  to  justice  the 
pander  of  the  prince,  the  betrayer  of  the  king,  the  rob- 
ber of  the  people;  because  I  have  an  interest  in  thee^ 
I>on  Martin,  of  which  thou  wilt  be  awttre  when  thou 
hast  learned  my  name.  I  am  Juan  de  la  Nuza,  tiie 
father  of  the  young  officer  whose  life  you  saved  in  ihb 
assault' of  the  Moriscoe,  in  Valentia,  and  I  owe  yiou  an 
everlasting  gratitude." 

There  was  something  in  the  frank  and  hearty  tone 
of  the  governor  which  at  once  won  "Fonseca's  confidence. 
He  became  agitated  and  distracted  with  suspicions  of  hia 
former  tutor  and  present  patron. 

"  What,  I  ask,  hast  thou  done  to  attract  his  notioet 
Galderon  is  not  capricious  in  cruelty.  Art  thou  rich, 
and  does  he  hope  that  l^ou  wilt  purchase  freedom  with 
five  thousand  pistoles!  No!  'Hast  thou  crossed  the 
path  df  his  ambition  t  Hast  thou  been  seen  with 
IJzedaf  or  art  thou  in  favor  with  the  prince  f  No^ 
again!  Then  hast  thou  some  wife,  some  sister,  some 
mistress,'  of  rare  accomplishments  and  beauty,  with 
whom  Galderon  would  gorge  the  fancy  and  retain  the 
esteem  of  the  profiigate  Infant  t  Ah,  thou  changest 
color!  " 

"  By  Heaven!  you  maddeik  me  with  thecto  devilkh  sor- 
mises.     Speak  plainly." 
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•  ^  r  see  thou  knowest  not  Gakleroti,  ^  aoid  the  governor, 
with  ii  biifteif  smiie.  '^  I  do  j  for  my  niebe  was  beautiful, 
ind  the  prince  woded  faer^—  But  enough  of  that;  tat 
his  scaffold  or  at  the  lack  I  shall  be  avenged  on  fiodef 
rigo  Oalderoa.  You  said  the  Cardinal  was  your  kfhs- 
man;  you  ^are,  then,  equally  related  to  his  son,  the 
Duke  d'Uzeda*  Apply  not  to  Lenna.;  he  is  the  tdol 
of  Galderoa '  Apply  yourself  to  Uzeda;  he  is  Caldeion's 
mortal  foe.  While  Oalderod  gains  ground  with!  the 
prince,  Useda- adTanoes  with  the  king*  Uzeda,  by  a 
word,  "can  procure  thy  release.  The  duke  knows  and 
trmts  me.  Shall  I  be  commissioned  to  acquaint  him 
with  thy  anesti  and  entreat '  bis  ^intercession  with 
Philip!" 

''Tou  gfre  me  new  life  1  But  not  an  hour  ia  to  be 
lost;  this  night'— this  day «*^ oh,  ^fi9bther  ol  Meicyl 
what  image  have  you  conjured  up!  FIJ^  tO'-Useda,  if 
you  would  save  my  very  reason.  I  mysell  have  scarcely 
seen  him  sinoe  my  boyhood, «—  Lerma  forbade  me  to  seek 
hk  friendfl^p.  But  I  am  of  his  race,  his  blood  " 
'  ^Be  cheered,-^!  shall  see  the  duke  to-^y.  I  havA 
business  with  him  where  you  wot  not.  W6  are  bringing 
strange  events  to  a  erisis.  •  Hope  tho  best." 
'    With  this  the  governor  tock  his  leaVe. 

At  the  dusk  of  tlie  evening  Don  Juan  de  la  Nux% 
wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle,  stood  before  a  amall  door, 
deep^set  in  a  massive  and  gloomy  wall,  that  stretched 
along  one  side  of  a  shunned  and  deserted  street.  •  With.*- 
out  sign  of  living  hand,  ^e  door  opened  at  his  knook^ 
and  the  governor  entered  a  long  and  narrow  passage  thiit 
conducted  to  chambers  more  associated  with  images  at 
awe  than  any  in  his  own  prison.  Here  hesud,denly 
encountered  the  Jesuit^  Fray  Louis  de  Aliaga,  confessor 
to  the 
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" How  furea  the  Omid  Inquidtor t "  asked  DekNoaL 

^  He  has  just  bceathed  his  kst^''  answered  the  Jeeuik 
''HisiUness — so  sudden — defied  all  aid.  Sandoval  y 
RoziM  is  with  the  saints/' 

The  goyemori  who  was,  as  the  leader  mmj  stti^ioee^ 
one  of  the  sacred  hodj,  oeossed  himself  and  answered, 
**  With  whom  will  rest  the  appointment  of  the  soccessort 
Who  will  be  first  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  kingt " 

"I  know  not,"  replied,  the  Jesuit;  ''bat  I  am  this 
instant  summoned  to  XJxeda.     Pardon  my  haete." 

So  saying,  Aliaga  glided  away. 

''With  Sandoval  y  Boxes, "  muttered  Don  Juan,  " dies 
tiie  last  protector  of  Oalderon  and  Lerma;  unless,  indeed, 
the  wily  marquis  can  persuade  the  king  to  make  Aliaga, 
his  friend,  the  late  caidinal's  suoeessor.  But  Aliaga 
seeks  Useda,  ^^  Uzeda,  his  foe  and  rivaL  What  can 
this  portend  t" 

Thus  soliloquizing,  the  goyemor  silently  oontinued  his 
way  till  he  came  to  a  door  l^  which  stood  two  men, 
masked,  who  saluted  him  with  a  mute  inclination  of  the 
head.  The  door  opened  and  again  closed,  as  the  gOT- 
emor  entered. 

Meanwhile  the  confessor  had  gained  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  d^XJieda.  Useda  was  not  alone;  with  him  was  a 
man  whose  sallow  complezioii,  iU-layored  features,  and 
simple  dress  strangely  contrasted  the  showy  person  and 
sumptuous  habiliments  of  the  duke.  But  the  instant 
this  personage  opened  his  lips,  the  comparison  was  no 
longer  to  his  prejudice.  Something  in  the  sparkle  of  his 
deep-set  eye,  in  the  singular  enchantment  of  his  smile,*—* 
and  above  all,  in  the  tone  of  a  Tciy  musical  and  earnest 
voice,  chained  attention  at  once  to  his  words.  And, 
whatever  those  words,  there  was  about  the  man,  and  his 
mode  of  thought  and  expression,  the  stamp  of  a  mind  at 
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onoe  cnfty  and  commanding.  This  penonage  was  Gasper 
de  Onzmaiiy  than  bat  a  gentleman  of  the  prince's  chamber 
(which  post  he  owed  to  Calderon  whose  creature  he  was 
sopposed  to  be),  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  Philip  IV.  as  Count  of  OHvaceSi  and  pxime  minister 
of  Spain* 

The  oonvexsation  between  Gtizman  and  Uzeda,  just 
before  the  Jesuit  entered^  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

**  You  see, "  said  XJseda,  "  that  if  we  desire  to  crush 
Calderon,  it  iei  on  the  Inquisition  that  we  must  depend* 
Kow'is  the  time  to  electa  in  the  successor  ol  SandoTsl  y 
Boxas,  one  pledged  to  the  fayorite's  ruin.  The  reason 
I  dioose  Aliaga  is  this, — Calderon  will  never  suspect 
his  friendship,  and  will  not  therefore  thwart  us  with 
the  king.  The  Jesuit^  wha  would  sell  all  Christendom' 
for  the  sake  of  adTaneement  to  his  order  or  himself,  will 
gladly  sell  Calderon  to  obtain  the  chair  of  the  In* 
quisition.  ** 

^I  beliere  it,"  replied  Gusman.  "I  approve  y6ur 
choice;  and  you  may  rely  on  me  to  destroy  Calderon 
with  the  prince.  I  have  found  out  the  way  to  rule 
Philip;  it  is  by  never  giving  him  a  right  to  despise  his 
favorites, — it  is,  to  flatter  his  vanity,  but  not  to  share 
his  vices.  Trust  me,  you  alone  —  if  you  follow  my  sug- 
gestions -^  can  be  minister  to  the  Iburth  Philip.  ** 

Here  a  page  entered  to  announce  Don  Fmy  Loub  de 
Aliaga. 

TTseda  advanced  to  the  door  and  received  the  holy  man 
with  profound  respect. 

''Be  seated,  Either,  and  let  me  at  once  to  business; 
for  time  presses,  and  all  must  be  despatched  to-night. 
Before  interest  is  made  by  others  with  the  king,  we  must 
be  prompt  in  gaining  the  appointment  of  Sandoval's' 
successor.*^ 
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**  Bqpori  saysthat  the  caidioal-duli^  youi  fathAr,  hu&- 
self  deaiies  the  vacant  chaii  of  the  Inquisiticair'' 

"  Mj  poor  father]  he  b  old,—*  his  aun  haa  set.  No^ 
Aliaga;  I  have  thought  of  one  fitter  for  that  high  and 
stem  office,  — -  in  a  word,  that  appoinbnent  vests  with  joor- 
self.    I  can  make  you  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain, —  L" 

**  Kel  "  said  the  Jesuit,  and  he  tamed  amde  his  &oe. 
"  You  jest  with  me,  noUe  son.  ** 

"I  am  serious, —  hear  me.  We  have  been  foes  and 
rivals;  why  should  not  our  path  be  the  same!  Calderon 
has  deiHrived  you  of  friends  more  powerful  than  himself. 
His  hour  is  come.  The  Duke  de  Lerma's  downfall  can- 
not be  avoided;  if  it  could,  I^  his  son,  would  not^  as  you 
may  suppose,  withhold  my  hand.  But  business  fatlguaa 
him;  he  is  old,*-r  the  affairs  of  Spain  are  in  a  deplorable 
condition }  they  need  younger  and  abler  hands.  My 
father  will  not  repine  at  a  retirement  suited  to  his  years, 
and  which  shall  be  made  honotable  to  his  gray  hairs. 
But  some  victim  must  glut  the  rage  of  the  people;  that 
victim  must  be  the  upstart  Galderon;  the  means  of  his 
punishment,  the  Inquisition.  Now,  you  understand  me. 
On  one  condition  you  shall  be  the  successor  to  Sandoval. 
Know  that  I  do  not  promise  without  the  power  to  fulfiL 
The  instant  I  leame^  that  the  late  cardinal's  death  was 
certain,  I  repaired  to  the  king.  I  have  the  promise  of 
the  appointment;  and  this  night,  your  name  shall^  if 
you  accept  the  condition,  and  Galderon  does  not  in  the 
interim  see  the  king  and  prevent  the  nomination, 
receive  the  royal  sanction." 

''Our  excellent  Aliaga  cannot  hesitate,''  said  Don 
(Caspar  de  Guzman.  ''  The  order  of  Loyola  rests  upon 
shoulders  i^t  can  well  support  the  load." 

Befpre  that  trio  separated,  the  compact  was  completed. 
Aliaga  practised   against  his  friend  the  lesson  he  had 
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prsaohed  to  him, — that  the  end  sanctifies  all  means. 
Scarce  had  Aliaga  departed  ere  Juan  de  la  Noza  entered; 
for  Uzeda,  who  sought  to  make  the  Inquisition  his  chief 
instrument  of  power,  coi^tedi^  friendship  of  all  its 
officers.  He  readily  promised  to  obtain  the  release  of 
Fonseca;  and,  in  effect,  it  was  but  liHle  after  midnight 
when  an  order  arrived  at  the  prison  for  the  release  of 
Don  Martin  Fonseoa,  accompanied  bj  a  note  <fxom  tile 
duke  to  the  prisoneri  full  of  affectionate  profesatons,  and 
requesting  to  see  him.  the  next  morning. 

Late  as  the  hour  was,  and  in  spite  of  the  expotftula*. 
tions  of  the  goYemor,  who  wished  him  to  remain,  the 
night  within  the  prison,  in  the  hope  to  extract  from 
him  his  secsret,  Fonseca  no  'so^mer  reeoiT^ed*  the  older 
than  he  claimed  and  obtained  his  liberation. 
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GHAPTEB  X. 

We  B«Ap  what  we  Sow. 

With  amotions  of  joy  and  iriumirfi  sach  as  had  neirai 
yet  agitated  his  reckless  and  abandoned  yonth,  the 
In&nt  of  Spain  bent  his  way  towards  the  lonely  house 
on  the  road  to  Faencarral.  He  descended  from  his 
carriage  when  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  abode, 
and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  appointed  place. 
'  l?he  Jew  opened  the-  door  to  the  prince  with  a  hideous 
grin  on  his  hollow  cheeky  and  Philip  hastened  up 
the  stairs,  and,  entering  the  chamber  we  have  before 
described,  beheld,  to  his  inconceivable  consternation 
and  dismay,  the  form  of  6eatriz  clasped  in  the  arms 
of  Calderon,  her  head  leaning  on  his  bosom;  while  his 
voice,  half  choked  with  passionate  sobs,  called  npon 
her  in  the  most  endearing  terms. 

For  a  moment  the  prince  stood,  spellbonnd  and 
speechless,  at  the  threshold;  then,  striking  the  hilt 
of  his  sword  fiercely,  he  exclaimed,  ^Traitor!  is  it 
thus  that  thou  hast  kept  thy  promise  f  Dost  thou  not 
tremble  at  my  vengeance  f  ** 

*  Peace!  peace!  "  said  Calderon,  in  an  imperious  but 
sepulchral  tone,  and  waving  one  hand  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience  and  rebuke,  while  with  the  other  he  removed 
the  long  clustering  hair  that  fell  over  the  pale  face  of 
the  still  insensible  novice.  ^  Peace!  Prince  of  Spain; 
thy  voice  scares  back  the  struggling  life,  —  peace! 
Look  up,  image  and  relic  of  the  lost,  —  the  murdered, 
the  martyr!    Hush!  do  you  hear  her  breathe,  or  is  she 
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wiih-har  iiiott«r  in  thst  heayto  which  is  cldsed  on  met 
TArel  live!  my  daughter,  my  ohild, -—live!  For  thy 
life  in  the  World  Hereafter  will  not  be  mine! " 
'  .*Whaft  means  thist^  said  the  prinee,  falteringly. 
*  What  delusion  do  thy  wiles  practise,  upon  met^  .. 
.  Calderon  made  no  answer;  and  at  tiiat  instant  Beatris 
sighed  hearily,  and  her  eyes  opened. 

"  My  childl  my  child  I -~  thou  art  my  child!  Speak, 
-*-let  me  hear  thy  voice:  again  let  it  call  me  '  iatherl '  " 

And  Calderon  dropped  on  his  knee8»  and,  clasping 
hia  hands  tenrently,  looked  up  imploringly  in  her  face. 
The  norice,  now  slowly  returning  to  life  and  conscious* 
ness,  strove  to  speak:  her  voice  failed  her,  hut  her  lips 
smiled  upon  Calderon,  and  her  amus  fell  feebly  but 
endearingly  round  his  neck* 

"Bless  thee!  bless  theel "  exclaimed  Calderon* 
''Bless  thee  in  thy  sweet  mother's  name!'* 

While  he  spoke,  the  eyes  of  Beatriz  caught  the  form 
<rf  Philip,  who  stood  by,  leaning  on  his  sword ;  his  faca 
working  with  various  passions,  and  his  lip  curling  with 
stem  and  intense  disdain.  Accustomed  to  know  human 
life  but  in  its  worst  shapes,  and  Calderon  only  by  his 
vioea  and  his  arts,  the  voice  of  Nature  uttered  no  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  the  prince.  He  regarded  the 
whole  as  some  well-got-up  device,  —  some  trick  of 
the  stage;  and  waited  with  impatience  and  scorn  the 
dinauement  of  the  imposture. 

At  the  sight  of  that  mocking  face  Beatris  diuddered, 
and  fell  back ;  but  her  very  alarm  revived  her,  and,  start- 
ing to  her  feet,  she  exclaimed,  "Save  me  from  that  bad 
man,  —save  me!    My  father,  I  am  safe  with  thee!  " 

''Safef  echoed  Calderon,  — ''ay,  safe  against  the 
world.  But  not,'^  he  added,  looking  round. and  in  a 
low  and  muttered  tone, — "  not  in  this  foul  abode;  its 
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▼exy  air  jM^IatoB  thee;  ^Lei  ns  heUoe:  eoibe-*-ooms-« 
my  daughter  1  ^'  and  winding  bis  arm  round  bor  #aist, 
he  hurried  her  towards  the  door.  ■ 

"Back^  trattoil^'  cried  Philip,  placing  himmlf  full 
in  the  path  of  the  distiaoted  and  half-delirioiiB  fiilfaer. 
^Backl  Pinkest  thou  lihat  I,  thy  master  and  thyprinee, 
am  to  be  thus  duped'aod  thus  tnsultedf  .  ^ot  for  thine 
own  pleasures  hast  thou  snatdied  her,  whom  I  have 
honored  with  my  love,  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Churbh. 
Go,  if  thou  wilt;  but  Beatrix  remains;  This  roof  is 
sacred  to  my  wilL  'Back!  or  thy  nidzt  step  is  on  the 
point  of  my  sword." 

"  Menaee  not,  speak  not,  Philip,^-!  ain  desperate. 
I  am  beside  myself,  '-^  I  cannot  parley  with  thee.  Away ! 
by  thy  hopes  of  heaven,  away!  I  am  no  longer  thy 
minion,  thy  tool.  I  am  a  falser,  and  the  protector  of 
my  child." 

**  Brave  device,  notable  tale  I "  cried  Philip,  scorn- 
fully and  placing  his  back  against  the  door.  ^  The  littte 
actress  plays  her  part  well,  it  must  be  owned, — it  is 
her  trade;  but  thou  art  a  bibgler,  my  gentle  Galderon.* 

For  a  moment  the  courtier  stood,  not  irresolute;  but 
overcome  with  the  passions  that  shook  to  their  oenftie 
a  nature  the  stormy  and  stem  elements  of  which  the 
habit  of  years  had  rather  mastered  than  quelled.  At 
last  with  a  fierce  cry  he  suddenly  grasped  the  prince 
by  the  collar  of  his  vest;  and  ere  Philip  could  avail 
himself  of  his  weapon,  swtmg  him  aside  with  such 
violence  that  he  lost  his  balance  and  (his  foot  slipping 
on  the  polished  floor)  fell  to  the  ground.  Galderon  then 
opened  the  door,  lifted  Beatrix  in 'both  his  arms,  and 
fled  precipitately  down  the  staits.  He  could  no  longei 
trust  to  diance  and  delay,  against  the  dangers  of  that 
abode. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 


Hbwvoerer  the  BiTen  Wind,  tbe  OoMtti  Baoairw  thmn  AD.   ' 

*  •         : 

*  r     i 

!BfiSAKWHiiiB  Fonseca  had  teaefaed  the  oonTenty  had 
found  the  porter  gone,  and,  irith  a  mind  eonvnlaod 
with  apprehension  and  doubt,  had  flown  on  the  wings 
of  love  and  fear  to  the  house'  indicated  by  Oaldexon. 
The  giim  and  solitary  mansion  came  just  in  sight^^the 
moon  sttelmiing  sadly  over  its  gray  and  antique  waUa**^ 
when  he  heard  his  name  pronounced;  and  the  convent 
porter  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  a  wall  beside  which 
he  had  ensconced  himself. 

"Don  Martin!  it  is  tiiou,  ilideed;  blessed  be  the 
saints!  I  began  t6  fear  —  nay,  I'  ^r  now, «-* that  we 
were  deceiyed." 

"  Speak,  man,  but  stop  me  not!  Speak!  what  honois 
hast  thou  to  utter  t " 

^I  knew  the  cavalier  whom  thou  didat  send  in 'thy 
place!  Who  knowis  not  Roderigo  Oalderonf  I  trem- 
ibled  when  I  saw  him  lift  the  novice  into  the  carriage; 
but  I  thought  I  should,  as  agreed,  be  companion  In  the 
flight.  Kot  so.  Don  Boderigo  briefly  told  me  to  hide 
jWher^  I  could  this  night,  and  that  to-morrow  he  would 
arrange  preparations  for  my  flight  from' ICadrid^  My 
mind  misgave  me,  for  Calderon^s  name  is  blaqkened  by 
many  curses.  I  resolved  to  follow  the  carriligeJ  I  did 
so;  but  my  breath' and  speed  nearly  lailed,  wheit< for- 
tunately the  <iarriage  was  stopped  and  entangled  by 
a  crowd  in  the  stretdt.  Ko  lackeys  w^re  behitd;  I 
mounted  the  footboard  tUiobsdrved,  and  (iesoaoded  and 
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hid  myself  when  the  carriage  stopped.  I  knew  not  ttie 
house,  but  I  knew  the  neighborhood,  —  a  brother  of 
mine  liyes  at  hand.  I  sought  my  relative  for  a  night's 
shelter.  I  learned  that  dai;k  stori^  had  given  to  that 
house  an  evil  name.  It  was  one  of  those  which  the 
Prinoei  of  Spain  had  consecrated  to  the  pursuits  that 
have  dishonored  so  many  families  in  Madrid.  I 
Teik>lved  again  to  go  forth  and  watch.  Scarce  had  I 
reached  this  very  spot  whien  I  saw  a  carriage  approach 
rapidly.  I  secreted  myself  behind  a  buttress,  and  saw 
the  carriage  halt;  and  a  man  descended,  and  walked  to 
the  house.  See  there  —  there,  by  yon  crossing,  the 
carriage  still  waits.  The  man  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle. 
I  know  niot  whom  he  may  be;  but — *' 

''Heaveni"  cried  Fonseca,  as  they  were  now  close 
before  the  door  of  the  house  at  which  Qalderon's  car- 
rilige  still  stood;  "  I  hear. a  noise,  a  shriek,  within." 

Scarce  had  he  sppken  when  the  door  opened.  Voices 
were  heard  in  loud  altercation;  presently  the  form  of 
the  Jew  was.  thrown  on  the  pavement,  and  dashing 
aside  another  man,  who  seemed  striving  to  detain  him, 
Calderon  appeared, -*r*  his  drawn  sword  in  his  right 
hand,,  his  left  arm  clasped  around  Beatrii. 

Fonseca  darted  forward. 

"My  lover!  my  betrothed  I"  exclaimed  the  voice  of 
the  novice:  *  thou  art  con^^  .to  sav^  us^  —  to  save  thy 
Beatrist" 

"Yes;,  and  to  chastise  the  betrayer  I  **  exclaimed 
Fonseca,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  Lefive  thy  victim, 
villain  I    Defend  thyself  I  **      . 

He  made  a  desperate  lunge  ^t  Calderon,  while  he 
spoke.    The  marquis  feebly  parried  the  stroke. 

•  H6ldl "  he  cried.     •  Not  on  mel  ** 

"  'Noi  not  f^  exclaimed  Beatris,  throwing  herself  on 
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her  fiatiMr's  breafit.  The  words  came  too  late.  Blinded 
iukd '  deafened  wiih  vage,  Fonaeca  had  again,  with  more 
aoie  and  deadlj  aim,  directed  his  weapon  egainat  hia 
auppoeed  foe.  The  bbde  struck  home,  but  not  to  the 
heart  of  Caldeion.  It  was  Beatris,  bathed-in  her  blood, 
who  fell  at  the  feet  of  her  frenaied  lover. 

*  Daughter  and  mother  both! ''  mattered  Oalderon; 
and  he  fell,  as  if  the  steel  had  pierced  hia  own  heart, 
beside  his  child. 

''Wretch!  what  hast  thon  donet"  uttered  a  voice 
Strang  to  the  ear  of  Ponseca,  *-«  voice  half  stifled  with 
horror,  and^  perhaps,  remorse.  The  Prince  of  Spain 
stood  on  the  spot,  and  his  feet  were  dabbled  in  the  Uood 
of  the  virgin  martjr.  The  moonlight  -  alone  lighted 
that  spectacle  of  crime  and  death;  and  the  faces  of  all 
seemed  ghastly  beneath  its  beams.  Beatris  tamed  her 
eyes  upon  her  lover,  with  an  expression  of  celestial 
compassion  and  divine  forgiveness;  then  sinking  upon 
Calderon's  breast,  die  muttered,  -^  .      t 

''Pardon  himt  pardon  him,  father  !  I  ahall  tell  my 
mother  that  thon  haat  blessed  me  I" 


It  was  not  for  several  days  after  that  night  of  terror 
that  Calderon  was  heard  of  at  the  coork  His  absence 
was  unaccountable;  for,  though  the  flight  of  the  novice 
was  of  course  known,  her  fate  was  not  suspected;  and 
her  rank  had  been  too  insignificant  to  create  much 
interest  in  her  escape  or  much  vigilance  in  ponuit. 
But  of  that  absence  the  courtier's  enemies  well  availed 
themselves.  The  plans  of  the  cabal  were  ripe;  and  the 
aid  of  the  Inquisition,  by  the  appointment  of  Aliaga, 
was  added  to  the  maohinationa  of  Useda's  partisans. 
The  king  was  deeply  incensed  at  the  mysterioua  absence 
of  Calderon,  for  which  a  thousand  ingenious  coigectarsa 
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iriBM'iiiTented.  The  Duke  of  Lerma«  infiim  and  eofM- 
bled  by  yean,  was  unable  to  con&ont  his  foea.  With 
imbecile  deapait  he  called  on  the  name  of  Caldeion; 
uid  "vrhen  no  trace  of  that  powerful  ally  oonld  be  dia- 
covered,  he  forbore  even  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
king.  Suddenly  lihe  stonn  broke.  One  evening  Lsnna 
received  the  royal  order  to  surrender  his  poets,  and  to 
quit  the  court  by  daybreak.  It  was  in  this  very  hour 
that  the  door  of  Lerma's  chamber  opened,  and  Roderigo 
OalderoA  stood  before  him.-  But  how  changed,  how 
blasted  from  his  former  self  I  His  eyes  were  sunk  deep 
in  their  sockets,  and  their  fire  was  quenched;  his  cheeks 
were  hollow,  his  frame  bent,  and,  when  he  spoke,  his 
voice  was  as  that  of  one  calling  from  the  tomb. 
^  Behold  me,  Duke  deLerma,  I  am  letumed  at  last!  * 
'^Betumedl  —  blessings  on  thee!  Where  hast  thou 
beent  Why  didst  thou  desert  mef-^no  matter,  thou 
art  returned  I  Fly  to  the  king,  —  tell  him  I  am  not 
old !  I  do  not  want  repose.  Defeat  the  villany  of  my 
unnatural  son!  They  ieould  banish  me,  Calderon, — 
banish  me  in  the  very  prime  of  my  yean  I  My  son 
says  I  am  old, -^ old  I  ha,  hal  Fly  to  the  prince;  he 
too  has  itnmured  himself  in  his  apartment.  He  would 
not  see  me ;  he  will  see  thee  I " 
''Ay,  the  prince !  we  have  cause  to  love  each  other  t  * 
"  Yc'  have,  indeed  1  *  Hasten^  Calderon ;  not  a  moment 
is  to  be  lost!  Banished  I  Calderon,  eKM  I  be  ban- 
hlhedl "  '  And  the  old  man,  bursting  into  tears,  fell  at 
the  feet  of  Calderon,  and  clasped  his  knees.  ''  Go,  go, 
I  implore  thee!  Save  me;  I  loved  thee^  Calderon,  I 
always  lov^  thee.  Shall  our  foes  triumph  t  Shall 
the  horn  of  the  wicked  be  exalted  f " 

For  a  moment  (so  great  is  the  mechanical  power  of 
habit)  'there  returned  to  Calderon  spmething  of  his 
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wonted  eneigy  and  spirit;  a  light  broke  irom  his  sunken 
eyes;  he  drew  himself  up  to  the  full  of  his  stately 
height.  *  I  thought  I  had  done  with  courts  and  witti 
life,''  said  he;  "  but  I  will  make  one  more  effort:  I  will 
not  forsake  you  in  you^  hour  of  need.  Tes,  Useda 
shall  be  baffled ;  I  will  seek  the  king.  Fear  not^  my  lord, 
fear  not;  the  charm  of  my  power  is  not  yet  broken." 

So  saying,  Galderon  raised  the  cardinal  from  the 
ground,  and,  extricating  himself  from  the  old  man's 
grasp,  strode,  with  his  customary  air  of  mi^estic  self- 
reliance,  to  the  door.  Just  ere  he  reached  it,  three 
low  but  regular  knocks  sounded  on  the  panel ;  the  door 
opened,  and  the  space  without  was  filled  with  the  dark 
forms  of  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition. 

*  Stand  I "  said  a  deep  voice;  "  stand,  Boderigo  Calde- 
ron,  Marquis  de  Siete  Iglesias:  in  the  name  of  the  most 
Holy  Inquisition,  we  arrest  thee  I " 

*  Aliaga ! "  muttered  Calderon,  falling  back. 

^  Peace  t  **  interrupted  the  Jesuit.  *  Officers,  remove 
your  prisoner." 

''Poor  old  man,"  said  Galderon,  turning  towards  the 
cardinal,  who  stood  spellbound  and  speechless,  **thp 
life  at  least  is  safe.     For  me,  I  defy  fate  I  —  lead  onl " 

The  Prince  of  Spain  soon  recovered  from  the  shock 
which  the  death  of  Beatrix  at  first  occasioned  him. 
New  pleasures  chased  away  even  remorse.  He  appeared 
again  in  public  a  few  days  after  the  arrest  of  Calderon ; 
and  he  made  strong  intercession  on  behalf  of  his  former 
favorite.  But  even  had  the  Inquisition  desired  to  relax 
its  grasp,  or  XTseda  to  forego  his  vengeance,  so  great  was 
the  exultation  of  the  people  at  the  fall  of  the  dreaded 
and  obnoxious  secretary,  and  so  numerous  the  charges 
which  party  malignity  added  to  those  which  truth  could 
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Uy  at  his  dooi^  that  it  would  have,  required  a  &r  bolder 
monaroh  tjuui  Philip  III.  to  have  braved  the  voice  of 
a  whole  nation  for  the  sake  of  a  d,i4giaoed  minister. 
The  prince  himself  was  soon  induced,  by  new  favorites^ 
to  consider  any  further  interference  on  his  part  equally 
impolitic  as  vain;  and  the  Duke  d'Unda  and  Don 
(Caspar  de  Guisman  were  minions  quite  as  supple,  while 
they  wese  companions  infinitely  more  respectable. 

One  day  an  officer,  attending  the  levee  of  the  prince, 
with  whom  he  was  a  special  &vorite,  presented  a 
memorial,  requesting  the  interest  of  his  Highness  for 
an  appointment  in  the  royal  armies  that,  he  had  juat 
learned  by  an  express,  was  vacant. 

''  And  whose  death  comes  so  opportunely  for  thy  rise, 
Don  Alvarf "  asked  the  Infant. 

"  Don  Martin  Fonseoa.  He  fell  in  the  late  skirmish, 
pierced  by  a  hundred  wounds." 

The  prince  started,  and  turned  "hastily  away.  The 
(^Kcer  lost  all  favor  from  that  hour,  and  never  learned 
his  offence. 

Meanwhile  months  passed,  and  Calderon  still  lan- 
gnished  in  his  dungeon.  At  last  the  Inquisition  opened 
against  him  its  dark  register  of  accusations.  First  of 
these  charges  was  that  of  sorcery,  practised  on  the  king; 
the  rest  were  for  the  most  part  equally  grotesque  and 
extravagant.  These  accusations  Calderon  met  with  a 
dignity  which  confounded  his  foes,  and  belied  the 
popular  belief  in  the  elements  of  his  character.  Sub- 
mitted to  the  rack,  he  bore  its  tortures  without  a  groan ; 
and  all  historians  have  accorded  concurrent  testimony 
to  the  patience  and  heroism  which  characterised  the 
close  of  his  wild  and  meteorip  career.  At  length 
Philip  III.  died;  the  Infant  ascended  the  throne,— 
that  prinoe  for  whom  the  ambitious  courtier  had  perilled 
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alike  life  aad  tool !  The  people  now  believed  that  they 
akonld  be  defrauded  of  their  vietim.  Tbey  were  mia- 
taken.  The  new  king  by  fchia  time  had  forgotten  even 
the  eziatence  of  the  farorite  of  the  prince.  But  Gux- 
man,  who,  while  aifeoting  to  miniater  to  the  inteieata  of 
Usada,  waa  aeoretly  aiming  at  the  monopoly  of  the  royal 
&Tor»  felt  himaelf  inaecore  while  Galderon  yet  lived. 
The  opeiationB  of  the  Inquiaition  were  too  alow  for  .the 
impatience  of  hia  faaia;  and  aa  that  dread  tribunal  af- 
feeted  never  to  inflict  death  until  the  aoeuaed  had  oon-^ 
flaaaed  hia  guilt,  the  firmneaa  of  Calderon  baffled  the 
vengeance  pf'the  eoeleaiaatical  law.  New  inquiriea 
were  aet  on  foot:  a  corpae  waa  diacovered,  buried  in 
Calderon'agavden»-^the  oorpae  of  a  female.  He  waa 
aoeuaed  of  the  murder.  Upon  that  charge  he  waa  trapa- 
ferred  from  the  Inquiaition  tp  the  regular  oourta  ot  jua- 
tice.  No  evidence  could  be  produced  againat  him;  but, 
to  the  aatoniahment  of  all,  he  made  no  defence,  and  hia 
ailence  waa  held  the  witneaa  of  hia  crime.  He  waa  ad- 
judged to  the  acaffold,  —  he  amiled  when  he  heard  the 
aentence. 

An  immenae  crowd,  one  bright  day  in  aummer,  were 
aaaembled  in  the  place  of  execution.  A  about  of  aavage 
exultation  rent  the  air  aa  Bodengo  Calderon,  Marquia 
da  Siete  Igleaiaa,  appeared  upon  the  acaffold.  But 
when  the  eyea  of  the  multitude  reated,  not  upon  that 
lof|y  and  atately  form,  in  all  the  pride  of  manhood, 
which  they  had  been  aocuatomed  to  aaaociate  with  their 
feara  of  the  atom  geniua  and  iron  power  of  the  favorite, 
but  upon  a  bent  and  apectral  figure,  that  aeemed 
already  on  the  verge  of  a  natural  grave,  with  a  face 
ploughed  deep  with  tracea  of  unutterable  woe,  and 
hollow  eyea  that  looked,  with  dim  and  acaroe  con- 
aeioua  light,  over  the  human  aea  that  murmured  and 
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Bwayed  below,  the  tide  of  the  popuUr  emotion  changed; 
to  rage  and  triumi^  snoceeded  shame  and  pitj.  Not 
a  hand  was  lifted  up  in  accusation,  —  not  a  voice  waa 
raised  in  lebuke  or  joy.  Beside  Calderon  stood  the 
appointed  priest,  whispering  cheer  and  consolation. 

**  Fear  not,  my  eon,''  said  the  holy  man.  "  The  pang 
of  the  body  strikes  years  of  purgatory  from  thy  doom. 
Think  of  this,  and  bless  even  the  agony  of  this  honn  " 

"  Tea  f'  muttered  Calderon;  ^  I  do  bless  thia  hour. 
Inez,  thy  daughter  has  avenged  thy  murder  I  May 
Heaven  accept  the  sacrifice!  and  may  my  eyes,  even 
athwart  the  fiery  gulf,  awaken  upon  thee  I'' 

With  that  a  serene  and  contented  smile  paased  over 
the  face  on  which  the  crowd  gazed  with  breathless  awe. 
A  minute  more,  and  a  groan,  a  cry,  broke  from  that 
countless  multitude;  and  a  gory  and  ghastly  head, 
severed  from  its  trunk,  was  raised  on  high. 

Two  spectators  of  that  execution  were  in  one  of  the 
balconies  that  commanded  a  full  view  of  its  terrors. 

"  So  perishes  my  worst  foe! "  said  Uaeda. 

"  We  must  sacrifice  all  things,  friends  as  foes,  in  the 
ruthless  march  of  the  Great  Cause,"  rejoined  the  Grand 
Inquisitor;  but  he  sighed  as  he  spoke. 

'*  Guzman  is  now  with  the  king,"  said  Uzeda,  turning 
into  the  chamber.  "  I  expect  every  instant  a  summona 
into  the  royal  presence." 

^  I  cannot  share  thy  sanguine  hopes,  my  son,"  said 
Aliaga,  shaking  his  head.  "  My  profession  has  made 
me  a  deep  reader  of  human  character.  *  Gaspar  de 
Guzman  will  remove  every  rival  from  his  path," 

While  he  spoke,  there  entered  a  gentleman  of  the 
royal  chamber.  He  presented  to  the  Grand  Inquiaitcw 
and  the  expectant  duke  two  letters  signed  by  the  royal 
hand.     They  were  the  mandates  of  baniahment  and 
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diflgxBoe.  Not  even  the  ghostly  rank  of  the  Onnd 
Inquiflitor,  not  even  the  profound  nuuKBuyres  of  the 
son  of  Lerma,  availed  them  against  the  vigilance  and 
vigor  of  the  new  favorite.  Simaltaneonsly,  a  shout 
from  the  changeable  crowd  below  proclaimed  that  the 
king's  choice  of  his  new  minister  was  published  and 
approved. 

And  Aliaga  and  Uzeda  exchanged  glances  that  bespoke 
all  the  passions  that  make  defeated  ambition  the  worst 
fiend,  as  they  heard  the  mighty  cry,  ''Long  uvb 
Olivabbz,  the  Eevobmeb  ! " 

That  cry  came,  faint  and  muffled,  to  the  ears  of 
Philip  iy.9  as  he  sat  in  his  palace  with  his  new 
minister. 

"  Whence  that  shout  t "  said  the  king,  hastily. 

*  It  rises,  doubtless,  from  the  honest  hearts  of  your 
loyal  people  at  the  execution  of  Galderon." 

Philip  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  mused  a 
moment;  then,  turning  to  Olivarez  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  he  said:  ''Behold  the  moral  of  the  life  of 
a  courtier,  count  I  —  What  do  they  say  of  the  new 
operat" 

At  the  close  of  his  life,  in  disgrace  and  banishment, 
the  count-duke,  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  been 
uttered,  called  to  his  rocoUection  those  words  of  his 
royal  master.^ 

1  The  fate  of  Galdeion  has  giTen  rise  to  many  talM  and  legends. 
Amongst  those  who  have  best  availed  themselves  of  so  froitfol  a 
Bab}ect,  may  be  lanked  the  late  vexsatile  and  ingenious  Telesioro 
de  Tkneha,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Romance  of  Spain."  In  a  few  of 
the  faiddents,  and  fax  some  of  the  names,  his  sketch,  called  "The 
Fortones  of  Calderon,"  has  a  resemblance  to  the  stoiy  ]nst  con- 
dnded.  The  plot,  charactem,  and  principal  events  are,  however, 
widely  distinct  in  onr  several  adaptations  of  an  ambignons  and  un- 
satiafiictQiy  portion  of  Spanish  history. 
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